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DRUGS, LAW ENFORCEMENT AND FOREIGN 
POLICY: HAITI AND PANAMA 


MONDAY, JULY 11, 1988 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics and 

International Operations, 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 9:07 a.m., in room SH-216, Hart 
Senate Office Building, the Honorable John F. Kerry (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Adams, and McConnell. 

Also present: Senator D’ Amato and Jack A. Blum, special coun- 
sel. 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come to order. 

I would like to welcome you, Mr. Cash. I would like to welcome 
all of you who are returning for this set of hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Terrorism, Narcotics and International Operations. As 
many of you know, these hearings began some months ago, and 
due to the Senate schedule, as well as the demands on the commit- 
tee itself — particularly the INF Treaty — we have had to try to 
intersperse these hearings when time has been made available to 
us. 

Today we are picking up where we left off several weeks ago. 
Due to that interval between this hearing and our last set of hear- 
ings, I would like to take just a brief moment to put into context 
where we are today and where we’re going. In my opening state- 
ment at the very start of these hearings in February, before we 
had come to understand what had happened in Panama, before we 
had come to understand the nature of the Noriega narcodollar 
scheme, before we had had the debates on the floor of the United 
States Senate on the issue of certification of Mexico and the Baha- 
mas for cooperation or noncooperation in our drug efforts — before 
all of that, I asserted that we on the committee had come to under- 
stand that narcotics trafficking is really one of the most serious na- 
tional security problems that faces our Nation and our friends and 
allies throughout the hemisphere. 

I think that in the hearings we have had to date we have taken 
considerable steps toward understanding the nature of that threat. 
It is a problem which has already had a profound effect on our for- 
eign policy. It has had a profound effect on law enforcement and on 
the fundamental governmental, economic, and social institutions in 
this hemisphere. 


(l) 
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During the 11 days of hearings that this subcommittee has held 
to date, we have received testimony from 24 public witnesses, and 
we have taken testimony from numerous other witnesses in closed 
session. These hearings, both public and closed, have documented 
the reality of the threat that is posed by international narcotics 
trafficking and the increasingly pernicious power of the narcodol- 
lar. 

We have seen literally how democracies have been stolen, as in 
the case of Panama. We have seen how a narcodictator, General 
Noriega, has been able to remain in power because of either a lack 
of, or a confusion over, strategy. We have seen how in Colombia 
the international drug cartel has hijacked a nation. They have ter- 
rorized and brutalized the Colombian Government into a near-in- 
voluntary point of submission. 

We have seen now in Haiti where a brief effort at democratiza- 
tion so long denied the people of that tragic nation that has been 
trampled by a military that is engaged deeply in narcotics traffick- 
ing into the United States. Today we will hear more about the situ- 
ation in Haiti. 

In the case of Honduras we have received closed-door testimony 
from a former DEA agent asserting how narcotics-related corrup- 
tion on the part of certain elements of the armed forces of that 
country has stymied the war on drugs and rendered democratiza- 
tion efforts in that country virtually meaningless. 

We have seen how narcotics-related corruption in the Bahamas 
and Mexico continues to frustrate the efforts of our law enforce- 
ment officials, as well as theirs, and how they have failed to stem 
the flow of illegal drugs into the United States — or perhaps we 
should say, more realistically, to place a serious crimp in the flow 
of those drugs. 

It is clear, as we have labored on a task force here in the Senate 
to try to deal with this problem, that unless we understand it com- 
pletely and thoroughly, unless we understand the degree to which 
the narcodollar has begun to take over democracies and insert 
itself into the normal functionality of our institutions, we cannot 
begin to find an effective solution to the problem. 

Corruption obviously will spread. More innocent children and 
adults in this country and others will continue to suffer. And de- 
mocracy will be rolled back, not by Communist-led insurrections 
but by the narcodollars of the drug lords. 

On too many occasions these hearings have shown that our own 
law enforcements agencies have been hampered in their effort to 
meet this threat. The vast majority of our law enforcement commu- 
nity is made up of highly dedicated, risktaking men and women. 
But the evidence is strong that in too many cases enforcement has 
either been timid or lacking and in some cases it has been non- 
existent. 

In still others, certain elements of our Government have per- 
ceived that there were higher national security priorities, thereby 
frustrating legitimate law enforcement efforts in the war against 
drugs. As these hearings have demonstrated, the issue of drugs, 
both in foreign and domestic policy, has on occasion and too fre- 
quently been a secondary concern to our policymakers. 
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As former Ambassador Francis McNeil testified in April, senior 
U.S. officials made a command decision to “put the Noriega prob- 
lem on the shelf’ until the Nicaragua problem had been resolved 
through the Contra policy. This decision was made despite the fact 
that it was common knowledge that General Noriega was a major 
player in international narcotics trafficking. 

During these hearings we received multiple-corroborated testimo- 
ny about the involvement in drug trafficking of the private aid net- 
work supporting the Contras. This corroboration has come from 
former pilots flying missions for the Contras, and even from lead- 
ers within the resistance itself. 

Gen. Paul Gorman, the former head of the United States South- 
ern Command in Panama, testified that he did not know of any re- 
sistance group that had not used narcotics to fund its operations at 
some point. General Gorman also testified that he had warned su- 
periors in the defense establishment that the most serious threat to 
our national security in this hemisphere was posed by the drug 
lords. These warnings apparently fell on deaf ears, which is part of 
the reason that we have a major disaster at this moment on our 
hands in Panama. 

The Pentagon, tragically, has demonstrated little enthusiasm for 
finding a workable solution to ridding Panama of Noriega. It is ap- 
parent that some have been more concerned with the maintenance 
of the status quo than they have in supporting the forces of democ- 
racy in that country. It is deeply disturbing that just last week the 
general in command of our forces in Panama was quoted in the 
Panamanian newspaper, La Estrella, as saying, “I don’t think it’s a 
secret to anybody that I always disagreed with the idea of a quick 
solution.” 

It is even more disturbing to read that the head of the Southern 
Command stated that he did not have any independent knowledge 
of General Noriega’s involvement with drugs. The evidence has 
been so overwhelming that to make such a statement raises very 
serious questions about the treatment of vital information impor- 
tant to national security within our own Government. 

Equally disconcerting was General Woerner’s statement that any 
theory that says that Noriega was a product of the United States 
was pure nonsense, adding that he was a product of Panamanian 
society. Our relations with Panama and General Noriega, whether 
informal or formal, were described by our head of SOUTHCOM as 
“relations of convenience” — “relations of convenience.” And that, I 
think, is the nub of the problem from a policy and a national secu- 
rity standpoint. 

It was convenient to deal with Noriega and to pay him for those 
dealings, even to the detriment of our long-term foreign policy and 
national security interests — that of promoting democracy in 
Panama and waging an effective war against drugs. It is comments 
like that that I believe send an attitude of business as usual in 
Panama, and it is small wonder that as a result many of the people 
of Panama feel betrayed by the current United States posture. 

This latest round of hearings that we enter this week, 3 days of 
them, will focus on some of the command decisions. They will focus 
on the knowledge that we have had within our law enforcement 
community, and of particular importance will be the views of our 
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law enforcement officials who are on the front line in the war 
against drugs. 

In addition, we will have the views of some of the policymakers 
in Washington who have helped to develop strategies to wage that 
war. Panama will once again be part of the focus this week because 
there is much that we still have to learn from this disaster, not 
only for ourselves but for the forces of democracy in that country 
and in this hemisphere. 

Haiti is equally important from a national security standpoint. It 
has become a major transit point for cocaine coming into this coun- 
try, and the major mechanism for facilitating this trafficking is a 
corrupt military which has ended any pretense at democratization 
with the recent ouster of President Manigat. 

So, we have declared war on drugs, but, as our witnesses this 
morning will point out to us, our inner cities in this country have 
increasingly become combat zones in which drug dealers are fight- 
ing drug dealers. Our suburbs remain flooded with cocaine. Our 
schoolyards remain playgrounds and marketplaces for drug deal- 
ers. And our borders are inundated with more narcotics than ever 
before in the history of this country. 

So, it is important for us to listen carefully to the testimony, tes- 
timony which will come from law enforcement officials as well as 
from some who were themselves engaged in the trafficking of nar- 
cotics. This afternoon we will hear from an individual who was a 
lawyer, a judge, the youngest mayor in the State of New Jersey at 
one point in time, a businessman earning $150,000 a year, who 
became involved in drug trafficking. He is now serving a life sen- 
tence without parole. We will hear his story about how he met 
with General Noriega. 

We will hear also from a leader within the Haitian community 
in Miami, who will discuss what is happening in Haiti as well as 
what is happening here in this country in Miami as a consequence 
of the increasing narcotics trafficking. 

And then we will hear from Mr. Tom Cash, who heads the larg- 
est DEA office in this country, whose knowledge similarly is deep, 
who is a dedicated official committed to this war. And we will then 
hear from our U.S. Ambassador to Haiti before breaking for lunch. 

So, I would ask Mr. Biamby if he would come up and take the 
witness stand, please. Mr. Biamby, I appreciate your being here. I 
know you got caught in traffic. 

Mr. Biamby. I apologize for that, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. That is not an unusual problem around here, 
and I know that you are not necessarily familiar with all the 
routes. So, we are very appreciative of your taking the time to be 
here. 

I would like to ask you, if you would, to please stand so I can 
swear you in as a witness. Would you raise your right hand, 
please? 

Do you swear the tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Biamby. I do, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you. If you would take your seat and iden- 
tify yourself, please, for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER E. BIAMBY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

HAITIAN AMERICAN COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION OF DADE, INC. 

Mr. Biamby. My name is Roger Biamby. I am the executive direc- 
tor of the Haitian American Community Association of Dade. 

Senator Kerry. How long have you lived in Miami? 

Mr. Biamby. For the past 10 years. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Biamby, do you have an opening statement 
that you wish to make? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. It is a rather lengthy one, but I thought I 
would shorten it a bit. 

Senator Kerry. Fine. Your full statement will be put in the 
record as if you had read it in its entirety. 

Mr. Biamby. Two, 3 minutes. 

Senator Kerry. Whatever you are comfortable with to tell your 
story. 

Mr. Biamby. Thank you. 

Throughout the CNG and post-CNG period, the United States 
Government, in our opinion, failed to respond appropriately to 
events in Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. Would you pull the mike closer? I want every- 
body to be able to understand what you are saying. Just pull the 
mike down a little bit. 

Mr. Biamby. The United States Government failed to respond ap- 
propriately to events in Haiti and failed to support those popular 
leaders and political parties in Haiti that sought to bring genuine 
democracy into that country. 

In its failure, the United States Government conveyed to the 
military leadership of Haiti the certainty that it could act as it 
pleased and be answerable to no one, and to that effect we can 
recall the various statements made by representatives of the State 
Department as to the constitutionality of the CEP, the electoral 
college in Haiti. 

Both through its action and inaction, the United States Govern- 
ment has created a monster in Haiti. Now they have to deal with 
such a monster, just like they did in Panama. 

For years, the leaders of Haiti and their agents have lived as 
parasites off the Haitian people, either taking from them directly 
or siphoning off foreign aid. The drug trade is a relatively new ven- 
ture for Haitian Government officials,, beginning in the early 1980’s 
with such men as Jean-Claude Paul, Jean-Claude’s father-in-law, 
Ernest Bennett, and the Macoute leader, Lyonel Wooley. 

The crackdown by U.S. officials on Colombian drug traffickers 
led for the search for alternative routes for transporting drugs to 
the United States. In Haiti, greedy and corrupt government offi- 
cials put an entire country at their disposal until Duvalier’s depar- 
ture. However, the United States Government either did not recog- 
nize or refused to acknowledge Haiti’s involvement in the drug 
trade. 

The Haitian Government employed a first-rate public relations 
firm and made it quite clear to United States officials that Haiti 
was a staunch ally in the fight against communism. Opposition 
leaders who protested against the criminal activities of Haitian of- 
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ficials were in turn branded as Communists and their accusations 
were in turn dismissed as politically motivated. 

Since Duvalier’s departure, however, United States officials have 
publicly acknowledged Haiti’s involvement in drug trafficking or at 
least the involvement of one military officer, but this action is as 
much prompted by events in the United States, particularly by the 
realization that we are losing the war against drugs, as by any- 
thing that is happening in Haiti. 

Of course, as the Haitian military leadership becomes more bla- 
tant in its demonstrations of power, its role in the drug trade will 
also increase and become more obvious. In fact, Haiti may well be 
on the way to becoming a haven for drug traffickers and dealers, 
terrorists as well as international fugitives. 

Evidence of change in Haiti includes not only recent political 
events but also the increased presence in Haiti of Colombian drug 
traffickers who are settling and establishing businesses there that 
serve as fronts for their illicit operations. 

Efforts by United States officials to end Haiti’s involvement in 
the drug trade have been unsuccessful. After Duvalier’s departure, 
the DEA set up an office in Haiti. However, the office employs paid 
informants who are themselves either active drug dealers or double 
agents working for the Haitian military. The Haitian Government 
officials have also ordered occasional drug busts to appease DEA 
agents there. 

But these busts are relatively minor. Only a small portion of the 
cocaine recovered in these operations is actually destroyed. Offi- 
cials usually manage to keep most of it themselves, in this way 
both deceiving DEA agents and doublecrossing their Colombian 
partners. 

In order to fight the Haitian drug trade, United States officials 
must recognize that the Haitian Government itself is implicated in 
this trade, implicated so deeply in fact that the trade will only end 
with the removal of this government. Of course, enlarging the DEA 
presence in Haiti and providing additional personnel and equip- 
ment to law enforcement agencies in south Florida will at least 
partially address the problem. 

In the context of considering how best to allocate its scarce 
human and other resources, the United States Government must 
also decide what its priorities are — stopping the flow of drugs from 
Haiti or stopping the flow of refugees escaping intolerable political 
and economic conditions in their homeland. My belief is that drugs, 
not refugees, represent the greater threat to the integrity of the 
United States and that the many vessels used to interdict these ref- 
ugees should be more appropriately diverted to the interdiction of 
drug traffickers. 

Ultimately the United States Government will have to deal with 
the Haitian drug trade at its source, the dozen or so military offi- 
cers who monopolize the trade and control the country. In doing so, 
United States officials must develop a more sophisticated under- 
standing of political processes in Haiti than they have exhibited in 
the past. Not every person or political party in Haiti that opposes 
the government or seeks its collapse is Communist-inspired. There 
are forces at work for democracy in Haiti, even forces within the 
military itself. 
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Before the Haitian Government fully consolidates its position of 
power, the United States must act. It can do so in part by identify- 
ing popular leaders and political parties in Haiti that are dedicated 
to a new government in Haiti. Presently there are four major polit- 
ical parties in Haiti that have popular support and that oppose the 
Haitian Government. The United States should offer them funds 
and technical assistance and help them to create viable organiza- 
tions that can withstand whatever repressive measures the 
Namphy government takes against them. 

Also, by consulting popular Haitian leaders both in Haiti and 
among Haitians in this country, United States officials can deter- 
mine where the divisions within the Haitian military lie and how 
best to use these to promote democratic reforms. I am told that 
some lesser officials within the military are in fact honest men who 
would rather support democratic reform, given the the right oppor- 
tunity. 

Some effort should be made to locate, consult, and eventually 
support such men in order for the United States to implement an 
enlightened and workable foreign policy toward Haiti. Nor should 
the United States officials rule out eventually lending their sup- 
port to those persons and groups in Haiti who in the name of de- 
mocracy advocate the violent overthrow of the Haitian Govern- 
ment. 

While supporting democratic forces in Haiti, the United States 
Government should also intensify its investigations of the Haitian 
drug trade in order to identify beyond any doubt the drug traffick- 
ers in Haiti, their methods of operation, and their contacts in the 
United States. Those involved in the trade should not be allowed to 
move freely between Haiti and the United States or to maintain 
residences in this country. 

Once United States officials are satisfied in their knowledge that 
the highest officials in Haiti are deeply involved in the drug trade, 
the United States Government must take a firm stand against 
them and against the government they represent. United States 
Representatives and Senators must support and even strengthen 
the resolutions presently under consideration in the House and 
Senate calling for stiff economic and political sanctions against the 
Haitian Government. 

United States officials must stop the flow of weapons from this 
country to Haiti, some of which are purchased by Haitian Govern- 
ment agents with money made in the drug trade, and they must 
also attempt to discourage other countries, such as Israel, from sell- 
ing arms to the Haitian Government. Only by acting firmly and 
consistently in its dealings with Haiti and its military leaders can 
the United States hope to establish a secure and more effective for- 
eign policy that is at the same time practical and moral and that 
will command respect of other countries. 

Finally, Senator, I would like to make a plea on behalf of the 
Haitian community in the United States. Drug consumption has 
only recently become a problem in this population, especially 
among the youth. Parents of schoolchildren in Miami, in Dade 
County, not knowing how to react to such an unprecedented situa- 
tion, stand helplessly by or react inappropriately and the problem 
intensifies. 
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A broad, culturally sensitive campaign of education might still 
turn many of these young people around before it is too late and 
also teach parents how to react to drug consumption by their chil- 
dren. The consumption is becoming a major problem in the Haitian 
community and we would urge you to look at the problems con- 
fronting the Haitian people faced with the Macoute military in 
Haiti as well as the Macoutes operating in Miami and that are all- 
powerful. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Biamby appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Biamby. Senator Mc- 
Connell. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, if I may, a brief opening 
statement. 

In this week’s hearing we will be listening to a variety of wit- 
nesses, including representatives of the Reagan administration. We 
will undoubtedly hear about the mistakes made in our policies in 
the past and that is certainly appropriate. It is important also that 
we do not dwell on those past policies and instead we should learn 
from the mistakes and concentrate on using the input of the wit- 
nesses that we will be hearing from in formulating more effective 
policies for the future. 

Also, it is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that the backgrounds of this 
week’s witnesses have been thoroughly investigated so that our 
time is not spent with listening to characters of dubious credibility. 
Our mission is too crucial and our time too limited to hear from 
anyone whose testimony will not help us in developing a construc- 
tive blueprint for the future. 

I would like to say I look forward to this 3 days of hearings. It 
looks to me like we have a variety of different folks to hear from 
and that really concludes my opening statement. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator McConnell. 

Senator Adams, did you have an opening statement? 

Senator Adams. Just to say I am looking forward to the hearings, 
Senator Kerry. The foreign policy issue here is deep and very in- 
volved. The governments of these countries, according to testimony 
that we have seen in the past and I hope we will develop during 
these 3 days, have been impacted and in some cases corrupted by 
the drug trade. 

It is a deep foreign policy issue in which I personally have a deep 
interest and I know the chairman does. I am looking forward to the 
hearings and I thank you. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator Adams. 

Mr. Biamby, how long have you been the executive director of 
the Haitian Community Association of Dade County? 

Mr. Biamby. Seven years. 

Senator Kerry. And you are an American citizen; correct? 

Mr. Biamby. I’m a Haitian citizen. 

Senator Kerry. How many Haitians are living in the Miami 
area? 

Mr. Biamby. We can approximate that in Dade County 70,000 
Haitians reside there. 

Senator Kerry. How many Haitians are there in the United 
States; do you know? 
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Mr. Biamby. Again, we can estimate that close to 1 million Hai- 
tians reside in the United States. 

Senator Kerry. How large is the area in Miami that is known as 
“Little Haiti”? 

Mr. Biamby. I cannot give you the exact square footage, but it 
starts 

Senator Kerry. In population, approximately. 

Mr. Biamby. The population is about 35,000. 

Senator Kerry. And does your role as a community leader put 
you in a position to hear about the narcotics trafficking on a first- 
hand basis? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And have you been learning about that now over 
a period of years? 

Mr. Biamby. Since 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Is Haiti now a major source country for the im- 
portation of drugs into the United States? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How do you know that? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, by the mere presence of the Macoutes, who 
were 

Senator Kerry. Can you describe — some people don’t know — the 
Tonton Macoute; correct? Would you describe what the Tonton Ma- 
coutes are? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, at first they were the henchmen of Duvalier 
to maintain himself in power and their scope broadened later on to 
include all kinds of predatory activities on the Haitian people. 
They became involved in drugs and killings, and they would do 
anything to remain themselves in power. 

When Duvalier left February 7, 1986, those people still remained 
in Haiti and they are still in power. 

Senator Kerry. And the Tonton Macoutes were the very brutal 
police force, the internal police force, that Duvalier created to stay 
in power; correct? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s right. Some of them have been integrated in 
the Haitian military. 

Senator Kerry. Now, are you saying that members of the Tonton 
Macoute are operating in Miami? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How long has that been true? 

Mr. Biamby. It’s been for a number of years. One of the most out- 
standing Macoutes in Haiti in terms of criminal reputation, his 
name is Lyonel Wooley. He’s considered the grandfather, the godfa- 
ther of the drug dealers in Miami and he utilizes a number of 
middle level Haitians to sell the drugs in the United States, and 
children, Haitian children, who are becoming affected by the use of 
cocaine and crack. 

Senator Kerry. In your statement you say that government offi- 
cials — that is, government officials in Haiti — have made specific 
deals, arrangements, with Colombian drug dealers who are the pri- 
mary source; is that correct? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Can you describe what you know of that relation- 
ship? 
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Mr. Biamby. We know of two airstrip fields, one owned by Col. 
Jean-Claude Paul and one owned by a general who is General Min- 
ister at the same time, Williams Regala. The small planes land on 
those private airstrips and the military controls air and space and 
the land in Haiti and no one can question the landing of small air- 
planes in Haiti. 

It is reported — in fact we have heard testimonies on the part of 
former Haitian military who worked under the command of Alex- 
ander Paul — Jean-Claude Paul as well as General Regala, to the 
effect that this is — they were set up to observe and to guard the 
landing of the airplanes carrying cocaine from Colombia. 

Senator Kerry. So, the cocaine comes from Colombia in small 
airplanes and lands at these airstrips, one of which is Jean-Claude 
Paul’s, who has been indicted; correct? 

Mr. Biamby. Right. I want to stress, Senator, that Jean-Claude 
Paul is not the only one dealing drugs in Haiti. The hierarchy of 
the military is very deeply involved in the drugs. 

Senator Kerry. I was fascinated by that. In your statement here, 
there has only been one indictment, and yet in your statement you 
say: “Drugs are unloaded in Haiti until arrangements are made for 
further shipment to the United States, although, as indicated, a 
portion of the cocaine is consumed locally. Among the Haitian mili- 
tary officers involved in this trade” — and you are not bashful — you 
say “are Col. Jean-Claude Paul, Gen. Williams Regala, once a 
member of the CNG and now a cabinet minister under Namphy, 
Col. Acedius St. Louis, Gen. Gregoire Figaro, Col. Hyppolites Gam- 
betta, Col. Bordes Achilles, Col. Prospere Avril, who is said to have 
engineered Namphy’s return to power, Maj. Jean-Robert Figaro, 
Maj. Joseph Dominique Baguidy, and Maj. Rosny Casimir.” 

Is that accurate? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, and we could include a few more captains on 
that list, too. 

Senator Kerry. So, what you are really saying is that the mili- 
tary government, the government that threw out the president of 
the country in Haiti, is now massively involved in narcotics traf- 
ficking? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And the drugs are coming into Miami on the 
small merchant vessels that travel regularly between Haiti and the 
United States? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. We have been told that there are more than 200 
vessels in this trade; is that accurate? 

Mr. Biamby. It could be — by now it’s probably reached 400, which 
is 400. 

Senator Kerry. Now, How do these vessels just come into the 
Little Haiti area in Miami and offload? Do they do this with impu- 
nity? 

Mr. Biamby. Of course, and it is our understanding that they are 
well protected by local officials in Miami. I recall, Senator, that we 
received — you see, our agency is regarded in the Haitian communi- 
ty as one that will protect them and one that will advocate on their 
behalf, and to that effect we receive calls from Haiti. 
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One afternoon I received a call directly from Haiti informing me 
that one of the boats used by Colonel Paul would be arriving in 
Miami within 24 hours. We immediately called the Metro Dade or- 
ganized crime bureau, who subsequently called the FBI or DEA in 
and Customs. And I received a call back within 2 hours requesting 
that I provide specifics as to where the shipment was located in the 
boat. 

You know, we’re not an intelligence service organization, but the 
fact remains that nothing happened. The following day we heard 
those Macoutes in Haiti boasting about how they had sneaked in 
cocaine in the United States and that they had some law enforce- 
ment agency people at their disposal in watching out for them. 
And this is the wrong type of message that law enforcement agen- 
cies should be sending to anybody anyway. 

Senator Kerry. Have you personally had contact with members 
of the Haitian community who work these vessels or unloading 
them? 

Mr. Biamby. Not I personally, but I have people who work for me 
and who work with me who monitor these things very closely. 

Senator Kerry. And they monitor specifically these drugs 
coming off and on? 

Mr. Biamby. Right. 

Senator Kerry. So, it is firsthand, actual eyewitnesses? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s right. We’re talking about an eyewitness who 
saw Major Casimir personally overseeing the loading of drugs on 
the Topsail Star, which was one of the boats identified in the 
Miami grand jury indictment of Colonel Paul. 

Now Paul, because of such publicity, no longer uses the Topsail 
Star to bring in the drugs. He uses other boats. And the leasing of 
those boats is something that must be investigated, because any- 
body in Haiti can lease a boat for a period of time. 

Senator Kerry. So, you are saying that Jean-Claude Paul is still 
doing this, notwithstanding the indictment; is that correct? 

Mr. Biamby. He’s still doing it, and we are flabbergasted when 
we see the Topsail Star and some of the other boats that he direct- 
ly or indirectly has leased continue to come in the Port of Miami, 
the canal. 

Senator Kerry. Why has it been so difficult for the Customs 
Service and other law enforcement authorities to shut that particu- 
lar part of the drug trade down? 

Mr. Biamby. I think it’s a foreign policy decision, Senator. If this 
administration were really concerned about the drugs in Haiti and 
given the fact that they have a military government there that will 
protect the reputation of the United States insofar as Communist 
infiltration and so on and so forth, they seem to think that mili- 
tary rightwing dictatorship is better than a democracy or that the 
leadership of the military is not that deeply involved, or it does not 
represent a threat, just as General Noriega does. 

But it’s a question that we believe the United States Government 
does not care about Haiti and that is why they are not doing a 
damn thing about it. 

Senator Kerry. How long has there been a Miami branch of the 
Tonton Macoute? 
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Mr. Biamby. Oh, ever since we began advocating and defending 
the right of Haitian refugees. The first boatload arrived on Decem- 
ber 12, 1972, and the Macoutes have been moving back and forth to 
Miami. On one occasion, 1984, our agency was firebombed by the 
Haitian consul, who is the brother of Jean-Claude Paul. They drive 
around with guns and automatic weapons — or semiautomatic weap- 
ons, rather — and they still represent a danger. 

A few weeks ago we testified before the Senate Caucus on Nar- 
cotics, and I’ve received at least a dozen death threat calls from the 
Macoutes. And they are both men and women who identify them- 
selves as such, and threatening, saying things that they will find 
my head chopped off in the trunk of a car or they will burn the 
agency down. 

And they drive around Little Haiti. People are scared, and one of 
them, Lyonel Wooley, it is my understanding that he flashes a card 
that identifies him with the CIA. Now we called the FBI when we 
learned about it, and the FBI checked and said that he was not an 
informant of the CIA. 

Now where did he get that, that card? And he is making — he is 
investing a whole lot of money and we suspect that because he 
claims to be a CIA man in Little Haiti that he does whatever he 
wants and nobody can touch him. This is the wrong type of mes- 
sage that needs to be sent to the Haitian community. 

Senator Kerry. Are there now increasing numbers of crack 
houses in Little Haiti? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Have you noticed a major increase in that in 
recent months? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Why haven’t law enforcement authorities been 
able to shut down the crack houses? 

Mr. Biamby. Senator, again I think that it’s a directive that must 
come from Washington. It seems that this is linked directly with 
the foreign policy of the United States to Haiti. If they want to rec- 
ognize that there is a problem in Haiti, then they will crack down 
on those drug dealers. 

Senator Kerry. Well, aren’t there other kinds of difficulties? 
Aren’t there language barrier, wiretap problems, numbers of 
agents, and different problems like that? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, of course, Miami PD, for instance, employs 
just a few Haitians in their force, and the Metro Dade force is prac- 
tically devoid of any Haitian police officers. There is no serious at- 
tempt on their part to really address the problem. 

Now they usually claim that budget restrictions prevent them 
from hiring Haitians, but as long as they continue to act that way 
then they will not be addressing the problem seriously. In fact, 
we’ve called upon them on various occasions. We told them, “Look, 
we can get you people to translate. Don’t hesitate to call on us.” 
But we don’t think they are serious about cracking down on the 
problem. If they were, even with the existing force that they have, 
they could do a real dent in solving the problem. 

But we think that there is a strong correlation between Washing- 
ton, the administration, and the crackdown. 
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Senator Kerry. Let me ask you this. Do you think that as a 
matter of policy we should deny visas to a number of the Haitians 
who now travel back and forth to the United States? Is there 
enough intelligence to justify that kind of step? 

Mr. Biamby. Oh, yes, sir. Yes, sir. They should definitely be 
denied. You see, those Colombians who have been identified al- 
ready as dealers, drug dealers, cannot set foot in the United States. 
Now they use third parties to do so for them, and Haitians who are 
representative of the government and the Macoutes, who live in 
Miami, who travel back and forth, have been doing so since at least 
1984. 

And those are the people who then distribute the drugs in the 
United States. 

Senator Kerry. One more question before I turn it over to my 
colleagues here. We have been told that Colombians are beginning 
now to use the Haitian community in the United States to handle 
the distribution of cocaine in a number of major U.S. cities. Can 
you tell us anything about that? 

Mr. Biamby. I can tell you about Miami, that the Haitians are 
used, are hired as sellers. But there is also a small segment that 
also consumes the drugs. But we know that it’s becoming more and 
more visible in the Haitian community and they call them “Hai- 
tian stations.” 

And in those places that have already been identified as drug 
stations, those people are heavily armed and they are very danger- 
ous. And the word gets around in the Haitian community as to how 
lethal they are. 

Senator Kerry. Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Biamby, I 
missed the beginning of your statement. I was curious. Tell me 
again what the Haitian Community Center is. 

Mr. Biamby. The Haitian American Community Association of 
Dade. We are a human professional service organization that cater 
primarily to the needs of Haitian refugees in Dade County. We pro- 
vide legal services, employment services, educational services, med- 
ical services in terms of AIDS education, summer camps. 

Senator McConnell. Are you a 501(c)(3) organization? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. And where does your money come from? 

Mr. Biamby. Various sources. The primary source is United Way 
of Dade County, the city of Miami, Metro Dade, South Florida Em- 
ployment and Training Consortium, the Private Industry Council, 
the Florida bar. 

Senator McConnell. Do you also get Federal funds as well? 

Mr. Biamby. Two years ago we received a small grant of $15,000 
and $20,000 from the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, which was a direct grant, but most of those dollars that we 
receive from the South Florida Employment Training Consortium 
and the Private Industry Council are grants provided by the Feder- 
al Government to the SDA in Dade County. 

Senator McConnell. And how big is your annual budget? 

Mr. Biamby. It’s about $980,000. 

Senator McConnell. And how many employees do you have? 

Mr. Biamby. We have 28 employees full-time, and 8 part-time. 
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Senator McConnell. I think Senator Kerry asked this, but I 
cannot remember your answer. The Haitian community in Miami 
is roughly how big? 

Mr. Biamby. Within the bounds of the city of Miami it’s about 
35,000. Our agency serves approximately between 15,000 to 21,000 
Haitian clients every year. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Biamby, in listening to your statement 
and rereading the part that you made before I came in, you leave, 
it seems to this Senator at least, the impression that the United 
States is sort of singlehandedly responsible for whatever has gone 
wrong in Haiti over the years, and since our principal mission here 
is to discuss United States foreign policy and how it is affected by 
the drug trade I wonder if I could take you back. 

You gave a little sort of historical perspective with the United 
States policy in Haiti. What should we have been doing? If you had 
been in charge of United States foreign policy as it related to Haiti, 
what would you have done? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, in the first place, are we talking about the 
post-Duvalier era, beginning February 7, or prior to that? 

Senator McConnell. Well, let’s go back, say, over the last 30 
years. What would you have done differently? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, certainly we think the removal of the U.S. 
Ambassador who negotiated the departure of Duvalier represented 
a setback, because the new Ambassador that came in, McKinley, 
came in and was not aware of the subtleties of Haitian politics. 
Therefore, signals that were being sent to the U.S. Embassy as to 
what needed to be done were not recognized and the U.S. Embassy 
did not act accordingly. 

Furthermore, the statements made by Mr. Abrams, Mr. Holwill, 
Mr. Redman, and other spokesmen of the U.S. State Department 
did nothing to encourage the military in pursuing a democratic 
course. For instance, in June 1987 one of the State Department of- 
ficials stated that they were negotiating the constitutionality of the 
CEP. 

Now when the constitution was voted upon by the Haitian people 
in March 1987, we think that this is the kind of message that the 
military welcomed. The military is an institution that does not un- 
derstand what democracy is all about, and we think that the 
United States, those officials 

Senator McConnell. Let me ask you this, then. Should we have 
been willing to send arms and assistance to those who were willing 
to fight for their freedom in Haiti? 

Mr. Biamby. At this point, Senator, I think there is no other 
choice. These people are powerful. We can’t ask an unarmed people 
to face the military. 

Senator McConnell. Well, as you know', Mr. Biamby, we have 
had a heck of a time trying to get support for freedom fighters 
around the world through the Congress. There i ; a great reluctance 
on the part of many Senators and Congressmen to support Ameri- 
can military intervention on behalf of those who are fighting or 
would like to fight, if they had the means to do so, oppressive gov- 
ernments. 

I just wonder politically how in the world we get over that hump 
around here. We have had, as you well know, not too far from 
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Haiti a real struggle over assistance to another group that some of 
us feel while not perfect — that is, the Contras — is obviously superi- 
or to the dictatorial regime with the 100,000-person army that is in 
power. And yet we cannot get that through here. 

How in the world politically do you think we could achieve as- 
sistance to the freedom fighters in Haiti when we cannot do it in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, the problems in Nicaragua are more complex 
and complicated than Haiti. We’re not talking about a government 
that is ideologically motivated or oriented. We’re talking about a 
group of predators that can be removed physically and that will be 
the end of the problem in Haiti. 

Senator McConnell. So, it is your view that dictatorships of the 
right are more offensive than dictatorships of the left? That is your 
view? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. So, the United States should help freedom 
fighters in countries where there is a rightwing dictatorship but 
not help freedom fighters in countries where there is a leftwing 
dictatorship? 

Mr. Biamby. I’m not saying that. I’m not facing that problem. I 
think they should try to unseat any dictator anywhere, whether 
left or right. They are both equally bad. But in the case of Haiti we 
don’t think that the problem — the Haitian military will not find 
the support of the Haitian people in facing a military confrontation 
with Haitians trying to liberate their homeland. 

Senator McConnell. Well, I am a little confused as to what you 
are saying. One time you said dictatorships of the left are not as 
bad as dictatorships of the right. 

Mr. Biamby. They are both equally bad, Senator. 

Senator McConnell. They are both equally bad. Then what, in 
your judgment, should be our policy — to assist freedom fighters, 
whether they are up against dictatorships of the right or dictator- 
ships of the left? 

Mr. Biamby. Both, the same way you are doing it in Nicaragua. 
You should help us in Haiti because we are dealing with people 
who now represent a national threat to security of the United 
States. 

Senator McConnell. Not that it is directly related to Haiti, but 
you do live in this country. Do you support, then, our efforts to 
assist the Contras? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. You said earlier that some of those who 
work for you have witnessed firsthand drug transactions involving 
Haitian officials. Have you ever yourself, have you ever witnessed 
firsthand any such activity involving Haitian officials with drugs? 

Mr. Biamby. Not personally. 

Senator McConnell. Do you have any hard evidence of any such 
activity other than the hearsay of others? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, I’m talking about firsthand information pre- 
sented to me by eyewitnesses, former Haitian military who are 
now in exile in Miami, and also people who work in Haiti who 
work for the government. 



Senator McConnell. Have you identified those individuals with 
firsthand knowledge for the staff here in their earlier discussions 
with you? 

Mr. Biamby. If I haven’t done so, I can do so, provided that they 
not be publicized. 

Senator Kerry. I believe you have identified them to the DEA as 
well as to other law enforcement officials. 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, I did identify some of them to the DEA in 
Miami. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, I think I will suspend for 
the moment. 

Senator Kerry. Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Who did the U.S. Government support in the election, Mr. 
Biamby? 

Mr. Biamby. I don’t know that the United States supported any- 
body. I don’t know that the United States had anybody in mind or 
group of people in mind to support. All I can tell you, Senator, is 
that the United States did nothing to ensure that the elections took 
place on November 29. 

Senator Adams. That was the preface to my question. Colonel 
Paul has been indicted, has he not, for drug trafficking? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct. 

Senator Adams. Was he involved in the election violence that 
prevented that election from being an election that represented the 
will of the Haitian people? 

Mr. Biamby. Well, he is one of the ones who have been identified, 
but he is by no means the only one. 

Senator Adams. I ask this for information, and if you want to 
give it on a private basis, I will accept that. Is he the linchpin in 
Haiti? Is he the power broker similar to when Noriega was a colo- 
nel in Panama — that is, the strongman, the operating middle of 
that Haitian Government operation that is dominating through use 
of the drug trade? 

Mr. Biamby. We don’t think he is the only one. There might be 
two or three who have that similar control and power in Haiti, but 
he is not the only broker. 

Senator Adams. Did the recent coup change anything with 
regard to the drug trade in the Haitian community? 

Mr. Biamby. Of course not. 

Senator Adams. Did control of the drug trade play a role in the 
coup? 

Mr. Biamby. I don’t think so, Senator. The reason I’m saying 
that is because Manigat, who was not the president, associated 
himself with Paul on the pretense that Paul would provide him the 
security that he needed, then in turn Manigat would protect him 
against the United States. 

Senator Adams. I am searching, Mr. Biamby for the group that 
the United States Government, in a change of policy, might poten- 
tially work with to prevent the domination of the drug trade in the 
Haitian Government. Do you believe there are elements in the Hai- 
tian military as well as what Senator McConnell referred to as 
people that are fighting against the government that might form a 
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matrix to prevent this drug trade domination which spreads into 
our communities in the United States? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sir, I believe so, and I believe that they are 
eager to work toward that end. There are some that have indicated 
that they are eager to work toward that end. But I am not willing 
to disclose their names publicly. 

Senator Adams. I did not ask that, Mr. Biamby. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Biamby, I just want to wrap up. I think one 
quick question, though. Has the recent coup, to your knowledge, 
changed anything in Haiti with respect to the drug problem? 

Mr. Biamby. No, sir. The drug problem remains one that is 
deeply embedded in the Haitian military. Now a deal was made 
with Manigat to put him in power and Manigat promised not to 
touch the military. 

Senator Kerry. So, in effect are you saying that the coup has 
simply almost solidified the ability of drug trafficking to continue? 
Is that accurate? 

Mr. Biamby. Oh, there is no doubt, Senator, that during the 4 
months that Manigat was president we witnessed a greater in- 
crease in terms of storefronts that have been opened by Colombi- 
ans — 

Senator Kerry. You say storefronts in Little Haiti in Miami? 

Mr. Biamby. In Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. In Haiti itself? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes, sure. 

Senator Kerry. Increasing Colombian presence? 

Mr. Biamby. Right, and also the contraband has increased tre- 
mendously during the Manigat months. So, you know, we’re not 
talking about a democrat who was elected by the people. We’re 
talking about someone who was selected by the military and the 
personal problems, and they decided to remove him the same way 
that they had selected to put him in power. It is nothing political 
about his removal. 

Senator Kerry. Oswaldo Quintana testified here at our last hear- 
ings about his personal eyewitness account of his dealings with 
Jean-Claude Paul’s wife, his trip to Haiti, his visit with Jean- 
Claude Paul, the airfield that he saw, the cars, the house, all of 
that, the life style. And he told us that Mr. Lyonel Wooley had put 
a price on his head for testifying against Jean-Claude Paul. 

Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Biamby. I read it in the Herald when it occurred. 

Senator Kerry. The Miami Herald? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Is that the same Lyonel Wooley that you re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s the same one, sir. 

Senator Kerry. So, this is the Tonton Macoute operating in 
Miami? 

Mr. Biamby. Yes. He is the topnotch criminal that in the late 
1970’s and early 1980’s, who controlled or who was known by the 
Haitian opposition movement as being one of the most dangerous 
men. And there are plenty of men like him in Miami. 

Senator Kerry. Senator McConnell. 
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Senator McConnell. Again bearing in mind what our mission is, 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, is related to U.S. foreign 
policy, let me make sure I understand again what you think we 
should be doing, and you correct me if I am wrong, because I be- 
lieve I heard you say this to me earlier. 

You think it should be the policy of this Government to provide 
military and other assistance to those who seek a democratic gov- 
ernment in Haiti; is that correct? 

Mr. Biamby. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. I think that is a very sound suggestion as a 
general framework of a policy. It is, as you know, very consistent 
with the policies of the Reagan administration, to try to support 
with military assistance and other assistance around the world 
those who seek to establish democratic governments, whether they 
are being oppressed by a dictatorship of the right or a dictatorship 
of the left. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Biamby, thank you. I think the heart of your 
testimony that is of interest in terms of the foreign policy questions 
in front of this committee is the evidence of the obvious very direct 
linkage between Colombia, Haiti, law enforcement problems in this 
country, increasing crack and a lawlessness that is threatening our 
own institutions here as well as our ability to deal with another 
country in the region. 

And I want to thank you. I know that you have received threats. 

I know this is not easy, and we are very grateful to you for being 
here and taking the time. We will leave the record open for any 
additional questions in writing which we may want to submit. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, if I may further, not to be- 
labor the point, and Mr. Biamby is here to speak for himself, you 
and I keep interpreting what he says. But it seems to me he is 
saying with a different government in Haiti you would have this 
problem diminished; is that right? 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. With a different government in Haiti the 
problem would be diminished. And what you would like to see the 
United States do is to exercise its influence in a potentially very 
direct way. 

Mr. Biamby. That’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. To bring about the creation of a different 
government in Haiti. And, Mr. Biamby, I must tell you that is a 
policy that in general terms I very much support. But we have had 
a difficult time, as you well know, in this country getting support 
for freedom fighters in countries around the world. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kerry. I would just point out that there are very serious 
questions about the role the administration played in the course of 
the Haitian elections. There were many of us on this committee, 
myself included, who urged this administration to state that the 
election in Haiti could not conceivably be fair and that there was 
any possible way for the secret ballot and so forth to go forward. 

So, I think that there is a lot of discrepancy, and this is not the 
place to debate it, as to what did or did not happen in Haiti to 
ensure the very thing to which the Senator refers. But I do not dis- 
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agree with you. I think that where we have an opportunity — and 
we had one in Panama, above all — that is exactly what we ought to 
do. And it is interesting that the Reagan doctrine sort of fell flat 
with respect to Panama. 

Senator McConnell. Well, the problem is, I really did not come 
over here today to defend the administration but since we are 
having this discussion, the problem is it is very difficult for the ad- 
ministration to reach a decision to launch another effort to support 
freedom fighters in another country when the effort has been so 
controversial and so opposed in Nicaragua. 

So, you can understand the reluctance of the administration to 
go down that path again, for example in Panama, or to start such a 
new policy in your country. It has been very, very difficult to get a 
sustained policy of support for those who are seeking to bring 
about democracy through this Congress. 

Mr. Biamby. Then Haiti will continue to be doomed to failure, to 
poverty. As long as we continue to find excuses such as you have 
just presented, the Haitian people will have no hope to built de- 
mocracy and economic development in the future. The Reagan ad- 
ministration may mean well, but it certainly does not prove it in 
its action. 

Senator McConnell. I think you are blaming the wrong group. 
It is the Congress that has been consistently reluctant to deal with 
support for freedom fighters. I think that is the problem — the Con- 
gress, not the administration. 

Senator Kerry. I think the time has come. Mr. Biamby, thank 
you very much for joining us today. I appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Biamby. Thank you. 

Senator Kerry. I would like to ask Mr. Tom Cash if he would 
please come to the witness stand. Mr. Cash, would you stand so 
that I can swear you in? Thank you very much. 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cash. I do, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cash, you’re the special agent in charge of the Miami Field 
Division of the Drug Enforcement Administration; is that correct? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS V. CASH, SPECIAL AGENT IN CHARGE, 
MIAMI FIELD DIVISION, DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Cash. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you are a career law enforcement officer? 

Mr. Cash. I am, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How many years have you been associated with 
theDEA? 

Mr. Cash. Since 1972 with DEA, sir, 25 years in all. Prior to that 
I was with the U.S. Customs Service. 

Senator Kerry. Where are you from, just by way of background? 

Mr. Cash. Atlanta, GA is my hometown, Senator Kerry. 

Senator Kerry. And you have been in Miami since when? 

Mr. Cash. January 4, 1988. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have an opening statement? 
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Mr. Cash. I have a statement barely over 10 pages. I can read, if 
you would like. 

Senator Kerry. I would like you to do that. I think it would be 
helpful to us. 

Mr. Cash. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Kerry and members of the Subcommittee on Terrorism, 
Narcotics and International Operations, I am pleased to be here 
today to discuss Haiti and its role as a transit area for drugs of 
South American origin destined for the United States. Today I will 
be discussing the current narcotics situation in Haiti. I will also ex- 
plain DEA’s primary objective there, focusing on DEA’s approach 
to the myriad of problems we encounter in pursuing our mission in 
Haiti. 

Haiti is of strategic importance to the United States drug inter- 
diction efforts. Haiti is currently favored by South American drug 
traffickers because of its location, the facilities available there to 
support drug movements, and the current state of Haitian antinar- 
cotics enforcement. 

On November 2, 1987, a DEA country office was opened in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. In my capacity as the Special Agent in Charge of 
the DEA Miami Field Division, the Port-au-Prince country office is 
my responsibility. The country office is colocated within the U.S. 
Embassy. 

The DEA country attache operates as a member of the U.S. coun- 
try team, under the policy direction of the Ambassador and day-to- 
day operational direction of the office is provided by me and the 
DEA Miami Field Division. As with all foreign operations, DEA ac- 
tivities are subject to the approval of the Ambassador. 

This subcommittee expressed interest in the language barriers 
that DEA agents face. French Creole is the predominant language 
in Haiti. Neither the DEA country attache nor the assigned DEA 
special agent speaks French Creole. However, language poses no 
real impediment because most of our counterparts speak English. 
The country attache plans to attend French classes in the future. 

Furthermore, because Spanish is the language of the neighboring 
Dominican Republic, Spanish is also a widely used language of 
commerce in Haiti. The country attache is Spanish language- 
trained, and the assigned special agent is a fluent Spanish speaker. 
Thus, our agents have very little difficulty in communicating. 

To place DEA’s role and operations in Haiti in context, I would 
like to summarize for you the overall situation in the Caribbean. 
For a number of years, DEA has had country offices in Jamaica 
and the Dominican Republic. To the east, DEA is represented in 
Puerto Rico and the United States Virgin Islands. To the north in 
the Atlantic, we have a DEA country office in the Bahamas. Cuba 
to some degree forms a barrier to the west. 

The net effect was that before November 1987, when we opened 
our office, we were left with a significant intelligence and oper- 
ational gap — Haiti. The intelligence gap was in the area of tactical 
or “actionable” intelligence. The most essential element of this 
type of intelligence is time-sensitive information on the movement 
of general aviation aircraft and private vessels. 

Information on the entry and exit of individuals who have been 
implicated in drug smuggling is also essential. The operational gap 
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was created by our working relationships with host country law en- 
forcement officials being limited to sporadic liaison visits by our 
San Juan office. This gap can only be closed by the Government of 
Haiti and a continued DEA presence. 

Barring transit of Cuba, we observe that the shortest line-of-sight 
route from the Colombian coast to Florida and the southern 
reaches of the Bahamas and Turks and Caicos is over the island of 
Hispaniola and through the Windward Passage. Haiti occupies the 
western portion of Hispaniola. Port-au-Prince lies approximately 
490 nautical miles north of Riohacha on the Colombian coast and 
about 725 nautical miles southeast of Miami. 

Time distance factors now are significant to traffickers in the se- 
lection of drug smuggling routes. The most direct route reduces 
their exposure time and the vulnerability of their smuggling ves- 
sels and aircraft to U.S. interdiction forces. Our experience is that, 
in many cases, air smugglers prefer to haul a larger payload of co- 
caine, for example, than to take on more aviation fuel and travel 
further. Because of this need for intermediate refueling points for 
trafficker aircraft and smuggling vessels, Haiti is indeed a very at- 
tractive transit country. 

The availability of comparatively secure temporary storage sites 
and transshipment facilities is a plus factor in any transit area. As 
viewed by narcotics traffickers, operational and logistical security 
is essential to successful drug cargo movements. Depending on the 
circumstances, security measures may simply involve concealment 
of their operations or true intentions, or they may involve overt 
physical security measures at the site. 

Virtually all of the Caribbean nations are being exploited as 
transshipment points and staging areas. However, Haiti is particu- 
larly attractive. Haiti offers numerous locations that are being 
adapted to serve trafficker purposes. The drug traffickers have 
been quick to seize the initiative. 

For example, there are more than 20 identified airstrips that will 
accommodate light twin-engine aircraft, which are commonly used 
by drug smugglers. The Haitian Air Force does not routinely patrol 
Haitian airspace, and military control of activity at such airstrips 
is erratic at best. In addition, there are absolutely no radar ap- 
proach facilities in the country. 

The long coastline of Haiti provides numerous small ports and 
landing sites suitable for making deliveries or taking on drug car- 
goes. The Haitian Navy does not routinely patrol these areas. Simi- 
larly, the Haitian Coast Guard poses no real threat to the security 
of trafficker operations. 

Our intelligence indicates that major Colombian trafficking orga- 
nizations are using Haiti as a base of operations, storage site, stag- 
ing area, and a rendezvous point. The Colombian population in 
Haiti is increasing daily. It has been only within the past 8 months 
that the Haitians have been able to make any estimates in this 
regard, and they currently believe that there are about 1,000 Co- 
lombians in Haiti. 

Reportedly, Colombian traffickers are buying legitimate business- 
es to use as front companies for their smuggling ventures. Typical- 
ly, once Colombian organizations gain access to local commerce 
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they focus on the corruption of public officials to protect their in- 
terests. 

I think this practice was best described in detail in the August 
1986 Miami Federal grand jury indictment against members of the 
Medellin cartel. The methods of the cartel, which have been well 
documented in the media, include force and violence, threats to, 
physical assaults on, and murders of informants, or discordant em- 
ployees or any opponents of the cartel. 

Recent political events and the long-term economic situation 
have also served to make Haiti a very fertile ground for exploita- 
tion by drug traffickers. Political instability has followed the depar- 
ture of the former “President for Life,’’ Jean-Claude Duvalier. Also, 
considerable public unrest was associated, as you know, with the 
most recent election activity. Finally, the daily privations suffered 
by a large segment of the Haitian population contributes to this at- 
mosphere. 

From our perspective, then, the principal factors that solidified 
DEA’s perception concerning the importance of Haiti to Caribbean 
area drug disruption efforts were that: Haiti is located astride the 
significant air smuggling routes from South America and Jamaica; 
the Haitian coastline is adjacent to the Windward Passage, a 
prominent sea route for drug movement; and, for some years, our 
intelligence has identified Haitian sites that were and are being 
used by South American traffickers as refueling points, staging 
areas, and transshipment points for cocaine and marijuana cargoes 
destined for the United States. 

DEA is now dealing with officials of the military government in- 
stalled on June 19, 1988. In effect, the organization for law enforce- 
ment has returned to that organization which existed prior to the 
February 1988 installation of the civilian-led government. 

Law enforcement, for example, remains under the control of the 
Minister of Defense and Interior. The civilian government had 
planned to place law enforcement under a justice ministry, but 
that proposal has been rescinded. We thought the creation of a ci- 
vilian police force would be a positive move; however, this will ap- 
parently not happen, at least for the present. 

The current Minister of Defense and Interior served in the same 
capacity in the preelection military government. I would add that 
the current minister was serving in the same capacity when our 
Port-au-Prince country office was opened with the Government of 
Haiti’s concurrence on November 2, 1987. 

They were supportive of DEA’s presence in the past, and we have 
seen no indication to date of any change in their attitude. Because 
of the change in governments we have necessarily suffered some 
setbacks in our programs to the extent that we must now revitalize 
some liaison channels. We are now proceeding to do this. 

Many problems and challenges face the Government of Haiti, not 
the least of which is equipping and training an effective narcotics 
investigative unit within the national police force with whom we 
work. In looking at the current state of drug enforcement in Haiti, 
it is important to ’ ecognize that it is not a matter of the govern- 
ment’s resolve so much but the lack of effective drug interdiction 
and investigative capabilities that hinder Haiti’s ability to confront 
and overcome this situation. The availability of the State Depart- 
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ment’s Bureau of International Narcotics Matters funding will be 
essential to this undertaking. 

Our task here can best be characterized as one of institution- 
building. We believe that it is critical that we move without delay. 
The current narcotics element of the Haitian police is a 19-officer 
police unit stationed in Port-au-Prince. It is sobering to note that 
the unit has only two assigned vehicles. 

A new officer in charge has been assigned to the narcotics unit. 
We shall urge his attendance at appropriate DEA schools at the 
earliest possible date. The former officer in charge had been tasked 
with preparation of a plan for expansion of the narcotics unit and 
their deployment throughout the country, not just in Port-au- 
Prince. 

The development of credible antinarcotics police units in the 
provinces is within itself an enormous task. This will be a very 
long-term endeavor. We will strongly urge our counterparts in the 
new government to implement this concept. 

Another DEA aim is to encourage the adoption of procedures re- 
lating to Haitian interdepartmental coordination and information 
sharing, and the sharing of appropriate intelligence with DEA for 
use by investigative and interdiction agencies. For example, we see 
a compelling need for Haitian antinarcotics officials to develop and 
implement the capability to assess and coordinate the flow of perti- 
nent information on the identity of individuals, both Haitian and 
foreign, smuggling and related criminal activity, and information 
on the entry and exit of suspect aircraft and vessels from Haiti. 

We are actively assisting in these endeavors. The Haitians have 
committed resources and are making some progress. With our as- 
sistance, the Haitians established the Center for Information and 
Coordination in Port-au-Prince on November 4, 1987. The CIC is op- 
erated by 21 full-time Haitian employees, most of whom are mili- 
tary. The main office is located at the Port-au-Prince International 
Airport. 

A computer system and communications equipment were in- 
stalled by DEA, and the building of an automated intelligence data 
base is underway. A satellite center is located at the smaller gener- 
al aviation airport nearby. The opening of a satellite center at Cap- 
Haitien and eventually at Jeremie in southern Haiti are also being 
planned. 

The CIC collects information on all aircraft landings and vessel 
sightings that are reported in Haitian territory. The aircraft and 
vessel information is transmitted to the EPIC on a daily basis for 
comparison to drug law enforcement data bases to see if we have 
any information. Information on suspect aircraft and vessels is 
then transferred back to DEA Port-au-Prince by EPIC to be shared 
with Haitian authorities as appropriate. 

Other activities monitored, for example, include the entry and 
exit of foreign nationals through Haitian ports of entry, and appro- 
priate information is then passed to the Haitian police. 

The same type of center has been operational in the neighboring 
Dominican Republic since 1986, and similar centers are being 
planned for the Bahamas and Jamaica. Eventually all of the cen- 
ters will be linked to create a formidable intelligence collection net- 
work throughout the Caribbean. 
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We shall encourage the Haitians to adopt asset forfeiture laws 
similar to our own. If, for example, aircraft with illegal fuel sys- 
tems were subject to seizure under Haitian law, the impact to drug 
trafficking organizations could be severe. This would, of course, re- 
quire an expansion of their aircraft capabilities. In a similar vein, 
the seizure of vessels with false compartments would certainly 
have a salutary impact. At the same time, we must recognize the 
virtual nonexistence of an effective Haitian Coast Guard and the 
expanse of large areas not routinely patrolled. 

The existing extradition treaty, dating from 1904, does not ad- 
dress narcotics offenses. From time to time we receive information 
that DEA fugitives have been observed in Haiti. One fugitive was 
formally expelled to the United States last November. We will con- 
tinue to encourage the adoption of a formal extradition treaty that 
addresses narcotics offenses between our two countries, and we un- 
derstand that mutual legal assistance treaty negotiations have 
been in progress for some time. That would be by the Justice De- 
partment. 

We also see other opportunities in Haiti to improve our overall 
drug interdiction posture. First, we encourage assistance to the 
Government of Haiti in the installation of incountry approach 
radar facilities. The objective here is to close the radar gap be- 
tween the radar facilities at Cabo Rojo in the Dominican Republic 
and the United States naval facility in Guantanamo. The coverage 
now available is effectively masked by the mountains north of 
Port-au-Prince. 

Radar coverages of this area are urgently required. We also need 
a much better intelligence assessment of the volume and nature of 
commercial and general aviation aircraft that enter, exit, or overf- 
ly Haiti. Eventually we need to look at a joint apprehension capa- 
bility which could be similar to Operation BAT in the Bahamas. 
The concept would involve the airlift by helicopter of Haitian mili- 
tary and or police with DEA special agents to interdict smuggling 
ventures in Haiti. 

We have noted some initial Haitian successes during the short 
period since the establishment of our DEA country office. Haitian 
police reported four significant seizures, amounting to 672 kilo- 
grams of cocaine and 454 kilograms of marijuana. The three co- 
caine seizures, each over 200 kilograms, were made at Port-au- 
Prince International Airport, Cap-Haitien International, and Port- 
de-Paix. The marijuana seizure was made at Ile-a-Vaches, off the 
southern coast of Haiti. However, no significant seizures have been 
reported by the Haitian Government since the aborted general 
election on November 29, 1987. 

As this subcommittee is aware, a grand jury in the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida recently indicted Jean-Claude Paul, an influential 
military officer, for narcotics offenses. This is but another example 
of the corrupting influence of drug profits. Haiti is not alone, of 
course, in having to face up to having officials who have been cor- 
rupted by the huge profits of drug trafficking. We have seen this 
elsewhere, and unfortunately it is likely we will see more of it in 
the future. 

We believe, and certainly hope, that the indictment of Colonel 
Paul, as in the case of other foreign officials, is being read by the 
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Haitian people as a measure of our resolve. We are pressing for the 
Haitian Government to find a way to bring Colonel Paul to justice. 

I would also like to interject at this point that the Haitian exile 
community in south Florida has also felt the impact of the narcot- 
ics traffic. The Haitian community, as well as other communities 
in south Florida, have been victimized by the crack cocaine epidem- 
ic that has swept Florida and elsewhere. While the transit route of 
the source cocaine cannot be positively ascertained, no doubt some 
of the cocaine arrived in Florida via the Haitian route. 

Within the framework of our discussion today, and given the cur- 
rent resources available to the Haitian Government and DEA, our 
best opportunity for early rewards is to improve the flow of tactical 
intelligence. The establishment of the CIC was a positive step, but 
the collection capability must be expanded in terms of area cover- 
age. Success here would enable the U.S. interdiction elements to 
improve the focus of their offshore drug interdiction efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. Because of the 
sensitivity which our counterparts in Haiti attach to some of the 
issues they face today, it may be appropriate to address certain 
questions in a closed session. However, to the extent that I can, I 
will be pleased to take your questions. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Cash. I appreciate 
that. 

Both Roger Biamby and Oswaldo Quintana have testified that 
Haiti is increasingly important as a transit country. You have now 
agreed with that, I take it. You see that as accurate? 

Mr. Cash. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And is there a reason that Haiti has become pop- 
ular beyond the geography that you described — the straightline 
shot between Colombia and the United States? 

Mr. Cash. Other than the geographic aspects, certainly the Co- 
lombian traffickers are well aware of the average per capita 
income in Haiti of $346 per year and easily recognize that it is the 
poorest country in the Western Hemisphere. I think that has an 
additional attraction for being able to go a long way toward being 
able to obtain whatever you need for a price. 

I think the abject poverty there certainly is cause for concern on 
a variety of issues, not just narcotics. 

Senator Kerry. On the other hand, the principal traffickers in 
Haiti are very rich. They are the military officers, aren’t they? 

Mr. Cash. I can’t say that the principal traffickers’ knowledge in 
Haiti is wide enough for us to say that every military officer is a 
trafficker. I can say certainly that in the investigations that we 
have conducted, the Drug Enforcement Administration conducted 
in Miami, it certainly resulted in Mr. Paul’s indictment, which was 
clear indication of that fact. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. Paul is rich; correct? 

Mr. Cash. I understand he’s quite wealthy, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And those people who have the power to permit 
the drugs to go through Haiti are the people who control the air- 
fields, control the ports and so forth; correct? 

Mr. Cash. You would think that would be the case, Senator 
Kerry. There’s so many airfields out there that are simply uncon- 
trolled, not necessarily on anybody’s land. There certainly are air- 
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strips, as you heard earlier today, on Jean-Claude Paul’s land and 
perhaps airstrips on many other people’s land. But there’s a whole 
plethora of them out there. 

There’s virtually no air approach radar to tell what planes come 
and what planes go. It’s like operating in a nether world down 
there. 

Senator Kerry. Is it fair to say that you simply do not have the 
ability to track those fields or even to penetrate the larger portion 
of the military that might be involved? Is that accurate? 

Mr. Cash. That’s true, sir. Neither DEA nor the host country 
itself. As I say, I was quite surprised, coming in there on commer- 
cial aviation, to find out that there’s no radar approach facilities. 
Everything is VFR. 

Senator Kerry. Is Mr. Biamby’s assessment of the situation in 
Miami itself in the Haitian community one that you share? 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. I have talked to Mr. Biamby following Sena- 
tor Graham and Senator D’ Amato’s field hearing on May 21, and 
we have moved into trying to initiate a number of demand reduc- 
tion-type programs within our capabilities in the Haitian communi- 
ty because clearly it is being affected by crack, crack consumption. 
Clearly there is a problem of getting into the communications busi- 
ness with the Haitian community in Miami. 

Mr. Biamby has told me that about 30 percent are English speak- 
ers, so it requires the use of Creole. But fortunately I have a spe- 
cial agent that is a Creole speaker, so we can address that. 

Senator Kerry. You can address that with one agent? 

Mr. Cash. Well, we just don’t have an enormous demand reduc- 
tion program. As you know, sir, there are a number of other pro- 
grams that the Government of the United States is contributing to 
Miami, not the least of which was a Bureau of Justice Assistance 
grant that was just given last year — I’m sorry, last week for 
$350,000 for the next year to address crack. And no doubt Chief 
Dixon, the chief of the Miami Police, will be undertaking that in 
Little Haiti as well as he has done in the past. 

Senator Kerry. Well, talking turkey here for a minute, do you 
really feel as a field law enforcement official that that is going to 
provide you with the manpower that you really need? 

Mr. Cash. No, sir. I certainly would say that we are limited in 
our capabilities by personnel. There’s no question about that. I 
think we all have that in the south Florida area, though, we are 
seemingly inundated. 

Senator Kerry. I was struck in your testimony about the 
progress that you hope to have forthcoming, and I applaud your op- 
timism — obviously it is welcome — but, you know, you talk about 
working with the police department and you talk about the hope to 
get a particular radar site or something. 

But here we are with a new government, at the center of which 
is Jean-Claude Paul, who is indicted. Now most of these people are 
working for people who are making this money off the drug traffic. 
Are you serious about expecting them to put themselves in prison? 

Mr. Cash. I think that we in the Caribbean, as you know, are 
frequently confronted with the types of operational problems on 
the one hand, with which DEA deals on a daily basis, and then the 
political implications that go over into the operational. We must 
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remain optimistic. I think that the task is mammoth. I don’t think 
that there’s any question about it. 

I believe that when you look at an island nation so perfectly situ- 
ated logistically and then examine the fact that it has neither coast 
guard nor radar, when you look at 19 police officers in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, and 2 vehicles, when you look at virtually no commu- 
nications facilities between, let’s say, Port-au-Prince, which they 
have got pretty much under control, at least the effort — they’ve got 
a significant effort in Port-au-Prince — but if you go north, due 
north, across Port-au-Prince to Cap-Haitien, that’s an internation- 
al — that’s a potential Dope International Airways location there. 

And to get people across is about a 4V2-hour drive over roads 
that are pockmarked and damaged to the point of it being a hercu- 
lean effort just to get over there. It’s a day’s drive over and a day’s 
drive back. 

There are a lot of big problems to overcome. I think that DEA 
takes the position that we must be positive and deal with the gov- 
ernment that we have to deal with at that time. We perhaps can 
do something or do nothing. 

Senator Kerry. If we were able to make you the drug czar to- 
morrow, what would you do in response to the problems you have 
just described? I mean, you have a problem of a government that is 
controlled by the drug narcotics traffickers themselves. You have 
incredible logistical problems, no radar, remote airfields, incredible 
problems of language, and so forth. 

If we are going to be serious in terms of telling America that we 
are going to try to interdict and have a war on drugs and I admire 
your optimism; I really do — but if tomorrow you can do what is 
necessary, what would you do? What would you say we have to do 
as a matter of urgency here? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I think we have to concentrate on perhaps 
supply and demand — supply in the countries of Bolivia, Peru, and 
Colombia, and certainly that demand that is here. Clearly if the 
traffickers had a twin-engine airplane with a 1,200- to 1,500-mile 
range on it, with lift capability for 500 to 700 kilos, Haiti would go 
out of the dope picture altogether, because they could then fly di- 
rectly from the Guajira Peninsula of Colombia to Jacksonville or 
Miami or Tampa. 

Senator Kerry. But some of them do that. We have Westwinds, 
Citations. I mean, I hear of all kinds of aircraft. 

Mr. Cash. Some of them do, Senator, but there are more who do 
not go that great distance. Most of the Bahama chain is certainly a 
major stopping-off point, and that chain is a logistical chain. I 
think you see in virtually — the Bahamian operation, you see it in 
Jamaica, you see it in Haiti, you see it in Santa Domingo in the 
Dominican Republic. Clearly, logistics has a heck of a lot to do with 
why the traffickers choose certain routes. 

The traffickers read the newspapers. They follow your hearings 
closely. They are very well aware of where our efforts are as a gov- 
ernment and where the weak spots are. And they have a propensi- 
ty to exploit the weakest spots. I think that if you look at the long- 
term operations and the long-term impact on the amount of co- 
caine that we see in South America, the immense growth in 
Europe now taking place with cocaine going to Europe — I think 
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that you’re going to see Madrid in the 1990’s as Europe’s Bogota — 
clearly the supply is unending and the demand is voracious. 

And as we go along the chain from the Andes to the nostrils, as 
I’ve said before, I think that there’s a long flight record there that 
shows that they are looking for those weak points. And Haiti is one 
of those weak points along the line which has been taken advan- 
tage of. 

Senator Kerry. Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I gather, even though the Dominican Republic is not the subject 
of the hearing today, that the problem is not, the transshipment 
problem, is not as bad there as it is in Haiti; is that correct? 

Mr. Cash. Starting about 4 years ago, Senator McConnell, the 
Dominican Republic undertook this CICC concept that we spoke of. 
They brought in and put together in what is really a landmark 
type of an example for other island nations to follow, they have the 
army, the navy, the coast guard, they have their law enforcement 
agencies and intelligence agencies, and they have the wherewithal 
to have an air force that patrols, a coast guard that patrols, and a 
navy that patrols. 

They have been very effective. On one occasion, as you may 
recall, a trafficker’s plane flying across the Dominican Republic re- 
fused to land and it was disabled by the Dominican Air Force — shot 
down, if you will — and that has had a rather large impact on the 
Dominican Republic. 

Senator McConnell. Given, as you put it, the endless supply and 
voracious demand, could it not then be argued since Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic share the same island that quite possibly the 
best thing we could do for Haiti would be what Mr. Biamby sug- 
gested — which is to be looking for elements in that country who 
have the courage, if properly assisted, to stand up and try to 
change the government structure? 

Wouldn’t that make your job a lot easier in Haiti if you had a 
government that was more responsive to the people and less in- 
clined to engage in corruption? 

Mr. Cash. Well, any government that is less inclined to engage 
in corruption and takes very seriously their mission of narcotic en- 
forcement is one that we applaud and advocate, and clearly the Do- 
minican Republic falls into that category. 

Senator McConnell. It sounded from your testimony as if your 
problem was only exacerbated by the Government in Haiti, which 
not only appears to be a part of the problem but, even if it were 
not a part of the problem, rather incompetent at dealing with these 
kinds of transshipment problems. 

Mr. Cash. Well, there is always that difficulty, Senator McCon- 
nell, and of course we at the same time are not blind to any direct 
knowledge or any direct evidence. We have not had a large amount 
of direct knowledge, although we are always seeking to come up 
with facts that would support any kind of law enforcement action 
that could take place in this country relative to corruption, indict- 
ments, and I think the Paul case is an example of those kinds of 
activities. 

But it is not an easy task when you are dealing in an impover- 
ished country to ask that country to put forth an effort that they 
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financially do not have the capabilities of doing. So, I think that 
the economic status plays a large role there as well. 

Senator McConnell. Certainly we know from this country and 
from the Bahamas, which also purports to be a democracy, that it 
is possible to corrupt officials in a democracy just as easily, some 
would argue, than with other kinds of countries. But do you find 
any pattern in terms of cooperation with the local government to 
deal with these kinds of problems? 

Do you find any pattern? Is it easier to get the kind of commit- 
ment and cooperation that you need in a country that is more 
democratically selected? Is there any pattern there? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I can’t really say, sir, that there is a specific pat- 
tern. I think that countries engage in commitments in the antinar- 
cotic effort for a variety of purposes. Certainly stability of their 
own government is the chief purpose. I think that we do know that 
the traffickers have large, large amounts of money. I think that 
the Haitians and the Dominicans and the Bahamians and the Ja- 
maicans also are aware of that. 

And narcotics in many aspects has taken on a political life of its 
own in certain countries, and for that reason the governments may 
well realize that there’s a threat from without by virtue of not at- 
tacking. It’s very difficult for me to make a blanket statement like 
that, though. 

Senator McConnell. I was just wondering if a government 
knows it has to answer to people who get to vote on it whether or 
not it might be more responsive. For example, as you well know, 
there are some genuine democracies in Central America. I would 
not argue that any of them are drug free any more than this one. 
But you do not hear Costa Rica or Guatemala or Honduras pop up. 
You do not hear the Dominican Republic pop up as often as you do 
Haiti and Panama. 

I am not trying to overinterpret this, but I am wondering again 
in formulating American foreign policy whether it might not be 
concluded — and I know making policy is not your job — but I am 
wondering whether it might not be concluded that the very best 
thing this country can do, short of dealing with the supply end and 
the demand end, is to be encouraging in every way possible democ- 
racy, which by and large is on the move in this hemisphere. 

Mr. Cash. I would agree with that, sir. I believe that we have 
had, as I say, a very large shortcoming in our most optimistic 
hopes of getting, you know, basics. In Haiti we’re not talking about 
winning any Super Bowl. We’re just blocking and tackling and we 
can’t really block and tackle with the paucity of resources that the 
Haitians have, and, as you know, we are as effective as our host 
country counterparts and their commitments, in many instances. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Cash, on that note, let me just ask you — and 
I would ask my colleague could I just proceed for a minute and 
then come back? I want to follow up on that. 

Let’s say you double or triple the resources. If the bosses in the 
country are corrupt, is it going to make a difference? 

Mr. Cash. I don’t think that we have the evidence that the very 
leadership of the entire country is corrupt, and perhaps you have 
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some evidence like that. Senator Kerry, or have heard some things 
like that. 

Given direct knowledge — and that’s what I, as a law enforcement 
officer have to deal with — I hear a lot of rumors and I hear a lot of 
conversations, but insofar as the totality of the leadership I’m not 
prepared to answer that. I don’t think I’m well enough educated on 
that. 

Senator Kerry. Senator Adams wants to follow up on that. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Cash, I am a former U.S. attorney and I 
dealt with county-to-county racketeering and corruption problems. 
Often in counties in the United States you have a corrupt sheriff in 
one and a police chief or a sheriff who is not in another. 

I am reminded of one in particular where we had the sheriff al- 
legedly running a prostitution ring, or at least protecting it. When 
you are running a day-to-day operation and attempting to put your 
people on the street and increase your resources, if you have funda- 
mental corruption at the governmental level, which in this case we 
believed we had with the sheriff — and we convicted him — you 
cannot rely on your information and you can waste an awful lot of 
time, money, and people. What should we do about a situation 
where the top level control will feed you a bust every so often, will 
feed you information that they want, but the operation not only 
continues but it expands because it is completely protected. 

Now that is what I am hearing about Haiti and I would like to 
know whether or not you believe that is correct. 

Mr. Cash. Having been in Haiti only 6 months, since Novem- 
ber — or 7 months — Senator Adams, I don’t think that I really can 
tell you whether or not every action in Haiti in narcotics enforce- 
ment is controlled by a corrupt official of some sort. 

Senator Adams. Well, but you have Colonel Paul. He is very high 
in the military and involved with the program you have described 
to us. He has been indicted, and it is just like indicting the sheriff. 
To pour resources into a day-to-day operation when the group that 
you are dealing with is in the operation seems to me to be a very 
shaky law enforcement policy at best. 

I am talking to you as a professional law enforcement person. I 
am not trying to criticize you. What we are trying to focus on in 
this — and that was the reason for my opening remarks — is that if 
we have had a policy in this Government that it is all right to have 
a military government in, whatever kind of government it is, be- 
cause our goal is to be anticommunism or it is to foster stability in 
an area, and that government is drug-related, then I do not know 
that the day-to-day operations that you have just described are ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Cash. Well, let me on two fronts answer your question. Sena- 
tor Adams. No. 1, Colonel Paul is not a figure with whom we deal 
in law enforcement nor is he associated with law enforcement in 
Haiti. 

Colonel Paul is in charge of, well alternatively the Desalines Bat- 
talion or is in a police administrative job. His present position is 
not at all certain from what I am being informed of in Haiti among 
the Embassy people there. He certainly is not. ;> port of our law en- 
forcement entity. 
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Second, the resources and the amount of effort we’re utilizing, as 
I think my testimony showed, is much more of a strategic nature 
than in trying to cure corruption within the Haitian Government. 

Senator Adams. That may be our job, somebody else’s job. I am 
just trying to get information, and I do not like what I am hearing. 
But if you have key people in governments that are in on the trade 
and you are relying on their information and enforcement, we have 
to do something different. 

Mr. Cash. You’re absolutely right, sir. I have no information that 
the people that we work with at the operational level are involved 
in corruption. 

Senator Adams. All right. Now, let me pin that directly to the 
testimony we heard from the witness before. And we are going to 
go into this with other countries as we go along. 

You mentioned if you had a two-engine airplane that had a cer- 
tain capacity you would fly it direct. That is not a pattern that you 
and I know if you have got a safe haven and a safe haven. 

And what I understood was happening, and tell me if I am 
wrong, is you safe haven into Haiti and then you have the Miami 
River with the Haitian community there, and you are safe havened 
to safe haven. Now is that right or is that wrong? 

Mr. Cash. Well, basically that’s right, sir, as far as it goes. But I 
don’t think it goes quite far enough. I tried to 

Senator Adams. Well, go right ahead. 

Mr. Cash. Let me just put the 

Senator Adams. Put it in context for me, because 

Mr. Cash. Because the operation in Haiti is so small and so new 
it’s almost in its infant phase, if you will. 

I’m not able to make the assertions based on the evidence that 
there is a superhighway that runs between Haiti and the Miami 
River of narcotics trafficking. That clearly is a route. Senator 
Adams. 

It is not a major route, though, when one considers the 700 is- 
lands in the Bahamas. It’s not even close to being comparable with 
that arena. So, I think that when we put things in perspective 
Haiti is a growing and is a significant area that opportunistically 
offers traffickers a great many advantages. 

But in comparison with other Caribbean island areas, particular- 
ly the Bahamas, it pales in importance. So, I don’t see that that is 
necessarily a superhighway of narcotics trafficking. 

As I said in my testimony, virtually all of the Caribbean islands 
are transit points, some more than others. 

Senator Adams. But you have one building here. 

Mr. Cash. Absolutely. One is building here and we are in our 
very young stages. 

Senator Adams. That is what the committee is inquiring about, 
because you have got a two-way ability to do this. One is control of 
both ends without your law enforcement, whether it is for language 
differences or whether it is a tight community you cannot pene- 
trate. 

The second part is the government is corrupt. You have the old 
government-to-government and diplomatic protection operation 
running. I am just trying to get from you who whether this is an 
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extension of the past or the new future of what has been the exist- 
ing Caribbean operation. 

Mr. Cash. Well we certainly would try to operate within the lim- 
ited scope that we have, given the limitations I just spoke to you 
about, transportation. 

Basically we’re in Port-au-Prince at the moment, and we hope to 
expand. And certainly the island of Haiti may indeed be much 
more significant than we all know. I am willing to concede that, 
because obviously, as I say we’re not out on the outback and we 
can’t really make an evaluation. But we have a long way to go. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. What troubles me a little bit, Mr. Cash, and 
again I totally associate myself with the remarks of Senator Adams 
that this is not directed specifically at your comments but more at 
a strategy which is reflected by what you have described. And that 
is that Haiti sort of sniffs of a Panama in the making, if you will. 

Here is a country where you have increasing drug trafficking, 
where you have a military that has tightened its hold on the coun- 
try, where top military officers are alleged to be involved in it and 
one of them has been indicted already by our own Government. 

And we are sitting there with this tactical day-to-day operation 
as an agent here, an operation there. And by your own admission 
you have the airfields out there, you have all kinds of options, and 
you have this safe haven to safe haven opportunity. 

And what I fear is that we are not seeing the forest for the trees 
or someone is not seeing the forest for the trees as we continue tac- 
tically without thinking strategically. I want to come back to that. 

We have two back-to-back votes here. It is a time where we 
would have taken a recess anyway. So, we are going to recess for 
approximately 10 minutes and then we will pick up, and I would 
like your response to that when we pick up and get back. We will 
recess for 10 minutes. 

(Recess.] 

Senator Kerry. The hearings will come back to order. Thank you 
very much. I hope we do not have too much further vote interrup- 
tion in the course of the morning, Mr. Cash. 

Coming back to the question that I posed to you, I want to be 
sure to be fair and give you a chance to answer that. I expressed 
my concern about the forest-for-the-trees aspect and the tactical 
versus larger strategy. 

You have 20 some years of experience in this now. You have 
been out there. You know what it is like to be pushing that rock up 
the hill and it keeps tumbling down. And I wonder if you do not 
feel a little bit frustrated, just talking frankly about it. 

Mr. Cash. Well, we always feel frustrated about the drug prob- 
lem, Senator Kerry. We certainly welcome the attention that your 
committee has given it and the Congress as a whole. We think it’s 
long overdue. 

But the levels of frustration are high. I am a law enforcement 
officer, as you pointed out. We are not policymakers. Certainly we 
have to operate in the arena as we see the arena developing. 

And I guess we have two choices. In some instances, many would 
say we can do something or we can do nothing. We take the we- 
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can-do-something approach and try our level best. And as you 
noted earlier, perhaps we are institutionally optimistic. 

But at the same time we certainly have the advantage in Haiti 
at least of being on the ground, being able to follow up on a great 
deal of information that comes to us from outside Haiti. 

We have, as you know, a very active enforcement and intelli- 
gence collection effort within the entire Caribbean. It is, though, 
nevertheless obviously frustrating. 

Senator Kerry. Now that intelligence network is clearly telling 
you about Haiti and its increasing role. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. Haiti, its increasing role, the role of the Do- 
minican Republic. We frequently compare the Dominican Republic 
to the Haitians as a country that has taken and put some resources 
in to address this kind of problem. 

We have pointed out that the Dominicans, in fact the Haitians’ 
CIC there, their little intelligence center, and I say little intelli- 
gence center, my statement says computers, I think we should look 
at this for what it is. This is not some enormous IBM complex. This 
is a couple of PC’s, maybe less than 20,000 dollars’ worth of com- 
puter equipment. 

But they have been over to the Dominican Republic. And we try 
to engender some aggressiveness such as the Dominican Republic 
has shown and they have been back and forth. So, nonetheless it’s 
a slow process given the assets and the resources within, which 
they operate, as I said earlier not even having a basic ground con- 
trol radar. 

We sometimes get information from Guantanamo radar that 
there is a plane and the plane is coming to Haiti, it meets the sus- 
pect profile and the like. We call our office in Haiti and of course 
notify them of the information that we have. 

But relatively consistently, there’s nothing we can do because 
there’s no radar in Haiti to even show that the plane’s coming. The 
Haitians don’t know that the plane’s coming themselves. 

So, they say, “Well, where’s the plane coming? Is it coming to 
this airport or is it coming to that one? So, we can watch Port-au- 
Prince, we can’t watch Cap-Haitien, we can’t watch Port dePaix. 
We can’t watch a number of other places.” 

So, we have to, I guess, at least try to operate within the law en- 
forcement parameters and within the area that we are capable of 
operating in, but it’s rudimentary at best. 

Senator Kerry. I was just thinking that must be where the tele- 
vision show got that phrase, “da plane, da plane.” 

Mr. Cash. It’s about that way, except nobody knows where the 
plane’s going. 

Senator Kerry. Or coming from, as the case may be. How long 
has Haiti been a major transshipment country? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I can’t say that as a classification Haiti is a 
major transshipment point because I have to look at the other 
countries in the area and their impact directly on the United 
States. 

Clearly the Bahamas chain with 700 islands is a major transship- 
ment area. But Haiti’s role has become prominent in 1983 up to 
the present, increasingly, largely, I think, like other islands. 
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If you traced all the activity you would see that in 1982 the for- 
mulation of the Medellin cartel, you will see beginning in that era 
we noticed the aircraft, the organized deliveries either by air or sea 
container and the everincreasing and burgeoning amount of co- 
caine that we see entering the United States. 

Senator Kerry. So, that began in 1982 and 1983? 

Mr. Cash. I say 1982 or 1983, but we were not there, as I said in 
my testimony, until last November, except on a TDY basis, in and 
out, and 

Senator Kerry. Compared to other countries in the region, the 
Bahamas, Cayman Islands, the Turks and Caicos 

Mr. Cash. Well, certainly the Bahamas, it would be similar to 
the Turks and Caicos, but the thing that makes Haiti more attrac- 
tive is the totality of the nonexistence of a coast guard or a navy or 
an air force or a law enforcement institutional civilian structure to 
address this problem. 

Senator Kerry. How many people are in your DEA office there? 

Mr. Cash. We only have two at the moment, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Two people 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. For all of Haiti. 

Mr. Cash. Well, yes sir, for all of Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. Does that frustrate you? 

Mr. Cash. I would say it is, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Have you asked for more? 

Mr. Cash. At this particular point in time, we put in a request 
on an annualized basis for additional resources. That’s the normal 
staffing procedure. And we address that in January of each year 
commensurate with our budget authorization. 

Senator Kerry. Now, it is my understanding that DEA has a 
formal policy of not investigating high-level officials of a foreign 
government who are suspected of drug trafficking. Is that accurate 
or not accurate? 

Mr. Cash. I would say that would be inaccurate, sir. I think that 
we do not target political officials or high-level government officials 
as a class and kind. 

We follow the narcotics traffic primarily in those cases that we 
can bring before the courts of the United States. We are officers of 
the Federal courts of the United States and we attempt to bring to 
the bar of justice in the United States those people involved in nar- 
cotics traffic bound for the United States. 

Now of course that necessitates credible witnesses, that necessi- 
tates people who are willing to come forth and testify before grand 
juries as you’re so familiar with. 

And to that end in virtually all of the cases that have been devel- 
oped against the narcotics traffickers, there have from time to time 
been political officials that came up on the screen. But they didn’t 
come up on the screen from a targeting process. We didn’t say, for 
instance, that, “OK, Jean Claude Paul will be our target.” That 
was not the case. 

We were conducting an investigation in Miami and in the logical 
progression took us there. 

Senator Kerry. Well, is there any reluctance because of the so- 
called guest status of DEA not to disrupt that status? 
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Mr. Cash. No, I don’t find that there is any reluctance there 
whatsoever. I think that there is obviously a sensitivity when one 
has agents and families stationed within a country. But we handle 
that on a case-by-case basis. 

As you know, narcotics has typically been apolitical in many in- 
stances, but on the other hand we’ve suffered some agent kidnap- 
ings, murders, and the like, which show the clear case for active 
retaliation by the traffickers on our incountry agent personnel. 

So, we try to be prudent, but that doesn’t mean that we negate. 

Senator Kerry. It is my understanding that there has been a 
very fierce battle over the issue of an airwing. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Cash. Control over an airwing, sir? 

Senator Kerry. Yes. The narcotics — the air flights out of Miami, 
Coast Guard, DEA, so forth, Customs, et cetera, over 

Mr. Cash. Not to my knowledge, sir. Not among DEA. Perhaps I 
don’t understand your question. 

Senator Kerry. Well, were there other agencies that were strug- 
gling over the issue of control over those particular flights? 

Mr. Cash. Air flights? 

Senator Kerry. Let me tell you what I am saying. 

Mr. Cash. Go ahead. 

Senator Kerry. Maybe you can just help me out here. I am 
really looking for information as much as anything. 

But I have heard that because the drug problem is “in” that a 
lot of agencies are saying, “Well, here are the dollars now, here is 
how we are going to protect our personnel, and here is how we pro- 
tect our jurisdiction.” 

So, you have people chasing the dollars in a sense and chasing 
the jurisdiction and creating an interagency struggle that is not 
really enhancing the “war on drugs.” I mean, is that a fair state- 
ment? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I would say, sir, there are 33 agencies certainly 
that are involved. 

Senator Kerry. Are there too many? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I would think that there would be more than I 
would like to have, but I’m not in a position to say anything about 
that, sir. 

Senator Kerry. What is your personal view on that? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I believe that when we have a situation affecting 
law enforcement that we all want to work basically together. Some 
things we are all very good at. But I’d like to see those people stay 
with what they’re very good at. 

Now, that’s a rather rudimentary answer, I realize, and I’m not 
much in a position to comment other than that. 

Senator Kerry. Well, how many years have you been involved 
with the Caribbean? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I haven’t been there, sir, except since January. 

Senator Kerry. What about Central America? 

Mr. Cash. Well, I was the deputy assistant administrator for 
worldwide operations before I went there, so I’m very familiar with 
the area. 

I think what you’re relating to and maybe perhaps it is the 3- 
mile/ 12-mile jurisdiction, the Customs service to 3 miles, the Coast 
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Guard 12 miles and beyond. Certainly there’s been some discussion 
about that. 

But insofar as the fight for resources, I don’t think DEA, whoev- 
er we were supposed to fight with, we must not have won. But 

Senator Kerry. The question arises about the sharing or transfer 
of information. Do you receive narcotics information from the CIA? 

Mr. Cash. At the headquarters level there is an interchange and 
there is a passing down to the Miami division of certain types of 
strategic information. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever receive CIA information regarding 
General Noriega in Panama? 

Mr. Cash. Me personally? No, sir. I did not. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know whether the Miami office ever re- 
ceived it? 

Mr. Cash. No sir, I’m not familiar with whether they did or not. 

I could answer that subsequently, I could go find out. But I don’t 
really know. 

Senator Kerry. Now, recently, this committee met with a DEA 
informant who told us that he had shipped documents personally 
relating to General Noriega from the U.S. Embassy in Panama, but 
that the documents never arrived at the DEA in Miami. Are you 
familiar with that situation? 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. I’m familiar with it, but I’m not prepared to 
give you all the details on it. I’m not up to date moment by 
moment. I’m familiar with it with the time it occurred. 

Senator Kerry. Well, what can you tell us about it at this point 
in time? 

Mr. Cash. Well, basically, there was some information that came, 
that was alleged to have been handed over that was to be sent up 
to Miami. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say, when you say “alleged to have 
been handed over,” was this person, the informant, not put on the 
lie detector test in order to determine whether he did it? 

Mr. Cash. There were some questions, Senator, and there was a 
polygraph. I’m not certain what the questions were. As I say, I’m 
totally unprepared to answer those questions. I haven’t reviewed 
the information that you would be asking about and I’m telling you 
right off the top of my head. 

I do know that there was a polygraph. I don’t know what the 
questions were or what the substance of those questions were. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know the results of it? 

Mr. Cash. I understand that they showed no deception indicated 
on the questions that were asked. I don’t know whether the ques- 
tions — 

Senator Kerry. The questions related to whether or not he had 
in fact sent documents to the office in Miami. Correct? 

Mr. Cash. As near as I can recall, that was it, sir. As to what 
documents, I don’t know whether those were explored. As I say, 
I’m unprepared for that. 

Senator Kerry. Well, can you tell us what then took place and 
what has happened? 

Mr. Cash. Well, in those types of situations and circumstances, I 
think you’re going to hear from Mr. Gregorie, the assistant U.S. at- 
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torney in the southern district of Florida who has handled that. 
And he is easily much more knowledgable on it than I. 

But when allegations of that ilk are made, DEA has a very effec- 
tive Office of Professional Responsibility. I notified them and they 
initiated an inquiry into that matter. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just lay it out to you, Mr. Cash. 

The informant told us that after he had approached us and noti- 
fied us of what had happened to these documents that his money 
was being cut off and he had to return to Panama. Did that 
happen? Was his money cut off? 

Mr. Cash. I don’t think that his money was cut off, Senator 
Kerry. I think there was, there’s been quite a substantial amount 
of money paid over the years to that gentleman and I can’t imag- 
ine that we would cut off anybody's funding. 

We associate ourselves with the U.S. attorney’s office in these 
matters. At the same time, if a witness is in fear of some type of 
retribution, we encourage placing people in the witness protection 
program. 

But as I say, I’m not aware of what status and where we are 
with that at the moment. 

Senator Kerry. Do you play any role in the current investigation 
regarding this matter? 

Mr. Cash. No, sir. The Office of Professional Responsibility in 
Washington would conduct all integrity investigations. 

Senator Kerry. Is that investigation currently underway? 

Mr. Cash. To the best of my knowledge, yes sir. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know who is responsible for it? 

Mr. Cash. Mr. Gruden would be responsible for it, overall chief, 
the assistant administrator for planning and inspection. 

Senator Kerry. Does this concern you that there may be a signif- 
icant problem with respect to the DEA office in Panama itself? 

Mr. Cash. Well, if indeed there is such a problem it would cer- 
tainly concern us all. As you know, DEA has a very aggressive in- 
ternal affairs position on any matters of this sort and pursues them 
with the ultimate vigor. 

I think we have probably the best in law enforcement insofar as 
that goes. 

Senator Kerry. Senator D’ Amato has asked if he could ask a few 
questions, because he has to leave. 

Senator D’ Amato. Mr. Chairman, first let me thank you and this 
committee for giving me the opportunity to be with you here once 
again. Let me commend you and the committee for this important 
oversight work. 

And I do have to go to the floor to manage the transportation 
bill, which we are going to take up today out of sequence. So, I 
thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the committee did have a field hear- 
ing in Miami at which time I had the opportunity to ask Mr. Cash 
to look into several things, specifically as it related to Roger 
Biamby of the Haitian-American Association. 

Mr. Biamby raised a number of very serious, I think, allegations 
as it related to our dealings and our relationships with Haiti. So, 
the first thing I would like to know, Mr. Cash, because I do know, 
but for the record, did you have subsequent to the hearings that we 
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held on May 21 a number of meetings with Mr. Biamby to review 
some of the allegations? 

Mr. Cash. That’s quite true, Senator D’Amato. As you pointed 
out, our hearing was May 21. I met with Mr. Biamby personally on 
the third of June. 

As you know, prior to your hearing, I had never had the pleasure \ 
of meeting Mr. Biamby. He had never come to DEA or brought 
that information, allegations to DEA. And I have met with Mr. 
Biamby and will hope to continue to meet with him in an opening 
that we intend to make in the Haitian community in Miami. 

Senator D’Amato. Good. So, I take it then there have been some 
indications that he does have some information that is important, 
and particularly that dialog with the Haitian community. 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. The dialog with the Haitian community is im- 
portant. Mr. Biamby, of course, is not a source of information inso- 
far as a testimonial source. 

He has no direct knowledge or access to actual witness-type drug 
trafficking information that we would need. But it is a dialog that 
we have established. 

Senator D’Amato. Let me, if I might, just touch on a number of 
points that he raised. You may or may not be prepared to give us a 
complete answer. 

But he mentioned in particular that it had come to his attention, 
well-known through the Haitian community, that a criminal, 
former Tonton Macoute named Lyonel Wooley, who is apparently 
very, very, very wealthy, resides in Miami, and is deeply involved 
in drug trafficking. 

Would it be fair to say that he is at least suspected of that kind 
of trafficking which Mr. Biamby asserted? 

Mr. Cash. It would be fair to say, “Yes it would.” 

Senator D’Amato. And you are pursuing those 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. We are pursuing that. Actively. 

Senator D’Amato. Second, he indicated that there was a Major 
Casimir, a military official in Haiti, he was the DEA liaison in 
Port-au-Prince, that he himself, here he was designated officially or 
unofficially, as some liaison with the DEA and that he was in- 
volved in narcotics trafficking. Have you reviewed that? 

Mr. Cash. We have reviewed that. Yes, sir, we have. 

Senator D’Amato. All right. Are you prepared at this time in 
open session to make any comment? Do you think it would be ap- 
propriate and not compromising any of the 

Mr. Cash. Well sir, Mr. Casimir is not a liaison to the Drug En- 
forcement Administration in Haiti. So, we can set the record clear 
on that. 

How he came into the conversation or the mention was that at 
one particular point very early on we did meet Mr. Casimir at a 
meeting and he was alleged at that time to be representative of the 
Government. But after that one meeting we have had no further 
contact with Mr. Casimir. 

Senator D’Amato. And you are pursuing that possibility, or at 
least looking into whether or not he is involved in drug trafficking? 

Mr. Cash. We are looking into the possibility through all credible 
information and direct knowledge that we can find that any of 
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those people would be directly involved in trafficking to the United 
States. 

Senator D’ Amato. Let me pursue along the same lines the ques- 
tion as it related to the two Haitians hired by the DEA in New 
York, supposedly well-known hoodlums in the Haitian community. 

We are now talking about informants, people who may have 
been involved, et cetera. People that maybe we are trying to 
turn 

Mr. Cash. I think we were talking about, the nearest thing I can 
come to that, Senator D’Amato, is that they are informants. There 
may well have been informants that are involved. 

Senator D’Amato. And so you would take these judgments based 
upon these assertions and you are well aware, at least it would 
seem, of the records of these people, and you would take their 
statements for what the value of informants generally are? 

Mr. Cash. Well, that’s true. Yes, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. And try to use them if you can? 

Mr. Cash. If we can and if they have credible information and 
are something that we can act on. 

Senator D’Amato. Oftentimes what takes place in the use of in- 
formants, et cetera, they are attempting to use you as well by get- 
ting the word back in that they have got the cover, they have got 
the arm on the DEA, that they have got the inside track, and I 
think it is important that we note, and particularly in a minority 
community that is afraid of the law, even I would say, let me say 
this, the alien who may be in this country illegally, he is just so 
petrified. 

And so then you have got somebody who comes in with a swag- 
ger, et cetera, and makes these allegations. And in the mind of a 
good number of the Haitian community, this can be spread. 

I think it is so important that your contacts, DEA, with the Hai- 
tian community, be strengthened. It is important that these kinds 
of perceptions that can so easily be put out there and used in the 
street, that they be dealt with, and that you be aware of the kinds 
of things that are being said. I think it will put you in a much 
stronger position. 

I have got just several other questions. Mr. Cash, given the fact 
that it seems that we are receiving reports that, as a result of the 
poverty and the chaos in Haiti, that the Colombian traffickers can 
really bring about great influence given the money and the ability 
to purchase that whole country, literally. 

In here they are talking about people of unlimited, basically un- 
limited access. Now, do you have any evidence of the increased ac- 
tivity of the Colombians as it relates to their attempting to bring 
about a real economic stranglehold in Haiti? 

Mr. Cash. Well, we certainly see, as I say, through the establish- 
ment of this rudimentary intelligence center, we’ve been able to 
track the number of Colombians coming into Haiti for residence. 
And so that has given us for the first time a figure, and that’s 
where the thousand came from. 

Senator D’Amato. And you do not go from Colombia to Haiti to 
improve the quality or standard of your life, do you? 

Mr. Cash. It’s not exactly Broadway, sir. The fact is, though, that 
we, it’s odd but true 
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Senator D’Amato. It is not like taking a vacation like, you know, 
you might say I go for a vacation in Disneyland. You know, you 
can say, “Well, that’s fine.” 

But if I told you that I was taking a vacation to the south Bronx 
you would say, now, something does not make sense, Senator. Not 
from what I have heard. And I do not want the people in the south 
Bronx 

Senator Kerry. Have they been voting for you there lately? 

Senator D’Amato. I do pretty well up there too. But, I do not 
think it is known as a vacation hub. 

Mr. Cash. I think the south Bronx is a little bit more attractive 
than regretfully some parts of Haiti. 

I would say that it was interesting for me to note recently that 
the, both the Manigat and the military government in Haiti re- 
ceived complaints from the Colombian ambassador who was com- 
plaining that the Haitians were, in his mind, harassing, unneces- 
sarily arresting Colombians for drug trafficking unnecessarily. 

Senator D’Amato. So, now that brings me to the point No. 2. 

Do you detect, then, as a result of the movement of the Colombi- 
an drug traffickers in buying the businesses, et cetera, that the 
Haitians are now beginning to become concerned that they will 
lose control to the influence and the power of the Colombians and 
the drug traffickers in particular? 

Mr. Cash. I strongly suspicion that they, like we, are aware of 
the fact that the Colombians can buy that, buy an enormous 
amount of the country. If not real estate, in other manners more 
familiar to people of your occupation. 

There’s no question in my mind that the Haitians are concerned 
about the potential that the Colombians have of coming in and 
buying, perhaps buying a country. They certainly have the capabil- 
ity to do that in Haiti. 

I think if you go down there you see certain things that are just 
way out of kilter. 

Senator D’Amato. We are not just talking about the real estate. 
Real estate and economic power starts, but then we mean the total 
power. 

Mr. Cash. The total power, is what I’m speaking of. But I think 
just in the, you can look at a hotel, there is a hotel which should 
remain nameless for purposes of testimony, but a rather opulent 
hotel with magnificent shops in it that would be the envy of some 
Brickie Avenue locations. I find myself wondering who’s purchas- 
ing goods there, and I’m certain the Haitians have not overlooked 
that either. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, Mr. Chairman, I really do think that 
just this portion of Mr. Cash’s testimony might give us the opportu- 
nity, notwithstanding that I don’t think anybody on this committee 
has anything good, or can feel anything good about Haiti and the 
dictatorial forces at control. 

But maybe to attempt somehow to stimulate some activity to get 
them to wake up to the problems that they will be facing, which 
are the Colombians, among other things, to see if we cannot get 
them to move in the right direction as opposed to suppression and 
try to build some bridges where there is common interest. 
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Now, that is a pretty tough tall order. I understand that. But I 
think it might be a wedge that we can use and I would hope that 
we could pursue this, and I want to thank you and the committee 
members for being so tolerant of giving me the opportunity to come 
out of turn here. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Senator, I want to thank you also, thank 
you personally for your long and continued interest in this subject, 
because I think you have really been committed on a long-term 
basis to trying to get to the bottom of this, and also to underscore 
the nature of the threat. 

I might add that what you have just underscored, Mr. Cash, and 
what Mr. Biamby has said this morning about what is happening 
in terms of this increasing transit process in Haiti, has to be put in 
the right perspective, because it is happening right at the center of 
the supposed efforts of this country and other countries to wage a 
major effort against narcotics. 

And yet even in the midst of all of the publicity that that subject 
has received in the last years, on all sides incidentally, this is not 
pointing fingers at anybody, but just generically, and the increased 
concerns of law enforcement, community, nevertheless there is an 
increasing awareness of the level to which Colombians are now be- 
coming involved in Haiti. The tentacles of the cartel and the drug 
lords reach out to still another country, corrupting military, cor- 
rupting civil and private institutions, and so forth. 

And if people do not stop and begin to understand after hearing 
about Haiti, about Mexico, about the Cayman Islands, about the 
Bahamas, about Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Panama, and Panama 
stands and the sort of monument to it, what is happening, the hem- 
ispheric relationships on which we have relied, and our ability to 
be able to guarantee democracies, or even to hope to nurture them, 
is being diminished. 

And I think the threat just can’t be underscored enough. Do you 
agree with that? I mean, is that what you see 

Mr. Cash. It certainly is of tremendous concern to us in the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, Senator. Definitely. It has been for a 
number of years. 

Senator Kerry. Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Cash, you men- 
tioned the intelligence net that you have. You have talked about 
informants and you indicate you are familiar with Central Amer- 
ica. 

I am concerned about the fact that as you and I both know, when 
you are dealing with informants you have got to try to use docu- 
ments to corroborate. If you do not have documents, you are always 
in a gray area. 

I am concerned about these missing documents, not entering the 
United States. They are alleged in the Washington Post article to 
have been in the U.S. Embassy in a file cabinet, and they tie to 
logs from two Panamanian pilots, Floyd Carleton and Cesar Rodri- 
guez. 

If those documents are gone, I am concerned about whether or 
not we were dealing with Noriega at that point, because those doc- 
uments tend to corroborate an informant. 
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I want you to tell me whether you know what happened in that 
Embassy. And if you want to tell me in private session, I will 
accept it in private session. To me this is government and law en- 
forcement at a key point. And I am not interested in pillorying 
agents or anybody else. 

But something down there indicates that there was some way 
that those documents vanished. If that happened in Panama and 
with the government we were supporting and in our aegis, that 
goes right against professional law enforcement, and I am outraged 
about it. 

Mr. Cash. Senator Adams, I am not in a position, and I do not 
know 

Senator Adams. You do not know from the fact that you had 

Mr. Cash. No, sir 

Senator Adams. I am picking up on the fact that you know the 
intelligence net, you understand the business, you are a profession- 
al lawman 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. 

Senator Adams. And you have been knowledgable, I am asking 
you about what you know. This committee’s business is not to do 
law enforcement. It is Government’s. 

What was going on with our Government and the Panamanian 
Government? 

Mr. Cash. Senator Adams, I, if indeed there were any documents 
at all, I do not know because I am not familiar with what actually, 
what has been found or learned or shared. 

I will say this to you, that the, in Miami, I know, I think perhaps 
more so than other offices, virtually ever person who comes in off 
the street, not to mention the regular sources of information, but 
others who come into voluntary type thing, are filled with different 
agendas that we all have to be very careful about. 

Senator Adams. I understand that. That is why I focused on it. If 
you have a document, whether it is a passport, whether it is a log, 
whether it is a gasoline receipt, whether it is a diary, whatever you 
have makes a big difference. 

As you well know, if you have been in the business a long time, 
we used to wire people when they went in, but we had to have 
something on the table? 

Mr. Cash. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Adams. That was the reason why we always ran for the 
john first. 

Mr. Cash. You have to have more than folklore and legend. 

Senator Adams. Yes, and flash papers. So, just tell me, whatever 
you want to say. 

Mr. Cash. Regrettably, I don’t have any knowledge of it, of what 
happened there, as I pointed out to Senator Kerry. 

Those documents, or alleged documents, because I don’t know the 
details of what they purported to be, were bound of course for 
Miami. And had they been there, then perhaps I could tell you, or 
if there were or were not, I could tell you what they were or were 
not. 

But I’m not aware of what exactly transpired there. As I say, 
there was an OPR inquiry opened up into that, and that’s where it 
is. 
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Senator Kerry. Could I ask you something, just as a matter of 
form? Senator, I am sorry to interrupt you. 

But if documents come into the possession of, and they are in the 
U.S. Embassy, and they come from a DEA informant, how do they 
get out of your control at that point in time? 

Mr. Cash. Well 

Senator Kerry. They are in the U.S. Embassy, a DEA informant 
has delivered them. How do they not remain within the custody of 
law enforcement? 

Mr. Cash. When I was in an embassy, Senator Kerry, they re- 
mained within the custody of law enforcement. 

Senator Kerry. So, this is an aberration? 

Mr. Cash. Well, it certainly would be, whether they were docu- 
ments or not, I guess, is the whole issue. 

One does not know, as I say, I am not fully familiar with the de- 
tails, and if I were to make comment on it I think I would be, it 
would be uninformed or hearsay comment at best. 

Senator Adams. No, but I would like to have you submit in writ- 
ten form to the committee staff those agents and the consular offi- 
cial that got them. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Just a couple of quick questions. Are DEA agents 
promoted on the basis of the number of arrests they make? Is that 
a key ingredient? 

Mr. Cash. The answer to that question, basically, Senator Kerry, 
is no. The Drug Enforcement Administration is very cost-benefit ef- 
fective, and we do examine our totality of operations insofar as 
return on investment, and certainly productivity. 

One means of measuring that is arrest, as are asset seizures or 
lab seizures or title Ill’s, wiretaps and all, and all of these things 
go into the overall evaluation of the productivity of a special agent. 

But that, the number of arrests a man makes or doesn’t make is 
not the exclusive basis for any promotion. 

Senator Kerry. What are the other ingredients that you men- 
tioned? You said a number of different statistics? 

Mr. Cash. Well, it would depend on what grade we’re talking 
about and the nonmanagement path we’re talking about. 

That is to say, not a supervisor because he has different require- 
ments. 

Senator Kerry. This is not key to this part. It is just something I 
wanted to follow up on. I will get that in writing as to what that 
process is. 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. But let me assure you, though, that they 
don’t get promoted just on the basis of arrest. 

Senator Kerry. One other important question. I understand that 
there has been a reduction in the number of prosecutors in the 
U.S. attorney’s office down in Miami? 

Mr. Cash. Regrettably, through budgetary considerations, there 
has been a 9-percent across-the-board cut of their allowed table of 
organization, which would give them a new table of organization 
number of 94 U.S. attorneys. 

That is a result of a 9-percent across-the-board nationwide cut 
due to DOJ resources being cut. And that net effect in Miami was a 
reduction from 103 to 94, and we really probably need 200 down 
there. 
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Senator Kerry. And that greatly reduces the speed with which 
drug cases can go to trial, and you can investigate and so forth. Is 
that accurate? 

Mr. Cash. Absolutely. There is no question that Miami, when 
you compare it to other districts, is seemingly the last in line for 
that prosecutive resource. 

Senator Kerry. With respect to the entire Caribbean area that 
you now have jurisdiction over, and this committee’s efforts to try 
to make sensible recommendations about drug policy, after listen- 
ing to you, I have even frankly more of a sense of the constraints 
you are operating under in manpower. 

I just hear you say you have 93 people where you ought to have 

200 . 

Mr. Cash. That’s U.S. attorneys. 

Senator Kerry. I know. I understand. I am talking about the law 
enforcement entity, the ability to back up what we are trying to do 
from a policy perspective. It raises a lot of questions, obviously, 
about commitment and Congress has as much responsibility about 
that as anybody. 

But what are the most critical ingredients, from your perspective 
as a frontline agent, in terms of our foreign efforts, the relation- 
ships with these other countries, that is going to facilitate the war 
on drugs? That is going to make a difference? 

Mr. Cash. From an enforcement standpoint, the institution build- 
ing is what we try to look at, because we are in such a rudimentary 
phase in some of the Caribbean islands. I say some, underlined. 

And clearly there is a need to bring those forces into the 20th 
century so that we can 

Senator Kerry. You mean their police force? 

Mr. Cash. Yes, sir. I mean, we look at things in the eyes of the 
United States, and we have professional law enforcement, we have 
institutions of law enforcement that have been charged with cer- 
tain responsibilities and which are responsible for those and could 
be held accountable. 

But when one has no institution to start with, in the case of 
Haiti no Coast Guard or no navy or just no radar, which is so rudi- 
mentary, we cannot really expect great things from law enforce- 
ment in those particular countries, aside from all of the other 
many aspects in foreign relations. 

And I think that we have seen remarkable improvement, oper- 
ationally. As an example, in the Bahamas, from just a short 
number of years ago. And I think that that institutional building is 
critical so that at least we can say who is responsible or who do we 
work with without fear of having it change from day to day or 
being dissolved or what have you. 

So, there is that, and then of course there is the focus, as I said 
earlier, on supply and demand. The demand is voracious and insa- 
tiable in our own country. And the traffickers, while they can buy 
countries, they can buy everything but customers. They cannot buy 
customers. 

And that is one of the things that Miami and the Haitian com- 
munity, Chief Dixon, has pursued. That is to say, an effort focused 
at the users, albeit a relatively conservative effort. 
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But I think that we’re headed down the right road by your com- 
mittee and the Congress, that has certainly taken this to be of in- 
terest. I daresay 10 years ago, 12 years ago, I don’t remember it as 
being of this level of interest. And we are all encouraged by that 
interest, I think. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I appreciate that, Mr. Cash. And I certain- 
ly want to express the gratitude of the committee for your personal 
dedication and efforts. 

It has got to be awfully frustrating out there, but I must say that 
I worry when you talk about the institution building, it is a long, 
long road compared to the immediacy of the problem in our streets 
and communities. 

And you know, there are some radars, and there are some addi- 
tional seizures and so forth. But the numbers are up. The numbers 
of infiltration are up, the numbers of total quantity of production 
are up. 

And I am sad to say, looking at a place like che Bahamas, pros- 
ecutions do not result in convictions where people go to jail. And 
you know that. If people do not go to jail, it really does not matter 
what kind of arrests you make. 

And correct me if I am wrong, but do not many of the drugs 
wind up being sold subsequent to seizure? Not that you have any 
control of it, but drugs seized within these institutions that are not 
yet perfected in fact wind up just going on. 

Mr. Cash. There have been some allegations of that, Senator 
Kerry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And they list it as a seizure but the seizure in 
fact is a hollow statistic, unless somebody went to jail and the 
drugs were destroyed. 

Mr. Cash. There is a totality of alpha to omega in this parameter 
of drug consumption, the supply and demand that we need to ad- 
dress. 

It has not been addressed, as you know, as rapidly as the prob- 
lem has developed, and perhaps that’s how they are always outdis- 
tancing us. But it is a long fight. I think that people frequently 
want to look at things as quick, easy, simple solutions. 

I hear people now talk about legalization and those types of 
issues, which sort of reminds me of the peace with honor approach 
that we had in Vietnam. When we are losing something or seem- 
ingly lose it, and I question whether we are losing it, but when we 
are doing the best we can and people want us to do a lot faster job, 
it certainly is a formidable, formidable undertaking that this coun- 
try needs to address. 

Senator Kerry. Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Cash, just back to the missing docu- 
ment business. Can you tell us if the Panamanian who claims to 
have had the missing document was indeed a DEA informant? 

Mr. Cash. On the record, sir, we never comment on whether one 
is or is not an informant. I would be very happy to answer that in 
closed session. But it’s strictly a policy matter. 

Senator McConnell. Back to the more general question of U.S. 
foreign policy objectives. 
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I think it is pretty clear from everything you have said that what 
this country ought to be doing is promoting the development of 
democratic institutions throughout this hemisphere. 

In places where we have done that conspicuously, successfully, in 
places like El Salvador and Guatemala and Honduras, they are cer- 
tainly not problem-free countries but they do not tend to crop up as 
frequently with regard to the areas that you are concerned about. 

Unless there is an institution there that has got enough credibil- 
ity and is responsive enough to the people of the country to deal 
with, your job becomes almost impossible, no matter what your al- 
locations of funds are. 

And it seems to me the message to those of us who are engaged, 
at least, in appropriating money that supports the foreign policy of 
this country, that we need to be supporting those who are willing 
to fight for their freedom and to establish democratic institutions, 
not only in this hemisphere but around the world. 

I thank you very much for coming. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Cash. We will leave 
the record open for any subsequent questions we need in writing. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Cash. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerry. We appreciate it. I would like to ask Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Holwill if you would come forward please. 

Mr. Holwill, if you could just stay standing for a minute, we are 
swearing in all the witnesses. It is pro forma. Not that your testi- 
mony is particularly subject to those questions, but if you would 
raise your right hand. 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Holwill. I do. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. Would you state your full 
name please? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD HOLWILL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Holwill. My name is Richard Holwill. I am Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

Senator Kerry. How long have you held that post? 

Mr. Holwill. The present position, since October 1983. 

Senator Kerry. I take it you have a short opening statement? 

Mr. Holwill. I do have a very short opening statement, Senator, 
but I take it that the committee would like to move rapidly, so I 
would propose only to read the final paragraph in essence, which I 
have changed from the prepared text. 

And if I could then very briefly address a point that Senator Mc- 
Connell made earlier, which I believe is one of the key points that 
must be discussed in the context of Haiti and other countries. 

Clearly, the harsh socioeconomic realities of Haiti necessitate a 
long-term approach to that country’s problems, including that 
country’s narcotics problems. 

For the near to medium term, allocation of resources to the CIC, 
which was discussed by the previous witness, should enhance and 
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strengthen those elements within the Haitian Government which 
seem dedicated to counter narcotics trafficking. 

However, we are aware that the problem is growing, and it is ap- 
parent to us that we must act swiftly to do more to address it. 

It is also apparent that the Government of Haiti must take on a 
more active role. But in this context, I should stress that we must 
recognize that that government will need help. 

We must recognize that we cannot do the job for them. And we 
must recognize that at some point, perhaps in the very near future, 
an opening will develop that will give us the opportunity to ad- 
vance our interests more directly. 

When that opening occurs, we must seize the moment and press 
forward. And we must do so with a consensus between the Con- 
gress and the Executive so that we can reach a consensus on our 
goals and provide the resources needed to advance them. 

Now, to Senator McConnell’s point about whether democracies 
are countries that have a better record with regard to narcotics 
trafficking. That is the case in many instances. But it is always 
true, Senator, that democracies are those countries with which we 
can work most closely. 

Working with governments that are antidemocratic, whether on 
the right or on the left, is something that causes great problems for 
this country, and I think that we should be very careful before ap- 
proaching antidemocratic countries with offers of grand help, if 
doing so undermines our other goals in the region, which is to 
strengthen the movement toward democracy and the movement 
toward decency. 

Senator, thank you. I am ready for your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holwill appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Holwill. We have a 
very old extradition treaty with Haiti. Is that not correct? 1904? 

Mr. Holwill. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And the extradition treaty that we have does not 
specifically state narcotics? 

Mr. Holwill. It does not specifically state narcotics. It does say, 
unfortunately, that the crime must be a crime in both the country 
making the request and the country receiving the request. 

Senator Kerry. And is the indictment of Jean-Claude Paul that 
kind of indictment which would qualify? 

Mr. Holwill. It is not, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And it is not for what reason? 

Mr. Holwill. Because it is an indictment on the conspiracy to 
import cocaine into the United States. 

Senator Kerry. Which is not a crime in 

Mr. Holwill. In Napoleonic code, generally the crime of conspir- 
acy is somewhat different than it is in English common law. That 
is a Napoleonic code-based system, and it does not qualify in exact- 
ly the same way. 

They do not recognize it as a crime. That is all, that is the essen- 
tial point I can give you there, sir. 

Senator Kerry. But is there not, under their code, the ability for 
us nevertheless to challenge that or to try to get them to recognize 
that? 

Is there not an open avenue of argument as to its applicability? 
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Mr. Holwill. There is an avenue of argument, indeed sir. 

Senator Kerry. Given the fact that there is an avenue of applica- 
bility, why have we not formally asked for the extradition of Jean- 
Claude Paul? 

Mr. Holwill. We may have a new opening today to ask for such 
an opportunity. 

Senator Kerry. Just today? It just came up? 

Mr. Holwill. Because over the weekend the Haitian Govern- 
ment cancelled the constitution, which was popularly adopted some 
weeks ago, some months ago. 

It is regrettable that they did so, but that constitution prohibited 
the extradition of Haitian citizens. With the absence of that consti- 
tution, there is no remaining impediment to arguing for the extra- 
dition. 

I cannot guarantee that we will succeed in getting it, however, 
sir. 

Senator Kerry. Are you then announcing here today that we are 
now going to ask for the extradition of Jean-Claude Paul? 

Mr. Holwill. I cannot do so, sir. That is a question that higher 
authorities at the Department must make. But in my opinion, 
based on the arguments that I’ve seen, the last impediment to 
making such a request is removed. 

Senator Kerry. And it will be your recommendation that we do, 

I take it. 

Mr. Holwill. I have no problem in making such a recommenda- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Kerry. When the initial indictment came out, was there 
any discussion or concern with respect to indicting somebody that 
you knew you could not extradite or bring to trial? 

Mr. Holwill. There were consultations between the Department 
of Justice and the Department of State. That particular point was 
discussed but not to any great degree. 

Senator Kerry. How was it resolved? 

Mr. Holwill. Obviously, the indictment went forward, and 

Senator Kerry. No, I understand that, but intellectually, po- 
licywise, how was it resolved? What was the theory on which the 
indictment went forward under those circumstances? 

Mr. Holwill. The theory is that if you don’t ask for what you 
want, you will never get it. And so clearly we are willing and able, 
where we are able, we would like to bring pressure to bear on those 
who are involved in narcotics trafficking. 

Senator Kerry. Whether or not there is the ability to extradite. I 
think it is a good policy. 

Mr. Holwill. We would hope that we could extradite. 

Senator Kerry. I applaud it. I just wondered how it had been ar- 
rived at, particularly given the problems with General Noriega, 
and so forth. 

Were you here for Mr. Biamby? 

Mr. Holwill. I was not here for Mr. Biamby. I arrived after Mr. 
Biamby’s testimony. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Biamby’s testimony said that among the 
Haitian military officers involved in the narcotics trade are Col. 
Jean-Claude Paul, Gen. Williams Regala, Col. Acedius St. Louis, 
Gen. Gregoire Figaro, Col. Hyppolites Gambetta, Col. Bordes Achil- 
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les, Col. Prospere Avril, who is one of the key people, as you know, 
who helped Namphy return to power, Maj. Jean-Robert Figaro, 
Maj. Joseph Dominique Boguidy, Maj. Rosny Casimir, we have 
heard Casimir a number of times. Captains could have been listed 
and so forth. 

That is a pretty heady group of military people who are involved 
in narcotics trafficking. And I guess my question is, what is the 
policy directly toward Haiti, a government that is engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy against the United States? 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, many of those names are known to me. 
Some I find credible. Others I find less than credible. 

I would like to take your question, but back up one moment to 
offer a bit of analysis that can explain my answer. 

There are factions and elements within the military of Haiti. 
There are some within that military who are highly nationalistic 
and who still wish to find for their country a better future than 
they see as its probable future today. 

The decent people in that government, although they are nation- 
alistic and in some cases quite xenophobic, are people with whom 
we may at some point wish to work. 

There are a number of unfounded allegations that are being 
levied against Haitian military officers. I am not in a position to 
comment on the nature of any of those particular allegations at 
this time. 

We can review them, and we can try to find what we can about 
every officer involved in that government. But at some point, per- 
haps soon, perhaps not soon, the tensions within that military may 
well boil over. 

And at that point, I would hope that we can develop a consensus 
in the United States that would allow us to work with those who 
are, who prove themselves to be decent. We cannot, and I would 
recommend against reaching an accommodation with antidemo- 
cratic forces solely for the purpose of an antinarcotics fight. 

We should at the same time demand that they advance the cause 
of decency and democracy. If we can reach a consensus on that and 
can apply some resources to it in the future, I think we can build a 
policy that can build a better future in Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. Were there not forces specifically trying to do 
that in the course of the last election cycle, who begged for our 
help but did not receive it? 

Mr. Holwill. There were a number of political factions in the 
last electoral cycle who refused continually to form a united coali- 
tion. 

There were a number of envoys sent to the Embassy, sent to 
Washington, sent to in some cases congressional offices, asking that 
the assistance of the United States go not to a broad spectrum 
group but to individuals, or to individual factions. 

And I think we wisely resisted supporting factions or picking the 
winner in Haiti. Had we tried to pick the winner from among those 
factions, we would then be responsible for the actions of the coming 
government. 

Although we avoided that pitfall, other problems persist in Haiti. 
But it is a country with very primitive economics. It is a country 
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with high rates of illiteracy, and following 30 years of dictatorship 
a country with very little political tradition. 

Much must be done in order to build a democracy in Haiti. That 
it did not happen in a 2-year transition is regrettable. But it should 
not be totally surprising. 

Senator Kerry. I totally agree with the length of time that it 
may take, but I am not sure that the nub of some of the problem 
that we are wrestling with here and have been for some time over 
the last 2 years has been policy priorities toward the drug war 
versus foreign policy priorities. There is a tension there. Would you 
agree? 

Mr. Holwill. There is a tension. 

Senator Kerry. And that tension has shown itself in Panama, 
currently shows itself in Mexico, to a degree, and has certainly' 
shown itself in the Bahamas. 

Mr. Holwill. Indeed. 

Senator Kerry. How do we resolve that? Do you as a policymak- 
er say to yourself, “Well, the drug war is important, but we have 
more important foreign policy concerns, so we should put the drug 
war on the shelf temporarily.” Is that 

Mr. Holwill. I do not think that we would ever put the drug 
war totally on the shelf. But we cannot at the same time abandon 
decency and democracy in an effort to throw in with a would-be 
Duvallier, so he can repress the country in the course of fighting 
drugs 

Senator Kerry. Well, I am not suggesting throwing in with a 
would-be Duvallier. There are alternatives. 

Mr. Holwill. Were those alternatives to come together in a pop- 
ular coalition that is sufficiently broadbased, we would be wise to 
work with them. The infighting that persisted through the final 
days was such that it prevented that kind of support. 

You mentioned a number of other countries, and the cases are 
different in every other country, but I think you would like to focus 
on Haiti here. But if I could say one quick point about the Baha- 
mas. 

We have found, as my colleague from DEA noted, greater coop- 
eration in recent days. And some of that cooperation is coming be- 
cause there are some decent people in the Bahamas, including At- 
torney General Adderly who is in our judgment doing a very good 
job in maintaining the fight against drugs. There is abandonment 
of the fight against drugs there. 

But there we have something to work with in that we have a 
democratic government with elements that are very definitely com- 
mitted to trying to improve the situation. You mentioned other 
problems in the Bahamas. There’s much more to do and we do not 
intend to let up on that at all. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you a broader policy question. Does 
the United States have a policy right, a political right, a moral 
right to take stronger measures against a country that is engaged 
openly in a very, very dangerous, murderous even, criminal con- 
spiracy against it? 

Specifically in Haiti, if the high levels of government, if Gen. 
Jean-Claude Paul and others in their military, at what point does 
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that arise as a policy priority of the United States to take measures 
of a serious nature to respond? 

Mr. Holwill. It is a very high priority, Senator. And I would 
point out to you that 

Senator Kerry. Has that been on the policy table within the 
State Department? 

Mr. Holwill. Certainly. It is continually considered. There is an 
assistant secretary who is in a position to advocate antinarcotics 
policy in 

Senator Kerry. But what sort of strong measures like that have 
been put in place? What are the strong responses that are in place 
with respect to Haiti? 

Mr. Holwill. With respect to Haiti, the problem is far more 
complicated, because in Haiti you have very few alternatives. Al- 
ternatives that are sufficiently strong and sufficiently focused to 
mount a credible challenge. 

However, I would point out to you that our continued pressure, 
such as it was, was successful in some regards. The events of the 
15th through the 20th in Haiti, when President Manigat was re- 
moved from office, offers some proof of this. 

If you will remember, sir, General Namphy moved to remove 
Colonel Paul from the Desalines Battalion. It was at that point 
that President Manigat sided with Paul and tried to force the re- 
tirement of General Namphy. 

There are specific indications that Paul’s removal was as a conse- 
quence of direct United States pressure to rid the Haitian Army or 
begin ridding the Haitian Army of some of the drug-tainted officers 
who were in positions of power. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are having, 
it seems to me, a very interesting policy discussion here. Let us 
take a hypothetical. 

Assuming that the various dissident elements in Haiti, who ac- 
cording to your testimony, were not able to unify earlier, were able 
to unify at some point in the future, and if it took military assist- 
ance from the United States to assist that kind of group against 
the kind of regime currently in power, is that the sort of thing that 
the Government of the United States ought to be advocating? 

Mr. Holwill. The Government of the United States should advo- 
cate direct military support only as a last resort and only when 
fundamental U.S. interests are at stake. 

Certainly, narcotics policy is a fundamental U.S. interest. But I 
would clearly hope, sir, that no such action would be required. 

Senator McConnell. Do you think the military of Haiti would 
simply step aside? 

Mr. Holwill. I think there are elements within the military that 
are decent and there are elements in the military in Haiti that 
would try to bring a better future to Haiti. 

There are elements in the military that are highly corrupt, and 
there are elements in the military that are involved in narcotics 
trafficking. There is no doubt in my mind about that. 

I think our task is to find those with whom we can work and try 
to work with them, provided they have a commitment and the abil- 
ity to accomplish something. 
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Senator McConnell. There is in your judgment, then, enough of 
a nucleus there to work with in the next few years? 

Mr. Holwill. There is in my judgment the possibility that such 
a nucleus would coalesce. But there are disparate individuals now 
who have not truly linked themselves together in an effective 
manner. 

Senator McConnell. Then what form should our assistance 
take? 

Mr. Holwill. At the present time, I think we should continue to 
make clear that we hope to isolate the Government of Haiti, that 
we cannot work with a government which has such antidemocratic 
and questionable human rights policies. 

We should make clear to them that those involved cannot find 
visas to the United States. We should find ways to make sure that 
the individuals involved do not, are not in a position to profit from 
legitimate trade, or otherwise enter the United States. 

However, I would not at this point recommend more direct 
action. 

Senator Kerry. Can I follow up on that? Because it really under- 
scores a contradiction, frankly, in policy approach that bothers me 
a lot. I do not disagree with you that use of the military ought to 
be an absolute last resort. 

But it seems to me that when you have the combined interests of 
democracy and its promotion, coupled with a major criminal con- 
spiracy against the United States, and the spreading throughout 
the Caribbean as you know, and all of Latin America of this epi- 
demic, based on the belief that people can get away with it, that 
unless you are willing to make clear your determination to imple- 
ment the policy you have just described, you do not have a policy. 

And in fact in Panama that policy was specifically undercut by 
virtue of the knowledge by all that there was no military option. 
And in fact I quoted earlier in my opening statement, General 
Woerner’s statements about how he always disagreed with that as 
even a possibility. 

So, here you have the robbing of a democracy in Panama, a le- 
gitimate president called Delvalle whom we recognize, people in 
the streets, dictator, who not only steals the democracy but is one 
of the major drug kingpins of the hemisphere, and we did not hold 
out the very policy you have just described. 

Two questions. Why not? And second question, Is not the result 
of that to send a message to Jean-Claude Paul and his cohorts that 
the United States is not really serious and there is no sort of bot- 
tomline policy? 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, I am not fully privy to all of the discus- 
sions on Panama policy. I would therefore preface my remarks by 
saying that Secretary Abrams may wish to answer this question or 
provide an addendum to my answer. 

However, I have the very strong impression that the game in 
Panama is not over, and that there is a continuing willingness to 
push for the kinds of needed reforms, and there is a genuine desire 
on the part of the United States not to cede the day in Panama at 
the present time. 
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That game is not lost. Certainly it has sent a message to Colonel 
Paul. But we continue to press the Haitians for justice in the Paul 
case, and we will continue, we will not back off from doing so. 

Senator McConnell. If I might say to the chairman, if our policy 
in Panama sent a message to Haiti, it could equally be argued that 
our Panama, our policy in Nicaragua sent a message to Haiti. 

Here was a situation where the administration was willing for a 
number of years to support a group seeking to change a dictator- 
ship of the left, and it was the Congress who said we are not going 
to do that, we are not going to allow that. We are going to tolerate 
the dictatorship of the left while railing about the dictatorships of 
the right. 

If we have been inconsistent in Central America, it seems to me 
Congress is every bit as much a part of that inconsistency as the 
administration. I tend to share Senator Kerry’s view about the 
Panama situation. We obviously do not share views about Nicara- 
gua. 

But in any event, we are all sending mixed messages. And the 
folks up here on the Hill, it seems to me, are just as culpable in the 
mixed message game as the administration. 

Mr. Holwill. For that reason, Senator, in my opening remarks I 
stressed the need for an executive-legislative consensus to find 
those who we feel are worth of our support and who are able to try 
to change. But the executive-legislative consensus is absolutely cru- 
cial to success in this policy or any other other policy, be it 
Panama, Nicaragua, or Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. If I could just comment on what my good friend 
from Kentucky says. And again, this is not the place to debate it or 
anything, and it is an interesting issue. I think there is a distinc- 
tion which probably takes too long to argue out here, between what 
Mr. Biamby referred to as sort of the ideological nature of what 
you have in Nicaragua — and you can certainly point to distinctions 
between the resistance force, the Contras, based in Honduras, and 
local indigenous groups within Haiti or within Panama or other 
countries, particularly the legitimate recognized President of 
Panama, who has been exiled from within his own country by a 
dictator, which is just not the analogy in terms of Central America. 

But again, that is not the point to debate here. I think the key 
issue is when you have what Mr. Biamby called predators, preda- 
tors, dictators who are just predators on their nation, involved in 
the criminal conspiracy, without any ideology except greed, profit, 
and continuing the drug enterprise and so forth. 

Would you agree it is not wholly ideological, what you have right 
now in Haiti? 

Mr. Holwill. It is clear that in Haiti we should be trying to ad- 
vance democracy and decency. And in the category of decency I 
would include both human rights policy and an antidrug policy. 

But it is also clear in Haiti that not everyone involved in the 
government is involved in a criminal conspiracy, and it is for that 
reason that I have sought in my answers to try to outline slightly 
different scenarios than the one that may have been painted earli- 
er on Haiti. 

I would contend that at the present time the central Government 
in Haiti is not truly functioning as a government. There is no effec- 
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tive judicial system in Haiti, particularly beyond the central court 
in Port-au-Prince. Moreover, it is apparent now that many of the 
local army commanders are functioning almost as feudal lords. 

In that type of situation, a very different political strategy must 
be followed within the country. One must be sensitive to the fact 
that it is a very different type of political environment than we 
will find anywhere else in what we call Latin America. 

Senator Kerry. But given the nature of the Tonton Macoutes, 
given the history of violence in Haiti, given the history of brutal 
intimidation of people, once you have Colombians, a drug process, 
and a criminal enterprise entering into that equation, that has the 
ability in that kind of anarchical situation to become the central 
cohesive power center, does it not? 

Mr. Holwill. It does, but there are elements there that can be 
countered as well. The political culture of Haiti is, although some- 
what primitive, extremely deep. And the sense of individuality and 
the sense of xenophobia that exists in Haiti can be used to counter 
those foreign forces, and we should be aware of it and seek to use it 
to that advantage. 

Senator Kerry. But the foreign forces are forces of money and 
intimidation that plays to the Macoutes. They are not forces of a 
uniformed army or forces that are somehow subject to normal xen- 
ophobic buildup of opposition force. 

Mr. Holwill. It does, and it will require for it to succeed a very 
strong local network. But I would argue that as a countermeasure 
there are things that can and should be done, because there is a 
strong desire in Haiti for a better life and not just the kind of 
better life that is provided by the Robin Hood-type drug dealer. 

There are others who are in the churches and in the private vol- 
untary organizations and in other networks that operate in Haiti 
that report continually to us on opportunities that we should be 
following and we should be supporting. 

And in that regard, I would like to say that I think that some of 
the things we are doing now with those organizations are among 
the most effective that we have come across. That is to say, we 
have found that cutting government-to-government aid and putting 
increased emphasis on the private voluntary organizations and the 
networks that operate in the rural communities, we are having a 
far more effective policy and a policy that I think offers much 
more to the future of Haiti than one that concentrates solely on 
the central government in Port-au-Prince. 

I take your point, Senator. I understand what is being said about 
the nature of the Tonton Macoutes and the alliance which they 
could form with the Colombian drug dealers. I would not quarrel 
with the theory. 

But I would say that, according to all that we know from these 
organizations, these nongovernmental organizations and our non- 
governmental contacts, we believe that the estimates of the size of 
the whole Tonton Macoutes organization, that those estimates are 
very highly inflated. 

Senator Kerry. You are talking about the 40,000 figure? 

Mr. Holwill. Those figures are very highly inflated. And more 
important, I think their ability to operate in the same manner as 
they have in the past is highly constrained. 
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Senator Kerry. Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Secretary Holwill, was the coup drug-related? 

Mr. Holwill. Only insofar as the removal of Colonel Paul may 
have been drug-related. 

Senator Adams. Your testimony on page 3 indicates to me that, 
where you say that, “Though he was under indictment,” and then I 
quote, “an obvious embarrassment to Haiti’s military rulers, stem- 
ming from his open defiance of General Namphy’s orders transfer- 
ring him, Paul continues to man the powerful,” and then you go on 
to describe it. “The government’s inaction against Paul brings into 
question both its will and ability effectively to deal with narcotics- 
related corruption at high levels.” That is my question. 

Are we not dealing with a problem of if a person is on our side in 
the political struggle of what kind of a government you may like, 
Communist, anti-Communist, and so on, that drug-related portion 
may be tilting or controlling governments. 

I just want to know if that coup was drug-related? 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, I think there are two elements. 

Senator Adams. I think that is what you say. I just want to be 
sure. 

Mr. Holwill. I do not think that is what I intend to say. I in- 
tended to say that the removal of Colonel Paul from his position at 
the Desalines Barracks was perhaps a sop to our pressure to rid 
the army of drugs. 

But if I could point out, sir, President Manigat then sided with 
Colonel Paul, thus siding with those that we thought heavily in- 
volved with drugs. 

Senator Adams. That is what I am saying, is that the drug influ- 
ence and the power commanded — and this looks to me like a Nor- 
iega on the rise — has a powerful influence on who is the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, there are two elements 

Senator Adams. And answer me this and then go on. Paul’s unit 
was the one that was involved in the violence in the elections, was 
it not? 

Mr. Holwill. It is alleged to have been involved. 

Senator Adams. Alleged? I mean, you are there, you are in the 
State Department. You have got an embassy. Come on. Was it? 

Mr. Holwill. I have got four points on the table. If I could deal 
with them one at a time. 

Senator Adams. Take that one first. I was not there. I am not in 
the State Department. I am not in the administration. Was that 
unit involved in that violence in that election? 

That goes to the government, that goes to the policy, that goes to 
what we are talking about here. Was it? 

Mr. Holwill. That unit, the uniformed soldiers of that unit, 
were in my judgment possibly not involved. 

Senator Adams. Not involved? 

Mr. Holwill. The probability is that they were former Tonton 
Macoutes who have a relationship with Colonel Paul, who may 
well have been involved. And I wish to separate the two for pur- 
poses that will become clear as I answer some other parts of the 
question. 

Senator Adams. So, you are saying they were not? 
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Mr. Holwill. I am saying that that unit was not, but that others 
associated with Paul may well have been. 

Senator Adams. OK. Now go ahead with your other point, sir. 

Mr. Holwill. Let me go back to the coup, because I think it is 
important to understand what happened in the coup to understand 
where Haiti is today and where it may be tomorrow, because I 
think that is what this hearing is to a certain extent all about. 

Following the removal of Colonel Paul and President Manigat’s 
retiring of General Namphy, on that Sunday he ordered a number 
of other changes of field grade military officers. And it was at that 
point that the military rebelled against Manigat. 

At the same time that they did that, somewhat unexpectedly and 
as, in my judgment, prompted by Manigat’s overreaching, at that 
point it became apparent that these factions within the military 
were pulling together, primarily because they saw as a short-term 
priority the need to survive by unifying. 

Over the longer term, however, if they are forced into continual 
unity the opportunity for political change diminishes. 

Senator Adams. Understand our problem, Secretary Holwill. 
Paul is an indicted drug person. He was out, there is a coup, he is 
in. 

One seems to follow the other. Now, I know the jargon back and 
forth about forces unifying and so on. All I am asking you is in this 
country — and later on we will get to other countries — it appears to 
me that the drug traffic and the ability to pay off units down into 
the lower areas in poorer countries is a powerful governmental 
tool. 

And if you use it to bust up an election and then to take over, 
then you can vanish back out of the scene and your narcotics oper- 
ation continues. That is what I am asking you. 

Now, if that is wrong — I know forces will join and divide apart. 

Mr. Holwill. You are indeed correct that that is theoretically 
possible. 

Senator Adams. Wait a minute. I am not talking about any 
theory. Paul was out, Paul is in. Paul is indicted. I am not talking 
about any theory. I am just talking about the testimony that was 
stated this morning. 

I am not trying to speculate about anything. 

Mr. Holwill. Paul is in because the army was put in a position 
of trying to — being forced to unify in order to heal internal divi- 
sions, and those internal divisions are not yet fully resolved. 

There will come a time in the very near future when fundamen- 
tal decisions must be faced by those individuals, and how they 
decide at that point will tell the future of Haiti. We should there- 
fore be prepared, I believe, to respond if the decent people in that 
military are willing to take action as appropriate against Paul and 
others involved in this trade. 

Senator Adams. I am talking — I am asking about U.S. policy, be- 
cause I understand the Ambassador was not there the day of the 
coup, but I am sure somebody was in there. 

Mr. Holwill. The charge d’affairs was in the office. 

Senator Adams. Was the drug cartel involved in the military 
force that says, we unify you, and will supply the money? That is a 
foreign policy issue and I want to know what the U.S. policy is and 
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was and is going to be with regard to that, because we can do a lot 
of other things. 

We can raise flags, send money, do a lot of things. But if there is 
a drug conspiracy that can control these governments then we are 
throwing a lot of money at a lot of things that are not going to 
make any difference. That is what I am really trying to get you — if 
you say and you told me it is not, I do not know whether I will 
accept your opinion, but that is your opinion and I want you to be 
able to state it. 

If it is a major factor, that is terribly important. You represent 
the State Department or a portion of it here. I do not mean to say 
that. You are here doing that, and I just want to know. 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, it is quite clear that the amount of money 
that the drug traffickers can bring to bear on a society such as 
Haiti can corrupt the entire society and the government along with 
it. 

It is also clear that there are ways to try to counter it. 

Senator Adams. I know there are ways to try to counter it. Is it 
happening? Is our State Department — is that a major factor that 
we are trying to deal with? 

Mr. Holwill. We are trying to prevent it from getting worse, 
Senator. It is happening. 

Senator Adams. Is it a focus? Because you can pick stability in a 
country and give up on drugs. You can go after drugs and maybe 
have some stability. There is all kinds of things you can do. 

It just appears to me now that you have got a real flow of enor- 
mous amounts of money. And if it is controlling governments, that 
is what we are trying to find out. 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, it has the potential to control govern- 
ments. We should continue to try to fight against it. But there is 
an underlying theme to some of your comments that I would like 
to address, because I do not think that we disagree here. 

We are not choosing stability in Haiti as an alternative to com- 
munism and turning a blind eye to drugs as a consequence. 

Senator Adams. I understand that. 

Mr. Holwill. We are trying very hard to resist what is offered, 
which is effectively letting them run their own dictatorship in ex- 
change for drug cooperation. We must advance our antidrug policy 
at the same time that we advance the prospects for democracy and 
decency in Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. I was just going to say, I am not sure that has 
been at the forefront of the discussion, though, in recent years. 

Mr. Holwill. Perhaps not. I inferred from the Senator’s com- 
ments, perhaps incorrectly, this was one of his concerns. 

Senator Adams. It is one of my concerns. And I do not know how 
far back it goes, but I am seeing a pattern here of corruption of 
government with enormous amounts of drug money, producing an 
ability to run that government. 

And if that is so, that is dangerous. 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, there are many ways to combat it. One of 
the most successful, I would think, would be to recognize that most 
of those dollars come from American users. 
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Senator Adams. I completely agree with that. I am not going to 
try to argue with that. We are trying to get information here of 
whether that is happening. 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, I have said it is happening. We are trying 
to combat it. 

Senator Adams. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. In conjunction with that, in current speeches 
Prime Minister Pindling of the Bahamas called our policy of indict- 
ing foreign leaders a new kind of “gunboat diplomacy.” 

Are you familiar with those comments? 

Mr. Holwill. I am familiar with those comments, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Has the U.S. Government responded to Mr. Pin- 
dling’s efforts to raise Caribbean-wide opposition to our drug 
policy? 

Mr. Holwill. We have not yet responded directly to the com- 
ments that were made by Prime Minister Pindling. I would note, 
however, that the joint statement of the leaders of governments of 
the Caribbean Common Market, the CARICOM governments, was 
significantly different than the comments made directly by Prime 
Minister Pindling. 

And although it noted the complaints about some tactics of the 
United States in pursuing the drug trade, it stressed, among other 
things, the need for the United States to do more in combating nar- 
cotics within its own borders. 

It noted, too, the cooperation that they hope to continue giving to 
the United States. And I would like to note on behalf of most of the 
CARICOM countries that they are indeed highly committed and, in 
the case of CARICOM I can think of no exception, highly successful 
in trying to fight the problem within their own borders. 

These are countries like Haiti that could be swamped, that could 
be flooded, that could be drowned in narcotics money. And we I 
think would do well to pay more attention to some of their success- 
es in some of the valiant fights they are making against the sub- 
orning of their judicial systems and the use of their territory in 
satisfying our drug demand. 

They are quite good friends of ours. 

Senator Kerry. You know, I really want to do that, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and I think it is very important for us to be as laudatory as 
we can be where it is deserved. But I must say that there is a cer- 
tain high level of cynicism that has crept into this Senator’s think- 
ing about what happens in this region as a result of the level of the 
government corruption, the people who are controlling, measured 
against what really happens in those countries in terms of coopera- 
tion. 

I mean, we had right in front of this committee 2 years ago the 
son of Gorman Bannister. You know who I am talking about, 
right? 

Mr. Holwill. I do. 

Senator Kerry. And you know all about Mr. Bannister’s linkages 
to Pindling, correct? 

Mr. Holwill. I do, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And we know all about the bag jobs in which he 
was engaged. 
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And he sat here 2 years ago and told us how laughable it was 
that the United States sits there and measures arrests and seizures 
and how they will throw anybody to the DEA any time they want. 
Keep them happy, give them a couple of people. Make a few ar- 
rests and seizures. 

But nobody goes to jail. Now, you cannot sit there and tell me 
today that they go to jail in the Bahamas today. 

Mr. Holwill. I can say to you that there is a pattern in the Ba- 
hamas that is disturbing. There are people who go to jail, but pri- 
marily not Bahamian citizens. The pattern does — they are far more 
willing to convict or deport or otherwise punish those who are not 
Bahamians than they are to punish Bahamians. 

Nonetheless, there is a growing political consensus in that coun- 
try against the narcotics trafficking. 

Senator Kerry. I agree with that, there is among people in the 
street. There is a significant one. But as with everywhere else 
where the police or the government institutions are controlled by 
the guys who are making the money, the process of intimidation, 
the process of economic deprivation, the process of literal exile 
within your own community, they have no chance. 

And I think that is what I fear, is that we are measuring the 
wrong kinds of things as a legitimate kind of progress. 

Let me ask you this. There is a grand jury right now in Florida 
looking at evidence about Prime Minister Pindling’s involvement 
in narcotics. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Holwill. I am, sir. 

Senator Kerry. If the grand jury asks your advice about going 
forward with an indictment should they have sufficient evidence, 
should they have sufficient evidence, would you recommend that 
they indeed do so? 

Mr. Holwill. Senator, in the case — I have tried to be very forth- 
coming with this committee this morning. 

Senator Kerry. Well, a yes or no would be very forthcoming. 

Mr. Holwill. But in the case of a question that I may indeed be 
asked, before I have seen evidence I feel obliged to say 

Senator Kerry. But I said that they had sufficient evidence. 

Mr. Holwill [continuing]. That in a judicial proceeding I should 
not answer that question at this time, because I do not know what 
I may be asked within a very few days. 

I will say this as a general rule, if I may, sir. And former pros- 
ecuting attorney Senator Adams knows this line, I am sure. It is 
said that you can get a grand jury to indict a ham sandwich, and 
the reason you do not is because you do not want to be embar- 
rassed if you cannot get it convicted. 

I would argue that the evidence should be quite strong if you are 
going to proceed in a manner to indict a foreign head of govern- 
ment or someone else who is in that circumstances. Knowing that 
you cannot possibly bring him to trial, you should not risk the 
other benefits of the relationship, which includes rather extraordi- 
nary cooperation, in pursuit of only a specious indictment. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just emphasize, also as a former prosecu- 
tor, that I absolutely agree that under no circumstances should you 
proceed to indict anybody unless your best judgment is that this is 
a case on which you can go to court and win. 
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I do not know that you would want to apply a marginally higher 
standard, but frankly you ought to apply the same standard to ev- 
erybody, whether it is the prime minister or not. But you ought to 
be able to know that you can go into court and prosecute it. 

Mr. Holwill. I would certainly agree with that, Senator. My 
comment to a certain extent was intended to address the possibility 
that some prosecutors think that, as a consequence of international 
relations, they will never actually have to bring their cases to trial 
and that some of this may be not on the same standard, but per- 
haps on another standard. That is a fear that we should be aware 
of. 

Senator Adams. I would sure want to know who they are. 

Senator McConnell. Well, I think it is also important not to be 
too hypocritical here. If we look at the record of enforcement in 
some of these countries, we ought to look at ourselves. 

Look at the struggle we went through just within the last month 
to try to get the death penalty through this body for drug kingpins. 

Look at the struggle we have been through in this country to get 
mandatory testing for people who fly planes or are in charge of 
trains or other modes of public transportation. This enforcement 
business, it seems to me, we do not exactly succeed ourselves and 
our record is somewhat spotty in this country about what we are 
willing to do about those who perpetrate these kind of crimes and 
to provide some minimal penalties against the users, the ultimate 
consumer, and until we get serious about that we are not going to 
have much of an impact here either. 

Mr. Holwill. Indeed, that was the thrust of the statement that 
was finally issued by the CARICOM leaders, that there needs to be 
more done in that specific regard within the United States. 

Senator McConnell. I think they are right. 

Senator Kerry. Can you inform the committee about the present 
status of the Nigel Bo we extradition? 

Mr. Holwill. I don’t have a brief on that, Senator. I can provide 
you with an answer for the record. 

Senator Kerry. I would appreciate that, if we could get that. 

Do you have anything more, Senator? Do you have anything 
more? 

We have received testimony that many of the ships coming up 
the Miami River involved in trade with Haiti are carrying cocaine 
and in fact controlled by Haitian military officers. Have you come 
across that information or were you here? 

Mr. Holwill. I have not seen corroborating evidence of that 
through the materials available to me. I was aware of those allega- 
tions previously, but I’ve not seen any corroborating evidence. 

Senator Kerry. If you did see such evidence, would it be appro- 
priate for us to consider cutting off that trade altogether, or what 
steps would you then take? 

Mr. Holwill. I would always strongly support, to the extent that 
I have a role within the interagency process, providing more assist- 
ance to the U.S. Customs and to others who check those ships that 
come in and check them before they are in a position on the Miami 
River where they might otherwise be vulnerable. 

I would not directly advocate a cessation of trade with Haiti. I 
think that there are ways and there are things that can be done to 
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institutionalize preclearance or otherwise control the trade more 
carefully, to provide better assistance to Customs and others who 
are directly responsible for checking. But I would not advocate 
total cessation of trade that offers some hope for economic progress 
to those people. 

Senator Kerry. Have you also heard the references here in the 
course of the morning to Lyonel Wooley? 

Mr. Holwill. I did not, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Holwill. I do not. 

Senator Kerry. Lyonel Wooley, it is alleged by both Mr. Cash of 
the DEA and Mr. Biamby of the Haitian American Community, is 
a major player in narcotics traffic as well as an operative of the 
Tonton Macoute operating right in Miami. That has never been 
brought to your attention? 

Mr. Holwill. Domestic U.S. law enforcement information is not, 
on a routine matter, shared with all officers in the Department of 
State unless there is a need to know. It does come to the Depart- 
ment, but only in a compartmentalized fashion, so it has not 
reached my desk. 

Senator Kerry. Would there not be a legitimate question as to 
why someone with that reputation, who also another witness here 
has testified threatened his life for testifying before this committee, 
why does that person still have a visa? Why is that person in this 
country? 

Mr. Holwill. I do not know the name, and therefore I cannot 
answer the question. I can seek to learn what his visa status is. On 
some occasions I have found that these individuals, these question- 
able individuals, have received full amnesty under the current im- 
migration law. In other cases, I have found people who were in 
questionable status that have green cards, permanent residency 
status. 

I would have to have it researched, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Obviously I think the committee would like to 
make that information available to you, based on the information 
we have received and see if there is not some way to try to deal 
with that. 

Mr. Holwill. I can try to accommodate you as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

Senator Kerry. I would appreciate it. I am going to leave the 
record open in the event we want to follow up with anything addi- 
tional. 

I do not want to keep belaboring this, but looking at the overall 
question, I mean, your jurisdictional area has been almost essen- 
tially CARACOM countries. 

Mr. Holwill. Slightly broader than CARACOM, yes. 

Senator Kerry. Is it fair to say that, notwithstanding our efforts, 
which are bona fide, I think, and we have been trying to do what 
we can with the resources we have, but there has been an increase, 
has there not, in trafficking, in levels, notwithstanding the coopera- 
tion you have talked about the Bahamas. 

The amount of drugs coming through is more than ever before, is 
it not? 

Mr. Holwill. My understanding is that is correct, sir. 
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Senator Kerry. So, therefore we are not doing something right — 
a fair assessment? 

Mr. Holwill. Fair assessment. 

Senator Kerry. What is your recommendation to us as we sit 
here in what is obviously going to be a hot summer of discussion 
about the congressional response on narcotics, the foreign portion 
of that, the international piece? What is your recommendation to 
us as to what we can really do that is not going to be smoke and 
mirrors to the American people, that is going to have an effect and 
an impact on our ability to have influence on some of these coun- 
tries, or on the DEA or others to make a difference? 

How do we make a difference? 

Mr. Holwill. I’d like to thank you for that question. I don’t 
often get a chance to answer one that is as broadbased as that. But, 
among other things, I think we need to recognize that there have 
been some successes, particularly in this region. Mr. Cash men- 
tioned the extraordinary job being done in the Dominican Republic, 
their willingness to shoot a plane out of the sky and otherwise take 
some extraordinary actions. 

Yet at the same time there is a tendency not just in the execu- 
tive branch but throughout the U.S. Government to ignore the fra- 
gility of these small states in the Caribbean. Those countries 
depend heavily on single commodity economies — sugar, cocoa, a va- 
riety of other things — that we have discriminated against. 

At the same time, those countries are extremely vulnerable to 
the levels of funding, the levels of money that can come in. They 
are not looking for direct military support from us, but they would 
like support to their judicial systems so that they are not suborned 
by these narcodollars. 

And I think, too, that we can recognize that where they are look- 
ing for military assistance a little bit, especially in the eastern Car- 
ibbean, goes a very long way and our combined U.S. Forces com- 
manders and our Coast Guard operatives in that part of the world 
have repeatedly told me that every dollar of military assistance 
programs send into the Caribbean is used directly in narcotics 
interdiction. These are very small things that affect that part of 
the world, but that do so in a very efficient way. 

However, having said that, I would like to add one other observa- 
tion. If you increase the price of the coca leaf 50 percent, 100 per- 
cent, you’ve increased the price of cocaine in the United States 
maybe 1 or 2 percent. You increase the cost of going across the 
U.S. border and you can double the price of cocaine in the United 
States. I would strongly recommend that that be the area where we 
begin targeting our resources, because that is what’s going to drive 
the price up. That is what is going to begin to have an effect on the 
domestic user. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. We will recess. At 2 
o’clock we will hear the testimony of Mr. John McCann regarding 
his direct personal involvement in narcotics trafficking and his 
meetings in Panama with General Noriega. We are recessed until 2 
p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 12:58 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., the same day.] 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

The subcommittee met at 2:36 p.m., in room SH-216, Hart 
Senate Office Building, Hon. John F. Kerry (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Adams, and McConnell. 

Also present: Senator D’ Amato and Jack A. Blum, special coun- 
sel. 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come to order. 

Don’t get too comfortable, Mr. McCann. I want to ask you to 
stand, if you would, so I could swear you in, please. 

Would you state your full name, please. 

Mr. McCann. John H. McCann III. 

Senator Kerry. Would you raise your right hand? 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Please be seated. 

Would you pull the microphone up to you there, just center it 
and get comfortable. I’d appreciate it. 

If counsel with you would, identify yourself for the record, 
please. 

Mr. Raskin. Yes, sir. 

My name is Martin Raskin, from the firm of Raskin & Graham, 
Miami, FL. I represent Mr. McCann. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. McCann, where were you born? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN H. McCANN III, FEDERAL PRISONER 

Mr. McCann. Philadelphia, PA, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. What’s your date of birth? 

Mr. McCann. March 17, 1942. 

Senator Kerry. Your Social Security number? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t know that, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t know it by memory, offhand? 

Mr. McCann. Right. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have a record of it somewhere? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have it? 

Mr. Blum. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And your current Bureau of Prisons number? 

Mr. McCann. It’s 15295086. 

Senator Kerry. Where are you currently incarcerated? 

Mr. McCann. In Petersburg, VA. 

Senator Kerry. For what crime or crimes are you serving time? 
Mr. McCann. Continuing criminal enterprise, under the 848 stat- 
ute; conspiracy; and income tax. 

Senator Kerry. When were you sentenced? 

Mr. McCann. March 11, 1987. 

Senator Kerry. In what court? 

Mr. McCann. In Detroit, MI. 

Senator Kerry. District — and that’s in the Federal court; cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 
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Senator Kerry. Your sentence was for how long — is for how 
long? 

Mr. McCann. Life without parole, plus 110 years. 

Senator Kerry. Would you describe more specifically what the 
848 and the continuing criminal conspiracy was? 

What specific offenses did you commit, in layman’s language, for 
which you’re serving time? 

Mr. McCann. For bringing drugs, specifically cocaine, in the 
United States. 

Senator Kerry. And this case was prosecuted by the IRS; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCann. Principally, yes. 

Senator Kerry. Principally, OK. 

Now, let me ask you, since you have been incarcerated, have you 
been cooperating with Federal authorities? 

Mr. McCann. That was part of my plea bargain, Senator, to tes- 
tify wherever they asked me, and I’ve testified in two trials for the 
same defendant. 

Senator Kerry. So, let me understand this. 

You plea bargained with the Federal Government? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And your plea bargain netted you a life without 
parole, plus 110 years? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. We’ll get into that a little bit later. 

Have you cooperated with the Federal authorities? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. You have testified as a Government witness in 
how many cases? 

Mr. McCann. Two for the same defendant. He was tried twice. 
The first time was a hung jury. The second time he was convicted 
of a conspiracy crime. 

Senator Kerry. And he was convicted partly on the basis of your 
testimony as a Government witness; is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And you are continuing to cooperate when asked 
with Federal authorities; is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Now, at what point in time did you come in con- 
tact with this committee? 

Mr. McCann. I received, I was at FCI, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, at Raybrook, NY, and I received a phone call from a Mr. 
Hayden Gregory, representing a House committee. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know which House committee? 

Mr. McCann. I believe it was dealing with the same thing. It 
was drugs. 

Senator Kerry. Narcotics? 

Mr. McCann. Narcotics. 

Senator Kerry. And you had a conversation with Mr. Hayden 
Gregory? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Was that the first contact with you by any con- 
gressional committee? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 
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Senator Kerry. Was there any followup by Mr. Gregory with 
you? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

He had spoken to an attorney that was helping me out at the 
time, but nothing ever came of it. 

Senator Kerry. Subsequently, you were contacted by this com- 
mittee; is that correct? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. By Mr. Jack Blum. 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And that was in 1988, this year. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And until you were contacted this year, in 1988, 
you’d never had any contact with this committee or anybody who 
has anything to do with it. Is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it is. 

Senator Kerry. Now, at the time you were contacted, did you 
agree to volunteer information that you had? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. Have you done so? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I have. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ask for anything specific from this com- 
mittee in exchange for any information you’ve given us? 

Mr. McCann. Ask for what, Senator? 

Senator Kerry. I don’t know. Anything. 

Did you ask for favorable consideration or did you ask for protec- 
tion or assistance? 

Mr. McCann. Oh. Yes, I did ask for protection. 

Senator Kerry. And have you received that assistance? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I have. 

The reason I asked for that, immediately upon talking to Mr. 
Gregory in the, where I was, at Raybrook, they threw me in the 
hole there and then shipped me to a higher level institution. 

Senator Kerry. What do you mean by “higher level”? 

Mr. McCann. Level 4, which is Petersburg. However, what hap- 
pened at Petersburg, a great deal of the inmates came there from 
Lewisburg, when Atlanta was burned down. So,t might as well be a 
level 5 institution. 

At Raybrook, being a level 3, and having been a cooperating wit- 
ness, even if people found out about it, it wasn’t all that dangerous. 
At a level 4 and 5, it’s extremely dangerous. 

Senator Kerry. Now, have any other promises or considerations 
been given to you or made to you by this committee for your testi- 
mony or for any information you’ve given us? 

Mr. McCann. None. 

Senator Kerry. With respect to your own personal habits, you 
were involved in the transfer of narcotics. Have you ever been a 
user of narcotics? 

Mr. McCann. No, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. None? No kind? You’ve never tried any? 

Mr. McCann. Never — any. 

Senator Kerry. Are you a smoker? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever smoke? 
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Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you grow up, Mr. McCann? 

Mr. McCann. In Philadelphia. 

Senator Kerry. Is that where you were born? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How many years of your life did you spend in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. McCann. I lived there until I started college, and even then 
through college I would go back to Philadelphia. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have brothers and sisters? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. I had a sister, who is deceased. I have two 
brothers, now living in New Jersey. 

Senator Kerry. What schools did you attend? 

Mr. McCann. I went to Rider College in New Jersey, in Lawren- 
ceville, and then I went a year to Villanova Law School, and then 
the University of Baltimore Law School. 

Senator Kerry. Did you graduate from Rider College? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. What did you study at Rider College? 

Mr. McCann. I majored in both economics and history. 

Senator Kerry. You went immediately — what year did you grad- 
uate? 

Mr. McCann. I’m not sure, Senator. I think it was 1965, possibly 
1964. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have trouble remembering your gradua- 
tion? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. I think it was 1965. I’m not sure. 

Senator Kerry. Did you take longer to go through college than 
usual, or 4 years? 

Mr. McCann. No. It took me 4 years. 

Senator Kerry. What year did you attend Villanova? 

Mr. McCann. Right the year after I graduated. 

Senator Kerry. And then how many years at law school? 

Mr. McCann. Well, I went 1 year there and then had to repeat 
the year over again, when I went to Baltimore. 

Senator Kerry. You flunked a course at Villanova? 

Mr. McCann. Criminal law. 

Senator D’Amato. I can believe that. [Laughter.] 

I’ll tell you. I mean, with that plea bargaining arrangement, Mr. 
Chairman — did you work out that plea yourself? 

Mr. McCann. No, I didn’t, Senator. 

Senator D’Amato. Let me ask you. What could they have given 
you worse? 

Senator Kerry. We’re going to come back to that. It’s impossible. 

We’re going to come back to visit that. 

Senator D’Amato. I mean, that’s a heck of a plea. I can see why 
you flunked criminal law, though. [Laughter.] 

Senator Kerry. So, after leaving Villanova Law School, you did 
go to 3 years of law school? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Did you take the bar exam? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you take the bar? 
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Mr. McCann. I took it then in Maryland, and then I moved to 
New Jersey. I took it in New Jersey and I took it in Pennsylvania, 
when I moved there. 

Senator Kerry. Did you pass it in each case? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. So, you’ve been admitted to the bar in three 
States? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever practice law? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. What did you begin doing? 

Mr. McCann. When I moved to New Jersey, I went to work in 
the office of Senator Frank S. Farley, who was a State senator in 
New Jersey, and I was there for about 6 or 7 months. Then I went 
into, I was in the real estate business with a partner of mine down 
there. 

Senator Kerry. And how long were you in the real estate busi- 
ness? 

Mr. McCann. Three or 4 years, I believe. 

Senator Kerry. In New Jersey? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. While you were in New Jersey, did you become 
more active in politics? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

I became the mayor of the city where I lived, Summers Point, 
and I became a county judge. 

Senator Kerry. For what period of time did you serve as mayor? 

Mr. McCann. For I believe 3 years. 

Senator Kerry. Do you remember what years? 

Mr. McCann. I left New Jersey I believe in 1974 — late 1974. So, 
it would have been from 1971 to 1974. 

Senator Kerry. And you were active, were you registered in a 
party? 

Mr. McCann. Republican. 

Senator Kerry. Were you the youngest mayor in the State of 
New Jersey? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

That was before the 18-year-old voting. 

Senator Kerry. So, you served. What were your role and respon- 
sibilities as a judge? How did you become a judge? 

Mr. McCann. It was a surrogate judge. It was an elective office, 
and, having won the race for mayor the year before, I ran for judge 
the following year. It was wills and probate. 

Senator Kerry. Were you married at that time? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I was. 

Senator Kerry. When did you get married? 

Mr. McCann. I got married when I was in law school, and had 
probably been married 2 or 3 years now. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have kids? 

Mr. McCann. Our first child was born when we moved to New 
Jersey, after graduating law school. 

Senator Kerry. How many kids did you have? 

Mr. McCann. I have two children, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. They are how old now? 
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Mr. McCann. Fourteen and 17. 

Senator Kerry. Now, at some time did you leave your responsi- 
bilities as a mayor and a judge to pursue a business interest in 
Pennsylvania, in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. When was that, specifically? 

Mr. McCann. I believe it was in 1974. 

Senator Kerry. What business interest did you go to pursue? 

Mr. McCann. The coal business. 

Senator Kerry. What aspect of it? 

Mr. McCann. It was first a coal brokerage company, where we 
would purchase coal from the various coal miners in an area and 
then load it on the railroad cars and sell it to utilities. Then, even- 
tually, it grew into a coal washing plant, where we would buy the 
coal, wash it, upgrade it, and sell it to steel mills and utilities. 

Then we got into the mining of the coal. 

Senator Kerry. Where were you mining coal? 

Mr. McCann. We mined coal in Pennsylvania and in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Senator Kerry. When you say “we,” did you begin to have busi- 
ness partners in this enterprise? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did — a lifelong friend of mine, John Benson, 
from Philadelphia, who I was in the building business with in New 
Jersey. 

Senator Kerry. At some point, did the coal business begin to 
have some problems? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

It was booming in 1974, due to the Arab oil embargo. About 1976, 
that started to taper off, and then the business for us, at least, was 
disastrous by 1977 and 1978. 

Senator Kerry. Did you begin to also have some dealings with oil 
and gas at that time? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

I started with another fellow, Bill Kerschbaumer, a friend of 
mine in Pittsburgh. We started doing some limited partnerships in 
oil and gas, drilling partnerships. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have some strike problems? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

The coal company, specifically in West Virginia, we had 42 
weeks of strike out of a 52-week period. We put that company in 
chapter XI, and we also had strikes — that was the West Virginia 
company. The Pennsylvania company was having problems, and we 
were really draining its assets to keep the other one going. 

Senator Kerry. How much money were you earning at that 
point in time, as an executive? 

Mr. McCann. Probably $120,000 a year. 

Senator Kerry. Living in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Where in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. McCann. In an area called Fox Chapel. 

Senator Kerry. What was your lifestyle like at that time? 

Mr. McCann. It was very good, you know, as well as anybody in 
the country, I would say. The children were in private schools, new 
automobiles, vacations. 
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Senator Kerry. Fairly social? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, very social. 

Senator Kerry. Within the Pittsburgh community? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Did you at that point in time begin to feel some 
financial pressure? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, Senator. 

There was no income for me from the coal companies. I was run- 
ning one of the companies in West Virginia for the bankruptcy 
court, just winding it up, which took us 2 years, selling all the 
assets. I was making what I could out of the oil and gas business. 
But tax shelters then weren’t in favor and oil and gas itself was 
declining. I was principally living off borrowings at that point from 
family and friends. 

Senator Kerry. Had you also started a company in Massachu- 
setts at that time? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

I started a company with some other partners. It was called Ad- 
vanced Energy Dynamics, a company that has a process for remov- 
ing the sulfur from coal, a dry process, that’s used right at the pow- 
erplants, and eliminates stack emissions and things like that. 

What I did was I put together the original seed capital and fi- 
nancing with some investors — well, one investor, in Pittsburgh. 
Some friends and I put the company together. 

Senator Kerry. Who did you invest with in Massachusetts? 

Were some people at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
involved? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

There were three gentlemen who were, one fellow’s name was 
Jack O’Donnell. Another was Stanley Rich. They were all associat- 
ed with MIT, and I think Jack O’Donnell had worked for Arthur 
Little & Co. 

Dr. Berry, William Berry, in Pittsburgh, had discovered this 
process. We put him together with these fellows and then brought, 
you know, the capital in to get the thing started. 

Senator Kerry. Now at some time, as the coal business failed 
and as you had problems with your oil and gas lease business, did 
you approach your brother-in-law with a business proposition? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. Where was your brother-in-law living? 

Mr. McCann. In Detroit. 

Senator Kerry. What is his name? 

Mr. McCann. Steven Hagerman. 

Senator Kerry. What was he doing? 

Mr. McCann. He was in the athletic footwear business, had some 
stores that sold running shoes and any kind of athletic footwear, 
sportswear, things like that. 

Senator Kerry. And he was your brother-in-law because your 
wife’s sister was married to him. Is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. What was the business proposition that you 
made to him? 

Mr. McCann. Dr. Berry, in Pittsburgh, told me that he was 
doing some work for Exxon on some coal that they were going to 
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mine in Colombia, in an area known as the Serrajon, on the north- 
ern tip of Colombia; and that it was excellent coal; and that it was 
going to be the largest coal mine in the world — Exxon and the Co- 
lombian Government I believe put $5 billion into it; and that a lot 
of this coal would be going by oceangoing barge to the United 
States. I had told him I was interested in possibly putting together 
another coal company, a tax shelter, but I didn’t want to do any- 
thing in the United States because we just, because of the bad ex- 
perience we had with all the strikes, and union problems, and ship- 
ping problems, and everything else. 

So, he suggested I take a look down there, try and find some 
property close to Exxon’s, and he said I could probably sell all the 
coal that we could mine right to them. 

Senator Kerry. During the course of this conversation with your 
brother-in-law, did the word “drugs” come up? 

Mr. McCann. Not at first. 

I told him — my brother-in-law had invested in a coal mine with 
me prior to that, in West Virginia, and he had learned a little 
about the coal business, and, you know, liked it, thought there 
would be good returns. 

During the course of the conversation, I laid it out to him, told 
him what I thought it could be, and I needed his money for seed 
capital, and that I was going to raise the money, you know, 
through a public offering or with investors, and he could get his 
money back. In the course of the conversation, he said that if I was 
going to Colombia, and, you know, could travel freely back and 
forth, that he might be interested, or he was interested in buying 
drugs down there and bringing them back to the United States. 

Senator Kerry. Now let’s put this in a time context. When are 
we talking about? What year? 

Mr. McCann. Late 1981, I would say — 1981 or 1982. 

Senator Kerry. Had you ever heard him mention narcotics traf- 
fic before? 

Mr. McCann. No, never. 

Senator Kerry. Had you ever mentioned it to anybody before 
that? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. Were you surprised? 

What was the context? Were you guys drinking? 

What was going on? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. We were drinking at the time. 

I remember sitting in a Chinese restaurant, having some drinks, 
and had been drinking. 

It really didn’t surprise me that much. He’s about, I believe he’s 
10, 12 years younger than me, and when he said that, my reaction 
was well, you know, if that’s what you want to do, fine; I want to 
get, you know, into the coal business, and the arrangement then 
was that he would supply all of the money and expenses, whatever 
I needed, and he would do what he wanted to do with the drugs. 

Senator Kerry. So, you basically agreed at that point to go into 
this joint enterprise? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. What was the next step that you took regarding 
this effort to get coal in Colombia? 
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Mr. McCann. Knowing then that I had some seed money, I set 
about being introduced to someone in the Colombian Government 
who could introduce me around down there, see about the avail- 
ability of leases, financing, government participation, also bringing 
our money out of the country. 

Senator Kerry. So, how did you do that? 

Mr. McCann. I contacted a friend of mine in New York, who was 
friendly with a fellow who was in, I believe he was the Consul Gen- 
eral for Monaco in New York, and they had been friends for some 
years. He asked him, he told him he was thinking about going to 
Colombia. He was also going to raise some investors for me. I had 
presented the idea to him. 

Senator Kerry. What was his name? 

Mr. McCann. Tom Enright. 

Tom eventually got us an introduction to Roberto Jaramillo, who 
was Ambassador from Colombia, in New York. 

Senator Kerry. You met with the Ambassador? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, we did. 

Senator Kerry. And you made an arrangement with the Ambas- 
sador? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Which was to do what? 

Mr. McCann. Which was to make some introductions for us in 
Colombia, and he, in fact, even flew down there with us. 

Senator Kerry. At that point in time, he had no knowledge 
about your brother-in-law’s narcotics venture? 

Mr. McCann. None whatsoever. 

Senator Kerry. It was a straight business deal. You were going 
down in order to open a coal effort? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. He was representing his country 
and bringing in people who wanted to invest there. 

Senator Kerry. What happened when you got to Colombia? 

Mr. McCann. He had set up meetings with us with Carbocoal, 
which is the national coal company, with the Finance Ministry, 
with various other people, and we stayed there, I believe, for 3 or 4 
days and went to a series of meetings. 

I was gathering all the information so that I could put together, 
you know, some sort of prospectus to raise the venture capital that 
I needed. 

Senator Kerry. When was this — in 1982? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Do you remember what part of 1982? 

Mr. McCann. It would have been early in 1982. 

Senator Kerry. So, he introduced you to people in the course of 
that trip? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he did. 

Senator Kerry. And you went around doing your legitimate coal 
business? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Meanwhile, your brother-in-law did what? 

Mr. McCann. He purchased a kilo of cocaine. 

Senator Kerry. Then what did you do? 
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Mr. McCann. After the meetings were over, we flew back to New 
York, and he brought the cocaine with him, you know, just on his 
person. 

Senator Kerry. You flew commercial airlines? 

Mr. McCann. Avianca, I believe. 

Senator Kerry. And landed in New York? 

Mr. McCann. JFK. 

Senator Kerry. Just walked through Customs? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And then what? 

Mr. McCann. Then I was putting together this package for the 
coal deal, and talked to some attorneys in New York who had done 
several limited partnerships for me in oil and gas, and wanted 
them to make an offering. They were researching the tax laws for 
U.S. investors in foreign companies and so on and so forth. 

They wanted a sizable piece, a sizable retainer to do the work. 

I went back to my brother-in-law and told him what I needed, 
and so on and so forth. He then told me that he really did not have 
that much money, that things weren’t going well with his stores, 
and even though he had sold this kilo of cocaine that he brought 
back, he still didn’t have enough money for this, and did I know of 
any other investors. 

I told him I did. I knew of a fellow in Pittsburgh who had invest- 
ed with me in two or three coal deals. He was an investor. He was 
the major investor in Advanced Energy Dynamics. But I had talked 
to him about the coal deal and he wasn’t interested. 

My brother-in-law I believe knew him at the time. He had met 
him socially at my house over a holiday, Christmas or one holiday 
when they visited, and he said he would go talk to him. He wanted 
to talk to him specifically about, instead of the coal business, the 
drug business, and this he did. 

Senator Kerry. What came of that discussion? 

Mr. McCann. This person invested $100,000 with him in the 
drug venture. 

Senator Kerry. This person is a dentist in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. You’ve given his name to us? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. This person is currently not serving any time; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCann. Never been indicted, as far as I know. 

Senator Kerry. That person invested $100,000 in this business? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct? 

Senator Kerry. And gave that to you in what form? 

Mr. McCann. He gave it to me partially in cash. He gave me, I 
believe, some checks that I cashed at the bank and he cashed some 
checks at the bank himself. But it was all eventually in cash. 

Senator Kerry. What did you do with that money? 

Mr. McCann. I gave it to my brother-in-law. Then, when we 
went down to Colombia again, he purchased more drugs with it. 

Senator Kerry. You went down together? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. How did you travel down there? 
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Mr. McCann. I believe on that occasion we rented a plane to go 
down there, chartered a plane out of some fellows in Philadelphia, 
a twin-engine plane. We took it to Florida, and from Florida into, I 
believe we stopped in Haiti and then into South America. 

Senator Kerry. What kind of plane — do you recall? 

Mr. McCann. It was a small twin engine. I think it might have 
been a Cessna, I don’t recall. 

Senator Kerry. A propellor plane? Prop or jet? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, a prop. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you buy the drugs when you got down 
there? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t know. My brother-in-law had the connec- 
tion for that. 

Senator Kerry. Did you buy drugs on that next trip? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How much drugs did you buy? 

Mr. McCann. I believe he bought 3 kilos. 

Senator Kerry. How much was a kilo selling for at that time? 

Mr. McCann. I believe down there it was probably going for 
$22,000 or $25,000. He never told me except, you know, later on. 

Senator Kerry. How much was it selling for back here? 

Mr. McCann. It was $60,000 wholesale. 

Senator Kerry. Is this 1982? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And you brought 3 kilos back on that trip? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How did you bring them back on that journey? 

Mr. McCann. He just had them in his luggage, in his garment 
bag. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you land? 

We landed in the Bahamas, in Nassau. 

Senator Kerry. How did you get back into the United States? 

Mr. McCann. I believe on that trip, it may have gone back on 
the plane. He and I went back by boat to the United States, and he 
chose to leave the drugs right in the plane, which flew back to 
Miami, or Lauderdale, I’m not sure, and cleared Customs. Then we 
met the plane and flew back up. He dropped me off in Pittsburgh 
and went on to Detroit. 

Senator Kerry. Did you distribute any of those drugs? 

Mr. McCann. No, I didn’t. 

I believe I gave one of the kilos to the doctor, the dentist, in 
Pittsburgh. 

Senator Kerry. And the others your brother-in-law distributed 
and sold? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And then you went back and did some more of 
this. Is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How many more times did you do this? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t know, Senator. Probably over 1982 and 
1983, we probably made, oh, maybe eight more trips. 

Senator Kerry. Did you begin to escalate both quantity and the 
style of your transport structure? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 
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Senator Kerry. Do you want to describe that to us? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

At that time, then, Steve had made a connection with a fellow 
who was, the fellow that was indicted with me in Detroit. He was 
procuring the drugs for him in Colombia, and he made an arrange- 
ment with him where he would buy x amount of drugs at a certain 
price. They would give him so many more kilos that he wouldn’t 
have to pay for until he got back into the United States, and then 
he would have to deliver so many kilos for them, which is what we 
did. 

Senator Kerry. What was the pattern by which you brought 
them back into the United States to protect yourselves? 

Mr. McCann. Up until then, we would fly into Nassau, clear 
Customs, and then fly over to another island, called Chub Cay, and 
a fishing boat, a sport fishing boat would meet us out of Miami or 
Fort Lauderdale. We would put the drugs on the boat and go back 
that way. 

Senator Kerry. Would you actually go fishing? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. We would fish for the weekend or 2 days, or 
whatever. 

Senator Kerry. And then come in with the traffic of the Sunday 
evening? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. How many boats would be coming in during that 
period of time? 

Mr. McCann. Thousands. 

Senator Kerry. Thousands? 

Mr. McCann. Thousands. 

Senator Kerry. What would happen to you in terms of Customs 
when you’d arrive in Miami? 

Mr. McCann. That depended on the commercial sport fishing 
boats for charter. They would have to call Customs and Customs 
would come down and look at the boat. If it was a private boat that 
somebody was just chartering on their own, you know, not through 
a charter service, and it was still registered privately, when they 
come back through Miami, at least then all you had to do was call 
an 800 number, tell them you were back and who the people were 
who were on board. 

Senator Kerry. Now you mentioned the Ambassador at some 
earlier point. 

Did you come to have a stronger relationship with the Ambassa- 
dor? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, we did. 

As things went on, we got into, or attempted to get into various 
other legitimate ventures in Colombia. We were introduced to a 
company, I believe in Austin, TX, Tracor, which is a defense con- 
tractor, and when they found out we were down in Colombia, they 
were anxious to do some business with the Colombian Government 
or any government down there for, you know, these defense sys- 
tems and things that they specialized in. 

So, they gave us the right to deal on their behalf with the Colom- 
bian Government. We were working on a $100 million contract for 
these, it was a communications system and like an early warning 
defense system, where they were going to take, I believe, Rockwell 
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Saber liners and make them into a sort of flying AWACS, radar 
plane. 

Senator Kerry. During the course of this, did the Ambassador in- 
troduce you to major political circles in the region, in Ecuador? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he did. 

Senator Kerry. Where, specifically? 

Mr. McCann. In Bogota, Colombia. 

Senator Kerry. What about in Ecuador? 

Mr. McCann. We eventually went to Ecuador. He introduced me 
to the Consul General of Ecuador, who accompanied us on our first 
trip down there. 

Senator Kerry. And who else did you come to know in Ecuador? 

Mr. McCann. I met the President of Ecuador, the immediate 
past president, and various military officials and General Vargas, 
Frank Vargas, who was, I guess, head of all the military, equiva- 
lent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Kerry. Did there come a time when you began to pur- 
chase cocaine from Bolivia? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. So, during the time that you were doing this 
work with Tracor and sort of investigating these legitimate busi- 
ness efforts, you were also still trafficking drugs? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. In what quantity would you then be trafficking? 

Mr. McCann. The large quantities started when we went to Bo- 
livia. I think out of Colombia, perhaps the largest amount was 
maybe 50 kilos, of which 25 belonged to the supplier. 

Senator Kerry. And who were your contacts in Bolivia? 

Mr. McCann. My brother-in-law had met a fellow in Detroit, 
whose name was Michael Cannellis, and his father was a general 
or — I’m not sure — a general or a colonel in the Bolivian military. 
This Cannellis, his brother-in-law was purchasing drugs from 
Steve. 

Senator Kerry. How long did this dealing with Bolivia go on for? 

Mr. McCann. Oh, I would say probably a little over a year. 

Senator Kerry. What year is that? 

Mr. McCann. Late 1982, up through 1983, or maybe a little 
beyond that. 

Senator Kerry. At that time, what kind of plane were you using? 

Mr. McCann. We started using jets then, and we had used a 
Cessna Citation that we leased. We only had a 3-month lease on it. 
And then we used Westwinds. 

Senator Kerry. Did you hire your own pilot? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, we did. 

Senator Kerry. What was the name of the pilot you hired? 

Mr. McCann. His name was Mike Pavosich. 

Senator Kerry. How much did you pay him? 

Mr. McCann. I believe we paid him, I don’t recall, I think it was 
$500 or $600 a week, of which we paid him about $250 in a check 
and the rest in cash. 

Senator Kerry. This was what year? 

Mr. McCann. That would be 1982. 

Senator Kerry. Did you come to learn that he worked for the 
CIA? 
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Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. How did you learn that? 

Mr. McCann. When I was indicted, my attorneys received all the 
statements given by the various people they were going to use, the 
Government was going to use. 

Senator Kerry. You say “when you were indicted.” 

When were you finally indicted? 

Mr. McCann. Oh, let’s see. I believe it was in May, May or June 
1986 . 

Senator Kerry. And at that time, was this pilot, Mike 

Mr. McCann. Pavosich. 

Senator Kerry [continuing]. Pavosich, was he indicted with you? 

Mr. McCann. No. He was not indicted. 

Senator Kerry. But he turned over some statements. 

Is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. Yes — well, they wanted to indict him at first. They 
were going to indict him, and that’s when we saw the statements. 
He claimed that he had worked for the CIA and gave them some 
numbers, people to call in Washington, to vouch for him, which 
they did. And then, you know, he wasn’t indicted. 

Senator Kerry. Now how long did he fly for you? 

Mr. McCann. I would say at least a year. 

Senator Kerry. And during the time that he flew for you, did 
you have a secret compartment in the back of your plane? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

He flew all of the jets, all of the jets we leased. 

We had a secret compartment in the Citation, which, he flew the 
plane when that was there. And we had them in the Westwinds. 
We had two Westwinds at different times. 

Senator Kerry. And he flew that airplane while you were flying 
these drugs? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. You told him that you were flying gold in the 
secret compartment; is that true? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 

He knew that in one of the other business ventures we got in, we 
were also representing Hughes Helicopter for Bolivia and Ecuador, 
and we had shown these films to the military down there, these 
generals, and, you know, were trying to develop a business with 
them on that and, you know, other things that they had asked us 
to get for them, some military hardware items. 

Senator Kerry. Now, with respect to his knowledge about the 
drugs on the airplane, did he know that you were carrying drugs? 

Mr. McCann. We never discussed it. 

Senator Kerry. Was there any way for him not to know you 
were carrying drugs, given the way you were flying in and out s«s- 
cretly and loading the plane? 

Mr. McCann. You know, he mentioned to me, he called me one 
day when we had the plane out at Beckett Aviation — this was the 
Citation — for servicing. He said, “John, the chief mechanic has 
called me, he’s a friend of mine.” In fact, I think that was the 
fellow who recommended him for the job with us. 

He said that in the course of inspecting the plane, they found 
this compartment, you know, built out in front of one of the bulk- 
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heads, and he said “What should I tell them.” I said “Just tell 
them we use it to keep, you know, records and documents and 
things in that we don’t want anybody looking at because the plane 
had been broken into in Colombia,” which, in fact, it had one time. 
And that was it. 

He also knew that the compartment in the Westwind — it was not 
actually a compartment. What it was was in the aft section of the 
plane is, there’s a bathroom back there. It’s got a stainless steel 
toilet, similar to the airliners. And it’s got a sink and then a closet. 

Well, when we would fly back — when we would fly into a coun- 
try, those two sliding doors were open and you could see the bath- 
room. When we would fly back, the doors would be closed and 
there would be a mirror over that compartment. 

So, I mean, you know, he knew that was there. 

Senator Kerry. Who did you deal with to purchase the drugs in 
Bolivia? 

Mr. McCann. That’s the fellow that Steve had made the connec- 
tion with in Detroit, Michael Cannellis, and then with his father. 

The original drugs were coming from a fellow down there by the 
name of Suarez. 

Senator Kerry. Was he the major Bolivian drug player that 
you’re talking about? 

Mr. McCann. At that time. 

Senator Kerry. Did you come to learn who the major player in 
the Bolivian drug trade was? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Suarez is an older fellow and is practically out of the business 
now. His son took it over and lost a lot of the business, not doing as 
well. The major player down there now is a fellow by the name of 
Chaverria. 

Senator Kerry. Does he have a position? What does he do? 

Mr. McCann. He resigned. He was an officer in the military, I 
believe a captain. 

Senator Kerry. What was your financial arrangement with the 
Bolivians? 

Mr. McCann. Basically, they would give us the drugs for free. It 
really was $5,000 a kilo, and if we would buy 50 kilos from them, 
we would have to take 50 kilos and deliver them into the United 
States for them, and they would pay us $5,000 a kilo for that. 

So, in essence, we would deliver 100 kilos into the United States, 
give them 50, and we had 50 for free. 

Senator Kerry. Basically, you got your drugs free in order to de- 
liver them for them. 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. So, they could distribute. 

And they took their profit off their drugs that were distributed 
by their network? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. What quantity of drugs did you bring in for 
them? 

Mr. McCann. I believe the biggest load of drugs that ever came 
out of there was 100 kilos, or it might have been a little over 100 — 
104, whatever they had ready at the time. 

Senator Kerry. What year was that? 
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Mr. McCann. That would have been in 1988; it might have been 
early 1984. 

Senator Kerry. The value per kilo? 

Mr. McCann. Then it was selling in the United States for 
$15,000, wholesale. 

Senator Kerry. It had dropped that much? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Wholesale. 

What was the retail kilo worth? 

Mr. McCann. The retail price has always been the same. Once 
again, my brother-in-law handled most all of the sales, 99 percent 
of it. 

Senator Kerry. Incidentally, is he serving time? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. Is he a fugitive? 

Mr. McCann. He’s in Canada now. He’s out on bail. 

Senator Kerry. Now did there come a time when General 
Vargas of the Ecuadoran military made arrangements to have your 
plane refueled? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he did. 

We at one time were coming back from Bolivia and the airport 
was closed in Guayaquil, Ecuador, and he arranged for us to land 
at the air force base at Manta. 

Senator Kerry. How did you know him? 

Mr. McCann. I had met him through a friend of mine that I met 
in Ecuador, a Josephine Chaverria — no relation to the fellow in Bo- 
livia. 

Senator Kerry. Did he know you were running drugs? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t know if he did or didn’t. I don’t think it 
would have bothered him in the least. 

Senator Kerry. But you don’t know specifically? 

Mr. McCann. No, I don’t. We never discussed it at all. 

Senator Kerry. That was not part of that operation at all? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Did there come a time when your trips to South 
American took you to Panama? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 

Mr. McCann. I believe that would have been in 1982. 

Then Roberto Jaramillo was working for us full time and had an 
office in Bogota, and we were setting up bank accounts for these 
companies that we were developing. 

Senator Kerry. Now let me just say when he was working for 
you full time, he was only working for you on the legitimate side of 
the business? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. He did not know about the drugs? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And, in fact, he wound up being indicted origi- 
nally; did he not? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he did. 

Senator Kerry. And then they dropped the indictments when 
you made it clear he didn’t know? 

Mr. McCann. No. 
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They dropped the indictments before they even talked to me. 

Senator Kerry. Oh, before that. 

Mr. McCann. Right. 

Senator Kerry. Coming back, the, you contacted him and some- 
how you had to go to Panama? 

Mr. McCann. Right. 

We went to Panama to open up, to get some attorneys there, to 
open up bank accounts. We were also getting into the shrimp busi- 
ness there, shrimp farming, and we were trying to export coffee, 
various things, and we were going to do all of our banking through 
Panama. 

Senator Kerry. Quite a few people were getting into the shrimp 
business during that period of time; weren’t they? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Was it known that the shrimp business was a 
good money-laundering business? 

Mr. McCann. The shrimp business was an excellent money-laun- 
dering business. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever hear also of any blast-freezed 
shrimp-cocaine smuggling efforts? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. We never did that, but I had, you know, 
I had heard of it. 

Senator Kerry. It was going on? 

Mr. McCann. They were, Senator — I think just the other day in 
the paper some cocaine came up in some chocolate cocoa that came 
through New York. It was 3,000 kilos. It’s come in fruit extracts, 
flowers, furniture. It’s anything you can name. 

Senator Kerry. Your interest in the shrimp business was com- 
mercial, legitimate? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it was. 

Senator Kerry. And that’s because of the amount of shrimp that 
legitimately gets consumed in this country? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

It was an excellent business. You have ready access to the mar- 
kets down there. They’ve been growing shrimp in pools, in ponds, 
actually, shrimp farming in Ecuador, for 20-some years, even 
longer than that. 

A fellow from Colombia, a friend of Roberto’s, introduced us to 
some people in Ecuador, and we were looking for shrimp properties 
at the time down there. 

Senator Kerry. Now did there come a time when, as a result of 
your trip to Panama, you realized that you needed to have contact 
with General Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. Well, it didn’t exactly start that way. 

What happened was we were then bringing our drugs through 
Panama. We had a Westwind 1123 model, which I think has, I’m 
not sure, a 900- or 1,000-mile range. It would make it from Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, to Cochabamba, Bolivia, and refuel. We would have 
to stop in Brazil, and then fly back to Guayaquil. 

We’d stay for a couple of days there so that our flight plan read 
Ecuador rather than Bolivia. 

Then we would go into Panama, refuel again, and then we would 
fly from there into Mexico, and the drugs would go across the 
border from Mexico. 
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So, at that point, we figured we would need some friends in 
Panama. I mentioned to Roberto that I’d like to meet somebody in 
Panama, you know, in case we had any problems, not mentioning 
drugs, of course, to him. 

So, he said he was very friendly with a fellow who was the 
Consul General for Panama in New York, and he set up a lunch- 
eon for me with him at a restaurant in New York. 

Senator Kerry. When was this now? 

Mr. McCann. In 1982. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet in New York? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t know the name of the restaurant, Senator. 
He set it up. It was right off Fifth Avenue, around the corner from 
Tiffany’s and Gucci there. I don’t know the name of it. 

Senator Kerry. You know the name of those places though, huh? 

Mr. McCann. Used to. 

In any event, he and I had lunch, and he told me Roberto had 
called him, and so on and so forth, and he would be glad to help in 
any way. I told him we were in the shrimp business and this, that, 
and the other thing. I said we’d like to meet some people down 
there in case we have some problems, to open some doors for us. 

Senator Kerry. His name? 

Mr. McCann. I cannot recall his name. 

Senator Kerry. He was the Consul General in New York at the 
time? 

Mr. McCann. The Consul General, right. 

Senator Kerry. From Panama? 

Mr. McCann. From Panama. 

He asked me if I wanted to meet the president of the country, 
and he mentioned it was a relative of his — I’m not sure whether a 
cousin, a brother-in-law, or whatever. Then he said “Well, I’ll tell 
you what, he’s going out of office.” He said “Would you like to 
meet the next president?” 

I asked him how he knew who the next president would be, and 
he told me whoever General Noriega says is going to be the next 
president. 

At that point, I told him I’d much rather meet General Noriega. 

Senator Kerry. What did he say to that? 

Mr. McCann. He said “Fine, we can arrange that.” And he did, 
you know, some time after that. 

Senator Kerry. About how long afterward? 

Mr. McCann. Maybe 3 weeks or a month. 

Senator Kerry. Did you go down specifically to meet with Gener- 
al Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Did you fly down privately? 

Mr. McCann. I flew down commercial. 

Senator Kerry. Would you describe what took place? 

Mr. McCann. I went to a hotel. I had called the consul before I 
left and after I got there; was staying at the Marriott in Panama 
City, and he came up to meet with me. The general sent a car up 
and we went to his office. 

Senator Kerry. Where was that? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t — it was at a military base. 
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Senator Kerry. Do you remember what the general was wear- 
ing? 

Mr. McCann. He was wearing a khaki uniform, a short-sleeved 
khaki uniform. 

Senator Kerry. Who met with him at that point? 

Mr. McCann. Myself and the Consul General. 

Senator Kerry. What was the subject of that discussion? 

Mr. McCann. Just an introduction, that I was planning on doing 
some business in Panama, that we had retained an attorney down 
there, that we were hoping to do some banking, and that we were 
looking then to, that we were getting into the casino business in 
Ecuador and asked him if there was any chance in Panama, which 
we were told there wasn’t; and told him that we were getting into 
the shrimp business. 

Senator Kerry. What did he say? 

Mr. McCann. What you said — there’s a lot of people getting into 
the shrimp business. 

Senator Kerry. And then what? 

Mr. McCann. That was it. 

He gave me one of his cards, told me if we had a problem to give 
him a call, and that was it. 

Senator Kerry. No further conversations? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. That was the full extent? 

Mr. McCann. Just an introduction. 

Senator Kerry. You took his card? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What did you do after that? 

Mr. McCann. I believe then, on that trip, went down to Ecuador, 
because we were, as I said, getting into several businesses down 
there. We had started a casino business and brought some slot ma- 
chines in that we were placing around in Guayaquil. 

Senator Kerry. Now did there come a time when you needed to 
have another meeting with General Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

The next time we came back with some drugs from Bolivia. We 
had never had a problem in Panama. We just stopped and refueled, 
or, if we stayed over, we just parked the plane and locked it up and 
no one bothered it. 

At this time, the military or whoever came down to the plane 
and they put the drug dogs in the plane. 

You know, naturally I was very concerned about that. 

Senator Kerry. But the drug dogs did not discover the drugs? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. What happened? 

Mr. McCann. Well, we left there as soon as possible, flew up to 
Mexico, took the drugs off the plane in Monterrey, and took them 
to the house we had rented there, loaded them on to the truth in 
which they were transported across to the United States. 

Senator Kerry. How did you bring them into the United States? 

Mr. McCann. In a pickup truck. 

Senator Kerry. Where were they hidden? 
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Mr. McCann. Underneath the big. You know, there was a com- 
partment under there that was virtually undetectible unless you 
took the whole truck apart. 

Senator Kerry. So, after you’d gotten the drugs into the United 
States, you felt that the dog incident had threatened you enough 
that you wanted to get in touch with Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Why Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. He was the man in Panama. I wanted to make 
sure that no one bothered the plane. 

Senator Kerry. Well, at that point, did you know he was in- 
volved in narcotics? 

Why did you think that the man in power would automatically 
go along with the idea that the plane shouldn’t be bothered? 

Mr. McCann. Well, just, you know, that we had mentioned that 
we were doing business in Bolivia, and, you know, he asked at the 
other meeting what sort of business, and we told him what we were 
trying to sell to the military and mentioned the name of the gener- 
als. Just, you know, I just gathered from, when I told him we were 
in the shrimp business and he said “Well, a lot of people were get- 
ting in the shrimp business” and just sort of raised his eyebrows 
that he knew what was going on, plus I had, you know, I had heard 
from various people down in South America that he was, you 
know, involved in just about everything that was going on there. 

Senator Kerry. So, it wasn’t really a secret in 1983-82 that Gen- 
eral Noriega was involved in stuff? 

Mr. McCann. Not to anybody in South America. 

Senator Kerry. Didn’t General Vargas tell you that? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he did. 

Senator Kerry. Didn’t other people tell you that, in Bolivia and 
in Colombia? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, they did. 

Senator Kerry. You had very direct knowledge what this guy 
was involved in; correct? 

Mr. McCann. Well, not direct myself, but from people that I 
talked to and had no reason to doubt. 

Senator Kerry. So, how did you get in touch with General Nor- 
iega for this second visit? 

Mr. McCann. I called him up, called up the number that we had, 
and told him that we’d like to come see him, and went right back 
down then to Panama. 

Senator Kerry. Right away, after this incident? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. I think it was 2 weeks. We waited 
in Monterrey for I believe 2 weeks at that time because the drugs 
used to just go over on the weekends, because of all the traffic that 
went across the border then. 

We called up for an appointment and the same thing — he sent a 
car for us and we went out and talked to him. 

Senator Kerry. Who went with you this time? 

Mr. McCann. A fellow that was working for us, a Colombian, 
who was staying at Monterrey at the house. His name was Fernan- 
do, Fernando Sonabria. 

Senator Kerry. So, there were just the three of you that met? 

Mr. McCann. No, it was just the general and I. 
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He went with me to Panama. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet the general this time? 

Mr. McCann. The same place — at his office on the military base. 

Senator Kerry. At this time, was there a plan with respect to 
the shrimp business that you were engaged in, in terms of the bill- 
ing process that you were going to do? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What was that plan? 

Mr. McCann. It was actually a double-billing plan, where we 
would bring the shrimp out of Ecuador, sell them to a Panamanian 
company, which would, they were costing us maybe, oh, if we were 
raising them down there, we estimated that they would cost us 
maybe $1 or $1.25, something like that, a pound. 

We would then sell them into Panama for $4.25 a pound to our- 
selves, to our own company, so that we had a $3 profit that would 
stay in Panama. Then they would be resold into the United States 
for whatever the market price was, $4.50 or $4.65, where the 
United States company would make, you know, 25 or 30 cents a 
pound, enough to keep itself going, but the bulk of the profits 
would stay offshore in Panama. 

Senator Kerry. It’s a good way to launder money out of the 
country, in a sense. 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it was. 

Senator Kerry. Now, when you went to see General Noriega on 
this next visit, do you want to describe in your own words what 
took place? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

I went in the office, “How are you, General,” and so on and so 
forth; you know, at that time, told him General Vargas sent his re- 
gards, what other pleasantries we exchanged. I told him, I said, 
“General, I just had a serious problem the last time I came 
through at the airport,” and he said “What was that?” and I said 
“Well, when we landed to refuel, they put the dogs in the plane.” 

He just laughed and he said “What’s the matter, don’t you like 
dogs.” I said “Well, General, I’m very fond of dogs; I’d just rather 
not have them in the plane.” I said “There were, quite frankly, 
some things in the plane I’d rather they didn’t discover.” 

Then he just smiled again and told me not to worry, it wouldn’t 
happen again, and took the N number, the tail number for the 
plane and what type of plane it was. 

The whole meeting was 20 minutes, at most. 

Senator Kerry. Did you take anything with you to give to him? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. I took $250,000. 

Senator Kerry. In what form did you take it? 

Mr. McCann. In $100 bills. 

Senator Kerry. How did you carry it? What did you carry it in? 

Mr. McCann. It was in a briefcase. 

When I came into Panama, that’s one reason Fernando went. We 
just put the money, you know, all on ourselves. 

I had a raincoat that had compartments in the lining for carry- 
ing cash, and we just came in, and when I went out to see him, I 
put it in a briefcase. I told him, I said, “General, I appreciate this, I 
have a gift for you,” and I just put the briefcase up on the desk, 
and he just looked at it and smiled again. I told him this is for you, 
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it’s, you know, one size fits all, folds very easily, I’m sure you’ll be 
very happy with it. 

He said “That’s all right, you know, you keep this.” 

However, he did say, he asked me when I was coming back 
again, and I told him probably not for another month or 6 weeks or 
so. He said “Well, when you come back, I want you to call me and 
stop and see me. There’s something I want to talk to you about.” 

Senator Kerry. Now, were you a little bit surprised — you were 
holding out a briefcase full of money, you hand it and say this is 
for you, and he doesn’t take it? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. I was very surprised. 

Senator Kerry. What do you attribute that to? Or did you? 

Did you think about it? 

Mr. McCann. That maybe I insulted him, that he figured maybe 
it wasn’t enough if it fit in a briefcase. 

Senator Kerry. Well, did he know what was in it? He never 
opened it, did he? 

Mr. McCann. No, he never opened it. But there was no question 
of what was in it. 

Senator Kerry. Why do you say that? 

Mr. McCann. Well, when I told him that it’s green and folds and 
one size fits all, it was just a polite way of telling him it was a 
briefcase full of cash. 

Senator Kerry. And you have no sense of why he refused it? 

Did he make any big show out of that, or did he just say “No, 
you don’t need to do that”? 

Mr. McCann. No. He just said that won’t be necessary, you 
know. 

Senator Kerry. But he said he wanted to meet with you the next 
time you came through. 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Did you do any more drug transactions between 
that next time and this meeting? 

Mr. McCann. If we did, it would have been one. I’m not quite 
sure. It would have been one more at the most. 

Senator Kerry. So, at some time did you have occasion to come 
back to meet with General Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Did you go just to meet with General Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. Yes — to Panama, just to meet with him. That’s 
correct. 

Senator Kerry. Why was that? 

Mr. McCann. Because he had asked me to come back to see him. 

Senator Kerry. How did you go? 

Mr. McCann. I believe I came back then, I either flew down, out 
of — at one point I did fly commercial because, when I was flying 
back, I think I left from Panama to Costa Rica and back into 
Miami, I was stopped by the Immigration and the Customs people 
at one point. I don’t know whether that was after that visit or my 
last visit with them. 

But I believe it was on a commercial flight. 

Senator Kerry. And you went and visited with General Noriega 
office again, or was it at a different location? 

Mr. McCann. The same location. 
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Senator Kerry. Do you recall, was anybody else with you in this 
meeting? 

Mr. McCann. No — just he and I. 

Senator Kerry. Did anybody go with you to the meeting? 

Mr. McCann. Fernando. 

Senator Kerry. This is Fernando 

Mr. McCann. Sonabria. I believe that was his name. 

Senator Kerry. He stayed outside? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Where had you met Fernando Sonabria? 

Mr. McCann. In Colombia. 

Senator Kerry. Now was a photograph taken at the meeting? 

Mr. McCann. We took a photograph, he and I, at the first meet- 
ing. 

Senator Kerry. And that photograph was seized with the other 
documents you had by the Government when you were arrested? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

That’s correct. I had a document case in which I had photo- 
graphs of myself with various military people in the different coun- 
tries, and presidents, ambassadors, so on and so forth, which, if we 
had any trouble crossing borders or with Customs people, a picture 
is worth 1,000 words. I kept those photographs in a document bag. 

When our plane was seized on the very last trip we took, coming 
back into, I believe it was into El Paso, TX, my suitcase, my 
clothes, that, everything else was taken then. 

Senator Kerry. But you have still some pictures in your posses- 
sion, correct, which you have shown us? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. They were taken in Bolivia. 

Senator Kerry. Now, at the time of the third meeting, what did 
General Noriega tell you? 

What went on? 

Mr. McCann. Well, General Noriega told me 

Senator Kerry. What time of the year are we now? 

Mr. McCann. We’re still in 1983, probably toward, you know, in 
the last half of 1983. 

Senator Kerry. What did the general say to you? 

Mr. McCann. You know, the general said it was nice to see me, 
how was business, so on and so forth, and he then asked me, he 
said the business you are doing in Bolivia is cocaine, and I said 
“Yes, it is.” He said “Why are you going to Bolivia?” I said “Well, 
you know, that’s where we get the best price, and it’s the best qual- 
ity and the quantity, and, whatever.” 

Then he proceeded to tell me that I could buy all of the drugs 
that I wanted right in Panama, and, in fact, that I could buy any- 
thing that I wanted in Panama — heroin, cocaine, marijuana, any- 
thing. 

The general also had a folder on his desk then and was reciting 
to me out of the folder where I had gone to school, what I had 
done, you know, what businesses I was in, and so on and so forth. 
He seemed to have quite a dossier on me. 

Senator Kerry. Did that include the name of your wife, your 
children, and other information? 

Mr. McCann. Everything. 
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; >nator What do you mean by “everything”? Be more de- 

iC ' Vjt,-"* 

VC.- McCann Wife, children, where we lived, what businesses I 
Tari v^r, /Vi know, so on and so forth — my whole career from 
v.i.ege *,r. v, /', j know, very recently. 

y.zukv. What did you think when you saw him holding 

<j v.wo.er'*' 

vf- V . *(?.• 1 was very alarmed. I wanted to know where it 
V.v.kki. Did you ask him? 

vf- .•••«. Yes, I did. He told me that his friends in the CIA 

-e.r; > er. to him, and not to worry about it, that they weren’t 
'..oO about what I was doing. 

x - >//;' Kerry. He just volunteered that, out of the blue? 

/ - M'-Cann. No. It came out in the course of the discussion. 

. /,'iow, 1 kept, he wanted to discuss selling drugs to me, and I 
•• >.>. v ,,to concerned about who had gathered these facts on me. 

V.-.a v>r Kkkry. Did you press him on that? 

McCann. Yes, I did. He told me that he had gotten it from 
- :• fnends in the CIA and not to worry about it, they weren’t con- 
v coed about what I was doing. 

'/ nator Kkrry. What was your reaction to that? 

Mr McCann. I was sort of surprised. 

Senator Kerry. What then next took place. 

Mr. McCann. Well, he told me that I could purchase the drugs 
Dorn him. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just interrupt here for 1 minute. 

All of what you are reciting to this committee now has been told 
to the Government? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. You told this to the Government, what, 2 years 
ago? 

Mr. McCann. A year ago — whenever — I was sentenced in March 
11187, I believe, and it was right— — 

Senator Kerry. Did you tell them with the same detail that 
you’re telling us here? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. It would have been in late 1986 or early 
1987 — no, not in this detail. 

When they debriefed me and I mentioned General Vargas and 
General Noriega, they said they weren’t interested in that. 

Senator Kerry. Now, what was the next part of the conversa- 
tion? 

You expressed alarm about this folder, this dossier he had on 
you? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. What then happened? 

Mr. McCann. He told me, he said “Don’t worry about it.” He 
said, “You know, the people who gave me this are not the least bit 
interested in you.” Then he told me it was the CIA, and then he 
asked me if I could see about selling enormous quantities of drugs 
for him in the United States, if I had any connections, preferably 
with organized crime. 

Senator Kerry. What did you say? 

Mr. McCann. I said, I just told him that I’d see what I could do. 
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Senator Kerry. Did he discuss price at all with you? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

He asked me what I was buying it for in Bolivia, and we told 
him. It was $5,000 a kilo, and that, you know, we were also deliver- 
ing some drugs for them, and it really worked out, it was very 
cheap. He said “Well, it won’t be as cheap here, but we can work 
out a similar arrangement.” He said “You won’t have to go all the 
way to Bolivia” and he said “You can pick up the drugs anywhere 
you want here in Central America.” He said I could get them in 
Panama or, you know, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, wherev- 
er. 

He suggested that I get an MU-2, which was a very popular 
plane for smuggling, or a DC-3, instead of a jet. This would land on 
an unimproved field, short takeoff and landing. 

I was familiar with the planes. 

Senator Kerry. And when he talked about this large quantity of 
drugs, did he talk to you about his plans with respect to drugs? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. He said that he was going to control all of the 
drugs coming out of Central America, South America; that, you 
know, he was tired of everybody using Panama, and that he wasn’t 
getting his fair share; and, you know, it was going to be like a drug 
supermarket. 

Senator Kerry. Did he tell you in any way about how he thought 
he could pull this off, or why he wanted you to be involved? 

Mr. McCann. Well, I asked him both questions. I asked him how 
he thought that he could, you know, get away with this. There was 
a great deal of pressures in the United States on drugs, and so on 
and so forth. And, you know, he just waived his arm, he scoffed at 
that, and he said “Look, I told you I’m very friendly with the CIA. 
They let me do anything I want.” 

Senator Kerry. And he offered drugs other than cocaine; is that 
accurate? 

Mr. McCann. Heroin, marijuana, whatever. 

Senator Kerry. Did he talk about having any other cover in the 
United States or any other ability to be able to transfer drugs? 

Mr. McCann. At our last meeting that he did, but not at that 
meeting. 

Senator Kerry. What do you mean? I’m sorry, you lost me. 

Mr. McCann. Well, you said did he know anybody — I gather 
that 

Senator Kerry. Oh, no, no. I just wondered if he talked any more 
about how he was going to transfer these narcotics across the line. 

Mr. McCann. Oh. 

He said we could land, you know, just about anywhere in Central 
America, and said, you know, that we could land at Contra bases, 
or if we felt safer in Nicaragua; mentioned that he could arrange 
for freighters full of marijuana out of Cuba. 

Senator Kerry. Did he actually mention Contras? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he did. 

Senator Kerry. In what context? 

Mr. McCann. Well, that was when he was explaining to me how 
he could get away with this and how he was going to manage all 
this. 
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He insinuated to me that he was supporting the Contras and pro- 
viding, you know, money and arms for them. He said to me where 
do you think this all comes from, meaning the drugs. 

Senator Kerry. That’s very confusing to me and I’m sure to the 
people listening. 

You used the word “insinuate” and sort of “where does all this 
come from,” which is a very broad kind of reference. 

Let’s try to be very specific here. 

Did he insinuate, did he say? 

Mr. McCann. He said 

Senator Kerry. Hold on. I really want your best and total 
memory here, not a guesstimate or anything. 

I really want you to be as accurate as you can be. 

So, what did he say to you? Did he specifically — you tell me. I 
don’t want to put words in your mouth. 

Mr. McCann. Fine. 

He did specifically tell me, you know, where do you think all this 
support, he told me that he was supporting the Contras. He told 
me he also supported the Sandinistas. 

Senator D’ Amato. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

When did he say this? What date? 

Mr. McCann. Senator, I don’t recall the exact date, but the third 
meeting would have probably been toward the end of 1983, the 
latter half of 1983. 

Senator D’ Amato. The end of 1983. 

Now, up until this time, you hadn’t given him any money. You 
had that one encounter with him at the first meeting, and you had 
the case and he didn’t take any money; right? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator D’Amato. I just want to get a time of reference and get 
in my own mind the story, because I have to suggest to you, I find 
it almost incomprehensible. Let me tell you why. 

You are about the first witness that I’ve ever said this to in this 
context. 

I find it absolutely, although if you look at some of the things 
you testified to, at least depositions, you talk about how you 
thought he was a megalomaniac, you thought he was nuts. On the 
one hand you say that, and on the other, you put great credence in 
this. 

I can’t see how a virtual stranger, who hasn’t made any payoffs 
to him, and a man who has received huge sums of money, how he 
is going to be playing true confessions with you. 

Now let me tell you, he’s a rotten, no good son of a gun, and I 
think we’ve blown it with him. But I’m just wondering how this 
guy — but nobody has accused him of being stupid. Nobody has ac- 
cused him of being stupid, and everything you have testified to at 
this point in time would lead me to believe that it’s just absolutely 
out of character with Noriega, who is one shrewd piece of work — 
bad, dangerous, a conniver, a user, he used lots of people, he used 
the CIA. There is no doubt. He’s a braggart. But I don’t see how 
you, John, whether it’s “H. McCann III,” or “John McCann,” be- 
cause I was trying to get a fix on your law school situation, how it 
is, because in law school it was just “John McCann,” but how it is 
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that he would, and I just say this, Mr. Chairman, come and make 
these kinds of admissions to you. 

I don’t believe it. 

It’s difficult for this Senator at this — I just — I’m going to later 
on, with the permission of the chairman, get into this a little bit. 

Senator Kerry. I’m perfectly happy — let’s get into it. The wit- 
ness is here, he is under oath, he has sworn to tell the truth, I 
think you ought to ask him. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, since we have sort of had 
an interruption here, let me interject. 

This was the third meeting you had had with Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. At the second meeting and the third meet- 
ing, I believe you testified, there were just the two of you privately. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. In what language did you converse with 
Noriega? 

Mr. McCann. English. 

Senator McConnell. English? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. I’m told that General Noriega is not fluent 
in English. 

Mr. McCann. He may not be fluent in it, but he’s conversant in 
English. 

Senator McConnell. I’m told he can only say “hello,” or 

Mr. McCann. That’s not correct, Senator. 

Senator McConnell. Well, Mr. Chairman, I guess that’s prova- 
ble. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Kerry. Do you want to follow up at all, Senator 
D’ Amato? 

Senator D’ Amato. Yes. 

If I might, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to spend a minute or 
two. 

Senator Kerry. Well, why don’t we do that. 

Senator Adams has a good suggestion, that we just sort of com- 
plete the train of thought, and then we can come back and pick up 
from here. 

Senator D’ Amato. Certainly. 

Senator Kerry. Picking up where we just left off, what else took 
place in the course of this third conversation? How long did it last 
for? 

Mr. McCann. Probably an hour, 50 minutes or an hour. 

Senator Kerry. What else did you discuss? You had gotten to the 
point where you were talking about the ability to get any kind of 
narcotic and the cost would be different, et cetera. 

Was there any other discussion? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. Let me, if I can, go back to Senator D’ Amato. 

It was, you know, my distinct impression that the general 
thought that I had a great many more contacts than I did. He 
knew that I was dealing with the generals in Bolivia at that time. 
He knew that I was dealing with General Vargas at that time in 
Ecuador. 
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You know, he knew the introductions, you know, the people that 
I had who introduced me to him. 

I was perfectly happy to let him go on thinking that. I was 
really, you know, using his name to bring these drugs through 
Panama and was very happy to let him go on thinking what he 
wanted. 

Senator Kerry. What else did you discuss? 

Mr. McCann. We discussed then, you know, he asked me about, 
you know, selling these large quantities of drugs and mentioned or- 
ganized crime. I told him that I didn’t think that I had any connec- 
tions with that, and he seemed to tell me that he thought that I 
did. 

Senator Kerry. Was there anything else that took place in the 
course of that conversation? 

Mr. McCann. I can’t recall. 

We discussed the drugs. 

Senator Kerry. Was it in the third or the fourth conversation 
that he discussed knowing, or having, that General Noriega men- 
tioned that he had friendships in the United States that protected 
him? 

Mr. McCann. Oh. That was in the third conversation, when he 
mentioned that he was, you know, very friendly with the CIA. He 
mentioned that he was a very good friend of the Vice President. He 
said 

Senator D’ Amato. In the third meeting? 

Mr. McCann. In the third meeting. 

He said that he was the man responsible, really, for holding Cen- 
tral America together and keeping the Communists out; and that 
as long as he did that, he could do whatever he wanted. 

Senator Kerry. Did you think, as Senator D’ Amato has said, that 
he was something of a megalomaniac? 

What was your impression of him? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I did. As I stated in the testimony — and I’d 
like to say, Senator D’ Amato — this testimony was given well over a 
year ago and nobody was even interested in it. 

Senator Kerry. What happened after that? 

Mr. McCann. After that I left. 

After that meeting? 

Senator Kerry. Yes. 

Mr. McCann. All right. After that meeting, I left. 

Senator Kerry. How did you leave things with him? 

Mr. McCann. He told me to get back to him, which I told him I 
would. 

After that, we were still bringing drugs out of Bolivia, and took 
another load through Panama. No one ever bothered us again. And 
then I went back and saw him for the fourth time. 

Senator Kerry. In 1983, again? 

Mr. McCann. I believe 1983 — it would be the latter part, or early 
1984, I’m not sure. 

Senator Kerry. Somewhere in that vicinity? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

All the dates of the trips — when I was originally debriefed, as I 
said, over a year ago or a year and a half, whenever it was 
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Senator Kerry. I know that. Each of the dates have been given 
with accuracy to the Government officials. 

Mr. McCann. Yes. There was a total chronology 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. 

Mr. McCann [continuing]. Which we have tried to get a hold of 
unsuccessfully. 

Senator Kerry. That was during your debrief; correct? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And present at the debrief were who — what 
agencies? 

Mr. McCann. The FBI, the DEA, the IRS, and the assistant U.S. 
attorney. 

Senator Kerry. Which assistant U.S. attorney? 

Mr. McCann. His name was Michael Leibson. 

Senator Kerry. Where did this take place? 

Mr. McCann. In their offices, think it was called the Great 
Lakes Task Force, or Strike Force, the Organized Crime Strike 
Force. 

Senator D' Amato. What was that again, for the record? Michael? 

Mr. McCann. Leibson. 

Senator D’ Amato. Would you spell that for us? 

Mr. McCann. L-e-i-b-s-o-n, I believe. 

Senator D’ Amato. L-e-i-v-s-o-n? 

Mr. McCann. “B,” “B” as in boy. 

Senator D’Amato. Oh, Leibson. 

Senator Kerry. How long did this debriefing go on for? 

Mr. McCann. It went on for a couple of days. Then, you know, 
they were mainly interested in hearing about this fellow who was 
coming up for trial. He was the last defendant in our case. And 
then they came to see me again when I was in the FCI, out in, the 
Federal correction institution out in Milan, MI. 

Senator Kerry. When did the fourth meeting — you say the 
fourth meeting took place, you don’t have the exact recollection 
here, but maybe at the end of 1983 or the beginning of 1984? 

Mr. McCann. Correct. 

Senator Kerry. What was the substance of that meeting? 

Mr. McCann. The substance of that meeting? He wanted to 
know if I was able to, you know, move these vast quantities of 
drugs, which I told him that I was not; that I had spoken to some 
people but they were just, that they had whatever drugs they 
needed at this point. 

He then told me that since then, that wasn’t really necessary be- 
cause he could arrange for all of the buyers, you know, who were 
bringing drugs through Panama, to now purchase drugs through 
him. He said that he was going, you know, to take over the entire 
area down there, meaning probably all of Central America; that he 
considered himself to be the savior of that area. 

Senator McConnell. Will you tell me how long this meeting was 
going on, this fourth meeting? How long did it go on? 

Mr. McCann. That probably lasted also 45 minutes to an hour. 

Senator McConnell. And the third meeting had been 45 minutes 
to an hour also? 

Mr. McCann. I would say “Yes.” Those were the two lengthiest 
meetings we had. 
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Senator McConnell. And the first meeting was how long? 

Mr. McCann. The first meeting was maybe half an hour or 20 
minutes. 

Senator McConnell. And the second meeting? 

Mr. McCann. About the same length of time. 

Senator McConnell. As the first, or the third and fourth? 

Mr. McCann. The second was the same as the first; the third 
and fourth were about the same, as I recall. 

Senator McConnell. So, he was describing to you all of these ac- 
tivities that he was responsible for, Central America and all of 
these plans he had, he was describing all of that in English? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. And just the two of you were there. 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Do you speak any Spanish? 

Mr. McCann. A little bit. 

Senator Kerry. Was there any Spanish used? 

Mr. McCann. Sometimes phrases, you know, when trying to 
make a point. But mostly in English. 

I would say his English was better than my Spanish. 

Senator McConnell. But not good? 

Mr. McCann. No. No. It was like pidgin English, I guess, pidgin 
Spanish. 

Senator McConnell. He talked to you in English 

Mr. McCann. That's correct. 

Senator McConnell [continuing]. For 45 minutes to an hour on 
both the third meeting and the fourth meeting? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. He did a lot of the talking, because he was 
informing you of what he 

Mr. McCann. He did most all of the talking. I asked a few ques- 
tions, and then, when he asked me things, I would answer them for 
him. 

Senator McConnell. Did he do most of the talking at the first 
meeting and the second meeting, which went on for, say, half an 
hour, you indicated? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

The first meeting was when I went down there with the Consul 
General, and that was just introductions, so on and so forth. The 
second meeting was 

Senator McConnell. In what language was that first meeting 
conducted? 

Mr. McCann. That was both English and Spanish. 

When the Consul General greeted him, it was in Spanish. 

Senator McConnell. Was someone interpreting for Noriega in 
the first meeting? 

Mr. McCann. No — well, if he said anything in Spanish, the 
consul would interpret it. 

Senator McConnell. Tell it to you in English? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. And then, he would speak to me 
some in English. That’s where I discovered that he could speak 
English. 
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Senator Kerry. Now, when he was upset that you told him — or 
was he upset that you told him that your contacts couldn’t work 
for it, that you weren’t able to do it? 

Mr. McCann. No, he wasn’t really that upset about it because he 
said that he could, you know, that he could still sell whatever 
drugs he wanted; that the people who were using Panama would 
have to be buying from him. 

Senator Kerry. Did he mention the Cubans at all? 

Mr. McCann. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Kerry. Was there any mention of Cubans or Cuba? 

Mr. McCann. At the third meeting, he told me that if we wanted 
to deal in marijuana, we could have freighter loads of marijuana 
out of Cuba. 

Senator Kerry. Is there anything else at the fourth meeting that 
happened that you can recall? 

Mr. McCann. He told me, as I said, he told me that at that point 
the United States did not understand, you know. Central America; 
that they need strong military leaders like him; that the people 
look up to him; it’s the only stable government they have; and that 
he was, quote, “that he considered himself the savior of that area; 
and he was going to control it all.” 

He mentioned that the big prize, actually, was in Mexico. He 
said that the Mexican Government was, you know, ready to fall 
over, that the military would probably have to take over; that he 
was friendly with them. And he mentioned that the immediate, I 
believe at the time, that the immediate past president, Lopez-Por- 
tillo, he told me that he had stolen $2 billion during his term of 
office just out of the oil industry and that he owned entire states in 
Spain. Also, which led me to believe, you know, from this dossier, 
he knew that I had been a stockbroker for a very brief time after I 
got out of law school; and told me that he intended to, you know, 
invest his money, that he wanted to invest money back in the 
United States, and that he wanted to use money to influence public 
opinion and to influence elections in the United States; and that, 
you know, he was going to do what he wanted, you know, in his. 
country and in that area. 

Senator Kerry. There was a lot of sort of braggadocio there. I 
mean, he was really spouting off there, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he was. 

Senator Kerry. Were you surprised? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How do you account for that? 

Mr. McCann. I wasn’t so surprised with that, that he was brag- 
ging, because having met a lot of those generals down there, you 
know, in Colombia and Bolivia, they all talk about themselves a 
great deal and everything they’ve done and so on and so forth. 

You know, what surprised me was, you know, my reaction was 
somewhat similar to the Senator’s, why me? And from the third 
meeting, from the dossier, when I told him I didn’t think I had any 
contacts, he said “Oh, you know, I know that you do.” 

Senator Kerry. Why did he think that? Let’s be a little more ex- 
plicit about that. 

He had something in the dossier which seemed to insinuate that 
you had a contact with organized crime? 
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Mr. McCann. Yes, I believe so, and the only thing that I could 
think that it would be is we had sold, a partner of mine and myself 
in Pittsburgh, had sold a coal company to Allen & Co. in New 
York, when we were going through difficult times in the late 
1970’s, and it turned out that their partner in this, Allen & Co.’s 
partner, had embezzled, oh, I don’t know, $800,000 or $900,000 or 
$1 million from them, and it turned out that these people did have 
ties to organized crime. 

They brought a civil RICO suit against us and alleged that we 
were involved in this, I mean, even though they were their busi- 
ness partners. That’s the only place that I can think of. 

Senator Kerry. Then it was your supposition that he was looking 
at that and therefore made the link? 

Mr. McCann. That’s the only thing I could think, unless some- 
one had told him that. 

I’ll say this. The people in South America, in Bolivia and every- 
thing else, they see you flying in in a private jet, you know, dressed 
in a dark suit, whatever. Everybody else assumes anybody is from, 
you know, from America is in the Mafia. 

Senator Kerry. Now did you say, was it the third or fourth meet- 
ing, at the third meeting where he was bragging about his contacts 
in the United States? 

Mr. McCann. The third meeting. 

Senator Kerry. The third meeting. 

Mr. McCann. Correct. 

Senator Kerry. And he specifically said at that time that he was 
a friend of the Vice President’s? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And he said he had the CIA’s protection? 

Mr. McCann. He didn’t say “protection.” He said he was very 
friendly with them and they’d let him do whatever he wants. He’s 
responsible, you know, for the stability in the area, keeping the 
Communists out, and he can do whatever he wants. 

Senator Kerry. And he was trying to assuage your fears? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. I was concerned with the file that he had on 
me, that someone else 

Senator Kerry. Now was that the last meeting you had, the 
fourth meeting? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it was. 

Senator Kerry. At some time shortly after that, did you become 
a fugitive? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How soon? 

Mr. McCann. Well, we took the last planeload of drugs back 
from 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, if I may, before we leave 
the subject of the meetings. 

Senator Kerry. Do you want to come back to it? 

Senator McConnell. No. Before we leave the subject of the 
meetings, Mr. McCann has testified that he had four meetings with 
Noriega. 

Mr. McCann. Correct. 

Senator McConnell. In the first one there was an interpreter 
present. 
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Mr. McCann. No. It was the Consul General. 

Senator McConnell. You said that someone was interpreting. 

Mr. McCann. It was the Consul General. 

Senator McConnell. Yes. 

At each of the other three, the two of you were alone, and you 
testified that those meetings were conducted in English. 

Mr. McCann. Correct. 

Senator McConnell. And you characterized — again, correct me 
if this is not accurate — you characterized those meetings as rather 
substantive, business meetings, involving money, illegal operations, 
and other sensitive topics, in which he mentioned a variety of dif- 
ferent things, including 

Mr. McCann. At the second meeting is where the dogs had gone 
into the plane. At the third meeting, he was talking about why 
didn’t I buy drugs from him instead of in Bolivia. 

Senator McConnell. Right — and all of his discussions about his 
being the man to fight the Communists in Central America, and 
knowing the CIA officials, and knowing the Vice President. All of 
those assertions were made when the two of you were there and 
they were made in English? 

Mr. McCann. Correct. 

Senator McConnell. I just had the staff check with a U.S. offi- 
cial who has had numerous meetings with Noriega. All the meet- 
ings had to have an interpretor because Noriega could not converse 
extensively in English, according to this particular official — I can 
get his name, I assume. 

Noriega’s English, he said, is not understandable. Only very 
basic conversational English is within his grasp. Noriega could not 
and would not discuss anything of substance in those meetings that 
this official had without an interpretor. 

Now, you know, it’s just inconceivable to me, based upon what I 
have just discovered here from staff, that he could have had such 
an extensive and broad-ranging discussion with you with his using 
English. 

Mr. McCann. Senator, as I said, he spoke what I referred to as 
“pidgin” English, and I don’t think the subjects that we were cov- 
ering, that he would want to have an interpretor. 

Senator Kerry. If I could just insert, Mike Kozak, of the State 
Department, and Barry Sklar, of this committee, both assert that 
they have met with him, they know him under these circum- 
stances; he has rudimentary English; he mixes his tenses; he 
speaks haltingly; but, you know, it’s not replete with enormous 
kinds of detail, but he can carry on a conversation in English. He 
understands English. He prefers to speak in Spanish. 

I think that is an accurate assessment. 

Mr. McCann. As I said, his English was better than my Spanish. 

Senator McConnell. But your Spanish is virtually nonexistent, 
you said. 

Mr. McCann. It is at this point. At that point, I could make 
myself understood getting around in Spanish, and I could under- 
stand, while I was not fluent speaking it, I could understand it. 

Senator Adams. Mr. McCann, you said that a photograph was 
taken at the third meeting? 

Mr. McCann. The first meeting, sir. 
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Senator Adams. The first meeting? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Adams. Was one taken at the second or third? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Adams. Was anyone else in the photograph beside your- 
self and the general? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. There were, I believe, two photographs. There 
was one of the general and myself, just the two of us, and there 
was one of the three of us who were at the meeting. 

Senator Adams. During the period of time that you were in the 
third and the fourth meetings, you said that an individual went 
with you an stayed outside? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Adams. What was the name of the individual, again? 

Mr. McCann. His name is Fernando Sonabria. 

Senator Adams. Where is he now? 

Mr. McCann. I haven’t the slightest idea, sir. 

Senator Adams. Why did you take him? 

Mr. McCann. Because he worked for us. He took care of the 
house in Monterrey, Mexico, and I used to just travel with him to 
make travel arrangements, things like that. 

Senator Adams. Did he know about the drug traffic? 

Mr. McCann. Oh, sure. 

He rented the house in Monterrey and stored all the drugs and 
helped load it in the truck, and had worked for us when we were 
bringing drugs out of Colombia. 

Senator Adams. When you came back through Panama on the 
third and the fourth trips, were you using a private airplane? 

Mr. McCann. The third and the fourth trips to visit 

Senator Adams. General Noriega. 

Mr. McCann. No. No, I was not. 

Senator Adams. Did you use a commercial airplane? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I believe I did. 

Senator Adams. Where did you fly? 

Mr. McCann. I believe I flew from Mexico City to Panama, and 
on one trip I flew I think either from New York or Miami to 
Panama. 

Senator Adams. Did you use your own name? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Adams. What name did you use? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t recall. I had about six or seven false pass- 
ports. 

Senator Adams. Did you have those passports with you in your 
suitcase when you had the photographic document? 

You mentioned that you had a photographic document case that 
had photos in it? 

Mr. McCann. Oh, do you mean when the plane was seized? 

Senator Adams. Yes. 

Mr. McCann. Those passports — no. 

Senator Adams. Where are those passports? 

Mr. McCann. I destroyed them. 

Senator Adams. Did you use one of those passports ever in your 
own name? 

Mr. McCann. I did use my own passport, yes. 
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Senator Adams. When? 

Mr. McCann. I used to use my own passport whenever we were 
taking, whenever we were taking drugs, and I used them on some 
commercial flights. 

Senator Adams. Did you use your own name on bank accounts in 
Panama? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Adams. Did you ever use a charge card in Panama with 
your name on it? 

Mr. McCann. We tried, we paid for everything in cash. 

Senator Adams. When you saw General Noriega on the third 
trip, did you at that time ask him if he wanted anything in terms 
of money or other assistance from you? 

Mr. McCann. On the third trip? Oh, he told me what he wanted 
from me. 

Senator Adams. But he did not ask for money. 

Mr. McCann. No. 

He had turned down money on the second trip. 

Senator Adams. And you did not offer it? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Adams. Did you carry any other documents with you? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Adams. Did you carry anything into the meeting or out 
of the meeting with General Noriega on the third trip? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Adams. Did you carry any documents in or out of the 
meeting on the fourth trip? 

Mr. McCann. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Adams. Did you stay in a hotel on the third trip? 

Mr. McCann. Of course. Yes. 

Senator Adams. Did you use your own name? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Adams. Do you know what name you used? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

As I said, it could have been any one of six or seven, or the reser- 
vations could have been made in Fernando’s name. 

Senator Adams. Is the same thing true on the fourth trip? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it is. 

Senator Adams. Now, when you talked with him about why he 
could do this on the third trip, and you mentioned that he had the 
dossier, did you ever see any part of the dossier in terms of what 
name was on it or initials were on it? 

Mr. McCann. No, I did not. 

Senator Adams. Was it in a folder? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it was. 

Senator Adams. Do you remember the color of the folder, or its 
shape? 

Mr. McCann. I believe it was like a manila folder. 

Senator Adams. And did he ever show you any parts of it? 

Mr. McCann. No, he didn’t. 

Senator Adams. Now, when you discussed with him the fact that 
he could do the things that he said he could, what precisely did he 
say to you as to why he could do this, other than his CIA connec- 
tion? 
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Vf t Mr/, an «• W r,v he could do it? 

->r;at/,r A .oaks Yes. 

/v. *.r,H t he had powerful friends, that he could run 

VG W'/.*.<vn That, Senator, was in conjunction when I asked 
■ '«> ^ht he could do all this without interference from 

• c . ■ >.< '.V.Va 

> - A And what did he say? 

J • '/.'/. a <>.«, '1'hat’s when he said that he’s responsible for the 
rf-t.v .> ‘..'.a*, area, he’s the person who keeps the Communists 

v <•.*.< C/A will essentially let him do whatever he wants. 

!-. :>/. ms. And who is he responsible to — the CIA? Or was 

/ o « > s./ ; i: ]»-? 

/ * M>/ , a.nn. I felt that he was responsible to himself only. 

Aim mb. Did he mention the name of who he had as a 
\uh CIA? 

\J. - '/'/.ann. No, he did not. 

- A hams. Did he mention any other names or contacts 

.'.a/J with anyone out of the U.S. Government? 

1/ - M'/mnn. No. 

. ; -/.A mh that he was friendly with the Vice President, and I’m 

. • <- j'jiit said that also to impress the point that he had friends 

• places. 

Vyr D’ Amato. Mr. Chairman, if I might 

: 'A-.'. a wr Kerry. Go ahead. 

>'.'.at/>r D’ Amato [continuing]. Mr. McCann, you indicated that 
'/■ i/nui-. point in time, with your conversation with General Nor- 
■s-vja. you discussed or mentioned that there was a great deal of 
pr«rs.vjre in the United States as it related to drugs and drug traf- 
is that correct? 

Mr McCann. That’s correct. 

; Venator D’ Amato. When did that come up, at which of those 
.-.'.Mrf.ings? Was that the first or second meeting? 

Mr. McCann. The third. 

.senator D’ Amato. The third meeting. 

Now, this was in 1983; is that correct? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator D’ Amato. Were you really aware of a great deal of pres- 
sure as it related to drugs in 1983, because I have to suggest to you 
that I was not. I think there was some, but, really, that kind of 
public pressure began building in late 1985-86. 

Mr. McCann. Senator, I may have been more aware of it having 
Ixien in the drug business. 

Senator D’ Amato. OK. 

Supposing I told you that Mr. Leibson has no recollection of any 
mention of Noriega, and indicated that this was never mentioned 
to the judge or to the Drug Enforcement Agency. 

Now, you had some kind of sentencing, didn’t you? 

Mr. McCann. That would not be surprising, Senator. 

It was mentioned. My attorney, who was a public defender at the 
time, recalls it, and it is also recorded in the debriefings, and no 
one can find the recordings or the transcripts. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, let me ask you was Mr. Leibson at this 
debriefing a year or year and a half ago, or wasn’t he? 
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Mr. McCann. He was not. 

Senator D’ Amato. OK. 

Mr. McCann. He was at the very first initial debriefing, and was 
primarily interested only in the next case that was coming up. 

Senator D’ Amato. What was that case? Was that the case involv- 
ing the Colombian defendant? 

Mr. McCann. He was Puerto Rican. 

Senator D’ Amato. A Puerto Rican defendant. 

Now, you are contending that General Noriega met with you on 
two occasions, with no interpreter, with no one from his staff, just 
the two of you in the third meeting and the fourth meeting, and 
spoke to you for about 45 minutes to an hour, and the subjects that 
were covered were his relationship with the CIA, that he had a re- 
lationship with the Vice President, that he had a grand plan as it 
related to drug trafficking in the region, in Central America? Is 
that essentially correct on those three items? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, it is. 

Senator D’ Amato. And your introduction to him was made possi- 
ble through who? 

Mr. McCann. A gentleman who was the Consul General of 
Panama at the time, in New York. 

Senator D’ Amato. Did you give the Panamanian Consul General, 
did you pay him any money? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator D’ Amato. By the way, how much was in the briefcase 
that you were going to leave for the general? 

Mr. McCann. It was $250,000. 

Senator D’ Amato. Did you pay anybody any of that money? 

Mr. McCann. That particular 

Senator D’Amato. Any Panamanians? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator D’Amato. So, you never paid him any money? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator D’Amato. And he just opened up to you, like this [indi- 
cating]? 

Did you find that a little unusual? 

Mr. McCann. As I said, yes, I did. The only thing I can relate it 
to is that he thought I could do more than I could actually do. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you ever hear of Jose Blandon? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator D’Amato. Have you heard of him as a result of any of 
the hearings that this committee has held with respect to Jose 
Blandon being the Consul General from New York up until rather 
recently? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator D’Amato. You haven’t heard of him. 

Supposing I told you that Mr. Blandon was one of General Norie- 
ga’s chief intelligence operators and officers and that he just indi- 
cated to members of the staff that General Noriega never conduct- 
ed meetings in English alone, and that he always has use of an in- 
terpreter? What would you say? 

Would you say Mr. Blandon was wrong in that statement over 
the years that he has worked with General Noriega? 
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Mr. McCann. All I can tell you, Senator, is I don’t know Mr. 
Blandon. I don’t think he knows me. 

Senator D’ Amato. But I think he knows General Noriega. 

Senator Kerry. Was he referring to criminal endeavor meetings 
or to government meetings? 

Senator D’Amato. Well, I think he’s talking about all of those 
meetings, Jose having been involved, Mr. Chairman, in meetings 
which went well beyond what we would think of traditional gov- 
ernment operations, including meetings with Fidel Castro, includ- 
ing meetings covering drug trafficking. 

Now, am I suggesting that Noriega would not conduct meetings 
of the kind that you have described? No. I think he certainly prob- 
ably has. But I find it difficult, if not impossible, to believe that he 
would conduct this kind of meeting with a person who came in on 
such a slim agenda of recommendation from a consul general, as it 
related to business, then go in on two other subsequent occasions, 
to go into the kind of detail that you have suggested, particularly 
without the ability of having someone there that he could rely on if 
necessary for a whole host of reasons, not the least of which is the 
interpretation problem or the language barrier. 

The missing records — I think we ought to, Mr. Chairman, see if 
we can’t get those records. I think- it is important. 

Senator Kerry. Well, we are, and we have been in touch. 

Let me just say that I don’t disagree with you at all. I think this 
is a very important question and I think it is an appropriate one to 
be asking. 

But I think we ought to let the witness answer it. I don’t know 
what he gains by being here possibly and not tell the truth. I 
mean, it is beyond me. 

But we have checked out, obviously, before he has come here, 
whether or not there was a debrief, when it took place. 

You told this story a year before this committee ever became 
public. Isn’t that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct, Senator, but not in this detail, be- 
cause when I mentioned General Noriega, that I had met with him, 
when I mentioned General Vargas, or when I mentioned the Bolivi- 
an generals, they said they weren’t interested in that. 

Senator Kerry. But is it or is it not accurate that General Nor- 
iega would have been impressed by the act that you knew General 
Vargas and the Bolivian generals? 

Mr. McCann. That’s why he was impressed. 

In fact, on one occasion I said to General Noriega that General 
Vargas said hello, and he said to me, you know, he’s crazy, and I 
said he said the same thing about you, and he thought that was, 
you know, quite humorous. I think they’re both correct. 

Senator Kerry. One more thing. 

It is also fair — I think I asked you this when I debriefed you per- 
sonally about the language issue — that you, as you have told it to 
us today, you obviously have filled it out speaking English. Is that 
accurate? 

I mean, he didn’t sit there and use words like “subtle” or any of 
those words? 

Mr. McCann. No, he didn’t use “exacerbate” or anything like 
that. 
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Senator Kerry. This is your explanation of the gist of what came 
to you through a pidgin English conversation; is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. Correct — which is what I told you the first time. 

Senator Kerry. Well, when you say “pidgin” English, would you 
describe that? What do you mean by “pidgin” English? 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, if I may, Jose Blandon says 
that it is impossible that Noriega could have conducted the kind of 
meeting that has been described here speaking English. 

That’s what Jose Blandon says. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. Kozak, who is our own negotiator with 
Noriega, who has personally for the State Department been negoti- 
ating with him to get him out of office, says that he has knowledge 
of rudimentary English, that he understands English, and that he 
can have a halting conversation. 

Now, that’s a pidgin English conversation. I don’t know, we can 
go back and forth and argue 

Senator McConnell. It sounds like a fairly complicated discus- 
sion to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me suggest we let the witness testify — 
he’s the one under oath — as to what took place or didn’t. He told 
this to Government officials more than a year ago. 

Do you get anything out of being here? 

Mr. McCann. I don Y t understand. 

Senator Kerry. Why would you want to come and tell us this? 

Mr. McCann. In my part of the plea bargain, I had agreed to tes- 
tify whenever I was called on, and when this committee called on 
me, that’s 

Senator Kerry. That’s what you told the court, that you would 
come forward and tell the truth? 

Mr. McCann. That was part of the bargain in order for them to 
drop the charges against my wife. 

Senator Adams. That’s what I wanted to ask you, Mr. McCann. 

Did you have any prior arrests or convictions? 

Mr. McCann. Never. 

Senator Adams. No convictions. 

Mr. McCann. No arrests. 

Senator Adams. No arrests, and you pled guilty? 

Mr. McCann. That’s guilty, because they 

Senator Adams. As part of a plea bargaining process. 

What led you to believe that you’d get this kind of sentence? I 
mean, this, as I understand it, is a mandatory life sentence with no 
parole? 

Mr. McCann. Senator, an 848 count carries a mandatory 10 
years to a maximum of life. It’s all without parole. 

When I pled guilty, I was led to believe by everyone that I was 
pleading guilty to a 25-year sentence; that it was 10 years on the 
848 and 15 years on all the other counts, and that, with good time 
and everything else, that would effectively mean serving 6 years in 
jail. 

Senator Adams. That was going to be my next question, that you 
had pled guilty in this plea bargaining system, and it’s hard for me 
to understand what you got out of this. But you’re saying — now I 
understand the plea bargaining system, that you’re not talking to 
the judge. Obviously, the judge decides what the judge decides. But 
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you’re talking with the U.S. attorney or the assistant U.S. attorney 
there. 

Mr. McCann. Senator, my understanding of this 25-year sen- 
tence came after a meeting in the judge’s chambers with my attor- 
ney, my wife’s attorney, and the assistant U.S. attorney and the 
judge. 

Senator Adams. Why do you think you received the sentence you 
did? 

Mr. McCann. I really don’t know, Senator. 

I can tell you this. I’m the only person in the United States with- 
out any previous criminal record who pled guilty and cooperated 
who received a maximum sentence. 

Senator Adams. Well, that’s what my problem is. 

I’ve been through a lot of sentencing procedures in my life, and I 
have never heard of a plea bargaining like this, unless there were 
something else involved, because you have received, with no prior 
arrests and no convictions, a mandatory life sentence, you said, and 
110 years. 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct, Senator, and the next highest sen- 
tence in the entire case of all the defendants was 3 years, except 
for the one — that’s in plea bargains. That one fellow, that Puerto 
Rican fellow, had a hung jury and then was retried, and he re- 
ceived 15 years. 

Senator D’ Amato. Mr. Chairman, let me simply say — and I think 
the chairman and I have had some conversations with respect to 
motivations, et cetera — are you presently, do you have an appeal 
on the sentence? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. I appealed to the sixth circuit that the sen- 
tence was cruel and unusual, and they turned that down. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, you have no appeal pending? 

Mr. McCann. I believe that it’s, I’m still using the public defend- 
er, and I believe he’s trying to appeal it to the Supreme Court. 

Senator D’ Amato. I’m not going to and I have no reason at this 
time to question motivations, et cetera. I think that there is a very 
real question, though, as to just how far what the general, in my 
mind, at least, what the general would have and did say to you in 
what would be a highly unusual meeting, given, at least from 
someone that this committee has debriefed and has testified before 
the committee, Mr. Blandon. 

That is what strikes me personally, as at least being highly, 
highly unusual, at least to this Senator, raising some question. 

Now, I’m not going to suggest to you that the general couldn’t 
possibly make known rather basic matters in halting English or 
pidgin English, as Senator Kerry has suggested. I think that that is 
a likelihood. 

Senator Kerry. Let me say clearly that it wasn’t my suggestion. 

Senator D’ Amato. Excuse me. Let me say 

Senator Kerry. The witness characterized it as that in answer to 
Senator McConnell’s initial question. 

Senator D’Amato. Sure. 

Let me be more specific in terms of our conversation, the Sena- 
tors. 

I think it is fair and it is reasonable that he does have a limited 
command of the language. But, again, I just find it rather difficult. 
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Now, having said that, let me say that it does not, in looking at 
your testimony — and I just give you impressions, Mr. Chairman — 
from the standpoint of view of the general’s conduct in other activi- 
ties that witnesses have testified to, he is a braggart. He is a brag- 
gart. He is somebody who likes to create — and by the way, is rather 
good at it, too, when it comes to his own purposes — the impression 
that he has the ear and the ability to get great support from people 
around the world, and some he has had. 

So, you see, you are not totally inconsistent. But, by the same 
token, I find it rather difficult. Yet we know him and he is a mega- 
lomaniac. So, maybe it is a stranger that he takes and opens up to 
in this manner. 

Having said that all, again, I think it would be important to look 
at why it is that the debriefing that you provided and what you did 
provide at that debriefing isn’t available. Certainly I think we 
would want to look at that. 

Mr. Chairman, I, again, believe that you are approaching this in 
a manner that does the committee fairness and credit by seeing to 
it that all of us have the opportunity to raise these questions and 
our concerns. 

This is a concern that I have. I share it with you. 

Mr. McCann, I think you can understand that. 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I can, Senator. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, I just hate to go back to this 
one more time. 

But the person we have been quoting up here is Michael Kozak, 
who was the principal negotiator for the United States with Nor- 
iega, currently a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 

Staff just talked to him. 

Kozak said that all — I repeat, all — of his meetings with Noriega 
were conducted with an interpreter because Noriega was not com- 
petent enough in English to conduct any substantive discussions. 

Mr. McCann. Senator, I doubt they were discussing drugs. 

Senator McConnell. I’m certain they weren’t. 

But we’ve got people here who have dealt with Noriega more 
often than you, with all due respect, Mr. McCann, and they seem 
to feel that he just couldn’t have carried on the kind of conversa- 
tion with you in English that you suggest he did. 

Mr. McCann. Senator, all I can tell you is that the meetings took 
place and you have, you know, the conversations. 

Senator Kerry. Let me also, if I can, Senator, just correct that a 
little bit. 

It is standard procedure for any U.S. official ever meeting with 
him to have an interpreter, and it would be incomprehensible, 
much more so than a drug dealer meeting with him, that one of 
our officials would not have an interpreter in an official capacity. 
That would be incomprehensible. 

But, you know, I keep coming back to, and we have done as thor- 
ough job as we can. We have talked to the lawyer who was present 
at the debrief with him. Precisely what he said here he said at the 
debrief before this committee was even a public entity. Before we 
were a public entity, what he said here today he said to law en- 
forcement officials. 
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Moreover, our Government has chosen to believe Mr. McCann 
and use him as a witness to convict another human being in one of 
the courts of our country. 

He is currently a Federal Government witness, who has had his 
veracity checked out by our own Government. 

Now, what on earth he gains by voluntarily coming forward 
here, when he is already incarcerated, and telling us a lie that is 
easily provable somehow as a lie, for whatever reasons, is beyond 
this Senator’s ability to comprehend. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that it is easily 
provable. These were one-on-one meetings with Noriega, so I don’t 
know that it’s easily provable. 

Senator Kerry. Well, there are people who went to the meetings. 
There are circumstances that arose around them, which I think are 
verifiable. 

Senator McConnell. I thought the witness testified that there 
were only the two of them at three of the four meetings. 

Senator Kerry. That’s correct. But the gentleman who went to 
the meeting is somebody who could conceivably ultimately say 
“Yes, I took him to the meeting.” 

There is also the photographs which were seized, which the Gov- 
ernment has. And tomorrow we will hear testimony from a U.S. at- 
torney who only just learned about this guy, who was debriefed 2 
years ago, who had this knowledge — learned about him, what this 
year? From us. From us. 

So, there are very serious questions about the transfer of infor- 
mation, about who talks to who, about what happens to these de- 
briefs, about how earnestly people are followed up on. 

Here’s a man who, a year and a half ago, sat in front of the Drug 
Enforcement people of this country and said I know General Nor- 
iega and I can tell you things, and what happened? 

What happened, Mr. McCann? 

Mr. McCann. Well, they said they’re not interested. 

Senator Kerry. They’re not interested. And the U.S. attorney 
doesn’t even have the debrief. 

Now, I don’t know. Can you tell me what you gain by coming 
here and telling this story? 

Does this improve your life? 

Mr. McCann. No. It probably puts it in a great deal of danger, 
Senator. 

I didn’t volunteer to come here. 

Senator McConnell. To the contrary, it gives you hope, doesn’t 
it, Mr. McCann? 

Mr. McCann. I beg your pardon, Senator? 

Senator McConnell. Doesn’t it give you to some extent hope, 
that if you are cooperative, then 

Mr. McCann. Senator, the last two times that I cooperated with 
the Government, at first I thought I was pleading to 25 years and 
found out that I got life without parole and 110 years. The last 
time that the Government contacted me, they upgraded my securi- 
ty level in the Federal prison system and sent me to a higher one. 

Senator McConnell. So you’re here, Mr. McCann, because 
you’re a good, civic citizen, is that right? 

Mr. McCann. No, Senator. 
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I’m here because I agreed to testify 

Senator McConnell. Doing your duty for your country? 

Mr. McCann [continuing]. I agreed to testify, and entered a plea 
bargain agreement in which they dropped the charges against my 
wife, and I thought that I was pleading to a 25-year sentence. 

As Senator D’Amato pointed out, I still have appeals that either 
are working or will be working, and I hope to get a fair hearing at 
some future date, and that the system does work. 

Senator Kerry. It certainly wouldn’t help you at all if it were 
proven that you had come here and lied through your teeth, would 
it? 

Mr. McCann. No. I don’t think I would ever get out of jail for 
the rest of my life. 

Senator Kerry. Now, you were a fugitive for how long, 3 years? 

Mr. McCann. Technically, Senator, I was never a fugitive. The 
grand jury was attempting to serve a subpoena on me. I found out 
about that while I was in Mexico and chose not to come back to the 
United States, for which — that is not a crime. 

Senator Kerry. So, you knew the grand jury was looking for you 
and you started to stay in Mexico, or elsewhere, and finally wound 
up in Canada? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. You moved your family to Canada? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And then, eventually, your brother-in-law was 
arrested? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, he was. 

Senator Kerry. OK. At that point in time, you tried to come 
back into this country? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

My family, I moved them back to the Seattle area, and I was ar- 
rested coming back from Canada to Seattle. 

Senator Kerry. And you were arrested at the border? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And you’ve been incarcerated since that time? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Now, Mr. McCann, is there any part of your 
story you wish to add to or change at this point in time? 

Mr. McCann. Not that I can think of, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you a couple of other questions. 

I want to ask you an important one before I go into a couple of 
general ones. 

You’re under oath here. You know that the pains and penalties 
of perjury apply. There is no question in your mind about what 
that means, is there? 

Mr. McCann. None. 

Senator Kerry. You have taken a pledge to tell the truth and to 
cooperate with Government; is that accurate? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And have you told the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth here today? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I have. 

Senator Kerry. And you absolutely swear by the act that these 
meetings with General Noriega, these conversations, took place? 
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Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. There is no variation on them whatsoever? 

Mr. McCann. None. 

Senator Kerry. I mean, this is your chance. This is your 
moment. If you want to pull back, this is it. 

Is there any alteration whatsoever? 

Mr. McCann. Senator, they are exactly as I related them to the 
investigators for the committee, and they are exactly as I was de- 
posed. 

Senator Kerry. And that is exactly as you had related them to 
Government officials when you talked, not in quite as much detail, 
but you did relate that, the substance? 

Mr. McCann. It wasn’t in any detail at that time. They were not 
interested in that. 

Senator Kerry. But you tried at that time? 

Mr. McCann. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. You did lay out the detail of your narcotics 
smuggling? 

Mr. McCann. Every step of it, and, by the way, in much more 
detail than we went into today. 

Senator Kerry. Much more detail. 

I understand, our time is somewhat more limited. 

Senator McConnell. We have a vote on, Mr. Chairman. 

Is it safe to say, Mr. McCann, that you are also quite sorry for all 
the lives that may have been ruined by the drugs that you brought 
into this country? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, Senator, that’s very true. 

Senator McConnell. You’re full of remorse these days, aren’t 
you, Mr. McCann? 

Mr. McCann. Senator, as a matter of fact, I am. I’m sorry that I 
ever had anything to do with it, and we have an epidemic in this 
country called “crack” that is far worse than anything I ever imag- 
ined when I was in the drug business. 

Senator Kerry. In terms of the loss, what has happened to you, 
your family as a result of this? 

Mr. McCann. My family are living with their in-laws. My wife 
and I are divorced, and I haven’t seen my children for some time. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever think about the consequences of 
this when you started? 

Mr. McCann. No. 

Senator Kerry. Do you think about them now? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What’s your impression of our ability to stop this 
flow of narcotics? What do we have to do from your perspective? 

Mr. McCann. Do you mean to win the war on drugs? 

Senator Kerry. Is it winnable? 

Mr. McCann. Not if you don’t want to, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. What’s your impression? 

Mr. McCann. My impression is that there are certain areas of 
the government that could care less about the flow of drugs as long 
as the right people are selling them, meaning the anti-Communists. 
They don’t want Castro flooding them into the United States and 
getting hard dollars to use against us. They don’t want the Sandi- 
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nistas doing it, but they really could are less if anybody else does 
it. 

Then, on the other side, there is the Justice Department and the 
law enforcement people and the policemen in the street who are, 
you know, putting their lives on the line every day to stop it, but, 
really, they are playing against a stacked deck. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. McCann, I want to thank you for doing 
this. 

Just on the subject — I wish Senator McConnell were still here, 
but at least it will be part of the record — with respect to his ques- 
tion about the conversation and the English that was exchanged, 
was it, can you describe it in more detail? Was it a difficult proc- 
ess? 

Mr. McCann. Well, not a very difficult process because I had 
been down there for 2 years dealing with people. I spoke a little bit 
of Spanish, and, as I said, his English was better than my Spanish. 
But drugs is a basic business. You know, when he’s 

Senator Kerry. You didn’t have difficulty in understanding him? 

Mr. McCann. No, none whatsoever. 

Senator Kerry. There is no question in your mind of that? 

Mr. McCann. No. None. 

Senator Kerry. All right. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McCann. I appreciate it. 

We recess until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:09 a.m., July 12, 1988.] 





DRUGS, LAW ENFORCEMENT AND FOREIGN 
POLICY: HAITI AND PANAMA 


TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1988 
U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics and 

International Operations 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met at 9:09 a.m., in room SH-216, Hart Senate 
Office Building, the Honorable John F. Kerry (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Adams, Moynihan, and McConnell. 

Also present: Jack A. Blum, special counsel. 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come to order. Our first witness 
today is Mr. Jack Lawn, who is the Director of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

Mr. Lawn, I want to welcome you here. I am very appreciative of 
your taking the time to come up. I know that perhaps among all of 
our officials today you have as much responsibility and are as be- 
leaguered as any. 

You certainly have as difficult a set of responsibilities as anyone 
in the Government today. While we might have some tough ques- 
tions on the committee about policies and will ask them, I think 
there is a considerable amount of sympathy for some of the con- 
straints within which you and others have been working. 

I think as we learn more and more about this it is obvious that 
there may even be too many agencies struggling with a certain 
piece of the pie that needs perhaps more centralized focus and di- 
rection, and obviously we are learning, as we go along. So, there is 
an element of newness to the scope of the problem that we face. 

We really want to hear from you very directly, and very openly 
about each and every aspect of what we have called the drug war 
and what we face in terms of the international narcotics crisis, the 
nature of the security threat, and so forth. 

The purpose is not to find scapegoats nor is the purpose to hang 
any administration official out to dry. 

On the other hand, I think you recognize the process here be- 
tween the Congress and the Executive, and I think it is healthy for 
us to have this kind of examination, and hopefully it is going to 
produce a stronger policy, which we all know we need. 

If I may, I would like to ask if you would stand so that we can 
swear you in as we have been doing with all witnesses here. 

( 109 ) 
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Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lawn. I do. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you. If you would identify yourself for the 
record please. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LAWN, ADMINISTRATOR, DRUG EN- 
FORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID WES- 

TRATE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR IN CHARGE OF OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I am John C. Lawn, Administrator of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. And sitting at my immediate 
left is Mr. David Westrate, the Assistant Administrator, the man 
responsible for operations in the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. 

Senator Kerry. How long have you been serving as Director? 

Mr. Lawn. I’ve been serving as Administrator of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration for over 3 years. And prior to my assign- 
ment as the Administrator, I was the Deputy Administrator from a 
period of 1982 through 1985. 

Senator Kerry. And prior to that? 

Mr. Lawn. Prior to that, I was in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. My last assignment in the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was as special agent in charge of the San Antonio division of the 
FBI. 

Senator Kerry. How many years have you been a professional 
law enforcement officer? 

Mr. Lawn. I’ve been in professional law enforcement for over 21 
years, in Government service for more than 25 years. 

Senator Kerry. What were the 4 years that you were not in law 
enforcement? 

Mr. Lawn. The U.S. Marine Corps. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say also before I ask you to make 
your opening statement that we are going to be operating here 
within the certain constraint, which are the votes that are going to 
take place. 

There is a 9:15 vote. So, what I would like to do is ask you to 
begin your opening statement, we will try to get as much of that in 
as we can prior to the vote taking place at 9:15. So, if you want to 
begin with that. 

Mr. Lawn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ask my colleague, Senator Adams, do 
you have any opening comments, Senator Adams? 

Senator Adams. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lawn. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Terrorism, Narcotics and International Operations, I am pleased 
to appear before you today to discuss drug law enforcement in sev- 
eral countries that are important to the international drug control 
picture. 

In reference to the Bahamas, as you know the Bahamas are a 
significant transit point for cocaine and marijuana entering the 
United States. We participate with our Bahamian counterparts in 
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Operation BAT to disrupt the flow of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs through this area. 

Our purpose is to deny use of the islands as aircraft refueling 
stops, storage locations, and staging areas for subsequent air or 
maritime shipments of drugs to the United States. 

Seizures from this operation are impressive. Already this year we 
have surpassed last year's records. Last month alone Operation 
BAT personnel seized a record amount of cocaine, over 2.2 metric 
tons. 

New interdiction programs, projects, equipment, and manpower 
have been officially encouraged and welcomed by the Government 
of the Commonwealth of the Bahamas. 

Colombia. Colombia is a major source country for both cocaine 
hydrochloride and marijuana. Both the Colombian police and mili- 
tary authorities have been active in the interdiction of cocaine and 
marijuana, as well as cocaine essential chemical shipments. 

The large-scale illicit drug industry has forced the Colombian 
Government to face threats to its security and internal stability in 
the form of violence, intimidation, and corruption. 

In the first 5 months of this year, the Colombians have seized a 
total of 10.2 metric tons of cocaine base and cocaine hydrochloride. 
In the month of May alone, 3.4 metric tons were seized. 

Also, during the first 5 months of 1988, the Colombian Govern- 
ment destroyed over 500 cocaine processing sites of various levels 
of sophistication. 

In reference to Panama, Panama is both a transit point for ille- 
gal drugs from South America to the United States and a transit 
point for precursor chemicals, particularly ether from the United 
States and Europe to South America. 

Although Panama is still considered a safe haven for drug money 
laundering, recent political and economic turmoil seems to have 
caused a reduction in the use of Panama as a drug money-launder- 
ing center. 

DEA has had a long and generally positive working relationship 
with the Government of Panama. Our joint efforts concern crop 
eradication, narcotics investigations, money laundering, and drug 
interdiction. 

Since 1980, the Government of Panama has granted every re- 
quest by United States authorities to board Panamanian registered 
vessels on the high seas. 

Just 2 weeks ago, Panamanian officials granted permission to the 
United States authorities to board a Panamanian-flag vessel off the 
coast of the State of Washington. Over 50 tons of marijuana were 
seized. 

Additionally, at DEA’s request on various occasions over the past 
few years, Panamanian authorities have seized and destroyed large 
shipments of precursor chemicals. 

Panamanian authorities have also been very cooperative in ex- 
pelling directly to the United States those United States fugitives 
caught in Panama. Since 1985, the United States has requested 31 
such expulsions, each of which has been subsequently granted by 
the Government of Panama. 
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In fact, in February 1988, following the indictment of Gen. 
Manuel Noriega, at the request of DEA, Panama arrested and ex- 
pelled a fugitive to Miami in a major cocaine investigation. 

DEA has been assured by the Panamanian attorney general that 
the Government of Panama intends to continue cooperating with 
DEA as they have in the past. 

On the matter of corruption, I would continue to list positive re- 
sults of our efforts in these countries as well as in all countries 
where DEA has a presence. 

I would like to point out, however, that these successes and the 
continuing expansion of programs have occurred despite the cor- 
ruptive and intimidating influence of drug trafficking on govern- 
ment officials and government institutions. 

DEA does not operate unilaterally overseas. We operate within 
the guidelines, within the laws and policies of the host government. 
We are always aware of this environment, and make the necessary 
adjustments to be as successful as we can. 

Sometimes because of conditions beyond our control, DEA man- 
agers overseas must deal with the issue of corruption. We are 
sometimes in a position of being aware of allegations against the 
very individuals with whom we work. 

Often, the allegations cannot be proved or disproved. Often the 
allegations are malicious. However, in those instances where it is 
possible and appropriate, we have set in motion actions that caused 
these officials to be removed. 

I would like to point out that there are sincerely committed and 
honest individuals at every level in every country where we serve. 
Many have given their lives in their efforts against drug traffick- 
ing. 

I hope that any focus on corruption will also acknowledge the 
great majority with whom we serve as dedicated government repre- 
sentatives. While we are often frustrated, nonetheless successes in 
the antidrug effort are possible and are occurring every day. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Those conclude my intro- 
ductory remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lawn appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Lawn. Let me just 
state that I know that was a summary of your full statement and 
your full statement will appear in the record as if read in full, and 
we appreciate your willingness to summarize. 

Needless to say, I think you have touched on a number of key 
areas that we do want to inquire about in the course of the morn- 
ing. And I am going to begin a little bit of the questioning now and 
then we are obviously going to have to break and come back. 

Let me just give you a broad sense of some of the question areas 
that I think we want to touch on and elicit your views on. 

In your summary comments, just listening to you and following 
you, you make mention of successes. And I think it is important for 
us to try to understand how we are going to define successes and 
what the measure of success really is. 

You talk, and I am glad you raise the issue about the problem of 
corruption in some of these countries, and I think that we want to 
explore the issue of corruption and what kind of limits that places 
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on whatever definition of success there is of how we measure the 
goals by which we are trying to conduct this effort. 

You talk about some of the guidelines, the current cooperation in 
Panama and so forth, and I think it is important for us to try to 
explore that. 

Let me begin, if I can, with perhaps one of the more obvious 
questions, but in some ways I think one of the central kinds of 
questions that we can ask. 

We have had testimony in this committee from former Ambassa- 
dor McNeil, who was a policymaker within the State Department, 
as you know, I think you know him. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And he said that the State Department and the 
NSC were aware of drug problems in Panama as far back as 1985. I 
mean, that is his demarcation point at any point. 

Admiral Poindexter went to Panama to tell General Noriega at 
that time, and this is a matter of record, that he had to clean up 
his act. This is 1985. 

Was any of the information that led them, the State Department 
and the NSC, to take those steps, was any of that information 
shared with you at that point in time? 

Mr. Lawn. “Was precise information shared with me” would be 
difficult for me to say, to say “Yes” without seeing what informa- 
tion. 

Did we have information on corruption in Panama? Yes. Did we 
have information that we received about corruption involving Gen- 
eral Noriega, Colonel Noriega before? Yes, we did. 

Over the years since 1970 there were allegations made about cor- 
ruption involving General Noriega that averaged about three alle- 
gations a year during that 15-year period from 1970 to 1985. 

In terms of volume of information, individuals would come up 
and say, for example, we have heard that there is corruption in- 
volving a given person, involving General Noriega, averaging three 
a year. 

To put that in perspective, we receive over 400,000 pieces of in- 
formation each year at DEA. That is the level of information re- 
ceived. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I understand that there was transfer of in- 
formation. 

What I am trying to get at is something a little more important 
in a way, a little more real. And that is the question of specific 
transfer. 

Did NSC or Admiral Poindexter contact you and say, “Here is 
the information on which I am basing my judgment, I am going to 
Panama to talk to Noriega.” Did he do that? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And did the State Department convey to you the 
information upon which they based their judgment that this was 
necessary? 

Mr. Lawn. Again, I’m not trying to beg the question. There was 
an exchange of information. Was there precise information given 
to us? No, there was not. 

The first information, the first piece of tangible information 
about which we were able to obtain corroborating data did not 
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begin until after an undercover case, as often happens, a cocaine 
investigation which began in Texas. 

As a result of that investigation, nine individuals were arrested, 
one became a fugitive. That particular fugitive had been a pilot for 
General Noriega. When we finally solicited the cooperation of that 
individual in July 1987, we had our first piece of corroborative in- 
formation. 

Senator Kerry. Let me follow up on that when I get back. We 
are on the back end of the vote. We are going to just recess now 
briefly so that Senator Adams and I can vote. We will come back 
as soon as we can. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come back to order. Mr. Lawn, 
thank you. I apologize. The veterans do not apologize, though, be- 
cause we just passed a bill creating a Cabinet position for veterans, 
which I know you will applaud. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And I applaud it, and we are delighted to have 
it. 

Let me come back now, if I may, to your comments about the 
pilot and the initial knowledge of corruption which you had. Was 
that Floyd Carlton, the pilot you were referring to? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. Floyd Carlton Caceres. 

Senator Kerry. And Floyd Carlton Caceres is the same Floyd 
Carlton who testified before this committee regarding his knowl- 
edge of Noriega’s involvement in narcotics and other criminal ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you hear that testimony? 

Mr. Lawn. No sir, I did not. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever read it? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, I did. 

Senator Kerry. Do you agree with the substance of the testimo- 
ny he gave to this committee? 

Mr. Lawn. There were portions of the testimony that were not 
consistent with the information that has been provided to us and 
that was in fact the basis for our indictment. But in general I 
would say, “Yes, sir.” 

Senator Kerry. This was in January then of 1985. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Lawn. The investigation 

Senator Kerry. That Floyd Carlton came to you. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. The Texas case was a 1985 case. Carlton 
became a fugitive, and due to some effort by DEA and Costa Rican 
authorities, Floyd Carlton Caceres was arrested in Costa Rica in 
December 1986. 

He was then extradited to the United States and in early 1987, 
through his attorneys, made a proffer to cooperate with the United 
States. 

I’m sorry, I stand corrected, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Westrate men- 
tioned that in January 1985 Floyd Carlton did come to our Panama 
office, did talk to our agents in Panama about trafficking activities, 
at that time did not mention any trafficking activities involving 
General Noriega. 
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Senator Kerry. But you had an FBI informant inside the organi- 
zation in January 1985; did you not? 

Mr. Lawn. I’m not aware of that, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You were not aware of that? Were you aware of 
that? 

Mr. Westrate. Sir, if you are having reference to the Tampa 
aspect of this? Yes, there are other witnesses involved in the 
Tampa indictment. 

Senator Kerry. So, there was other information regarding the 
narcotics trafficking and money laundering through Panama, as of 
1985. Is that not accurate? 

Mr. Lawn. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you know about the Poindexter trip in 1985? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Kerry. Were you told about the message that he sent to 
General Noriega? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you receive regular reports on Panama from 
the CIA? 

Mr. Lawn. We exchanged information from the CIA. Did I re- 
ceive specific reports from the CIA? No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Kerry. And were you aware of the State Department 
policy review that took place regarding General Noriega? 

Mr. Lawn. There are several reviews, sir. There was one in 1977, 
and that was 

Senator Kerry. No, I am referring to the 1985 review. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You were not aware of the 1985 review? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, is it fair to say that, and again what I am 
trying to establish here is the degree to which there has been ade- 
quate or any significant communication between the Government 
entities responsible for waging the war on drugs. 

And it is my belief that if we can understand where there have 
been gaps or problems, we are going to all be better served in 
terms of trying to set up a structure that will enable us to wage 
this war more effectively. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Lawn, that there was precious little 
information shared with you by the CIA. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. It is accurate. And if I could even expand 
upon that, sir, General Gorman, I believe, testified before this com- 
mittee. 

General Gorman spent 40 years in the military, was the officer 
in charge of our Southern Command. General Gorman indicated 
that he saw no report during his tenure that linked General Nor- 
iega with drug trafficking. Ambassador Briggs, during his tenure, 
which ended as Ambassador to Panama in 1985, said the same 
thing. 

I met with Ambassador Davis, the current Ambassador to 
Panama, early this month, and Ambassador Davis said the first 
briefing that he had, the first indication that he had of corruption 
involving General Noriega was the DEA indictment which was re- 
turned from the southern district of Florida. 
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So, there was indeed a paucity of information, but the paucity of 
information involved more than just the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration. 

Senator Kerry. Do you feel to a certain degree that you were left 
in the dark a little bit as to what one part of the Government was 
doing while the other was supposedly doing something else? 

Mr. Lawn. If indeed there was information that could have as- 
sisted us in getting information before a grand jury, yes, sir, I sure 
felt that was I left out of the loop. 

Senator Kerry. Is it fair to say what we know now, given the 
grand jury indictment, as well as other information that has sur- 
faced, that there was no small amount of information available. 
Was there? 

Mr. Lawn. I would have to say, sir, that even to this date there 
has not been a substantial amount of information given to DEA 
outside of our own ongoing investigation. 

So, we have not received any substantial information outside of 
our current investigation and the current grand jury in the south- 
ern district of Florida. 

Senator Kerry. Does that mean — I must say I am a little aston- 
ished to hear that. Does that mean that since all of this hoopla 
about General Noriega has surfaced, and since the indictment, and 
since an increasing awareness has come to be understood by Con- 
gress, by you, by other people that there was a great deal of knowl- 
edge, that there still has not been a major sharing of information 
from the CIA? 

Mr. Lawn. That’s an accurate assessment, yes, sir. They are 
still — if the information is indeed available, I have not seen it, Mr. 
Westrate has not seen it, and I would say that that would be an 
interesting question for Gregorie because he is responsible, he is 
the responsible prosecutor for this investigation. 

Senator Kerry. Well, we are going to hear from Mr. Gregorie 
after you, and I think it is going to be very interesting, because we 
are going to hear about some of the difficulties that he has had 
with respect to that. 

And I think that we are going to begin to understand some of the 
difficulties that people have had in trying to carry out the mission 
here, and we are going to see some confusion in missions. 

We are going to hear from an individual now serving not as 
lengthy a sentence as some of the other who have been here, but 
an individual who has considerable documentation linking him to 
military intelligence So, there are a lot of subplots here that get 
very complicated. 

Coming back to what you have just said for a minute, can you 
really function properly, can you perform your mission in the drug 
war if you are not served with the best intelligence on who is doing 
what? 

Mr. Lawn. In law enforcement, any type of law enforcement, in- 
telligence is critical. 

It is most critical in this war, and it’s imperative that if there is 
information available that can assist us, that can identify corrupt 
individuals, it is imperative that we receive that information, be- 
cause in our work in foreign countries, our agents are most vulner- 
able. They are there by themselves. 
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One of the main tragedies in the death of special agent Camar- 
ena was not the fact that we lost an agent because unfortunately 
we lose agents with some regularity. The tragedy was that the very 
police officers with whom he was working are alleged to be the in- 
dividuals who kidnaped him. And that’s the tragedy. 

So, if there is information out there that is not shared, yes, that 
is a major problem in this war. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just add to that, Mr. Lawn, I want you to 
understand, I spent a few years in law enforcement and enjoyed 
them enormously. They were some of the best years I have had in 
public service, running one of the largest district attorney's offices 
in Massachusetts. 

And I must say to you that I was frustrated back then in starting 
a drug task force, because we did not have the buy money, we did 
not have the undercover agents, we did not have the equipment to 
do, to even record a deal going down, and so forth. 

And those frustrations I now see replicated here on the national 
level. 

And I see you and a lot of other people like you caught in this 
vice. You are caught between where you are trying to defend a 
process as a good team player, but at the same time I think there 
are a lot of frustrations that have built up within you. Is that a fair 
assessment? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. To expand upon that assessment, with en- 
hancements in 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984, the Drug Enforcement 
Administration responsible for the drug war reached the staffing 
level in December 1984 that it enjoyed in 1974, 10 years earlier. 

It took us 4 years of increased resources to reach a staffing level 
that we enjoyed in 1974. It took us that long to get over the inertia 
of the 1970’s on this drug war. 

Senator Kerry. Well, do we have a war on drugs? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. We sure do. 

Senator Kerry. We have a war? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How do you define that? 

Mr. Lawn. We have a commitment from the highest levels of our 
Government, we have increased resources, we have an internation- 
al strategy, we have a national strategy, we have now a coordina- 
tion of intelligence. 

I have been designated by the Attorney General, by the Chair- 
man of the National Drug Policy Board as the Chairman of the In- 
telligence Committee, that 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me just ask you now. If you are the 
Chairman of the Intelligence Committee, and we have a war, and 
we have you responsible for that sharing of information, why have 
you not gotten the CIA information? 

Mr. Lawn. Perhaps, sir, because there is no information avail- 
able. I don’t know why the information, and I will ask it 

Senator Kerry. Well, we know that General Noriega was on the 
CIA payroll as an operative, we know that he worked with the CIA. 
Do we not? That is a known fact. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. I do not 

Senator Kerry. You do not know that? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 
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Senator Kerry. You are going to sit here and tell me that as a 
DEA chief you do not know to this day in 1988 whether or not he 
worked and helped and worked with the CIA? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I will say that I do not know that to be a 
fact. 

Senator Kerry. Have you asked for a briefing from the CIA? 

Mr. Lawn. Specifically on the General? No, sir, I have not. 

Senator Kerry. Why not? 

Mr. Lawn. Because there was no information expanded given to 
us during the whole course of our investigation, and 

Senator Kerry. So, nobody has ever shared any information with 
you about it? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How can you have a war? I mean, you are an ex- 
Marine. You know, we know how to fight wars. 

Mr. Lawn. Sir, we call them former Marines. There are no 
such 

Senator Kerry. You are right. I understand, there never are. I 
realize that. You are a Marine. I mean, you understand, I am just 
trying to get at, what is the problem here? Why is it so complicat- 
ed? 

I mean, is there something that people are worried about? Is 
there something that should not come out? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, there is a problem, a generic problem, with in- 
formation that comes from an intelligence agency, and that is the 
problem of the sources and methods. 

An intelligence agency theoretically may have information that 
was derived during the course of some national security work. The 
intelligence community would be reluctant to share that informa- 
tion with a law enforcement organization because that information 
may be required to be released in a court of law and because of 
concern over sources and methods the intelligence community 
would not share it. 

Senator Kerry. But that is a serious problem; is it not? The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is required under the law, our law, under 
its enabling legislation, charter, to make known to law enforce- 
ment authorities any illegal activity of which it is aware. Is that 
not accurate? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. The language of Executive Order 12-333 says 
that the intelligence community will share narcotics information 
with the community, with the law enforcement 

Senator Kerry. But they have not done it. Have they? 

Mr. Lawn. They have not done it certainly on the Noriega case, 
but in general because of the issue we are still addressing, and that 
is the issue of sources and methods. How we can take the informa- 
tion and use it and still protect it so that we do not lose the sources 
and methods. 

Senator Kerry. Well, it is hard to have a war when you are 
fighting among yourselves. 

Mr. Lawn. Sir, I would not characterize it as a fight at all. I 
think that the intelligence community in any of the meetings that 
we have had is genuinely interested in sharing the information as 
soon as we can come up with a methodology that 
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Senator Kerry. Well, let me ask you this. Thomas Castillo, just 
indicted, it is not a conviction, and I absolutely make that clear. 

But this committee has been sifting through allegations of illegal 
conduct in Central America for 2 years now. We have had signifi- 
cant corroboration, from a large number of people who say that 
there was illegal activity going on, with our own CIA people on the 
periphery or directly involved. 

Now, it is hard for me to sit here and understand why it would 
be then that they are going to voluntarily turn that over to law 
enforcement, because you guys are going to get in the way of it, are 
you not? 

Mr. Lawn. According to the current problem, yes, sir. It would 
be a problem because if the information is turned over, the poten- 
tial is there that that information would be released in a criminal 
proceeding. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me just ask you directly, Jack, as I can, 
I know you are a dedicated, and I know there is no question in my 
mind that you want to press this thing as hard as you can. There 
really is not. 

And again I reiterate, I know it is difficult. You are caught in 
budget constraints and people restraints and policy restraints and 
all kinds of things. 

And you have people out there in the field who have generals 
and colonels and presidents who are standing over them saying, 
well, this is more important, and so forth. 

But from a law enforcement perspective, in the effort to achieve 
your mission, is it not true that if that information is not shared 
with you, and you have conflicting objectives between the CIA and 
other agencies, you have a tension in our ability to be able to pros- 
ecute the war; do you not? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. There is certainly a tension. 

Senator Kerry. And is it not a fact that you have run into that 
tension in the course of your tenure as Administrator? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir, we have, and as I mentioned, that is one of 
the issues we are trying to address with the Intelligence Subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator Kerry. How do we assist in that? Is there anything the 
Congress can do to try — getting this information over the last 2 
years, I will tell you, has been like pulling teeth. It is as tough as 
anything that I have ever engaged in. 

So, if it is hard for us to get it, I imagine it is hard for you to get 
it. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir, we are 

Senator Kerry. So, I consider that a battle. To me that is sort of 
an internal struggle. 

Mr. Lawn. We are looking at recommendations from the Intelli- 
gence Committee as to how to put a fix on this issue. And that fix 
may require a legislative fix. And if so, sir, we would be delighted 
to come and ask your help. 

Senator Kerry. So, let me understand you as to this aspect, so 
we are clear. Intelligence, particularly foreign intelligence, is an es- 
sential ingredient, perhaps the foremost ingredient in your ability 
to put together a case. Is it not? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerry. And foreign intelligence is the province of the 
CIA. 

Mr. Lawn. We too are intelligence gatherers, sir. Part of our 
mission in each of the countries in which we serve, in the 41 coun- 
tries in which we serve, is to gather narcotics intelligence. 

Senator Kerry. Narcotics intelligence. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. But often in the gathering of other intelligence, 
or in the carrying out of covert activities, let us face it, down in 
Central America it is no secret that some of the people involved in 
some covert activities just by definition, by the kind of people they 
are, were people involved in other kinds of nefarious activities. Cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. An international terrorist could be utilizing 
illicit drugs to finance his terrorism. 

Senator Kerry. And you have seen first hand individuals who fi- 
nance activities through narcotics. Correct? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. So, that is not new. So, it would not be unusual. 
It might even be the norm for another agency involved in a major 
way in covert activities to have knowledge of people involved in 
narcotics trafficking. 

Mr. Lawn. It would be difficult for me to imagine that informa- 
tion is not within the, is not gathered within the intelligence com- 
munity relating to narcotics trafficking. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And it is fair to say that we have not had a shar- 
ing of that information in a way that has enhanced your mission. 

Mr. Lawn. We have had a sharing of information. We receive 
substantial information. Is there substantially more information 
available? I would suggest that there is. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, you suggest 

Mr. Lawn. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Westrate had a 

Senator Kerry. Yes, Mr. Westrate. 

Mr. Westrate. I think we should focus this a little more, and the 
issue really pertains to utilization of classified information in 
trials, court proceedings. 

Senator Kerry. That was my next question. 

Mr. Westrate. If there is not a trial or a court proceeding, it is 
not nearly as difficult. And we can use information from anyone in 
a strategic way or knowing who perhaps is doing what so we can 
arrange our own affairs. 

The problem that arises is that the only viable point of prosecu- 
tion for many of these major people, like Carlos Lehder and others, 
is in the United States. And so our investigator strategy requires 
that we contemplate a prosecution in the United States because 
that is really in many cases the only viable opportunity that we 
have. 

So, we have to be concerned about the potential for what is 
called graymail situations when there is classified information, and 
of course the Constitution guarantees that a defendant can face 
their accusers. And so it really is a fundamental constitutional 
issue. 

Senator Kerry. Well, does the so-called graymail statute that we 
have address that issue? It was meant to address that issue. 
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Does that not adequately address the nondisclosure of sources 
and methods? 

Mr. Westrate. Well, this is a judgment call in many respects. 
Yes, it could, through the hearing process and so on, there are 
processes set up where a judge can evaluate and so forth. 

But the question is, as in this particular indictment, how far do 
we want to get, how much risk do we want to have when we have a 
solid case that we can present? The Medellin cartel, I think, is a 
classic example in that many of these major violators have been in- 
dicted numerous times. 

And so it is not a question of getting another indictment. It is a 
question of being able to return them to stand trial and not jeop- 
ardize those indictments that we already have. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me ask you about that. I am jumping 
ahead. In fact let me wait and come back to that if I can. 

But I want to ask you about the extradition and foreign coopera- 
tion effort, because I think that is central to this issue here. 

Mr. Lawn, a lot of publicity was given to a series of letters that 
you signed and wrote, to the Attorney General of Panama in 1987, 
and to General Noriega himself in 1986, 1987, and these are now 
major public letters. 

And I am not going to try to belabor them or make them into 
more than I think efforts have already been made to make them 
into. Let us try to deal with the reality of what they mean. 

These letters come out in 1987, 1988, and we suddenly see what a 
lot of people say is kind of a sweetheart relationship between the 
DEA and the General, while the State Department is undertaking 
a policy review in 1986, which you have now said you were not 
even party to, after Poindexter has gone down there and told Nor- 
iega he ought to clean up his act. 

And then you have the U.S. attorney indicting him, a totally ap- 
propriate, welcome and courageous move, and you are left hanging 
out there with a bunch of letters that say, thanks for your coopera- 
tion. 

Is that the fallout of this lack of sharing of information? Or does 
it have greater meaning than that? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, sir, if I could, I appreciate your bringing up the 
letters because as you say, that has been a major media issue. 

Those letters that were sent by me as Administrator, or by my 
predecessor, or by his predecessor, were not character references 
for General Noriega. Those letters were case-specific letters. 

When the General and the Panamanian Defense Forces did 
something to assist the Drug Enforcement Administration of some 
major proportion, a letter was sent. I believe in the last, well, since 
coming aboard in 1982, 1 have sent six such letters. 

Two were in response to a letter that was received asking about 
our supporting Panama in some intelligence gathering. The other 
four letters were in fact letters in which I specifically commented 
about the cooperation of the PDF on a specific case. 

Senator Kerry. Well, believe me, I did not ask you to come up 
here to try to create a new media event over these letters, and that 
is not my purpose at all. 

But in terms of policy and in terms of the effectiveness of what 
we are trying to do, when you have a letter the last paragraph of 
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which says, “I look forward to our continued efforts together, DEA 
has long welcomed our close association and we stand ready to pro- 
ceed jointly against international drug traffickers whenever the op- 
portunity arises.” 

And General Noriega sits there and reads this letter, when the 
world sits there and reads this letter, do you not think it makes us 
look silly? Does it not make the DEA look silly? 

Mr. Lawn. It certainly makes this witness look silly. But on the 
other hand, when one looks at the record, when one says if you are 
dealing with the head of the law enforcement agency in another 
country, weigh carefully what this individual and what the law en- 
forcement entity does for you. 

In this case every single request made for the expulsion of a fugi- 
tive, for the seizing of chemicals, for the boarding of a Panamanian 
vessel, every single request was honored. 

Senator Kerry. Let me address that because that raises a key 
question as to the mission and measurement of success of DEA. 
And again, I’m going to keep reiterating this. You don’t make this 
policy, and I know that. But if your policy is one where you are 
measuring success by seizures and by arrests — and you have to. 
Somebody has got to be out there making the arrests, and some- 
body is responsible for seizing drugs. And you are going to measure 
that goal. 

We have heard from witness after witness who has come in here 
who says to us. Senator, that’s a joke. This stuff is garbage down in 
Panama — drugs, cocaine, paste. It’s garbage in Bolivia. It’s garbage 
in Brazil. It’s garbage until it reaches your country, and only then 
does it have a big value. They can seize all they want, and we will 
just replace it. 

It is the easiest thing in the world, isn’t it, for General Noriega 
just to sit there and say DEA needs statistics? They have to have 
an arrest. So, they give us a few arrests. They give us enough to 
keep you happy so you write a letter. Your mission is good. Amer- 
ica is off their back, and he can go about his business of clandes- 
tine smuggling in ways that really undercut our war. 

Now, you’re aware of that; aren’t you? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir, but I’m also aware that Panama traditional- 
ly has been a money-laundering country. 

Our country attache in Panama, as early as 1982, in a meeting 
with the Panamanian Defense Forces said if Panama is to improve 
its image, something must be done about money laundering. The 
General then contacted — General Noriega contacted our country 
attache and said “What need we do?” The country attache said 
“You must make banking records available.” And he said “Fine, 
let’s do that. Let’s get an agreement in 1982 where we can make 
banking records available.” That recommendation came up to 
Washington, DC, in 1982. The decision was made that we don’t 
want limited agreements; we want a full mutual legal assistance 
treaty. Nonetheless, that decision was made by the Government of 
Panama in 1982. It took us 5 years to follow up on it. 

I think that was a major step forward in Panama. They now 
have a law which enables us to do that. But that is more than just 
throwing crumbs to the Government of the United States. 
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Senator Kerry. But isn’t there a major contradiction in the 
notion? And we discussed this yesterday with respect to Haiti. If 
you have a government, and the very core of that government is 
corrupt, and the very core of that government is involved in traf- 
ficking, and they have enough routes available to them to be able 
to traffic wherever they want whenever they want, aren’t coopera- 
tive efforts by definition from the beginning something of a farce? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, sir, we don’t believe that they are. We believe 
that even in a country where 

Senator Kerry. Why do you not believe? Tell me why you don’t 
believe they are. 

Mr. Lawn. Because in a country — yesterday you addressed Haiti. 
We have opened an office in Haiti. 

Senator Kerry. You have two people. Right? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Two people in Haiti. They don’t speak Creole. 

Mr. Lawn. They speak Spanish, sir. 

Senator Kerry. They speak Spanish. 

Senator Moynihan. They speak Spanish? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. In Haiti? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, they speak Spanish, English, and I think they 
are currently in language school for another language. 

It’s very difficult 

Senator Moynihan. Like French? 

Mr. Lawn. French, yes, sir. It is very difficult for us to in every 
instance 

Senator Moynihan. Jack, they speak French 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I know, Senator. 

It is very difficult to find people who speak a local dialect. 

Senator Moynihan. French is not a local dialect, Jack. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. But Spanish is also spoken in Haiti. English 
is spoken in Haiti. 

Let me, sir, if I could, in talking about 

Senator Kerry. But doesn’t this go to the center of it? I mean, 
this is what I’m saying. How do you define it? How do you define 
that success? And again, you are sort of trapped here. You are told 
you have to send some people there. You open an office. You try to 
get information. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir, we are not told that we have to send someone 
there. In this case a general in Panama — a colonel in Haiti asked if 
we would do that. We went to the Ambassador, and we thought it 
was a good idea because we can either walk away from a country 
where there is corruption or try to put one of our personnel and 
try to work around that corruption. 

Senator Kerry. But from a foreign policy perspective, if the Gov- 
ernment of our country doesn’t come down hard on the govern- 
ment of that country, if we don’t exert leverage with major trade 
sanctions, engage the international community, two DEA agents in 
a country that is becoming a major transshipment point are not 
going to stem the tide. 

Mr. Lawn. Perhaps, sir, we are not going to stem the tide, but it 
is a start. We can then begin training. We can begin looking for 
honest law enforcement personnel who are anxious to do the job. 
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Senator Kerry. What do you think will happen to an honest law 
enforcement person who wants to do the job when the government 
is corrupt and it can simply transfer and fire him, move him out, 
put him on the night shift. What does it mean? 

Mr. Lawn. It means, sir, that there is a serious problem with 
corruption in every single country. 

If I could take a moment, sir, to read something. 

Senator Kerry. Sure. 

Mr. Lawn. This is an end of the tour report, one of our personnel 
leaving a country. His summary was this. “Police corruption is en- 
demic in this country. The government pays extremely low sala- 
ries. Yet, it is not uncommon for police to drive luxury cars and 
own more than one multimillion dollar residence. Corruption is not 
limited to the police and is, in fact, widespread throughout the gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, it is a way of life in that it has been going 
on for hundreds of years. Police bid for transfers to lucrative posts 
on the borders such as — where the winning bid may be as high as x 
number of dollars just to get the job so that the individuals will be 
in a position to accept corruption. 

I read that report at a meeting of country attaches representing 
14 countries. I said would you, in hearing that commentary, tell me 
which country that described. All 14 country attaches told me it de- 
scribed accurately their particular country. 

Senator Kerry. I agree. I agree. And I think you put your finger 
right on the problem, and I think that underscores the very com- 
ment I just made. 

Senator Moynihan has been here a long time and patient. And I 
want to turn to him and let him 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave 
to go to a meeting of the bipartisan group that has been orga- 
nized — you remember, of course, Mr. Adams — to produce a general 
drug proposal in the next 2-week cycle. So, I will excuse myself if I 
can thanking you for what you’re doing. 

But I would like to press this point with Mr. Lawn, who is so 
well regarded by us all, in respect to what we are dealing with 
now. 

The United States has had one successful exercise at putting the 
end to the production and transport of a narcotic drug. If there is 
another, I don’t know it. But in 1969 the President, then President 
Nixon, agreed that there had to be an effort to break what had 
come to be known as the French Connection. There was an epidem- 
ic of heroin use with the epicenter in New York. It’s down in 
Washington. In Washington that year, Senator Adams, there were 
more bank robberies than there had been in the previous century 
and young men coming in with pistols and waving them at tellers 
and saying give me $35 or something like that. 

And this was stopped. The Turkish Government agreed to put an 
end to the traffic. We supplied some moneys for poppy straw sys- 
tems. With some considerable reluctance, the French Government 
agreed to put an end to the activities in Marseilles. And in the 
recent report of the drug consumers committee, or whatever you 
call it, which was presented to this committee, it was stated that 
there are some drugs that transit Turkey, but there are none pro- 
duced. And France is not even in the report. 
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Now, query. I don’t think you were in the — well, there was no 
DEA at the time. It was set up in the aftermath of that exercise 
and with that exercise very much in mind, a model. We broke the 
French Connection. I can speak to this. I was the person who was 
the counsel to the President when this was done. I did the original 
negotiations. 

It seems to me that we have been trying to reproduce that suc- 
cess ever since. The DEA was set up to do what we had done. 

You have some institutional memory of those events, and you 
were involved in law enforcement at that time. Did anyone ever 
speak, even suggest, there was a problem of corruption in the Gov- 
ernments of Turkey or the Governments of France? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. There certainly was a degree of corruption. 

Senator Moynihan. Where? 

Mr. Lawn. Where? I would say in both countries, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. At the national level? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. I couldn’t say at the national level. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, I’ll tell you if you couldn’t say. I will 
say. There was none. There was strong, capable governments. Are 
you suggesting there was trouble in the Surete in France? I used to 
meet your agents in cafes in Paris. The Surete is an organization 
founded in 1806. It is about as corrupt as the FBI. 

Mr. Lawn. May I suggest, sir, that we have FBI agents in jail 
because of corruption. We have DEA agents in jail because of cor- 
ruption. 

Senator Moynihan. You have one, you have two. It is not endem- 
ic. Any society will have some failures. 

Mr. Lawn. Especially because of the drug issue. 

Senator Moynihan. But in Turkey and in France, you had strong 
governments, and you had a rule of law. And you have govern- 
ments who could enforce laws. Is that not right? 

[No response.] 

Senator Moynihan. Well, if you don’t want to answer, I’ll 
answer for you. It was right. You had governments there. You 
don’t have governments in those 14 countries that you just had 
your meeting with country directors of. And any effort to get gov- 
ernments in those situations to behave as the Government of 
France did, as the Government of Turkey did, is an effort doomed 
to failure. You’ve got the wrong model and you fail. And, indeed, 
fail you do, not you personally, but the exercise is going to fail. 
Anybody who has any understanding of what governments can do 
and will do would predict that that — you know, what we see in Co- 
lombia, what we see in Bolivia, and what we see in the Bahamas, 
what we see in Panama would be what you will see. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I know, Senator, how close you were to the 
Turkish issue. You were instrumental in that particular success. 

I would venture to say, sir, that corruption — because of the 
moneys generated by trafficking corruption has increased substan- 
tially even in countries where good individuals who cannot be cor- 
rupted are given the option of silver or lead and judges in Colombia 
are given that particular option — that is, take the money or be 
killed — even those good individuals in today’s environment find 
themselves corrupted. 
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Senator Kerry. Well, yes, true. And there will be some level of 
illegality in any society. But there are societies where legality is 
the norm, and there are societies where it is scarcely known. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. It seems to me a profound strategic mistake 
we have made in thinking that you could take an activity of inter- 
diction of putting an end to production and manufacture and trans- 
port in two NATO countries with strong central governments, with 
strong national police, with a tradition of incorruptibility which 
has — you know, there are FBI men in jail, yes, but there are not 
many. And when you set out to set up an operation, the first 
thing — you don’t start thinking of corrupting FBI men or DEA 
men. That’s just not the way it works. The model that was estab- 
lished in 1969 and on the basis of which the DEA was set up, that 
model won’t work. It is not working. 

You don’t think it is working, do you? 

Mr. Westrate. Senator, could I comment on that? 

Senator Moynihan. Please. 

Mr. Westrate. I absolutely agree with you that the French Con- 
nection was broken because of two reasons. One is a national atti- 
tude on the part of the Turkish Government to do something. They 
put the controls in. You are absolutely right. The second half of 
that was successful investigations between us and the French on 
major trafficking organizations. Now, that model will work in 
South America but, of course, as you say, it is frustrated by the 
levels of corruption, the inability of the governments to be able to 
function in the same way. 

But that also leaves us operationally in an investigative sense 
with having to find a method that will work, and the best method 
we have today is indictments in the United States and attempts at 
extraditions. We have no other options. 

Now, when we say we deploy DEA agents to Haiti or DEA agents 
to Panama, what is their function there? Their functions in part 
are to help us engineer our investigations in such a way that we 
can make indictments. For example, the 

Senator Kerry. Could I just interrupt for one second? What you 
are really saying is that the model outlined by Senator Moynihan 
isn’t working. I mean, that is really what you have just defined. 

Mr. Westrate. Well, I wouldn’t say that we have put the Turk- 
ish model in South America. To the contrary, I think we have de- 
veloped a model for South America that brings us as far as we can 
get under the circumstances. Now, if we could put crop control, for 
example, in Bolivia 

Senator Moynihan. Could I just say, sir— and I’m not trying to 
contradict, and I don’t want to keep— Senator Adams wants to 
speak. 

But I think it was 3 years before the entire poppy production in 
Aveyron province was into poppy straw. I think it took 36 months. 
End of subject. 

I made the final negotiations with Jean Duerre who was head of 
the Surete. And indeed, the DEA and the Surete worked together 
in Marseille. And it took them about 6 months to find out where 
those heroin laboratories in Marseille were. They know a thing or 
two about Marseille. 
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And within 6 months later, a mutual friend of ours, Mr. Lawn, 
Prof. James Q. Wilson, who was on the President’s advisory board 
in that matter, toured Marseille. And he wanted to see the heroin 
labs, and he wasn’t able to. But he was taken to a considerable 
number of places where there was an empty place on the street, 
and a very strong smell of cordite because they had simply blown 
them up. End of subject. 

Now, that isn’t going to happen in any Latin American society. 
And it seems to me that being the case, I congratulate the idea of 
moving law enforcement on shore to the effect that you can have 
any influence abroad by indictments here. But you don’t really 
think any — if you had to allocate resources — we have some extra 
resources we are going to allocate in this drug matter in the next 
few weeks. You wouldn’t allocate increasing interdiction resources 
if you had the choice of providing onshore law enforcement here in 
the United States and such things, would you? 

Mr. Lawn. Senator, you and I have spoken about that. The suc- 
cesses in country are very, very important. Once we begin to talk 
in terms of an interdiction at our shoreline, then it becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult. That is the wide end of the funnel. If we 
can have the success, the success will be at the neck end of the 
funnel to stop it before it expands. There is no way we can protect 
88,000 miles of border to keep contraband from coming in or con- 
traband from going out. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, thank you very, Mr. Lawn. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate it. 

Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. Sorry I was late, Mr. Chairman. I was 
working on drought legislation, slightly a different subject but im- 
portant to a lot of Americans, particularly those who like to eat. 

We had an interesting philosophical discussion yesterday, and 
I’m sort of in on some of it on the tailend here about what kind of 
governments you can work with. And there were several witnesses 
yesterday, one of whom I believe — I’m not certain about this, but I 
believe was your man Cash, who suggested that the form of govern- 
ment absolutely does make a difference. And the implication from 
his remarks was that he would not have put all 14 countries in the 
same bag, that in fact we did, it seemed to him, do better. And the 
State Department witness — I know that’s not your turf, but the 
State Department witness seemed to concur with this. We did do 
better with the countries that had a little more in the way of de- 
mocracy, more need to respond to the demands of their people. 

And I was wondering if there some distinctions, say, between 
countries like Costa Rica and Guatemala and Honduras where we 
don’t tend to see as much bad press, if you will, with regard to the 
drug problem, and a country like Panama or Haiti where the insti- 
tutions are considerably, it seems to me less desirable in terms of a 
democratic model, less desirable. Does it make any difference? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, yes, sir. I guess it would make a difference, but 
in our role, we go where the problem is. If the problem is a prob- 
lem of methaqualone in the People’s Republic of China, we go to 
the People’s Republic of China and say we have a methaqualone 
problem. In this case, the People’s Republic of China responded. 
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Subsequently the PRC came to us several years ago and said our 
problem is increasing. Could you help us? Could you give us some 
training? We initiated some training with the PRC. 

As a result of that training, very recently the PRC determined 
that there was a heroin shipment going from the People’s Republic 
of China to the United States. They contacted us and said you have 
told us how law enforcement works. You’ve taught us control deliv- 
eries. Could we work with you on this control delivery to the 
United States? In that particular case, it was successful. 

I just returned from a trip to the Soviet Union. The Soviets are 
very concerned about their drug problem, increasing by 50 percent 
a year. They have asked if we can work with them because God 
knows we have been at it a long time here in this country. So, 
while a democratic form of government perhaps can facilitate our 
area of cooperation, we do have to go where the problem is and we 
have had successes. 

Senator McConnell. Well, let’s go back to Central America and 
the Caribbean for a minute. Isn’t it a mistake sort of lump every- 
body in the same category? Is it just a coincidence that — is there 
any distinction? Let me rephrase the question. In your mind is 
there any distinction between the cooperation, say, you get from 
the Dominican Republic on the one hand and Haiti on the other. 
They’re on the same island in the same ocean, and yet one govern- 
ment at least has some democratic institutions, is more responsive 
to its people and, according at least to the witnesses yesterday, has 
done a rather good job on this interdiction problem. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. So, there are some distinctions. You 
wouldn’t throw everybody in the Caribbean into the same pot, 
would you? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir, absolutely not. Those two countries to which 
you referred, the Dominican Republic and Haiti, are two very in- 
teresting cases. The Dominican Republic has done an excellent job 
in putting together a very effective intelligence center, an intelli- 
gence center that on a regular basis gives information to our El 
Paso Intelligence Center. The Government of Haiti is very differ- 
ent. They are just in the incubative stage of trying to do something 
about it in spite of the differences — problems in government. But 
the Dominican Republic is one that other countries in the Caribbe- 
an are trying to emulate. 

Senator McConnell. We are a subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and what we are really supposed to be interest- 
ed in here is American foreign policy. And it seems to me that it is 
increasingly clear, at least from the witnesses yesterday, that 
America has a stake in promoting democracy and democratic insti- 
tutions, even to the point of providing military assistance where 
there is some force there within a country willing to stand up to a 
despotic regime. 

We had a witness from Miami yesterday who works with the 
Haitian community there who, parenthetically, supports Contra 
aid, and also made the point that America should have been sup- 
porting similar elements in Haiti, assuming they could be identi- 
fied and could come together, sort of an indigenous fighting force. 
It seems to me that it is pretty clear that we ought to be providing 
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that kind of assistance and that you in doing your job have got a 
much better chance of succeeding if you’ve got a government that 
gives a darn about what its people think and has to respond to 
their needs and aspirations. And while that probably won’t bring 
about a totally incorruptible government — the Bahamian Govern- 
ment is relatively democratic and it certainly had some corruption 
problems — the chances of success are arguably much greater in 
that kind of country. 

Would you agree with that assessment, or is the amount of 
money involved so great that no government is going to be able to 
function in this environment? 

Mr. Lawn. I would say, sir, the amount of money is great. We 
cannot look at any country as being incorruptible. 

As a law enforcement person, I believe in law and the rule of 
law. I believe that that system will work. With the cooperation we 
have received, we have received from various kinds of government. 

And when we look at a structure as good as ours, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police is now undergoing a massive 
study about corruption in law enforcement within the United 
States. And I would say corruption triggered by the increasing 
drug problem in our country. 

So, I think that the type government is not a guarantee that 
there will not be corruption. 

Senator McConnell. But at least in a democratic country, you 
would have to buy off a heck of a lot more people, wouldn’t you, 
because there has to be some response? In a country that approach- 
es democracy, you have to respond to more people. If, on the other 
hand, you’ve got a country where you’ve got one person or a small 
group that is really in charge, Panama for example, those who seek 
to corrupt — you don’t have to go very many places to pull it off, do 
they? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. That’s right. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Lawn, let’s stay on one country that we 
have some information about which is Panama because there has 
been an indictment. 

What I am concerned about is that our Government is conduct- 
ing operations supporting people in the drug business while you 
are trying to keep them from stopping your operations. And I want 
to know if that’s true because that’s a foreign policy questions. And 
I think it’s our problem with Noriega. 

Mr. Lawn. Well, sir, I don’t know that that is true. If it were 
true, it has not been brought to my attention. 

Senator Adams. On that point, from earlier testimony it is my 
understanding that you don’t know as the head of the drug agency 
whether or not the CIA or the National Security Council or an- 
other agency is actively supporting somebody that you are about 
ready to indict. 

Mr. Lawn. That’s right, sir. We do not know. 

Senator Adams. Now, that to me is a fundamental U.S. Govern- 
ment policy relating to the government of another country. You 
cannot operate in an atmosphere where you are saying we are 
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going to shut off drugs and the person that you are trying to close 
off is being helped by us on the other side. And that’s what worries 
me about the letters. I’m not worried about you, Mr. Lawn. I got a 
lot of respect for professional law enforcement people. I’ve lived 
with them all my life, and they are awful good people. But I don’t 
like you being hung out to dry of sending letters to somebody that 
we’re helping on the other side. And that is why I’m asking if you 
knew about it because the next place I’m going is those documents. 

Mr. Lawn. I can assure you, sir, that I did not know about it and 
that the Drug Enforcement Administration did not know about it. 

Senator Adams. All right. Now, I’m going to go to those docu- 
ments. 

One of the problems, as you know and I know, is that when you 
are trying to work either a committee hearing or trying to build a 
case, you’ve got to use informants because the little sisters of char- 
ity aren’t out there dealing in drugs. You are dealing with inform- 
ants and you are dealing with a lot of people that have been in the 
business. And you’ve got to corroborate them. And the basic way 
we usually do it is documents or hopefully penetration. And I want 
to discuss those two things: documents and penetration. Let me 
start first with documents. 

It has been alleged by an informant — I have no reason to ques- 
tion that — that there were a box full of documents that indicated 
flights of drugs into Panama, and the informant is supposed to be a 
tested informant. They were sealed by DEA agents in the U.S. Em- 
bassy, and those never arrived in Miami. 

Now, I want to know if you know whether or not our Govern- 
ment was involved because of other reasons, foreign policy reasons, 
in pulling documents or what happened because those documents 
will corroborate or not corroborate an informant and will corrobo- 
rate an operation of moving drugs into Panama and using them 
whether they were for the Contras or whether they were for Norie- 
ga’s payment to his troops. It’s a very deep and important foreign 
policy question. I just want to know if you know what the hell hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. We don’t know whether those alleged docu- 
ments were in the box. We have an ongoing investigation. 

Senator Adams. Was there a box? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. There was a box. The box was delivered to 
the U.S. attorney’s office in the southern district of Florida, but 
from the information given by the informant, all of the informa- 
tion that he had in the box he says were not all delivered to the 
U.S. attorney’s office. That is the information. 

Senator Adams. And this informant had previously given you a 
passport that was not only helpful, but turned out — in other words, 
this is not an off-the-wall informant. 

Mr. Lawn. This is an informant who had provided reliable infor- 
mation in the past; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. This informant was put on a lie detector test as 
to whether or not he had delivered this material to the Embassy; 
isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. And he has passed that test, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Adams. What I am asking, Mr. Lawn, what this commit- 
tee is trying to determine is I am not trying to conduct an internal 
investigation of DEA. I’m not interested in that. But if someone in 
the U.S. Government, because the Embassy is controlled by U.S. 
Government forces, has access to that box and for their reasons, 
foreign policy or otherwise, removes those documents, you’ve got 
an impossible task of not just the corrupt government, but having 
one hand tied by our Government. And I want to know the results 
of that because that is what we were about. If that is happening, 
we’ve got to clean some people out. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes. 

Senator Adams. And you can't do that. 

Senator Kerry. Is that happening? Do you think that is happen- 
ing? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. We don’t know what’s happening. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t know. 

Senator Adams. I’m using the specific example for a general 
problem, but this happens to be one that is documented and is 
going on. And the chairman is right. Is this happening in — and we 
will stick to Panama because it’s a key point and we have screwed 
up our foreign policy there. Is this happening to your knowledge? 

Mr. Lawn. We don’t know what happened with the alleged docu- 
ments whether there were documents. We had received no infor- 
mation that Embassy personnel took these alleged documents out 
of 

Senator Adams. Do State Department personnel and CIA person- 
nel and National Security Council personnel talk to you about 
what they are doing with people that you are basically investigat- 
ing? In this case it was Noriega. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. In every country in which we work, there 
are regular meetings among the entire community and issues are 
raised, major investigations are raised. Any issue pertaining to the 
function of that Embassy become part of the regular staff meet- 
ings. 

Senator Adams. Are you told to back off in some cases? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. I in my time have not been told to back off in 
any case under investigation by the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. 

Senator Adams. All right. Have you been told to back off of indi- 
viduals that were not under investigation? 

Mr. Lawn. I have not been told to back off on any investigation. 

Senator Adams. OK. Now, second point: penetration. 

Senator Kerry. On the document issue, are you satisfied that 
there were documents delivered? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. We have an ongoing investigation. I have not 
formed a judgment as to whether these alleged documents actually 
existed. As a law enforcement person, I have to wait and see the 
results of the investigation before a determination can be made 
like that. It’s a very, very serious allegation. 

Senator Adams. It sure is. And you are corroborating documents. 
What I am concerned about is not just the corruption, but that 
there was another reason and they were pulled and you weren’t 
told. 
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Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. That impacts upon our ability to function in 
that country. It impacts upon a pending indictment, upon a major 
ongoing investigation with which we and the U.S. attorney’s office 
in Miami have been involved for over a year — a major problem if 
that, in fact, happened. 

Senator Adams. You don’t know. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Adams. How is your penetration, Mr. Lawn? That is my 
second point. In order to conduct a major investigation of an orga- 
nization, you’ve got to have an informant or you’ve got to have 
penetration. And what I’m concerned about is that we heard testi- 
mony, and I’ve heard a lot of people testify who were under indict- 
ment or being sentenced and so on, and I understand about that. 
But the pilot was a CIA agent. So stated. I don’t know whether 
that’s true. I suspect it may be. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say the pilot admitted — stated that 
he was in the court documents in this particular case. 

Senator Adams. That’s why I say when I say alleged, I’m careful 
enough that I’m not going to be throwing out something that 
hasn’t both testimony and some corroboration behind it. 

You can’t penetrate if all of a sudden, like in the old comedy 
movie you both come around the corner with guns drawn and he 
says I’m with the CIA, and he says you’re with the DEA, and there 
you both are. 

Now, this is just awfully tough in these countries, but I’ll say flat 
out what my concern is, that we were conducting an operation with 
Noriega in Panama which provided for a flow of drugs and that 
that money was being used for foreign policy reasons and that you 
weren’t told or didn’t know because you have written these letters 
and that you couldn’t penetrate because our own agents were in 
there from other parts of the Government. Now, I just want to 
know if you know if that’s so. If you want to say it in closed session 
or you want to say it in writing, it’s all right by me. 

But that is a major foreign policy question because if we decide — 
we, if the Government, your boss and mine — and I’ve worked for 
the Department of Justice — is saying you don’t go here or we’re al- 
ready in there, then you’ve got a penetration problem that is just 
horrendous. Now, I just want to know if that is happening to you. 

Mr. Lawn. We, sir, have no information that that is happening. 

Senator Adams. You don’t know whether or not you have CIA 
agents in that organization and whether or not, when you are run- 
ning across people that are moving back and forth, whether they 
are flying or whether they are moving things, whether or not they 
are, in effect, our agents. 

Mr. Lawn. Are you talking in relation to 

Senator Adams. Let’s stay right with Panama because that hap- 
pens to be one that we’ve got hard information on as opposed to 
allegations. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. We have no information that there has been 
a shipment of drugs, of guns, of any type of contraband that was a 
shipment clandestinely supported by the U.S. Government. 

Senator Adams. You have no information on that, you as the 
Drug Enforcement 

Senator Kerry. Can I add something? 
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Senator Adams. Yes, please do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. You are saying that at no time in the last 3 
years have you received information about any shipments involv- 
ing narcotics and guns? 

Mr. Lawn. We at no time — I believe, sir, there was one investiga- 
tion I believe in Nicaragua, but that is the only information that 
we have. 

Senator Kerry. Are you referring to the Bobby Seal 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK, well, we’re going to come back to the Bobby 
Seal matter. I want to ask some questions about that a little bit 
later. 

But are you saying to me that neither you nor none of your 
agents received information about flights of weapons out of the 
United States or even occasionally from other countries and nar- 
cotics going back and forth. You never had information on that in 
3 years? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. We’re in the narcotics business, and we just 
wouldn’t allow that. Let me turn to Mr. Westrate 

Senator Kerry. Well, no, no, no. That’s not my question. Jack, 
what I’m trying to get at is 

Senator Adams. By this country, were you referring to Panama 
or were you referring to the United States, Mr. Chairman? I think 
that was the 

Senator Kerry. Are we confused? Maybe we are. Are you an- 
swering me thinking that you are saying from Panama? 

Mr. Lawn. Oh, no, sir. Im saying 

Senator Kerry. You’re talking generically. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. That’s what I am too. You are saying to me that 
you never received information from any of your agents that some 
people in the United States were engaged in narcotics trafficking 
and weapons trafficking, one for one? You never knew that? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. I can say I didn’t. Let me turn to Mr. Wes- 
trate because he perhaps can clarify from an operational stand- 
point. 

Mr. Westrate. Senator, let me say this that there is a lot of in- 
formation and allegations about some specific — about shipments 
out of Florida, for example — guns for drugs. But typically what we 
see here as a pattern 

Senator Kerry. Did you see those allegations? 

Mr. Westrate. Yes, I’m aware of a number of those things over 
the past several years. 

Senator Kerry. OK, well, that is what I’m getting at. You were 
saying, no, you weren’t aware, Mr. Lawn, and now you are saying 
you are aware, and it struck me as incomprehensible that you 
couldn’t have been aware. 

Mr. Lawn. There are cases I think — and Mr. Gregorie will talk 
in terms of some cases that have currently been indicted. 

Senator Kerry. Could you just hold on for one second? 

[Pause.] 

Senator Kerry. Maybe this is part of the communication prob- 
lem because I met with the head of the Criminal Division of the 
Justice Department to go through one of the allegations that came 
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to my office, and he commented to me at the time. He said, “Oh, 
yes, we see these all the time about rogue operations,” as he called 
them, rogue operations which individuals are involved in this. In 
fact, I just saw one of these today, and he referred to one that he 
had seen. So, it is clear that there was knowledge of some of these 
within other channels. 

And this comes back to the question that Senator Adams was 
asking that I was talking with you about earlier, which you were 
forthcoming about — and I appreciate it — about the lack of coordi- 
nation between some of the agencies which are responsible here. 
But I think what Senator Adams is getting at and I was also get- 
ting at which is important here is that if some agencies of our Gov- 
ernment had a specific foreign policy goal and that goal was being 
carried out by people who were engaged in activities which were 
contrary to the goal that you had as a mission, then they might 
withhold that information. Isn’t that accurate? And haven’t you 
run into those situations where that appears to be what happened? 

Mr. Lawn. We have run into situations. As I mentioned there is 
a case to which Mr. Gregorie will refer. But when those situations 
are run into, our investigation begins and continues, and we share 
that information. 

Senator Kerry. Well, is it fair to say, Jack, that some of your 
operations have, in fact, been interfered with by virtue inadvert- 
ently of other operations going on? 

Mr. Lawn. I would say, sir, in reference to the investigation you 
spoke of, that was one investigation that was not brought as suc- 
cessfully to fruition as we would have liked, and that was the 
Bobby Seal investigation. 

Senator Kerry. And the Bobby Seal investigation, in fact, a for- 
eign policy goal or interest interfered with your law enforcement 
efforts. Correct? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. A lot of folks may not be up to date as to what is 
the Bobby Seal episode. Do you want to summarize that for us 
quickly? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Barry Seal. Excuse me. 

Mr. Lawn. We had developed information about the Colombian 
cartel delivering cocaine into the United States. Seal was cooperat- 
ing with the Drug Enforcement Administration, had told us about 
that effort, had told us that he had developed contacts in Nicara- 
gua, and that he in fact had flown into Nicaragua and that the 
cartel had asked him to return to Nicaragua with an aircraft so 
that he could pick up cocaine in Nicaragua, return it to the United 
States. 

At the same time, Seal was asked to initiate a communications 
network between traffickers in Florida, Nicaragua, and in Colom- 
bia. We were very anxious that that be done because thereby we 
would be able to penetrate that radio network. 

Information was leaked about that investigation and it had to be 
brought to an untimely close. 

Senator Kerry. When you say leaked, let me just be more specif- 
ic here. Did you discuss the Barry Seal case with Oliver North? 
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Mr. Lawn. The investigation was discussed at a meeting at 
which I believe Colonel North was in attendance. 

Senator Kerry. Did you discuss it with anyone else on the NSC 
staff? 

Mr. Lawn. I believe a representative of DEA did discuss that at 
a meeting. It was not I, no, sir, but it was discussed by a represent- 
ative of DEA. 

Senator Kerry. And did you receive instruction from anyone out- 
side DEA on the handling of that case? 

Mr. Lawn. Instruction? No, sir. I was told that it would not — 
that it would be better — it would be preferable if Mr. Seal did not 
return to Nicaragua because of the information that the media had 
generated which, in fact, we felt blew the investigation. 

Senator Kerry. And who told you that? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, it was suggested to me that Mr. Seal not return 
to Nicaragua. I told a number of people that it was a law enforce- 
ment decision, that the agents who were involved in that particu- 
lar investigation had talked to Mr. Seal whose life was then put in 
jeopardy. Mr. Seal believed that that operation could continue and 
that he, in fact, could continue it. So, we went forward with that 
effort. 

Senator Kerry. But you said the investigation was blown by the 
leak. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And what was the purpose of the leak? 

Mr. Lawn. The purpose of the leak was to call attention to the 
fact that there were drugs being smuggled into Nicaragua; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And it was a specific effort, was it not, to try to 
get everybody upset about the Nicaraguans in order to vote for 
Contra aid? It was right at the time of Contra aid, was it not, just 
at the time of the vote? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir, it was. 

Senator Kerry. And it blew the investigation; did it not? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir, and severely jeopardized the lives of 

Senator Kerry. Of agents. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. So, this is an example of foreign policy interfer- 
ing with law enforcement. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I would say that that was in that particular 
case. 

Senator Kerry. Now, in a memo to Oliver North released by the 
Iran-Contra Committee, Robert Owen listed a number of people in 
the Contra supply operation. This was his list, and he listed these 
people who were suspected of drug smuggling. That memo has been 
released as a matter of public record in the Iran-Contra Committee. 
Was that information passed to the DEA? 

Mr. Westrate. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. I don’t recall. 

Senator Adams. If I might, Mr. Chairman, take my time back. 

What I’ve been looking for, Mr. Lawn, is the documents that 
were alleged to have been in there are the flight logs of two of the 
drug pilots, Floyd Carlton and Cesar Rodriguez, and a document 
signed by Noriega tying him to a front company used by Rodriguez. 
Now, these documents provide corroboration. I want to ask you 
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again so I am very certain about it. Have you been told by any of 
the operative or the National Security Council, which is not an op- 
erative agency, but has been operating, that those documents 
should not be available for you in law enforcement? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir, nor have I 

Senator Adams. And you don’t even know whether they exist? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I do not know that those documents exist. 

Senator Adams. And have the consular officials and the others 
that handled it — have your agents been able to talk to them? 

Mr. Lawn. Our investigation is ongoing, sir. 

Senator Adams. I understand the internal investigation at DEA, 
but what we are trying to determine here is just what the chair- 
man was saying is if these reflect a flight and an arms transaction 
which for foreign policy reasons we are allowing to occur and you 
are involved in an indictment for one of the central figures and 
these are documents in your case, then we don’t have a drug policy 
down there. If we do, it is a secondary policy to a foreign policy 
objective. All I’m trying to find out from you as a professional law 
person is whether or not you’re being interfered with and your doc- 
uments or your penetration is being stopped and just tell me. I’m 
sorry. You also because that is — you can have interference for cor- 
ruption, you can have interference for other reasons, but it sure 
stops the drug program. 

Mr. Lawn. We have no information, sir, that 

Senator Adams. No information. You don’t have any informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Westrate. No, sir, absolutely. I feel no pressure whatsoever 
from any kind of a policy position to slow down our investigations. 
As a matter of fact, if you look at the end result of many of 
these 

Senator Adams. No, no, no, no. I’m not saying — maybe I put it 
wrong. 

You’ve already testified that nobody came down there and said 
to you don’t do this. I don’t know how long you have been at this, 
but Mr. Lawn and I have seen this a long time. Are things vanish- 
ing, and are people vanishing, and are your cases falling apart for 
reasons that you know are not connected with the conspiracy doing 
this but other forces? 

Mr. Westrate. Absolutely not. 

And I would like to expand a little bit on this notion about lists 
and allegations about some of these witnesses. We have a pattern 
here of people who are pilots, and many of the people who have 
appeared before this committee are people who have been drug 
smugglers for years and years and years. 

Senator Adams. We understand that. 

Mr. Westrate. They happen also to be pilots. And I think some- 
times the particular job of work they are engaged in, they are not 
necessarily commingled. And when we talk about allegations about 
gunrunning and so forth, rarely do we get a situation where there 
are guns for drugs. Sometimes we do. We recently had a case in 
Mexico where a substantial number of AK-47’s were en route to 
Colombia in exchange for major cocaine shipments to the Medellin 
cartel. So, there are some examples of that. 
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But in the context of Central America and these pilots and these 
witnesses, if they are flying guns south and drugs north, I do not 
believe that was a sanctioned activity as a part of a policy. Now, if 
someone had knowledge and perhaps didn't bring it forward, that 
is a different story, but we can’t 

Senator Kerry. That is really the problem. I understand that. 

Mr. Westrate. But what we have done with no inference whatso- 
ever — and we wouldn’t tolerate any interference — is we have in- 
dicted many of these pilots. Why is a person here testifying? What 
was the fellow doing yesterday? Doing life plus 30 or something. 

So, you know, the proof to me is in the results here in that we 
have — we might not have been assisted perhaps, but most of these 
people we I think have locked up. Plus we have gotten to the top. 
We are not frustrated in being able to indict the top drug traffick- 
ers in the world. The Medellin cartel, as you will hear Mr. Gre- 
gorie, he has indicted five or six or seven times. So, that’s not the 
problem. We can penetrate to the highest levels. We can get the 
evidence and the witnesses to bring our indictments. 

The question is how do we get our hands on these people to try 
them and or how do we build institutions in these foreign countries 
so that we can present our evidence and try them there, as in the 
example of France. We can bring evidence to France, to Canada, to 
many countries to try cases, and we don’t care where the evidence 
goes so long as it is pursued. Colombia — you can’t do that because 
the traffickers have basically immobilized the judicial system. 

Senator Adams. What I am asking and what I am saying to you 
is if you are going to use an onshore system for doing this, you’re 
having the build your case off shore. And the individuals that you 
get offshore reflect back and give you the opportunity to do this. 
Now, if that information and intelligence is being cut off or is 
being diverted, then you don’t know whether or not you’re in it. 

And the reason we ask these questions is that I think we all — 
and if I’m wrong, please state, Mr. Lawn — that the amount of 
drugs flowing in, particularly cocaine, is enormous compared to 
1980. I don’t know what the multiplier effect is, but you can’t run a 
crack operation in this kind of thing unless you got a hell of a lot 
of supply. And what we’re trying to do is drive the price of that up 
and get a lot of it off the streets so that it’s not at the $25 and $10 
and $15 price. I mean, we would like to stop it all, but at least 
we’ve got to do that. And what we are doing in some way isn’t 
working. 

I just used Panama as an example because I don’t want to get 
you over into existing cases or where you are working out there. I 
don’t want to endanger agents and I don’t want to put the whole 
apparatus in jeopardy. 

But in this case, we’ve got a big flow, and I want you to tell me 
and then I’ll stop, Mr. Chairman, so that others can question. I 
want you to tell me. Isn’t the flow up enormously? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. You mentioned the flow of cocaine increas- 
ing? 

Senator Adams. Yes. I’m talking about cocaine traffic. 

Mr. Lawn. Certainly it has substantially increased since 1980. 
The price has gone down substantially. The availability is up. 
Crack is in probably every major metropolitan city in this country. 
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The heroin — the world supply of heroin is up substantially. The 
heroin problem will continue to increase I’m afraid and we are also 
becoming a predominant source country for marijuana — we, the 
United States. And that, unfortunately, is our fault. 

Senator Adams. See, what we are trying to get from you is that 
you’re standing out there, and there are other agencies too. But 
this flow is going up dramatically so we are doing something 
wrong. And I don’t mean you’re doing, but the system is not work- 
ing. And what we are trying to determine is is this our Govern- 
ment’s fault in what we are doing in foreign policy out there, or is 
it just that you are overwhelmed? In other words, when we pass 
something, we want it to work. 

And, you know, I said years ago to President Carter. I said if you 
want to try to use an interdiction system, we’ve got to have a 
picket boatline out there. I mean, there are thousands of islands, 
and I forget how many Coast Guard cutters we had. I think it was 
six or eight. That’s why I said you could take the military and at 
least fly them out there. You can put an AW ACS plane over Haiti 
and determine if you got no radar down there, for God’s sake, 
whose going in and out. This is simplicity. 

But it just appears to me that we are — and your area is one of — 
you’re telling me you’re not worried about your documents and 
your penetration. If you say that, I accept what you say to me. I 
don’t know whether I believe it not because I disbelieve you, but 
that’s what you’re saying to me. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. We have no information, first of all, that the 
documents actually existed. I am not convinced that they existed. 
And that is a reason for our internal investigation. 

Senator Adams. And your penetration you don’t feel is being 
shunted to one side and you’re just given cases in these govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Westrate. Senator, if we are frustrated on penetration, it is 
frustrated as in Colombia when we are not able to keep a major 
trafficker in jail and a judge takes a payoff of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and the man comes out. That’s the kind of frustra- 
tion we have. 

But we discussed the letters before on Panama, and part of our 
frustration is that we understand perfectly well the environment in 
which we are working. Nobody understands that better. And we 
are attempting to conduct day-to-day business. 

We still, in fact, have an office in Panama today. We are still, in 
fact, conducting business in that country. Our strategy goes much 
beyond some of the investigative things that we have talked about, 
for example, chemical control. If we cannot get extradition, what 
else can we do? And we have programs with the State Department 
on crop controls, on cocaine laboratory raids, and on chemicals. We 
still do not have chemical control legislation in the United States. 
And many of our major corporations are selling vast amounts of 
chemicals into South America which are being processed in co- 
caine. 

There are many aspects of this thing. We have programs that are 
in place in the interdiction phase, the investigative phase, intelli- 
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gence collection. There is an enormous amount that is going on in 
South America. 

Now, no matter what we do, though, we cannot get overcertain 
of our barriers in the short term. The Bolivian Government, for ex- 
ample, is incapable of doing many things, and yet they are cooper- 
ating in other aspects. The crippling of the court system in Colom- 
bia is perhaps our major frustration here. On the other side, they 
are spraying marijuana with herbicides and have done a good con- 
trol operation there. But there in that country it’s major traffick- 
ers. Mexico presents other problems. So, there are many programs, 
many initiatives underway to get us as far as we can get under the 
circumstances. 

And things are getting better in many places. If we look at the 
Dominican Republic, for example, in the intelligence center that 
Mr. Lawn spoke of, if we can replicate that several places, that 
would help a lot. It will help us to control these flights. So, it’s a lot 
more complicated than it appears on the surface. 

Mr. Lawn. Mr. Adams, if I could. In a recent trip to Colombia, I 
spoke to President Barco, and he raised that very question. Mr. 
Lawn, we are trying. We are losing 260 officers a year in our at- 
tempt. When are you going to do something about your chemicals 
that are coming down here to process? That is a major issue, and 
when we are looking to focus the responsibility, we must focus that 
on us. 

When we look at the fact that half of the individuals seeking 
treatment for drug overdoses, emergency room admissions, those 
are illicit drugs that enter the illicit market. And yet, when we try 
to encourage states to establish triple prescriptions so that we will 
be able to track those prescriptions that may be causing these prob- 
lems, there is great reluctance and considerable money generated 
by organizations like the AMA fighting against those initiatives. 
So, a lot of the battle has to be fought right here. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Lawn. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. I couldn’t agree with you more in your latter 
comment, and I think that is a very good recommendation. And 
there is a great deal that we can do to have source tracking and 
other kinds of things. And we have tried to do it with respect to 
wastes. We now probably have to do it with respect to our narcotics 
trafficking. 

I would like to come back to a couple of other areas, if I can, for 
clarification. And I know Senator D’ Amato wanted to have a 
chance to ask questions. I don’t know if he’s coming over or not, 
but we will move on if he doesn't. 

Senator McConnell. Well, I would like another round, Mr. 
Chairman. So, I’ll come after you. 

Senator Kerry. Going back to Panama and Noriega for a 
minute, if we can, evidence has surfaced as people are now learn- 
ing more and examining what we did or didn’t know and who knew 
what or didn’t know it, that back in the 1970’s there was a recom- 
mendation to President Nixon by his chief person with respect to 
narcotics that there actually be an assassination attempt to take 
out Noriega because of the activities he was involved in. That was 
turned down, obviously. 
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In 1977 and 1978, as we know, there was evidence before the For- 
eign Relations Committee in the course of secret hearings regard- 
ing the Panama Canal about what he was involved in. 

Subsequent to that, as he emerged as a greater force in 1982 and 
1983, there was clear evidence of the meetings of the Medellin 
cartel, of their presence in Panama City. Subsequent to the assassi- 
nation of the Colombian attorney general, the cartel leaders fled 
Colombia because of the heat that was put on them from Colombia. 

And there are countless numbers of stories which this committee 
has heard from many different people: people in law enforcement, 
people in intelligence agencies, and people involved in narcotics 
trafficking. 

So, the inevitable question is if all of this was going on since 
1972 — and I point blame — President Carter apparently had infor- 
mation, and supposedly there was information back in 1979. It has 
really spanned a long period of time. But the question is given in 
Seymour Hersh’s article, front page story in the New York Times 
2 V 2 years ago, why was there not a specific targeting effort? Why 
was there not sort of the law enforcement hackles being raised? 
Why weren’t we saying something is here and we’re going to go 
after it? Is that a problem DEA has in terms of presence in foreign 
countries that you simply can’t target the leadership, that you 
don’t? Or was there a reason for not doing that? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. We certainly do target the leadership. Again, 
I don’t want to steal Mr. Gregorie’s thunder, but he will be talking 
about 15 cases in which major leaders in countries have been in- 
volved in indictments being returned. 

Senator Kerry. I’m talking about Noriega specifically. 

Mr. Lawn. You mentioned, sir, the meeting of the major traffick- 
ers from Colombia. When that information was learned, that was 
in May 1984 following the assassination of the minister of justice. 

Senator Kerry. They were there in 1983 too. There were meet- 
ings of them. They used to hang out there. There were major meet- 
ings of the Medellin cartel in 1983. 

Mr. Lawn. Well, sir, you are saying that as fact. We heard the 
information. We went and checked in 1984. We checked hotel 
records. We checked emigration records. We checked car rental 
records. We did identify a Colombian — I think the former minister 
of justice — as being in Panama at that particular time. But our in- 
vestigation did not substantiate that any of these traffickers under 
their names or any of the aliases by which we knew them actually 
traveled to Panama. So, when we heard that, we tried to investi- 
gate it. 

When Caceres furnished that information, we then went to every 
agent who had furnished information about Noriega in the past, 
went back to that agent and said contact your informants to see if 
they can corroborate any of this information. This is where we 
began to build the pattern of activity which resulted in that indict- 
ment in 1987 — in 1988. 

Senator Kerry. Well, with respect to this kind of information — 
and it really disturbs me greatly. We have a debrief. You are famil- 
iar with the debrief I believe. I do not want the name of the indi- 
vidual to come out. And we are going to excise that, obviously, and 
sanitize it so that no sources are disclosed in it. 
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But this is a debrief which shows evidence of both the FBI and 
the DEA being aware of certain movements of the cartel at that 
time. And yet, I don’t seem to sense that there was an action on 
that. Are you familiar with the one I’m referring to? 

Mr. Lawn. I’m not sure 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me come back to it. I have asked staff 
to obtain it. There are a couple of debriefs, and I will share them 
with you in fact in a few moments. 

But what about the targeting of Noriega specifically? Are you 
saying to us that there was not sufficient information in 1985-86? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I am saying that beginning in 1970, we 
began — 1971 began receiving an allegation that could not be cor- 
roborated. We continued to document. I think during that 17-year 
period from 1970 to 1987, Noriega’s name appears in 81 or 82 dif- 
ferent files. 

Senator Kerry. Did you read the story that Sy Hersh wrote 
about the party that took place in Noriega’s party house in 
Panama City, and it was a 3-day party, enormous binge involving 
drugs and sadism and other things, this is 1982 and 1983. General 
Torrijos was put under house imprisonment for 3 days subsequent 
to that party in order for General Noriega to show who was the 
boss. Now, here is a newspaper reporter writing an article with 
sources about a major drug party in which Noriega is involved, 
sexual sadism, an individual injured. The General in command, put 
under house arrest. Did you ever hear of that? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir, I sure haven’t. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever follow up on it? I guess if you didn’t 
hear it, you couldn’t have followed up on it, could you? 

Mr. Westrate. Senator, I think part of the situation here is the 
nature of the information we receive. As you know, historically we 
brought an indictment against the brother of General Torrijos, 
Moises Torrijos, in the past. This is prior to the Panama Canal ne- 
gotiations. This whole issue of drugs in Panama was a major issue 
in the Panama Canal decision to transfer the canal to the Panama- 
nians. We’ve been through this at great length. 

I think it is fair to say as an agent and an investigator, we look 
at information in the context of prosecution and corroboration. 
Now, others would have to, I suppose, answer the question about 
foreign policy and the level and the degree to which information 
received is believed and causes people to make political decisions 
and or foreign policy decisions. But as an investigator, we have to 
have somebody who will raise their hand and testify in a court of 
law in order to bring a case. And that has to be corroborated. And 
in most cases, more than one witness has to do that about the same 
event or there has to be corroboration through other kinds of docu- 
mentation. That is often very difficult to get, and typically what we 
see in these allegations is third party or hearsay information which 
we cannot pursue very well. 

Senator Kerry. Honestly, we can debate this forever, and I don’t 
want to do that. It’s a mistake, and it won’t get us anywhere. But I 
guess there is just a difference of approach or opinion here on this 
particular thing. I am not an expert. I’m really not an expert. 

But I remember as an assistant district attorney when one 
person came to me and said someone who is reputed to be a major 
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organized crime figure has just put the squeeze on me to accept 
pinball machines in the American Legion post. And we had one 
person, one witness. But the nose. You know, you sort of look. So, 
we went out, and used the grand jury and put together an investi- 
gation and, in fact, wound up with a prosecution and the person 
went to jail. No. 2 organized crime figure in the region. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, here is a debrief, and it is not yet fully 
sanitized so I can’t release it to the press. But this is a Drug En- 
forcement Administration-U.S. Justice Department debrief. And ac- 
cording to this source, the source in Colombia said that there were 
12 major or primary drug traffickers from Colombia who control 80 
percent of the cocaine being smuggled into the United States. This 
source asked the other person to travel down there to talk to traf- 
fickers or their representatives about making a deal with the U.S. 
Government for immunity from prosecution. And they in return 
would help stop the flow of cocaine into the United States. Are you 
familiar with that offer to try to make a deal by the cartel? 

Mr. Westrate. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Here’s the cartel looking for a deal. Correct? 

Mr. Westrate. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And the same person goes on to say that accord- 
ing to this source who wanted this deal, the country of Panama — 
this is October 21, 1986 — the country of Panama is totally con- 
trolled by these traffickers. They stated that everything the United 
States authorities in Panama do and know goes from the United 
States authorities to the Panamanian authorities to the drug traf- 
fickers. That is pretty disturbing, isn’t it? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westrate. In part I'm sure that is true, but it is not 

Senator Kerry. Well, doesn’t that undercut what we said earlier 
about the effectiveness of your ability to be able to really do things 
if the whole country is controlled by the drug traffickers? 

Mr. Westrate. It impacts upon us, but that is not to say that we 
are not aware of that. We understand our risks. We know the im- 
pacts. We study that all the time, and yet there are certain things 
that can be cone which bring us forward. I could give you a good 
example on a Bolivian case that I think is right on point. 

And as I said before, we understand fully the environment in 
which we are working. And we collect information like that. We 
have sources. That is a DEA source that you are quoting from ap- 
parently who is telling us these things which we analyze all the 
time and share with our managers in the field. 

Senator Kerry. Let me give you another paragraph from this 
document. According to this source, it was stated that when a cer- 
tain person was elected president, the extradition treaty between 
Colombia and the United States will end for the drug traffickers 
because that person and the traffickers support each other. They 
further stated that major drug king pins — I’ll use their names, 
Ochoa and Rodriguez — would be returned to Colombia based on 
false charges which would be used to have them extradited to Co- 
lombia and not to the United States. This was costing a lot of 
money. That, in fact, happened, didn’t it? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerry. False charges came forth later and they were ex- 
tradited. 

So, I mean, the level of control here is something that boggles 
the mind. These are nations setting up, deciding what to do. 

Now, here is one of the key pieces that I want to lay out to you 
which I find particularly disturbing. Source stated that Ochoa fi- 
nances both Sandinista and anti-Sandinista forces by setting up 
drug operations there. Did you share that with anyone? 

Mr. Westrate. I would have to go back and look at the record. 

Senator Kerry. Did you do anything about that? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir, we most certainly did. 

Senator Kerry. What did you do? 

Mr. Lawn. We put a task force together and had that task force 
review every investigation, every piece of information that we re- 
ceived having to do with trafficking in Nicaragua, be they Sandi- 
nistas or Contras. 

Senator Kerry. Are you aware that the CIA task force chief for 
Central America in testimony before the Iran-Contra Committee 
said that the southern front was loaded with narcotics? Are you 
aware of that? 

Mr. Lawn. I’m aware of that particular testimony, but I can 
attest to the fact that there is 

Senator Kerry. Was there significant narcotics flowing in the 
southern front? 

Mr. Lawn. There is significant narcotics in Latin America, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Kerry. No, that’s not my question. Here in one of your 
own debriefs it is stated by a source who was reliable in every 
other respect. Correct? 

Mr. Lawn. I’m not familiar with the source, sir, but let’s assume 
that, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You are familiar that everything he said hap- 
pened. Correct? In other words, Ochoa was returned 

Mr. Lawn. Ochoa was released. Yes, sir. I’m familiar with that. 
Rodriguez was returned. Yes, sir, I’m familiar with that. 

Senator Kerry. And he says from a personal conversation that 
Ochoa finances both Sandinista and anti-Sandinista forces in Nica- 
ragua by setting up drug operations there. 

Mr. Lawn. I can’t support that, no, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever come across evidence that there 
some of the groups within Central America — no ideology involved 
here, but that revolutionary groups of one kind or another were in- 
volved in narcotics? 

Mr. Lawn. Individuals who belonged to revolutionary groups 
were involved in narcotics? Yes, sir, I would say that that’s an ac- 
curate assessment. 

Senator Kerry. Did that include the M-19? 

Mr. Lawn. M-19 has been involved in 

Senator Kerry. ERP? FARC? 

Mr. Lawn. FARC, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. FARC? 

And what about on the southern front with the Contras? Agent 
Pastora and that area? 

Mr. Westrate. There have been, sir 
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Senator Kerry. The FMLN? 

Mr. Westrate [continuing]. Quite a bit of information about cer- 
tain of the people on both sides of that issue involved in drugs. As 
Mr. Lawn has said, we have a task force that we put together to 
scrub our files on the issues, and we never came up with signifi- 
cant information indicating that as a part of the political situation 
and or fundraising that drugs were a part of that equation. It is 
true that people on both sides of the equation were drug traffick- 
ers, and a couple of them were pretty significant. 

Senator Kerry. Well, the head of the DEA office in Costa Rica 
was interviewed by this committee, and he told us that the infra- 
structure that was used to supply the Contras was used to smuggle 
drugs. That is your DEA officer in Costa Rica. Are you familiar 
with that report? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir, I am not. 

Senator Kerry. Did he ever report that to you? 

Mr. Westrate. I’m not familiar with a statement that strong. 
No, sir, I am not. 

Senator Kerry. What do you mean by “that strong”? Are you fa- 
miliar with the allegation? 

Mr. Westrate. Well, that the infrastructure of the Contras was 
used to smuggle drugs. I’d have to see what is said before and after 
and what that relates to. If you’re talking about contra bandista 
pilots that someone might have hired to fly supplies, that is one 
thing. And if they are flying drugs 

Senator Kerry. What about the airfields, the logistics, I mean, 
the infrastructure? The infrastructure refers to airfields, planes, 
pilots, fuel, the system. 

Mr. Westrate. Possible. But as I said, we have been following 
this for a couple of years, and we have yet to come up with conclu- 
sive evidence in our activities to substantiate that. And we certain- 
ly would point out too that in the 

Senator Kerry. Well, have you seen the evidence of some of the 
Contra leaders themselves, Octaviano Cesar, Marco Aguado, 
others? Did you see their statements to this committee? 

Mr. Westrate. Not specifically, no, sir, I have not. 

Senator Kerry. Are you aware that they themselves said, “Yes, 
this happened”? 

Mr. Westrate. That the infrastructure was involved in a major 
way? No, I’m not familiar with that testimony. 

Senator Kerry. Has the question of the abuse of the facilities of 
the covert war in Afghanistan for the purpose of drug trafficking 
been raised with you? 

Mr. Lawn. I’m sorry. Would you repeat the question, sir? 

Senator Kerry. Have you received any reports at all of the abuse 
of the facilities, supply, structure, for the covert war in Afghani- 
stan for the purpose of drug trafficking? Have those reports been 
raised with you? 

Mr. Westrate. I’m sorry, sir. I’m still not clear. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever hear about narcotics — heroin? Did 
you hear about heroin being moved through the covert war struc- 
ture of the supply system for Afghanistan? 

Mr. Westrate. A U.S.-supported covert war structure? 
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Senator Kerry. Yes, of the covert system which has been used to 
supply Afghanistan rebels. Have you received reports about heroin 
flowing through that structure? 

Mr. Westrate. Well, I haven’t reviewed reports in that part of 
the world in preparation for this hearing. But it is clear there is an 
awful lot of heroin over there, and I would imagine you’ve got the 
same kind of a situation where you have a lot of people moving 
across the border in a wartime circumstance who need money. So, 
I’m certain that there has got to be some spillover activity in that 
regard. 

Senator Kerry. But my question is have you seen reports. 

Mr. Westrate. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Do you recall reports? 

Mr. Westrate. But I haven’t also gone and asked and done a 
little research on it for today’s activities. 

Senator Kerry. Is someone else responsible for that? 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. When we are preparing for a hearing, we 
review whatever documentation we have on the particular coun- 
tries. 

Senator Kerry. But it doesn’t leap out at you? You had no natu- 
ral recollection of the drug trouble areas of the world and this one 
leaps out at you? 

Mr. Westrate. I have not heard a specific allegation of that, no, 
sir. 

Senator Kerry. Are you aware of heroin flowing in that area? 

Mr. Lawn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Westrate. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Lawn. Afghanistan is a major source country. When I met 
with the Soviets in late April, they talked about their problems 
with heroin coming back to the Soviet Union through Afghanistan. 

Senator Kerry. Are you aware of the model that was created in 
Southeast Asia during the Vietnam war of the flow of heroin in the 
Golden Triangle? 

Mr. Lawn. The model that was created? 

Senator Kerry. Well, in the sense that planes flew in, weapon 
systems, information traded, various people trafficking in narcotics 
in exchange for some of the goods in the process of conducting the 
war. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Westrate. Yes, and I recall some situations where drugs 
were allegedly moved on U.S. aircraft and there was quite a bit of 
information at the time. There were some allegations about drugs 
being smuggled into the United States in coffins of servicemen 
being returned and that type of thing. So, quite a bit of that infor- 
mation at the time. 

Senator Kerry. Have you raised any issues regarding the poten- 
tial abuse within the covert structure as a whole, with higher offi- 
cials? 

Have you ever gone to anybody in the administration and said, 
“There is a problem in terms of the linkage of these structures? Or 
we have to deal with this somehow?” Did you ever do that? 

Mr. Lawn. Sir, I would have to say that, in one particular in- 
stance that I recall, I think it would require a closed hearing for us 
to discuss. 
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Senator Kerry. OK, if we could follow up on that sometime in 
the very near future so that we could try to close this out, which 
we want to do, it would be very helpful to us. I would appreciate 
our doing that. 

I will interrupt my own questioning now and come back, and 
Senator McConnell will question. 

Senator McConnell. As I heard your testimony with regard to 
Senator Kerry’s observations about the Contras and the Sandinis- 
tas, I think you said that there was evidence that there was some 
involvement with drugs on both sides. Is that not what you said? 

Mr. Westrate. Well, I think that is so. I mean, the Barry Seal 
case itself, the apparent significance of that was that it was alleged 
that the military structure on the Sandinista side was supporting 
the smuggling of that cocaine. 

So, there has been considerable information, as I say, on both 
sides, and even in the United States people from the part of the 
world who are supposed to be sympathetic to one side or the other 
were also involved in cocaine trafficking at the kilo level or 10-, 20-, 
30-kilo level. 

Senator McConnell. My reason for revisiting that, and I only 
want to do it briefly, was that most of the questions that were 
asked you were related to the Contras. 

But my understanding of your testimony was that you said just 
what you just said again, which was that there was some indication 
on both sides that there was some drug trafficking. 

Mr. Westrate. Yes, and we are very concerned about what con- 
tinues to be a deepening involvement on the part of M-19, the 
FARC, the Sandero Iluminoso in Peru, these kinds of organizations 
that in previous years we said, “Well, they are sort of taking a tax 
from the growers to allow them to grow in these areas.” 

And today we find them more involved than ever before to the 
point of running processing laboratories and so forth. So, I think 
this is a deepening problem. 

Senator McConnell. Yesterday we had a witness named John 
McCann, who is currently serving life plus 110 years, I think. 

This witness had a debriefing after he was arrested. He told us 
that he told a DEA agent, an FBI agent, and IRS agents that he 
had information on Noriega’s involvement in or interest in drug 
traffic. 

Does DEA have any record of such a statement by 

Mr. Lawn. No, sir. That information was inaccurate, and I be- 
lieve that Mr. Gregorie, in speaking with his attorney this morn- 
ing, will be able to correct the record. He has just spoken to 
McCann’s attorney on that. 

Senator McConnell. Well, we listened to this fellow, McCann, at 
length yesterday about his conversation with Noriega, which he 
claimed occurred in English, which I thought was rather preposter- 
ous. But nevertheless I wanted to get your response to that ques- 
tion. 

I assume that DEA relies from time to time on informants in its 
investigations. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McConnell. Are some of these informants themselves 
involved in the drug trade or have been previously involved in the 
drug trade? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. The information about which we referred 
that was substantial in the indictment being returned against Nor- 
iega was in fact information that was obtained from a drug traf- 
ficker. 

Senator McConnell. Does DEA have a specific policy with 
regard to corroborating the information supplied by informants in- 
volved in drug trafficking? 

Mr. Lawn. Absolutely. It is critically important that, as Mr. Wes- 
trate mentioned earlier, that we find someone who will go into 
court and raise his or her right hand and say that this information 
is accurate. 

Senator McConnell. Will DEA be inclined to rely heavily on un- 
corroborated information supplied by a former or present-day drug 
trafficker in its investigations? 

Mr. Lawn. We would certainly evaluate any information re- 
ceived, and if it could not be corroborated we would do what we 
could to corroborate it. 

Senator McConnell. Well, that of course has been a critical 
issue that Senator Kerry and I have had some spirited discussions 
about in terms of these hearings. 

The extent to which we rely on the testimony of, much of it un- 
corroborated, of people who are currently in jail, or for violating 
the laws of this country and engaging in bringing drugs into this 
country to ruin the lives of our people. 

I am wondering in the war on drugs, gentlemen, how important 
you feel it is that there be severe penalties for those who are con- 
victed of these offenses? 

Mr. Lawn. I think penalties are critically important, sir. The 
report has just been released that was conducted by the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and the Drug Enforcement 
Administration about that very problem. 

We are, 35 States are under court order because of prison over- 
crowding. Major traffickers are arrested, are convicted, and there 
is no room at the inn for them. So, in fact we are telling them that 
even if you are determined to be a drug trafficker there will not be 
penalties for drug trafficking. 

Senator McConnell. In fact, it is your belief, I gather, from 
what you said, that longer sentences and harsher penalties do have 
a strong deterrent. 

Mr. Lawn. Absolutely. Yes, sir. And that was clearly the deter- 
mination made by this study. 

Senator McConnell. Do you think a life sentence for large-scale 
drug trafficking is an appropriate and effective deterrent? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. I think severe penalties are very important. 

Senator McConnell. If we could successfully impose the death 
penalty against drug trafficking kingpins, do you think that might 
deter some people from getting involved in the drug trade? 

Mr. Lawn. It would certainly deter recidivism. 

Senator McConnell. You know, one of the things that astounds 
me, gentlemen, and it must frustrate you in the course of your 
work is that many of the people who are so critical of the effort, so 
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inclined to want you to have 20-20 hindsight about various individ- 
uals around the world who are unsavory that we all wish we had 
caught years ago, when it gets down to the question of what you 
are going to do with them once convicted, or for one reason or an- 
other incapable of doling out harsh, stiff penalties against those 
who are killing Americans, and I find that a frustrating thing in 
dealing with the Senate. 

As you may know in recent weeks we have had a good deal of 
discussion about the death penalty for those who are convicted of 
dealing in drugs in large quantities and bringing them into this 
country and killing our young people. And we cannot even get a 
consensus on that here in the Congress. 

Yet many of us are prone to jump on all of you folks and pick at 
the job you are trying to do when we are not willing to do our part. 
When it comes to changing the law and making it applicable to 
this severe crime so that you have got something to back up your 
enforcement efforts, we are failing in giving you the tools that you 
need, it seems to me, in dealing with this fundamental problem. 

So, I am not here to say that you all are doing your job perfectly. 
I know you are not. It is a darn tough problem when this kind of 
money is involved. It corrupts people all along the way. 

But by golly, we are not either. And we are letting the American 
people down to the extent that we are not providing you with the 
kind of penalties and enforcing them that you need to make this 
work. 

Let me ask you, with regard to the policy, and we touched on 
this earlier, of indicting foreign officials in this country. I sort of 
want to go over that one more time in terms of the effectiveness of 
that approach. Is it the best way to go, in your view? 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. We certainly believe it is the best way to go. 

We saw in Colombia, for example, the reaction to the traffickers, 
the traffickers responded with intimidation because that concern 
about coming to the United States, about facing justice in the 
United States, was that fearful to them that it, we think it is an 
effective approach and I have spoken to President Barco about that 
approach. We think it is effective to do that. 

Senator McConnell. With regard to Noriega, I think we are all 
kind of unhappy with how that has unfolded to date, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and I am sure you are not happy about it 
either. 

In retrospect, the indictment certainly heightened expectations 
that something was going to be done about this rogue. We elevated 
this fellow in American and international circles to the point 
where he is a well-known name, and yet he is still there. I do not 
think anybody has got a good solution at this point. 

I mean, even the critics of the policy, I have noticed, spend all of 
their time criticizing what has happened and have not come up 
with a suggestion, not a single one, as to how we speed the exit of 
this fellow. Because it is not the policy of this country to go around 
assassinating foreign officials, and nobody is advocating that. 

So, the question is, on the part of the critics, and I am really sort 
of one of them. Whatever we have done has not worked so far in 
the case of Panama. What could we have done differently to speed 
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the exit of this fellow, consistent with American values and Ameri- 
can law? 

Mr. Lawn. Well, we did what we had to do. The information was 
discovered, it was corroborated. We brought the information to the 
U.S. attorney, to the grand jury. 

I think as has happened in the past these individuals have to 
travel. If you are involved, as this allegation, as the indictment in- 
dicates, is involved in international drug trafficking, individuals 
like that are going to travel. 

The individual will sometime land in a country with whom we 
have good cooperation. This is what happened with the pilot Ca- 
ceres. He landed in Costa Rica and we were able to return him 
from Costa Rica. 

Perhaps that will happen in this case. But in the meanwhile, as 
you say, there does not appear to be many people coming up with 
positive solutions to the Panama issue. 

Senator McConnell. I have about concluded that we ought to 
put on some of the critics as witnesses and let them say how they 
would have done it. 

You know, what policies they would have pursued that would 
have, under which Noriega would be gone now. And it would be 
interesting to see the sort of the 9-point plan for the removal of 
Noriega on the part of the critics. 

We have some other questions here, Mr. Lawn, that I am just 
going to submit for the record that I would like to have answered. 
And Mr. Chairman, I will yield the floor for the moment. 

Senator Kerry. Let me take a moment maybe to answer Senator 
McConnell’s question, because I am a critic and I am happy to lay 
out a 9- or 10-point program. I did in the first days of that situa- 
tion, as did Senator D’ Amato and a number of other people. 

The first thing you do is you do not have the guy on the U.S. 
payroll. The second thing you do is you cut off your CIA and mili- 
tary intelligence and other contacts with him to send him the mes- 
sage that you are serious and you mean business. 

The third thing you do is not allow the head of SOUTHCOMr 
and others to send a mixed message about what the U.S. bottom- 
line would be in terms of potential use of the military. 

The fourth thing you do is back up your statements about sup- 
port for the so-called democracy and the president that you have 
legitimately recognized named President Delvalle. 

If in the initial days when the coup had been attempted, when 
people were in the streets of Panama, when the democracy was 
most visibly in its state of being robbed and when there was huge 
uncertainty among the PDF, if the United States had spoken with 
one voice in bipartisan form, led by the administration, and made 
it clear together with the President of Costa Rica, and the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, through both the OAS and other forums, that 
we had several options, the first of which was obviously a partial 
embargo. 

Incidentally, even the steps that were taken were not taken by 
our Government. The shutoff of money was through the private ef- 
forts of an attorney named Bill Rogers here in Washington who 
filed suit in court in order to prevent the flow. 
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There had never been the kind of use of the Federal Reserve, 
stemming the flow of dollars, stemming the flow of oil, stemming 
the flow of all commerce that could have been cut off in a way that 
would have made it clear that the United States was very serious. 

I am confident that under those circumstances General Noriega 
might have exercised the option of going to Spain or elsewhere, 
given the realization that he no other choice. The problem is that 
he was sent a signal that said he did have another choice, and the 
other choice was one to just wait it out and to play a chess game 
with us because we clearly did not have an end game. 

And here it is, this Democrat from Massachusetts, who has been 
a vociferous outspoken critic of our efforts in Central America and 
Nicaragua, who says that we had the political, moral, and interna- 
tional legal right to take steps to defend this country against the 
robbing of the democracy under the canal treaties as well as to re- 
spond to the plea of a president to come to the assistance of that 
country. 

And had we had that kind of clear policy and process, I think 
you would not have a General Noriega there today. There were 
never even discussions with the Senate about those kinds of things. 
It was just this unilateral policy, hanging out there. 

You know, the Secretary of State was off in the Mideast, and we 
had a secondary level, Mike Kozak, I respect him, but secondary 
level individual dealing with the issue. We second-tiered the issue. 

And the country that was tough with Qadhafi, that was tough in 
Grenada, that was willing to send the 82d Airborne down at the 
first flash of troops crossing the border from Nicaragua, was pusil- 
lanimous when it came to its dealings with a narco kingpin en- 
gaged in a criminal conspiracy, stealing a democracy. 

And to me, I have every right, and I think any critic has the 
right to make its statements, because I do not think we had a 
policy. 

Senator McConnell. Well, let me ask you a couple of questions, 
Mr. Chairman, since you have outlined what you would have done. 

First of all, would you have supported the use of American 
troops in Panama? 

Senator Kerry. As an absolute matter of last resort, if all of that 
policy had come together in bipartisan form and we had moved 
through the appropriate international channels and come to that, I 
would have done that, yes. 

Senator McConnell. And I ask you, Mr. Chairman, if Noriega 
had been indicted and convicted of being a drug kingpin, would you 
have supported the death penalty for him? 

Senator Kerry. I am an outspoken critic, and have been for a 
long time. In Massachusetts we have the lowest murder rate of any 
industrial state in this Nation. We do not have the death penalty. 

They have a death penalty in Florida. Florida has the highest 
rate in the country. It has not stopped the tide of narcotics. Nor- 
iega, do you think Noriega would have been deterred by the death 
penalty? 

Senator McConnell. I think he would have been permanently 
deterred by the death penalty. 

Senator Kerry. I think, you know, I spent years prosecuting. 
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After I left the district attorney’s office I represented an individ- 
ual who spent 15 V 2 years of his life in jail for a murder that he did 
not commit. And we got him out by showing the evidence of the 
murder, of who had really committed it and what had happened. 

And there are only two reasons that I am opposed to it. I am in 
favor of it from a retribution point of view. And I think it is a very, 
very difficult issue. But the two things that I have not been able to 
resolve with respect to it are the possibility of mistake and the dis- 
criminatory application issues which continue to plague us. 

If there is a way constitutionally to work those out, I have 
always said that from the perspective of retribution, which is the 
only legitimate argument for the death penalty incidentally, I do 
not believe it is a deterrent but I do believe in the notion of retri- 
bution. So, that is where I come out on it. Glad to answer your two 
questions, though. 

Let me just say that Senator D’ Amato wanted to be here. He is 
not able to be here at this moment in time. He does have a series 
of questions, and rather, Jack, than take your time, and I have 
U.S. Attorney Gregorie waiting, I am going to submit them to you 
for the record if we can and like to ask you if you could get those 
into us in the next couple weeks, if possible. 

Mr. Lawn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You have really been very generous with your 
time, and I want to reiterate the gratitude of the committee to you 
for your efforts and particularly for the efforts of a lot of your 
people in the field. 

I think that the Camarena case stands out as a terrible example 
of the risks that your agents take. It is a thankless task, a difficult 
one. And I do not think there is a Senator on this panel or 

Senator Adams. I would like to join with the chairman on that, 
Mr. Lawn. 

I respect professional law enforcement people very much. The 
dangers are incredible. And my questioning of you this morning 
sometimes may have been sharp, but it is directed toward the 
issue. And I appreciate the job that you all do. 

Mr. Lawn. Well, thank you, sir, and the questioning wasn’t 
sharp but I did have my bulletproof vest on. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ask you, Mr. Lawn. Generically now, 
if you were made the drug czar tomorrow, and you had the choices 
that we are facing in terms of expenditure and allocation of re- 
sources, I think we are increasingly coming down on the demand 
side. 

But what particularly disturbs me is we have 33 agencies out 
there and they are stamping all over each other. We had one wit- 
ness here who served as an informant for you who went on an un- 
dercover operation and who wound up arriving at the place of ren- 
dezvous and he opens the door of the airplane and there are a 
bunch of machineguns being pointed at him and nobody had talked 
to the other agency, and they thought they were making a solid 
drug arrest. 

I mean it is dangerous out there, dangerous enough without one 
agency shooting at another. What recommendations would be high 
on your priority list? 
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Mr. Lawn. If this were a Christmas wish list, sir, certainly per- 
sonnel. 

Right now, in spite of all the enhancements, the 53-percent in- 
crease that we have had in personnel, we in fact have fewer per- 
sonnel in the Drug Enforcement Administration than there mem- 
bers of the Capitol Hill Police Department. That is a major prob- 
lem. 

As a law enforcement official, as far back as 1984, I became very 
outspoken about demand reduction. We must be serious about re- 
ducing the demand. Our limited program in demand reduction has 
been a very effective program. And now it has caught on. 

I also feel very strongly, as you indicate, that there is a prolifera- 
tion of agencies. There is a sense that there is money available, so 
let’s jump on the narcotics bandwagon. And the reason the DEA 
was created in 1973 was to have one agency responsible and ac- 
countable. DEA continues to be accountable and responsibility is 
shared by a number of other agencies. 

Were I to be in that position, I would take strong steps to ensure 
that there was a consolidated unified effort, because in fact I am 
afraid that you are right, we will be losing people who would in 
good faith will be out there stepping on one another’s toes. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I think we are on the brink of doing that. 

As you know, a number of us have been working on a task force. 
We are about to come out, I think, with a major piece of legisla- 
tion. We are going to put some serious resources into this effort. 
And my hope is that it will be more than an election-year effort. A 
lot of us, I think, hope that. Thank you very much. 

Senator McConnell. Jack, let me too thank you for the work 
that you all are doing. 

I am sorry that we are not able to get through this place more of 
the tools that you need to do your job, but that effort will continue. 
And in the meantime we appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Lawn. Thank you very much. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. I would like to ask U.S. 
Attorney Gregorie if you would come forward. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, before we take this witness, 

I just want to bring up something that is kind of rubbing me the 
wrong way and see if we cannot get it worked out. 

I mentioned to you earlier that this witness, Franklin Joseph 
Camper, was put on today’s agenda. He had originally been sched- 
uled for Thursday. He was moved up to today, as you know, with- 
out any prior notice to our side. We found out about it this morn- 
ing. 

In addition, Republican committee staff is being denied access to 
vital documents about this particular witness. Now, this is another 
witness who is a Federal prisoner, former mercenary, a military de- 
serter, overall an extremely unreliable and questionable witness, 
requiring the maximum opportunity for preparation, questioning, 
and cross examination. 

Three weeks ago Camper was deposed. We did have one staffer 
from our side who was invited to attend that deposition, yet even 
at this hour, only shortly before the witness is scheduled to appear, 
our staff is being denied access to the second and third parts of the 
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three-part deposition, parts which the other side has in its posses- 
sion. 

The full committee has access only to the first 156 pages of the 
deposition and parts 2 and 3 are in the possession only of the chair- 
man and the special counsel. 

Now, having said that, we would rather not have a fight, but we 
would sure like to have access to the same information that the 
majority staff has access to before the witness comes on. I do not 
think that is unreasonable. 

Senator Kerry. No, I think that is fair. I am not even aware of a 
second and third parts. Let me try to find out. 

Senator McConnell. I hope that maybe this will get everybody 
together back here. This has been an ongoing problem that we 
have had. 

Senator Kerry. I am told that apparently even Senator D’ Amato, 
who is not on the committee, that all the minority staff has every- 
thing made available to them that there is. 

Senator McConnell. I would suggest that the warring staffers 
get together back here and we try 

Senator Kerry. Let me just find out though. Well, I do not think 
they are warring. 

Senator McConnell. I think they are. 

Senator Kerry. Are there any documents that have not been 
turned over? My understanding is that everything has been made 
available. 

Senator McConnell. Well, Mr. Chairman, why do you not direct 
them to get this worked out? 

Senator Kerry. They have been directed since day one to make 
any and all documents available. There is no reason in the world 
that we would not want you to have every document, and I am 
sure that they have been made available. 

Senator McConnell. Why do we not go ahead with Mr. Gre- 
gorie? 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Gregorie, do you have to resolve those kinds 
of differences too? [Laughter.] 

We are delighted to welcome you. If you could just stand so I 
could swear you in, and happy to have you here. Raise your right 
hand. 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Gregorie. I do. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you. We are delighted to welcome you 
and I first of all want to start out by congratulating you on some 
outstanding prosecutorial work. 

I think we have had occasion to talk once, at least on the phone. 
But I think the indictments you have made have been important to 
the effort, and you have worked under some very difficult circum- 
stances. 

We are anxious to hear about that and your views about this 
effort in which we are engaged. So, without further comment, I 
would just like to ask you to proceed with your opening statement. 

I would ask perhaps, I do not think you need to go into the detail 
of each of the cases. But obviously, if you want to herald them for 
us, we would be delighted to have that. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD D. GREGORIE, CHIEF ASSISTANT, U.S. 

ATTORNEY, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, Senator, I know that you have my written 
statement, and I may deviate from it just a little bit in the opening 
statement in the hopes of saving some time, and maybe I can 
answer some of your questions. 

Senator Kerry. Could you just identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Gregorie. My name is Richard Daniel Gregorie. I am the 
Chief Assistant U.S. Attorney in the Southern District of Florida. 

Senator Kerry. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Gregorie. 1 have been chief assistant for the past year. Prior 
to that I was the chief of the criminal division, and prior to that I 
was chief of the narcotics section in the U.S. attorney’s office, be- 
ginning back in 1982. 

Senator Kerry. How long have you been associated with the 
office itself? 

Mr. Gregorie. For the past 6 years, Senator. I have been a 
member of the Justice Department, however, for 16 Vz years. I was 
in the organized crime section in New Jersey, Boston, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island between 1972 and 1982. 

Senator Kerry. Well, we are delighted to have you here. Why do 
you not proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Gregorie. I thank you, Senator, for having me. In the past 
law enforcement in this country dealt with domestic problems. 

Unfortunately, currently, we are faced with a torrent of cocaine 
and marijuana which is coming from South and Central America. 
This is the primary problem in south Florida. 

We are also in south Florida, it seems the Casablanca of the 
1980’s. We are a meeting place for revolutionaries, mercenaries, 
drug dealers, money launderers, and Miami has gotten the reputa- 
tion of being sort of a wild spot somewhere in the south of the 
United States. 

Some of that is unfortunate because living there I think that, I 
grew up in Boston and I can tell you the streets of Miami are every 
bit as safe as they were in Boston. However, we do have meeting 
places where the folks that we were just talking about do locate 
and do discuss their business. 

I would note that the narcotics traffic has changed drastically in 
the 6 years that I have been there. When I came there the cocaine 
business was a Cartier diamond business. 

You could buy a kilo of cocaine for $50,000 to $60,000. It has now 
become a Big Mac hamburger business. That is, there was a pur- 
chase earlier this year as low as $8,500 for a kilo of cocaine, which 
means that the source countries, the growers, the importers, must 
be producing in such mass quantities, and bringing it into the 
United States in such mass quantities, as to make a profit. 

And when you consider that if they are selling it for $8,500 on 
the streets of Miami, it cost them at* least $3,000 to transport it, 
what it cost them to produce it in Colombia, their profit has 
shrunk considerably. 

Therefore, they are bringing in massive quantities and the inves- 
tigative techniques, therefore, have to change. You have to look to 
cargo shipments. 
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Instead of having interdiction on the high seas, we should prob- 
ably have more SET teams from Customs out examining the cargo 
and the container shipments that are coming into our ports, be- 
cause the amount of cocaine must be in such large amounts. 

I must tell you as well that in the southern district of Florida we 
are not only a cocaine headquarters but we have become the loca- 
tion for arms shipments and mercenaries of all kinds. 

And as you will note in the cases that I have cited in my written 
statement, we have numerous cases involving high-technology com- 
puter parts, helicopters, airplane parts, even satellite encryption 
devices being sent out of the United States to other parts of the 
world in violation of our laws. 

We have also become the center of violations of the Neutrality 
Act. And if all of us go back in history a little bit we will remem- 
ber that is the statute under which Aaron Burr was prosecuted. 

It has now come back into fashion in Miami. In the last 2 or 3 
years we have prosecuted people for leaving in rubber boats to go 
invade Haiti, and folks being trained, armed, financed, and going 
to fight foreign wars from the United States, not being financed or 
approved by the Congress of the United States. 

That is a violation of law. I think tomorrow morning there will 
be a press conference in Miami about just such indictments, and I 
am sure that will be of interest to this committee and others as 
well. 

Looking at this, we must determine what kind of problems does 
this present to a prosecutor, someone such as myself who are deal- 
ing with these cases. 

I must tell you that the drug enforcement agents with whom I 
have dealt, the FBI agents with whom I have dealt, have all had 
only one concern, and that is follow the evidence that is brought to 
them wherever it leads them. 

And they have done that without any concern as to how power- 
ful or rich or important the individuals were who they were chas- 
ing. 

This is also true of the assistant U.S. attorneys. It has never been 
a concern of an assistant in the office, since the day I arrived 
there, to be worried about where the individual came from, how 
powerful he was or what position he held. And I think if you look 
at the cases I reported in my written statement, you will see that 
that is true. 

What I must note, however, is there are a couple of very impor- 
tant problems. One is we are developing a constitutional crisis in 
the United States. The judicial system requires a prosecutor to 
turn over to a defendant any material which is exculpatory, that is 
would be helpful to the defendant. 

Most times in cases involving foreign leaders and foreign affairs, 
the prosecutor does not get all the material. He does not know 
what it is he has to turn over. We are now faced with such a case 
in an individual known as Sarkis Soghenalian. He is an arms 
dealer 

Senator McConnell. Would you repeat that again? 

Mr. Gregorie. The case is United States v. Sarkis Soghenalian. 
Mr. Soghenalian is under charges in the southern district of Flori- 
da. His trial was due to start this spring. 
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The case was continued because the State Department has failed 
to turn over discovery materials to the defense. It is still being con- 
tinued because the State has not turned it over. 

Senator Kerry. I do not mean to interrupt you, but I do want the 
record to reflect this is the same Sarkis Soghenalian who has been 
subpoenaed to testify here before this committee, and this commit- 
tee has had the same problem in getting some documentation, as 
our own U.S. attorney has. 

So, thank you, Mr. Gregorie. 

Mr. Gregorie. I would also note that in the Noriega case, which 
has not reached the trial stage yet, there are however motions out- 
standing. 

The judge in the southern district of Florida has allowed defense 
counsel for Mr. Noriega to file motions which have yet to be actual- 
ly delivered to the Government. But these motions will be motions 
to dismiss and they can only be brought without the defendant 
being present on two bases. 

One is jurisdiction, that is whether the court has jurisdiction to 
hear the case, and two is the insufficiency or constitutionality of 
the indictment. 

It is clear from conversations I have had with defense counsel 
that the defense to be raised at this point is that of the head of 
state or act of state doctrine. There are two separate doctrines. 

What concerns me as a prosecutor is that the defense attorney 
went to Panama and negotiated with the State Department with- 
out my knowledge or without my participation in any way. 

So, when we go into court, defense counsel for Mr. Noriega can 
make statements as to what happened at these meetings, negotia- 
tions with the Government of the United States, and I as the pros- 
ecutor do not have the same knowledge that the defense counsel 
does. 

What is further of concern is that if Mr. Noriega’s defense is that 
he was acting as a policy to provide information to the United 
States in his dealing with the narcotics dealers and his dealings 
with the drug traffickers was in a capacity of some sort of intelli- 
gence source for the United States, then I must know if in fact he 
was an intelligence source for the intelligence agencies. 

You must realize that we now have a myriad of intelligence 
agencies. There is not just the CIA. There are numerous branches 
of military intelligence. There is the NSC, and there are other in- 
telligence agencies that I guess I may not have even heard of yet. 

It is impossible in a world where the secret to conducting intelli- 
gence activity is compartmentalization, that is you get information 
on a need-to-know basis, and if your compartment gets that infor- 
mation and works on it you don’t give it to another compartment 
so there can’t be a leak of all the intelligence information under 
our control. 

The problem with this is, if a compartment goes out of whack, 
that is they go off on their own wild spree, there is nobody to su- 
pervise them. The only people who know what they’re doing are 
within their compartment. 

And if that happened, that is Mr. Noriega was working for a 
compartment that I don’t know about and their superiors in the 
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other departments don’t know about, there may be a whole source 
of material which are unknown to the prosecutor. 

There is the case you mentioned about, earlier in the testimony 
that we just heard, about Barry Seal. During that time period we 
had an operation in which we had an undercover chemical store in 
Chicago. 

We were providing ether to the drug processors. We were putting 
beepers in the ether, in the barrels, and following them to South 
America. The beepers emit signals and you can follow them. 

I can’t go on because of rules of secrecy to some of the details, 
but I can tell you that, where the barrels went and the signals that 
were emitted went to more sensitive supertechnical gear which re- 
corded where exactly the barrels were. 

That would provide us some tremendous evidence were we to go 
to trial. The problem is that the NSA is mostly likely to say, “No, 
you can’t have that evidence because we would have to disclose the 
nature of the devices used to record the signals.” 

This is a problem in a case in which we’re talking about pros- 
ecuting some of the largest narcotics traffickers in the world, and 
certainly should we be able to get them it would be important to us 
to be able to use that evidence. 

Finally, I come down to the problems of extradition. In 1984 we 
caught Jorge Ochoa and Gonzalo Rodriguez-Gacha loading cocaine 
onto an airplane. We have photographs of them doing it. 

Jorge Ochoa was directly involved. He was found in Spain. The 
Spanish police were tremendous in assisting us. They made the 
arrest. They were in custody. I went to Madrid twice to see about 
their extradition. 

I fail to understand how it is that the Colombian Government 
could file charges which merely mirrored the charges that were 
brought in the United States, that someone in our State Depart- 
ment didn’t raise objections with the Colombian Government, that 
somebody didn’t go to the Spanish Government and raise objections 
saying, this is just a false charge. There is nothing here, they are 
just trying to keep this man from coming to the United States. 

I cannot believe that if narcotics was indeed a priority of the Jus- 
tice Department that we could not have raised more of a stink with 
the State Department and told them, “Hey, you’ve got to put as 
much pressure on the Spanish Government as possible to see to it 
that this man comes to the United States.” 

You will note in other cases that I have mentioned here, Jaime 
Guillot-Lara, who was the main defendant in the case involving 
drugs in Cuba, he was captured in Mexico. Again, the Mexican 
Government didn’t extradite him to the United States, they let him 
go free. It is believed now he is in hiding in Cuba. 

This is a constant problem. The priority of prosecuting narcotics 
traffickers, of getting the highest of the drug lords, must be made 
the priority of the State Department and of the intelligence agen- 
cies, as well as domestic law enforcement. 

I don’t mean to disagree with Jack Lawn because he and I work 
very closely together. But the idea of saying that we’re having a 
drug war is fallacious. It is not true. We have a domestic law en- 
forcement action. We don’t have jurisdiction to go beyond our bor- 
ders. We are incapable of getting the highest level of traffickers. 
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When I arrived in Miami in 1982 I came because Stanley Marcus 
asked me to come there, and I told him I would come on only one 
provision, that is that he let me conduct the office and the prosecu- 
tions the way I saw fit, and that I reported only to him on those 
prosecutions and that I wouldn’t be interfered with in any way. 

And I must tell you, in the last 6 years, I have not been inter- 
fered with. We have brought all the prosecutions that we had evi- 
dence to bring. However, we are unable to get the highest level of 
the traffickers because they’re in foreign jurisdictions. 

And although we know where they are, we get information daily 
on their locations, there is nothing we can do about it. We can r t 
bring them to justice in the United States. We therefore do not 
have a war, because a war indicates that you are sending massive 
numbers of troops to a foreign jurisdiction or in your own jurisdic- 
tion to fight an enemy. 

No. 1, we don’t have massive numbers of troops. When you think 
that we have approximately 2,700 DEA agents worldwide, that is 
hardly a massive army. And we are certainly not using all the re- 
sources at the hands of the U.S. Government to fight this drug 
problem. 

So, it is my opinion that there is no such thing as a drug war. 
We merely have a domestic police action, and it is impossible with 
a domestic police action to solve this problem. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gregorie appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Kerry. Thank you. I think, Mr. Gregorie, your testimo- 
ny, which I read through with great interest in its entirety last 
night, and you have summarized it and essentially what you have 
said is very, very important testimony. And I really mean that. I 
want to emphasize the importance, I think, of what you have said 
here. 

You can have people from certain agencies who come in and ev- 
erybody has a boss, and nobody feels the independence in a sense 
to be able to sit down and say what they are really thinking, be- 
cause they have to go back and report to somebody and somebody 
is going to sit there and say, well, “Why did you allow that guy to 
go up there and say the things he did?” 

We are not here, and I want to reemphasize this, we are not here 
to just try to find places to point fingers. We have got a problem. 
But if we are going to kid ourselves into believing that we are deal- 
ing with the problem when we are not, we are never going to solve 
it. 

And if we are going to sit around and try to cover up our trail 
and say, “Well, we have this great war going on when we know 
darn well we do not, we are not going to create a real one, a real 
war.” 

So, I think it takes a lot of courage for you to come up here, and 
I know you are a professional prosecutor and you have one object 
in mind. No politics, one object, and that is to do your job and to 
prosecute, and to try to do your best to stop this. 

I want to ask you some questions, obviously, as do all the mem- 
bers of the committee to try to help us to understand more about 
what we are not doing, what we ought to be doing, and some of the 
things that are going on. 
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You have raised a very serious problem which we got at some- 
what with Administrator Lawn, and I think he also was very 
candid and helpful. And that is this question of who knows what 
about what is happening. 

Now, you have talked about Miami, the Casablanca of the United 
States today, and it really is. I mean, my investigators have had 
some incredible experiences down there, walking into rooms, and 
guys have got machineguns. 

You know, and walk into a business establishment in Miami and 
somebody is standing there with a machinegun. You would think 
you were in the movies or something. But it is real life. 

One of the witnesses who talked to our investigator, there was an 
attempt on his life within hours of our investigator being there. 
That is not unusual, I take it, nowadays. 

Mr. Gregorie. No, not in the southern district of Florida, unfor- 
tunately. 

Senator Kerry. Now, during the course of the last few years, 
have you come to believe as a prosecutor that your efforts have 
been frustrated, literally frustrated, by the lack of cooperation and 
available information within our agencies of Government, our own 
agencies? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, Senator, that implies that there was some 
sort of ongoing conspiracy to frustrate me. I think that 

Senator Kerry. No, I am not suggesting, I am just asking you 
whether, you know, you are too defensive on that one. 

You know, I am trying to just understand whether you have 
come to believe that things are happening out there and you are 
not getting the information and it has frustrated your ability to 
know or to be able to put cases together or to have a full sense of 
what is happening. 

Mr. Gregorie. There is no question that that is true, Senator, 
but it is true because the system is not set up in order to get that 
kind of information to me. 

The problem is we have so many agencies, and they have differ- 
ent priorities, that the information is just not arriving. You can 
take it from as simple as the IRS, who’s granted more agents this 
past year, they made more revenue agents instead of making more 
CID agents, criminal investigative agents, and that therefore they 
are collecting taxes which is their priority, that’s their prime pur- 
pose. 

But those financial investigators who we need desperately to do 
money-laundering cases aren’t available to us. That is not some 
purposeful intent to frustrate my investigations, but it does hurt us 
because our greenback operation is hurt by the fact that we can’t 
get more criminal investigation agents. 

It goes as far as the intelligence agencies who, if they are provid- 
ing us any intelligence at all, and they are working closer with the 
FBI and DEA these days, but No. 1, they provide their information 
with the caveat, you can’t tell the prosecutor. 

And if they do tell them that they can tell the prosecutor, they 
then give us the caveat you can’t use it as evidence in any way, 
because we won’t come and testify to it. 

That is useless information to us, because I already know who 
the heads of the cocaine industry are, we’ve identified them. We’ve 
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had our own sources be able to do it. I now need evidence to be 
able to capture them, arrest them, and bring them to trial here in 
the United States. 

Senator Kerry. Have you had, would it be fair to say that most 
of the major drug crimes in your jurisdiction now rise to a kind of 
international level in scope and that they move through many 
countries. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. There is absolutely no question about that, Sena- 
tor. The cocaine is being grown in South and Central America, it is 
being passed through the Caribbean islands. 

The Cuban Government, it has been shown, and there will be 
two trials coming up this summer in which there is videotaped evi- 
dence of the Cuban military actually being involved in assisting 
the drug traffickers in bringing the cocaine through Cuba. 

Senator Kerry. So, the real problem is one of dealing with a new 
kind of criminal enterprise, one that does not respect borders, that 
has the ability to corrupt the lines between those borders, and to 
multiply the jurisdictional problems of prosecution in ways that we 
have never really faced before. 

Mr. Gregorie. Beyond that, Senator, they are able to hide in 
countries where they can operate openly without any fear of arrest 
or sanction of any kind. 

Senator Kerry. To what degree do you believe that the major 
drugrunning organizations have purchased protection from foreign 
governments? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, I believe that the Noriega indictments cer- 
tainly, when you use the term “purchase,” I usually say that Nor- 
iega was for rent not for purchase, because you may be able to get 
his services and he would use them, the next day once the lease 
ran out he is apt to turn you into DEA because that would be in 
his best interest. 

But to the degree that you are able to get airfields, protection 
from police departments, information about where the law enforce- 
ment people will be, that is a regular chain of events in the Baha- 
mas, in the Turks and Caicos, although there to some degree we’ve 
cleaned it up, in Cuba, in Haiti, in Honduras. This is a regular set 
of events that are going on. 

Senator Kerry. Were you familiar with the sting operation in 
the southern district that was targeted toward important figures in 
the Bahamas? 

Mr. Gregorie. I am very familiar with that; yes, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. And was that a sting operation that might have 
even netted one of the top government officials within the Baha- 
mas? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, that was what was hoped. There was infor- 
mation that he certainly was involved, and it was hoped that the 
sting operation would end up that way. 

Senator Kerry. Was that sting operation canceled? 

Mr. Gregorie. It was. 

Senator Kerry. Why was that sting operation canceled? 

Mr. Gregorie. Unfortunately, since I didn’t cancel it, Senator, I 
can’t give you the answers as to why it happened. There has been a 
lot of speculation as to why it was canceled. 
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Senator Kerry. Well, are you aware that the Ambassador inter- 
ceded on behalf of the cancellation? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kerry. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Gregorie. There’s no question about that. 

Senator Kerry. And you are aware that the Ambassador assert- 
ed interests of a higher order in terms of foreign policy than the 
completion of the sting operation? 

Mr. Gregorie. That’s also true, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. So, you are aware of another instance, we heard 
the earlier one earlier about Barry Seal, where a foreign policy 
judgment was made that something else was more important than 
the drug prosecution of a major government official. 

Mr. Gregorie. At least in terms of what I have been told the 
Ambassador believed and what actions he took. 

Senator Kerry. What foreign governments have been the 
source — this was the Bahamas; correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. This was the Bahamas. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. What foreign governments have been the major 
source of trouble in terms of the protection and inability to extra- 
dite and prosecute and really go after the drug war? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, primarily we start with Colombia which is 
the leading drug country in South America. 

Senator Kerry. Now, is that because there are not government 
officials who want to do it? Or because they are literally intimidat- 
ed and incapable of doing it without loss of life? 

Mr. Gregorie. They are literally incapable of doing it without 
loss of life. Their entire supreme court was wiped out. They have 
had judges, police officers, ministers of justice, murdered. They op- 
erate under total fear, and they are unable to cooperate with us 
because of their fear. 

The M-19 provides strongarm for most of the cartels. They rent 
out their armies to protect shipments. They receive arms in return 
for their assistance with the cocaine traffickers. 

And the M-19 is growing in strength to the extent that there is 
intelligence information that they have been operating with Liby- 
ans, Yugoslavians, folks at far ends of the Earth that you would 
hardly expect them to be cooperating with. 

Senator Kerry. So, here is a situation where the United States 
faces a country with whom it would like to cooperate, leaders, some 
of whom would like to cooperate with us, but they are literally at 
gunpoint at peril of loss of life. Terrorists take advantage of it, 
drug dealers, all kinds of activities. How do you get control of that? 
How do you suddenly turn the table on that? 

Mr. Gregorie. They are reaching out, and I would hope that 
maybe if we could get some sort of international cooperation in 
providing a police force to go in and take out the drug lords to 
bring them to us — they fear that if they extradite some of these 
people or arrest them that judges, police officials will be murdered, 
so that if there was some international cooperation, if we could get 
them agreed to some international cooperation that we could bring 
these folks out, that’s the only answer I can give you. Outside of 
our taking — because if, indeed, we are fighting a war, then a 
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boundary should be no stop to our going in and arresting the drug 
lords and bringing them back to the United States. 

Senator Kerry. In a sense, if we are serious about a war, we 
have to not quite be as sensitive to some of the niceties that people 
have used as an excuse to prevent that. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. That would be absolutely true, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. And is it fair to say that that kind of cooperative 
effort has simply not been on the front burner, not been attempt- 
ed? 

Mr. Gregorie. I’m afraid that I don’t even know that it has been 
on a back burner. I think that the idea of fighting the narcotics 
problem and actually attacking it in that sense, as far as the State 
Department is concerned, is the last thing in their mind. 

Senator Kerry. Well, you prosecuted an awful lot of people now, 
and you’ve been in law enforcement for a long time, talked to a lot 
of law enforcement officers whose lives are spent on a daily basis 
out there taking risks and trying to stop this. Is it your assessment 
that demand side alone can do it? If we just had everybody in 
America say “No, is that realistic?” Is that going to happen? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, that certainly would affect it. However, 
what you are talking about is an additive drug. So, the more drugs 
that we place on the street, the more people that we have try it, 
the more addicts you are going to create. And the problem is that 
you — if you go to any AA meeting, they’ll tell you stop drinking. 
So, if we keep putting drugs on the street, how can we stop people 
from taking them? How can we stop this addiction? The answer is 
that you’ve got to not only do it in terms of trying to convince and 
educate the American public to stop, but also stop from placing so 
many of the drugs under the noses of people who have the poten- 
tial to become addicts. 

Senator Kerry. Now, one of the standard defenses that both you 
and we have encountered among people caught for running drugs 
or smuggling weapons is the so-called CIA defense, something new 
to me, but not new in terms of the last couple of years. I take it 
from your statement and the comments you have made here and 
your written statement, that you are increasingly coming to believe 
that even when the Government agencies involved in covert activi- 
ty deny a relationship with a particular defendant, you are not 
completely confident that you can get the full story. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Gregorie. That is essentially true, Senator. The problem 
comes when a defendant walks in and says I have been working for 
the CIA. We have had a couple of defendants actually acquitted in 
Miami using that defense although the CIA has denied that they 
work for them. However, you must also 

Senator Kerry. It’s standard procedure for the CIA, incidentally, 
to deny, isn’t it? I mean, there’s a long-term plausible deniability is 
an old concept; is it not? 

Mr. Gregorie. I’ve heard it. We receive affidavits from them, 
and I have no way of contradicting those affidavits. And I certainly 
believe the lawyers who send them to me saying that these individ- 
uals don’t work for the CIA. 

Senator McConnell. Isn’t the typical reply neither to confirm 
nor deny the employment? Isn’t that what 
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Mr. Gregorie. No. Generally we get affidavits from the CIA 
saying that this individual is not employed by the CIA. However, 
the language can be tricky sometimes and certainly if you are play- 
ing word games, I suppose it could be true. 

There are also many occasions where people on the street be- 
lieve — somebody tells them, “Hey, I work for the CIA.” They don’t 
see credentials. They don’t see anything else. So, it’s really not 
clear whether they were working for the CIA or not for the CIA. 
And, indeed, in Miami where you have so many revolutionary 
groups, half of the Cuban underground who believes they are going 
to overthrow Castro believe that they are working for the CIA 
whether they are or not. So, it is sometimes hard to determine 
whether or not it’s true. 

Senator Kerry. Yes. I was going to say in fairness any sort of 
adventuresome- type who wants to enhance his ability to move in 
that kind of circle can run around saying, “Well, I’m doing” — isn’t 
that accurate? 

Mr. Gregorie. That’s generally more true than anything else I 
believe, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Well now, we have encountered smugglers who 
get their so-called ticket punched; that is to say, a government 
agency shelters their criminal activity. They are engaged in crimi- 
nal activity. They know they are about to get caught. So, they go to 
one of the agencies out there and say, “Hey, I’m going to be an in- 
formant for you.” And by going to the other agency and offering 
their services, they protect themselves against the indictment 
which then comes from another agency or someone else. Have you 
run into that? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes. That happens regularly. And, unfortunately, 
because there are so many agencies out there, oftentimes the fact 
that an individual is working for one agency doesn’t become known 
to the other. 

It is also true that informants have a way of playing both ends 
against the middle; that is, they will be doing a few dope deals of 
their own, at the same time turning a few over to a Federal agency 
and hoping that they can continue this practice and be sheltered 
from their prosecution due to their cooperation. Whenever we find 
this, we prosecute those individuals, and if we do find it, we cer- 
tainly make sure that the word goes out to all of the agencies that 
that informant is never to be used again and that he is subject to 
prosecution. 

Unfortunately, some of the informants are very good at the ac- 
tivities in which they are involved, and depending on how impor- 
tant they are to one investigation, somebody may close their eyes 
or turn their head to something they are doing on the side. 

Senator Kerry. Do you think that one has to go so far as to pro- 
hibit the employment in any covert activity of anyone involved in 
criminal activity? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, that’s a very difficult statement, Senator. 
There are only three ways to make a case. One is you get a search 
warrant. In order to do that, you’ve got to get an informant. The 
second is to get an individual who dealt with the defendants one on 
one because you have to have firsthand testimony. In order to do 
that, you’ve got to have an informant. 
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Senator Kerry. What I’m talking about is should the CIA and 
the MI and the others not have the ability to use people involved 
in criminal activity. Is that the way to solve — separate it? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, certainly there must be a requirement that 
they disclose any criminal activity of anybody that they’re involved 
with. 

Senator Kerry. That already exists. 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, I don’t know that they’re following it neces- 
sarily. And as I say, because when information gets compartmen- 
talized, there is probably a great deal of activity going on we have 
no knowledge of. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you to be a little more specific on 
that and forthcoming. Isn’t it accurate that not only do you not 
know whether they’re not, but you have a strong feeling that they 
are not? Isn’t that accurate? 

Mr. Gregorie. That would be accurate, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. To what extent did the existence of the covert 
war in Central America complicate your smuggling problems in 
Miami and the southern district? 

Mr. Gregorie. I don’t know that it complicated it any at all, Sen- 
ator. It was merely another factor in a way of life in South and 
Central America. And the individuals who were involved in the 
arms trade are also often involved in the dope trade. And if there 
wasn’t a dope trade, they would probably find something else to 
smuggle. It is the way they earn their living, and unfortunately 
they are individuals who we should be prosecuting if we can catch 
them at it. And we do everything possible to do that. 

Senator Kerry. But as a prosecutor in the last few years you 
have come to learn of how that infrastructure lent itself to being 
used mutually for both efforts. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, I think the infrastructure may well have 
been in existence prior to the war. Floyd Carlton Caceres has testi- 
fied to and told us about flying guns to El Salvador for Noriega 
having crashed the plane there, being snuck out of where the plane 
crash occurred, and taken to a hospital in Panama. I think long 
before the conflict in Nicaragua, there was an infrastructure al- 
ready set up for smuggling of both guns, dope, and other materials. 

Senator Kerry. And I think that is quite accurate. We have sig- 
nificant evidence here that the very same infrastructure that was 
used to overthrow Samosa and provide the weapons was, in fact, 
running drugs then and that it has simply been augmented in the 
course of this. 

The concern we have had, obviously, is how much of that have 
we known and how much of that has been overlooked in order to 
prosecute the foreign policy goal rather than the narcotics interdic- 
tion goal. 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, I can tell you, Senator, only what I know. 
DEA and FBI and ATF and Secret Service bring me the informa- 
tion. Customs brings me the information, and if we have evidence, 
we’ll prosecute it. I do not 

Senator Kerry. Did the CIA ever provide you with informa- 
tion — 

Mr. Gregorie. No. 

Senator Kerry [continuing]. That showed that was happening? 
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Mr. Gregorie. I have never received any information from the 
CIA on any drug case, at least knowingly. If it came through DEA 
or FBI 

Senator Kerry. The CIA has never ever given you intelligence 
information regarding narcotics trafficking? 

Mr. Gregorie. Not directly. It may have been that they gave it 
to DEA and FBI, and then they passed it on to me and didn’t tell 
me where it came from. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Jack Lawn has said he never got it from 
them. 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, if that’s the case, then I certainly haven’t 
seen it. It’s very possible that agents on the street, DEA agents, 
have contacts or received information that I don’t know about. 

Senator Kerry. But isn’t there an Executive order that requires 
that? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes. And I know in the Barry Seal case, the CIA 
put some of the cameras on the plane that went down in Nicaragua 
to pick up the narcotics. Unfortunately for Mr. Seal, the CIA cam- 
eras didn't work. He had to use his own. 

Senator Kerry. Yes, I remember that. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Chairman, do you have — it used to be past 
practice — a regular contact with the CIA head of office in Miami 
on their agents in getting people in and out and immigration and 
those kinds of problems? 

Mr. Gregorie. Not at all, Senator. If there is any such contact, 
it’s done with the investigative agencies, either through the FBI or 
DEA, and we don’t even know there has been that kind of contact. 
The only time we may see them — and that has happened recent- 
ly — is if some source of the CIA is in some difficulty, criminal diffi- 
culty, and maybe disclosed in some way. And then they may send 
counsel in to discuss with us how we can deal with it in court. But 
that would be the only instance I can think of of their coming to 
our office. 

Senator Kerry. You mentioned that you are tomorrow announc- 
ing the return of some indictments regarding Neutrality Act viola- 
tions. And obviously, the committee is very interested in that. I 
think I am aware of some of the areas, but we are not going to go 
into that now in specificity. 

But, on the other hand, I would like to ask you this. How can 
you be certain that the U.S. Government in one form or another 
wasn’t involved in their activities? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, certainly that will be an issue for discovery. 
And if it is their defense that they were acting at the direction of 
the U.S. Government, I’m not sure that defense would succeed be- 
cause unless you have an actual approval of Congress, you couldn’t 
conduct this activity. So, I would think even if someone in the CIA 
was recruiting forces to go fight in a foreign war and they were 
doing it on their own without some higher approval, that they 
would still be violating the law. If there is such a defense to be 
raised, then we’re going to have to conduct a look at the CIA files 
or whoever the defense feels is involved. 

Senator Kerry. The Neutrality Act requires that actions planned 
be against a government that is at peace with the United States. Is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Gregorie. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. If that’s the case, even though it’s covert, it’s 
beneficial. Wouldn’t hostile acts against a foreign government 
negate the Neutrality Act prosecution? 

Mr. Gregorie. That is a legal issue. It appears that the law 
makes it clear that there would have to be a state of war, and that 
is not the case. Certainly you can 

Senator Kerry. It has to be a formal state. 

Mr. Gregorie. Formal state of war. It is my belief that that’s 
what the statute intended. And I think that certainly something 
such as the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution may well have arrived at 
that sort of stage that you were then under a formal state of war. 

Senator Kerry. Now, are you at all concerned, Dick, about the 
ability to enforce the laws against gunrunning and smuggling 
fairly and effectively at the same time as certain agencies of the 
Government are running covert operations which involved either 
similar activities or include many of the same people that you 
would target? 

Mr. Gregorie. I am concerned about it. We need better coordina- 
tion with the intelligence agencies. And as I say, because of the 
problem of compartmentalization, which is absolutely essential to 
intelligence operations, it also makes it impossible for us to know if 
there’s some compartment that is out there operating on its own 
and is beyond control. 

Senator Kerry. How do you prevent a covert operation from be- 
coming corrupt? 

Mr. Gregorie. You have to have sufficient supervision to ensure 
that they are operating within their guidelines. In the FBI and in 
DEA when we conduct an undercover operation — and certainly we 
do it every day of the week — there is an undercover committee that 
reviews what it is they’re doing. You don’t want to make it so bu- 
reaucratic that you slow down the operations. On the other hand, 
there must be enough supervision so that there is a check and bal- 
ance on everything that is being conducted. 

Senator Kerry. Well now, as a prosecutor, when you talk about 
the checks and balances, have you been frustrated by the fact that 
the foreign counterintelligence side of the FBI sometimes withholds 
relevant information on the basis that they are trying to protect a 
source and method? 

Mr. Gregorie. Thus far I must say that the people in the FBI 
have been working well with the criminal side. The FBI has been 
making steps to correct that problem. 

Senator Kerry. But the problem has existed. 

Mr. Gregorie. But the problem has existed. There are sources 
who have evidence. There is equipment in the FBI which is not 
given to the criminal side which is used on the counterintelligence 
side, but certainly would be helpful to the criminal side, but we 
don’t get it. 

Senator Kerry. But this is really a way — I mean, if illegal activi- 
ty is not being reported to you by the CIA, and if the foreign mili- 
tary intelligence side feels it has sources it has to protect or other 
things it wants to protect, they can in fact frustrate your ability as 
a law enforcement official to bring a prosecution. 
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Mr. Gregorie. Well, certainly they can prevent us from getting 
evidence that would allow us to go forward. 

Senator Kerry. And you have serious reservations at this point 
about whether or not you’ve gotten all the information you need to 
be able to go forward in certain cases. 

Mr. Gregorie. Oh, there is no question about that. I am certainly 
concerned in several our cases that there may be information that 
would both be helpful to the government and necessary to complete 
discovery in several of our major cases that we haven’t received 
yet. 

Senator Kerry. Which agencies do you have the most difficulty 
with with respect to that? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, to be honest with you, I’ve dealt with the 
CIA on several occasions. The process of trying to get them to give 
you material and the material that were given is almost negligible. 
I certainly know that in the Noriega case 

Senator Kerry. May I say you do not stand alone with that frus- 
tration. 

Mr. Gregorie. I must say that with the Noriega case we have re- 
quested the right to see certain things. I can honestly tell you that 
I am convinced that we have not seen even a small percentage of 
what we should see. 

Senator Kerry. Well, on that question, let me turn to Senator 
McConnell, and then I will come back after. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you. Are you 
planning on breaking for the policy luncheons? 

Senator Kerry. Yes. We’re going to break. I think we will go 
until about — if we can press until 1 o’clock, then we will break for 
the policy luncheons. 

Senator McConnell. In your prepared testimony, Mr. Gregorie, 
you said on several occasions that the United States must deter- 
mine if stopping the flow of narcotics into our country is, indeed, a 
national priority. Is it your feeling that it’s not a national priority? 

Mr. Gregorie. Certainly it’s not among certain agencies. As I’ve 
said, in dealing with the extradition, say, of Jorge Ochoa, I went to 
Madrid twice. I dealt with a very nice secretary, but she was the 
most knowledgeable person in the Embassy as to what was going 
on with the extradition. I mean, here is the most significant dope 
dealer we have ever had in custody, and they’ve got this nice little 
old secretary who is the only one who knows everything there is to 
know about this guy getting extradited. 

Now, I understood that the Attorney General went and talked to 
someone high in the Spanish Government. But I certainly didn’t 
debrief him on what the problems were. I didn’t talk to him about 
what was going on in the case. And admittedly maybe an assistant 
U.S. attorney shouldn’t be talking to the Attorney General, but if 
he’s going to go discuss a case of this importance, we should have a 
sitdown between State and Justice, and they should be getting the 
information from the man who knows the most about it. 

Senator McConnell. In addition to your suggestions of enhanced 
U.N. cooperation and a review of our policy of multiple-entry visas, 
what would you do specifically to strengthen our antinarcotics 
effort? 
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Mr. Gregorie. Well, I think that there needs to be a coordination 
of the agencies working on the problem. Right now there are too 
many agencies trying to cover the same ground in too many areas. 
We have been successful in getting the FBI and DEA to work well 
together. They have developed an intelligence system which is co- 
ordinated now. We must get Customs on board with the DEA and 
the FBI. 

I think that we could stop some of these infighting if there was 
some leadership at the top which insisted and enforced guidelines 
that made the agencies work together. It is impossible to operate, 
and some days I feel like I’ve got a referee’s shirt and a whistle on. 
What happened to you before I started testifying is a daily occur- 
rence in my office with agencies and agents because they all want 
to get credit for what they are doing. They are all trying to do the 
job the best they can, but they aren’t coordinated. There is not a 
leadership at the top providing guidelines and assistance that work 
together. 

Senator McConnell. How much of a benefit to an average busi- 
nessman is a multiple-entry visa? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, for a Latin American businessman who has 
to come to the United States to negotiate for the purchase of mer- 
chandise or the sale of his merchandise and who comes back and 
forth regularly, if he had to go get a visa every time he came, it 
would be a very significant step. On the other hand, as I said in my 
statement, cocaine is the biggest business they have. 

And when they fought the cocaine wars in Miami back in the 
late 1970’s and early 1980’s, it was fought over the fact that the 
Colombians couldn’t trust the local dealers. There was skimming 
coming off the top of the proceeds. There was dope that was being 
stolen, and the only way they can operate their business successful- 
ly is to have their own people onsite doing the work. 

And, therefore, they need multiple-entry visas. And they change 
their people about once very 6 months. You will have a change in 
the personnel in the Colombian cartel operations in Miami about 
every 6 months. And they come in and out using multiple-entry 
visas, as well as using false documents and sneaking over the Mexi- 
can border. 

Senator McConnell. So, I guess your point is when you weigh 
the benefits here, it would be more important to alter than process 
than it would be to interfere with — make it more difficult for some 
businessmen to do business. Then so be it. 

Mr. Gregorie. If it is our priority in this country to stop the 
dope trade, it would be important to stop the multiple-entry visas. 

Senator McConnell. We’ve had some discussion already here 
with you this morning about the extent to which the national secu- 
rity interests have caused a problem for you in prosecuting cases. 
I’d like to kind of revisit that. 

Could you give me again to what extent you feel national securi- 
ty interests have prevented serious criminals from being prosecut- 
ed? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, to the extent that we are not getting infor- 
mation, to the extent that information is being provided to intelli- 
gence agencies, that there is narcotics traffic ongoing, that individ- 
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uals important to our prosecutions are available to testify and that 
we don’t get that information, that is a tremendous frustration. 

Further, once we do get individuals who are there to be prosecut- 
ed and we are prosecuting them, we may be violating our ethical 
duties to turn over materials to defense counsel or we may be 
trying a case which is much weaker because we don’t have evi- 
dence that actually exists in the U.S. Government and we don’t 
even know about it. 

Senator McConnell. Senator Kerry and I have had a rather 
spirited discussion a little bit earlier this morning about the whole 
business of penalties and whether or not they had any impact on 
the problem. As you know, we’ve been kicking that around here in 
the Congress the last couple of years, and I know that reasonable 
people can differ on that, but I’m kind of curious as to how helpful 
from your perspective it would be to have available tougher sen- 
tences, including the death penalty where warranted, as part of the 
portfolio of options in the ongoing battle. 

Mr. Gregorie. There are a number of considerations you have to 
take in when you start talking about the death penalty. First of all, 
most countries in Europe and in Latin America will not extradite 
anyone if the death penalty is a possible penalty as a result of that 
extradition so that if we are trying to get the Colombians to send 
us drug lords, and we are trying to get the Germans or French to 
send them to us, they won’t do it if they believe that the death pen- 
alty is a possibility. So, in that sense putting the death penalty on 
it may frustrate it. 

I’m also concerned about the inconsistency of sentencing because 
we have drug dealers in Miami who bring in 1,000 pounds of co- 
caine and the judge may give them 15 years in jail, but if you got 
caught with that in Iowa or Michigan, for instance, you may well 
get the death penalty. And the purpose of the statute I’m sure 
would be to get the highest level drug lords. But if there is an in- 
consistent employment of the penalty, we have not achieved the 
goal of creating that kind of penalty. 

I must say and I must congratulate the Senate because the pen- 
alties that you now have for drug offenses are sufficiently severe in 
my opinion. If you get caught with 1 kilo of cocaine — that is, a poor 
mule carrying it in strapped to her thigh through the airport in 
Miami will get 5 years minimum mandatory. That means she 
doesn’t get out of jail for 5 years. Usually that is some poor work- 
ing person who is lucky if they earn $600 a year and they are of- 
fered $2,000 or $3,000 to carry a strapped bundle through the 
Miami airport and gets caught. They go to jail for 5 years. If you 
get caught with over 5 kilos of cocaine, you now can go to jail for 
up to life, and you have a 10-year minimum mandatory sentence. 
So, those sentences are quite severe, and I believe that they are 
enough to scare most individuals. 

Senator McConnell. So, you believe the death penalty could ac- 
tually be counterproductive in this situation. 

Mr. Gregorie. I think that it could be counterproductive for the 
reasons that I’ve already mentioned to you. 

Senator McConnell. Are you familiar with Ramon Milian Rodri- 
guez? 

Mr. Gregorie. I certainly am. 
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Senator McConnell. Is he a credible witness in your opinion? 

Mr. Gregorie. I would have to say “No.” If you asked me would 
I use him as a witness in any case that I had, as an ethical prosecu- 
tor I couldn’t put him on the witness stand because I don’t believe 
him. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t believe all he says or you don’t believe 
some things he says? 

Mr. Gregorie. I don’t believe a lot of what he says. I think he is 
telling you about 35 to 40 percent of the truth, and the other — the 
rest of it is things he has made up. 

You have to remember that we arrested him in 1983 with $5 mil- 
lion being flown to Panama. He then began to talk to us because 
he didn’t want to lose his $5 million and he didn’t want to go to 
jaii. The things he is saying now he never told the agents in their 
debriefing. And as time went on and the prosecution continued, 
whatever became headline news he would come in and say I can 
tell you about that. 

We have looked at what he said. We’ve carefully analyzed it. The 
IRS has gone through it. The DEA has gone through it and the IRS 
agent, who is as competent an investigator as I know, say that 
some of what he now is telling us is physically impossible. He 
couldn’t have laundered the kinds of money in the ways in which 
he said and been in all the places he says was in. 

So, I believe there is some truth in what he is saying. The man 
has a 160 IQ. He’s a brilliant guy, but he has used it in the wrong 
ways. So, some of what he is saying is truthful, but a majority of 
what he says I could not believe, and I could not as an ethical pros- 
ecutor put him on the witness stand. 

Senator McConnell. Another issue we have been sort of kicking 
around this morning is not directly within your area of jurisdic- 
tion, but I am curious if you have an opinion about whether or 
not 

Senator Kerry. Could I just interrupt one second? 

Senator McConnell. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Let me come back to that, Dick, because we have 
talked through our offices about Ramon Rodriguez, et cetera. We 
have tried to be very careful here. I want to reiterate that before 
the committee. 

One of the reasons that we have taken so long with respect to 
any testimony of his in certain parts is that we don’t have corrobo- 
ration of it. And I’ve tried to be very careful about — you know, 
that’s why I asked you is there some truthfulness because we were 
able to corroborate through four or five sources the Noriega por- 
tions, the connections, the money laundering, the fundamentals of 
his association to which he testified publicly. Those things which 
we have questioned that we are not yet thoroughly convinced 
about, we have also reserved judgment on and kept his testimony 
from happening. So, I just want people to understand that the com- 
mittee has been very careful about only putting publicly those por- 
tions that we think we can corroborate. 

Senator McConnell. Let me just say I think the committee has 
not been careful at all with Ramon Milian Rodriguez. This commit- 
tee has made a television star out of Ramon Milian Rodriguez. And 
we have yet another person today, in addition to the person who 
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was engaged directly in the prosecution of this convict, who say 
that he is without credibility. So, with all due respect to you, Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t think we have been careful about Ramon Milian 
Rodriguez at all. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let’s examine that carefully, Senator, be- 
cause I think it’s really important. 

Senator McConnell. It certainly is. 

Senator Kerry. What the U.S. attorney has said is that 35, 40 
percent, whatever — you have said that there is credibility to his 
being a money launderer. Correct? He is. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, we convicted him, Senator, of being a money 
launderer. He is serving 40 years in jail as a result of our convic- 
tions. So, there is no question he was a money launderer. 

Senator Kerry. So, there’s no question about. Right? 

Mr. Gregorie. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. No question about his contacts with Noriega. 
Correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. I do have questions about that. There is no ques- 
tion he was laundering money through Panama, that he was bring- 
ing huge amounts of money there. As to who his contact was to ap- 
prove it, we know that he had approval at the airport to put the 
money on a Brinks truck, that there was a military officer there 
who assisted him in doing it. Beyond that, I can’t say that I know 
for sure what his contacts were. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that, but Jose Blandon, Floyd Carl- 
ton, a number of other people testified to Ramon knowing him. 
knowing his connection, met him in conjunction with Noriega. 

Now, Jose Blandon was relied on by the minority yesterday to 
try to discredit the other witness. And Jose Blandon says, “Yes, I 
knew him.” He was there. He knew Noriega. A number of other 
people do. But we don’t have to go through each piece of it now. 
But Ramon told you in May 1983 about having a client called Luis 
Rodriguez, didn’t he? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes, oh, yes. 

Senator Kerry. And he told you then that he set up a drug 
money-laundering operation in 1986. Correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. Luis Rodriguez was a local trafficker who has 
been charged with tax offenses, and unfortunately those cases were 
thrown out this week because the main witnesses refused to testify. 

Senator Kerry. But you saw fit — well, in 1988 Luis Rodriguez 
was indicted on drug charges in connection with a company called 
Ocean Hunter. Correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Ramon Milian told us that. So, you indicted the 
guy that Ramon told you about. 

Mr. Gregorie. We indicted numerous people that we had records 
from him that he was money laundering for. 

Senator Kerry. So, he certainly got some credibility. 

Mr. Gregorie. No. He was a money launderer whose records we 
seized, and following up cn those records, we were able to indict 
individuals. As to his credibility, Senator, I have to disagree with 
you, and I do that most respectfully. 

Senator Kerry. Well, that’s OK. You can disagree on that. 
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As I say, we don’t believe he’s credible across the board. We’ve 
been very careful, and I’m adamant about saying that those por- 
tions that he testified to publicly— there are three, four, five differ- 
ent corroborative pieces to them, and that’s why we’ve done it. We 
have not proceeded where we can’t corroborate and we won’t. And 
I think the record is very clear on that. 

Senator McConnell. I don’t have it at the moment, but I’m get- 
ting it. I’d like to ask unanimous consent that at this point in the 
record an affidavit appear, which I have and which Senator Kerry 
has, prepared by the assistant U.S. attorney in your office that 
prosecuted 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes, Steve Schlessinger. 

Senator McConnell. Yes, whose view is that this fellow is not in 
any way reliable. 

Senator Kerry. That’s fine. We will absolutely make that part of 
the record. I have no problem with that because, as I say, I think 
we’ve been careful enough that the only testimony he has put in is 
that which has been multiply corroborated. That which is not, we 
will not put in, and we will proceed very carefully. 

[The information referred to appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say on the matter of the records that 
was raised, Senator, because you raised it publicly, I want to make 
it clear so nobody viewing thinks anything is happening here other 
than straightforward. There is only one volume. Your staff misread 
the volume numbers, one of three, thinking there were three. But 
this is volume one of three volumes. You have been presented with 
the entire volume. 

Senator McConnell. Yes, I accept that that was a mistake. 

Senator Kerry. Here is a signed receipt for the receipt of the 
notice of the change of Camper noticed as of yesterday, not today 
as you set forth. 

Senator McConnell. This is yesterday afternoon. 

Senator Kerry. That’s different from what you asserted. 

Senator McConnell. This witness was originally scheduled to 
testify Thursday. 

And I think the problem here is the difficulty that we’ve had in 
operating this subcommittee has been the degree of partisanship 
which has sort of permeated the proceedings from beginning to 
end, which is really unfortunate because Senator Kerry and I had 
a discussion at the beginning of the existence of this subcommittee 
under his leadership. And at that time we hoped that we could pro- 
ceed in a bipartisan way. In fact, that has not occurred, and you 
have seen an example of it here this afternoon — or this morning. 

Senator Adams. If I might question Mr. Gregorie. I don’t know 
quite what Senator is commenting about. I hope that my actions in 
questioning have not been considered to be partisan. But I will 
leave that for their discussion. 

I have and have tried to pursue and I will continue with the 
chairman and I hope with the Senator from Kentucky what is to 
me a real problem of this war on drugs and the international as- 
pects of it, the foreign policy aspects. 

And I’m going to try to stay — and I’ll be brief, Mr. Gregorie — 
with the Noriega case simply because I’ve been in the business like 
you’ve been in the business. I’m going to try to stay to one where 
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we have some facts on the table and try to bring in some of others. 
Were you ever told about the McCann testimony and debriefing 
that took place when he was sentenced with what was to me the 
heaviest I have ever heard for a drug dealer ever? And I would ask 
you is that not the heaviest sentence you have ever heard for a 
drug dealer? 

Mr. Gregorie. It certainly is. I have never heard a sentence any 
heavier than that. That’s for sure. 

Senator Adams. Yes. I mean, it triggers my interest now. I am 
not one way or the other asking about the veracity of Mr. McCann. 
We all understand that we have to deal with what we are dealing 
with. 

Had you heard about this when you were doing the Noriega case 
because he testified here yesterday under oath to four meetings 
with Noriega? You have indicted him. You have indicted him on a 
300-kilogram count. Were you ever told by the FBI or by DEA or 
any of the other agencies about this piece of evidence. 

Mr. Gregorie. No. The first I heard of Mr. McCann’s name — and 
I think the Senate staff were assisting — was from the Senate staff. 
I have never heard his name prior to that time. 

Senator Adams. That troubles me .because any time you are run- 
ning an investigation and you are dealing with the agencies, gener- 
ally you will have a flow on a targeted individual. Have you gener- 
ally received that or is that compartmentalized too? 

Mr. Gregorie. No. What happens is that when an individual 
comes in — and this Mr. McCann had a coconspirator. The agents 
working on that particular case are focusing on those particular de- 
fendants. It may well be that he mentioned something about 
knowledge of other people and they were focusing so much on the 
case at hand that they didn’t see the other material or it didn’t 
register with them. I have asked DEA and FBI to go through all 
their files to find every individual who may have some information 
in the Noriega case and who may still assist us. I’m still getting 
information, other witnesses, people can assist me. 

Senator Adams. Well, Mr. Gregorie, I would like to have — and I 
asked before — that if the evidence of photographs and what he said 
was in his suitcase and so on is sitting in somebody’s office in 
Texas or elsewhere, that the committee have an opportunity to 
look at it because I’m interested in the corroborative effects of it. 
So, I would hope that you might be able to cooperate with us. 

I don’t wish to do anything that would injure your prosecution, 
but if that is possible, if it comes down through the chain, we will 
try also to reach it. But I’m getting the impression that this war on 
drugs is sort of a lot of name and then some people in the trenches, 
and that there’s a big gap in the middle. And that gap in the 
middle is what I’m focusing on. Do you understand? 

Mr. Gregorie. I do, Senator, and we have asked. A writ has been 
issued. Hopefully we will interview and get the testimony of this 
particular witness. 

I also expect that any materials he has that can be helpful to us 
will also be turned over. I had a long conversation this morning 
with one of his attorneys. And I believe that we will get their full 
cooperation. 
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Senator Adams. Now, that leads me to a question on the docu- 
ments coming out of Panama that involved the two pilots and the 
DEA agent and their being in the U S. Embassy, and they didn’t 
arrive in Miami. Are you aware of those? 

Mr. Gregorie. I was aware from the day the box arrived. Sena- 
tor, I will answer the questions insofar as I can. 

Senator Adams. I understand. 

Mr. Gregorie. If there’s a gap, there may be some grand jury se- 
crecy problems. And for that reason, if I have to stop, I will tell 
you where it is. 

I was informed by the case agent on this case, Agent Steve Grilli 
of the DEA who has worked marvelously in putting together the 
Noriega case. He informed me that there was an informant who 
had done work for DEA in Panama and in Colombia who was tre- 
mendously helpful, who had brought up to the United States a 
passport that belonged to Floyd Carlton Caceres. That passport cor- 
roborated a good deal of what Floyd had told us. 

He said that the individual told him that he had a number of 
other documents that could be helpful to our prosecution and that 
he was going back to Panama, would place them in a box, seal it, 
and deliver it to the agents in the U.S. agency in Panama which, in 
fact, the witness did. He then returned to the United States. His 
reason for not carrying them with him were that they were so vo- 
luminous he was afraid of being stopped by the Panamanian De- 
fense Force and maybe arrested. So, he sealed the box. He brought 
it to the agents at the U.S. Embassy in Panama and then he took a 
plane and came up to the United States. 

When he arrived up here, the box arrived about a week later. 
When the box was opened in my office, he looked in the box, and 
he said there are documents missing. Primarily the document he 
was concerned about was a bank computer printout, and that clear- 
ly was not in the box. 

Now, there are all kinds of possible scenarios. And I am still 
trying to determine what happened to the documents, where they 
are, what happened with the agents in Panama. That is still under 
investigation. I hope we will be able to get to bottom of it. There is 
always to possibility — and it happens in a lot investigations — you 
have one witness who says one thing and another who says a 
second, and you only have to two sworn opposing statements. And 
you may never be able to bring a prosecution. I hope that’s not the 
case here. I hope we will be able to resolve this with or without a 
prosecution. But at least we will be able to resolve the situation. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Gregorie, what I am concerned about is in 
the foreign policy implications. We have some indication there’s a 
prosecution pending in the District of Columbia, that there may 
have been a rogue agency operating through Central America. But 
in my experience in the administration — and I have been in Na- 
tional Security Council meetings — it was not an operating agency, 
but it was operating. 

Have you had the experience of documents being removed for 
foreign policy or national security reasons where they have van- 
ished in the course of your investigation and you haven’t been told 
about it? 

Mr. Gregorie. Not to my knowledge, Senator. That is 
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Senator Adams. But you wouldn’t know otherwise. 

Mr. Gregorie. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Adams. The question was wrong because obviously you 
wouldn’t know if they vanished and you had never seen them. But 
we’ve got a case here — and I’m not making accusations against 
anybody, but it concerns me greatly that you’ve got documents and 
they are under our Government’s control and they vanish. And I’m 
asking you if you had another case like that I guess is what I 
should say. 

Mr. Gregorie. I know of no other case like that. The DEA agents 
who work with me on the Noriega case I would trust with the most 
sensitive material. I would trust with my life. The agents that re- 
ceived the materials down in Panama — I don’t know them person- 
ally. I haven’t dealt with them, and until I have the opportunity to 
talk with them to go through the material, I can’t make a judg- 
ment. 

Senator Adams. The reason that I stay with this example and I 
ask you the questions on General Noriega is that we have here a 
person and a witness, and I don’t know whether the witness told 
the truth or whether he didn’t. General Noriega is stating that he 
is part of what the chairman referred to as a CIA defense, that he’s 
operating this way. And I want to know if you have anything to 
say about whether or not he was involved and is using the protec- 
tion that he was supplying arms to the Contras which would be a 
foreign policy objective as part of this drug operation. 

Mr. Gregorie. I have no evidence as to that, Senator. There is a 
lot of speculation. We can’t operate on speculation. 

Senator Adams. I understand that. You have a case pending, and 
you mentioned — and I thank you for it — the manner in which the 
defense is being used and the problems you’re having. And I’m 
trying to stay with a case that we have in front of us and we know 
about so we don’t stray around. And that’s what I’m asking. 

By speculation, you mean you have received information from 
people, but you have not confirmed it as a careful prosecutor to use 
it in the case. 

Mr. Gregorie. That’s correct. And some of the information I’ve 
received is hearsay or is belief on the part of the person who is 
giving it to me and, therefore, I would not be able to use it unless I 
could get firsthand evidence. 

Senator Adams. The chairman indicates that he had promised to 
the Senator from Kentucky to suspend. But I thank you, Mr. Gre- 
gorie. I may have some more questions. 

Senator Kerry. What I would like to do is ask, Mr. Gregorie — I 
have a few more questions in a couple of areas we would like to go 
into. So, if you could return, make yourself available at 2 p.m., we 
will try to start as punctually as we can. And it will not last that 
long, but there are just a few more general areas I’d like to get 
your opinion on. 

Mr. Gregorie. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. So, we’ll recess for an hour. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 1:02 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2:12 p.m., the same day.] 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

The committee met at 2:12 p.m., in room SH-216, Hart Senate 
Office Building, the Honorable John F. Kerry (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Adams, and McConnell. 

Also present: Senator D’Amato and Jack A. Blum, special coun- 
sel. 

Senator Kerry. We will resume now. The hearing will come to 
order. 

Mr. Gregorie, thank you for your patience. I apologize. We some- 
times have a harder time moving in the elevators in a couple of 
these buildings than we do on the streets, which is hard enough. 

I think we have some antiquated elevators. There is one elevator 
I get into periodically which, whenever I push basement from the 
third floor, it stops automatically at the second. 

Your testimony this morning was very, very helpful, and there 
are some areas that I still want to try to draw a little more out if I 
can. 

Just to sort of summarize, I think you have made it clear that 
the drug cartel cannot be controlled unless the issue of corrupt for- 
eign governments which protect these operations is addressed as a 
policy matter. And I think that is one thing you have underscored 
carefully. 

You have also — is that accurate? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD GREGORIE, ASSISTANT U.S. ATTORNEY. 

U.S. ATTORNEY’S OFFICE, MIAMI, FLORIDA (Resumed) 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. You have also made it clear that the prosecution 
of foreign officials is helpful, but the key to success in this area is 
extradition. In some cases that has been very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, because the corruption of government stands in the way of 
extradition. 

Mr. Gregorie. That is also true, Senator. I would like to point 
out, and I have it in my written statement, we have been trying 
since 1985 to extradite Nigel Bowe from the Bahamas. 

On two occasions, that extradition was thrown out in the Baha- 
mian courts. We had to resort to getting our own English Queen’s 
counsel, at a cost of nearly half a million dollars, to represent us to 
attempt to extradite Mr. Bowe. He still is walking the streets of the 
Bahamas, and we have not made very much progress at all in at- 
tempting to get him here. 

Senator Kerry. Nigel Bowe has been one of the pet concerns of 
this Senator. I have been pressing that, as I think you know. 

Nigel Bowe is one of the close friends and cronies of the Prime 
Minister of the Bahamas; is he not? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, it has been said by many, I guess in street 
terms, he is the bagman. He is also charged with selling various 
islands and being an intermediary between the Colombian drug 
lords and the law enforcement and public officials in the Bahamas 
who clear the way for the drugs to go through the Bahamas. 

Senator Kerry. And it is accurate, is it not, that during the trial 
of Carlos Lehder, one of the major figures in the Medellin cartel in 
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Colombia, in the middle district of Florida, witnesses referred di- 
rectly in their testimony to the Prime Minister of the Bahamas 
and his involvement in narcotics? 

Is that accurate? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes, there was testimony to that effect, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Is that something that you are now pursuing or 
that is now being pursued, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Gregorie. It has been pursued in our office since as early as 
1982, when I first arrived. The problem is, of course, you must have 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt and firsthand evidence, and up 
until this time there have been no indictments. 

Senator Kerry. Now, another point that I want to summarize is 
that where you have covert operations that are going on the oppor- 
tunity for corruption is significant. 

Mr. Gregorie. It is always significant in that kind of situation. 

Senator Kerry. And you have specifically been frustrated by 
your inability to be able to know with certainty whether some 
criminal activity is somehow tangential to or sanctioned by some 
kind of covert activity or not; is that accurate? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, it is always a concern, because we do not 
have an ongoing communication between my office and those who 
are responsible for foreign intelligence activity. I can never be cer- 
tain that our criminal prosecutions are not somehow crossing what 
is a foreign intelligence operation. 

Senator Kerry. Now, you mentioned the question of extradition. 
Do you think that the efforts of our Government were sufficient in 
trying to extradite Jorge Ochoa, who is a major member of the Me- 
dellin cartel? Were those efforts to extradite him sufficient? 

Mr. Gregorie. No, in my estimation they were insufficient. 

Senator Kerry. Why? Tell us what was insufficient about them. 

Mr. Gregorie. I think that we needed to make a public and ag- 
gressive stance with the Government of Spain. I think we needed 
to take a public and aggressive stance with the Government of Co- 
lombia. 

We were the first to indict Ochoa. We brought the information to 
the Spanish. The Spanish police arrested him. For them then to 
allow a Colombian charge which merely mirrored our charges and 
to consider that and send him back to Colombia without our Gov- 
ernment expressing outrage and making a public expression of dis- 
appointment was in my estimation a big mistake. 

Senator Kerry. Were there allegations that the Colombians paid 
their way out of that? 

Mr. Gregorie. Any time we deal with a Colombian drug lord, 
there are always allegations that they have paid their way out, and 
there is information from several sources that indicate that. 

Senator Kerry. Now, how would you describe the case that you 
have put together — and I really congratulate you for doing it — on 
General Noriega? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, it is really not proper for a lawyer to com- 
ment on the credibility. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask that differently. That is a good point 
and I should not have asked it as openendedly as that. 

But what are the standards by which you make a judgment as to 
whether or not you will bring an indictment? 
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Mr. Gregorie. The standard is whether or not there is credible 
evidence which we feel we can corroborate and whether or not we 
feel that that credible evidence would constitute proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt to a Miami jury. 

Senator Kerry. For what did you specifically indict General Nor- 
iega? 

Mr. Gregorie. In particular, he was charged with what is known 
as a RICO offense. That is, he, working along with various drug 
lords, primarily the Medellin cartel, operated an enterprise which 
provided protection, assistance in several different fashions, to 
assist the drug lords to use Panama to assist the narcotics oper- 
ations. 

Senator Kerry. And obviously, by virtue of your willingness to 
proceed against an international Figure, you applied the highest 
standards to your judgments about the credibility of your case? 

Mr. Gregorie. We reviewed it time and time again. We put it 
through every test that we could possibly do, and we were satisfied 
that we could go to court and present the best case possible. 

Senator Kerry. Just a little while ago, our General who heads 
the U.S. Southern Command in Panama said that there is no real 
evidence against General Noriega being involved in narcotics. 

Are you familiar with that statement? 

Mr. Gregorie. I am not familiar with the General, either. And 
since he is not familiar with me, nor has he been in my files re- 
cently, I do not know how he makes that statement. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let us try to settle this issue once and for 
all, because I think it is important in terms of U.S. policy. If the 
General in charge of the SOUTHCOM in July of 1988, after the in- 
dictment, is somehow insinuating that there is not any evidence, 
something is wrong; is there not? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, there is something wrong in the level of 
communication. I have not disclosed all my witnesses to a number 
of people. There is a memorandum that was gone over in the De- 
partment of Justice and we discussed the case there. 

The General was not present to my knowledge at that discussion. 
I am the one who developed the case. There are higher level offi- 
cials, the U.S. attorney who was with me, who may have had dis- 
cussions with other folks. But I am really the person who dealt 
with the witnesses, placed them before the grand jury, and de- 
briefed them all. 

So, for someone else to try to evaluate the case without speaking 
to me or at least having had an opportunity to look or evaluate my 
evidence is just a mistake. 

Senator Kerry. For him to make a public statement to that 
effect goes to the core of the perceptions that would be created 
within the region about who knows what and who is saying what; 
would it not? 

Mr. Gregorie. It certainly does. It indicates to me that once 
again people in decisionmaking positions are not coordinating with 
folks that are in the actual trenches making the cases. 

Senator Kerry. Let me comment on this, because you are not 
here to draw a judgment or conclusion. But let me say that as an 
observer of foreign policy, this goes to the core of why General Nor- 
iega is still in power. If the Commander of SOUTHCOM is able to 
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send a message in July 1988 that there is somehow less than credi- 
ble evidence or no evidence that General Noriega is involved in 
these kinds of activities, then General Noriega is sitting down 
there still believing that he has a sweetheart relationship with 
some entities of the U.S. Government, and none less important, ob- 
viously, than the U.S. Armed Forces. 

And it is just incomprehensible to me that our seriousness about 
a drug war is being reduced by virtue of this kind of comment. And 
I think it undercuts the credibility of the U.S. attorney’s office. 

Mr. Gregorie. I think it undercuts the credibility of our judicial 
system. We presented this case to a grand jury, citizens of the 
United States, 23. They sat and listened to the evidence for over 6 
months. They made the determination that there was probable 
cause to believe that a crime had been committed and he had com- 
mitted it. 

I know a lot of people sometimes say the grand jury process is a 
rubberstamp, but they have not been before grand juries. They are 
citizens like you and I, who questioned everything. And they lis- 
tened to the evidence and they found that there was probable 
cause. 

Now, admittedly that is not proof beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
the evidence was not cross-examined. And there are a lot of other 
issues that must be brought up in a court of law, and the man is 
presumed innocent until we prove him guilty. 

But it is not as if we dreamed this case up out of our heads. We 
presented it to a grand jury — 23 citizens sat and listened to the tes- 
timony. 

Senator Kerry. Was the indictment coordinated with other 
branches of Government, specifically the State Department, the 
NSC, and the White House? 

Mr. Gregorie. I can only tell you that I went twice to the Justice 
Department and laid out the case. I saw Steve Trott in October and 
Jack Lawn in October 1987. They heard the evidence. They saw 
what I was doing. They encouraged me to continue in my investiga- 
tion. 

And I believe that they then, pursuant to their authority, took 
the information to people in the other agencies and higher up the 
line. 

Senator Kerry. Do you feel that the State Department has given 
you the kind of support that you need in order to deal with corrup- 
tion overseas? 

Mr. Gregorie. No, unfortunately I think there is a real lack in 
communication. I am not sure that the State Department under- 
stands how our judicial system works, which is a real problem. 

And No. 2, as I said before, their priorities are not the same as 
ours. We need to have the State Department on board and seeing 
the narcotics issue as a priority of the U.S. Government and have 
them make that clear to the countries in which they are operating. 

It is far more often that they are concerned that our criminal 
prosecutions and investigations are upsetting the equilibrium in 
the host country where they are attempting to operate. 

Senator Kerry. We have a certification process, and the State 
Department has to make a judgment in recommending whether or 
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not a country is fully cooperating with us. Are you familiar with 
that process? 

Mr. Gregorie. I am. 

Senator Kerry. Do you think that process is an adequate way of 
making the judgment about whether or not people are cooperating? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, in view of the countries that have been cer- 
tified in the past and their performance in the narcotics area, I 
think that there is a failure somewhere in the process. 

Senator Kerry. Can you be more explicit? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, I think certainly the attitude of Mexico, the 
problems in Colombia, the difficulties in Peru and Bolivia, the po- 
litical difficulties we are having in the Bahamas, although to some 
degree it has improved, the fact that we still are having tremen- 
dous difficulties with problems arising in other Central American 
countries — I am not sure that we are careful enough in who we 
certify and who we do not. 

Senator Kerry. What do you think the problem is? Why is it 
that, when we have something as insidious as narcotics — I mean, 
we have got every community in this country now threatened by 
crack, crack houses all over the place, kids able to buy a crystal of 
crack for less than a candy bar, something like 40 million Ameri- 
cans who have used drugs, thousands a day trying it for the first 
time. 

We understand how it is threatening a lot of institutions. Ten 
percent of the Miami Police Department I understand was caught 
up in the narcotics scheme; is that accurate? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes. Hopefully we have cleaned that up now, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Kerry. Ten percent of a whole police department was 
polluted by virtue of this. 

And yet there is such a discrepancy between a State Department 
looking at a Mexico or a Bahamas and being willing to say they are 
not cooperating. What is the problem? 

Mr. Gregorie. I think, Senator, it goes back to days when, cer- 
tainly when I was a boy, we were worried about the cold war. We 
are still fighting, as the agents put it, the godless Communist con- 
spiracy. And that worry, every time we deal with a neighbor where 
the threat may turn Communist tomorrow, leads foreign policy 
pundits to say, “Well, it is more important to deal with that issue 
than worry about the fact that there are narcotics traveling 
through their borders.” 

Senator Kerry. And is it your belief, based on your prosecutorial 
experience and based on the people you have talked to and the evi- 
dence that you have seen, that the foreign policy goal of fighting 
communism within Central America has taken precedence over the 
narcotics war? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, certainly, in view of the fact that it is cov- 
ered by the national security blanket, it gets precedence, because 
there is no way to penetrate that area. And so when decisions are 
made and you say, why is a decision made that way, well, it is na- 
tional security, and that is as far as you get. 

Senator Kerry. As a prosecutor, you have run into this national 
security blanket in your efforts to try to deal with cases? 
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Mr. Gregorie. Certainly. I do not mean to minimize it, Senator. 
Certainly we need to have foreign intelligence and 

Senator Kerry. We all agree on that. I do not minimize it either. 
I believe in a CIA that is strong and capable and that has an intel- 
ligence gathering capability second to none. 

I do not believe in one that sanctions illegal activities, and I do 
not believe in one that breaks the law, particularly in a way that 
might involve injury to our own citizens. 

And there has been evidence — it is not conclusive, but there has 
been evidence of that. I just do not believe in that. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Chairman, on that point, and I do not want 
to interfere with your train of thought, but that is what concerns 
me, Mr. Gregorie. You are in the trench warfare of fighting against 
drugs. And in the past, if you really have a war on drugs or you 
have a war in a particular foreign policy area where you are trying 
to accomplish something, you back off on something in the national 
security area which is of a lower importance if your other objective 
is so important. 

And what I am just staggered by is that when I was a U.S. attor- 
ney and through all those years, the sixties and seventies, cocaine 
was 1, 2, 5 grams. It was whatever the expensive part of the trade 
was. And when you talk to me about tons of cocaine, one case of 58 
tons or however many this cartel sent in — I think it was something 
like 3,000 tons was mentioned in some of this material. 

I just cannot imagine when we talk about 1 ton, 2,000 or 1,000 
kilos — a kilo is roughly equivalent to 2.2 pounds. In other word, 
1,000 kilos would cover a whole part of a room here. 

To think how many people are involved in using that amount. 
You have the one case, going back to the Noriega case, of 300 kilos. 
That is 600 pounds. That would make a pile that would cover the 
whole distance between us in this room. And people are taking this 
all the way from crystals. 

It is endemic, and therefore what we are trying to do here is to 
say that if we are going to have a war on drugs, and you are one of 
the soldiers in that war, that the national security interest should 
not just be automatically blanketing it. 

And that is why I asked you about the rogue operation. If we 
have had a group of people conducting an operation that you do 
not know about and you are then shut off or prevented from get- 
ting the documents to sustain your informants and the others that 
are in it, then that concerns me. 

I want to see that something is done about it, that that operation 
is brought under control. And any suggestions that you have of 
how we do that would be useful. It used to be that we could talk 
with the CIA heads or with Justice internal security who used to 
come over and talk to the Criminal Division. And we were still 
chasing Communists then. 

I remember the guy who reamed out the gun barrels, and that 
we took up the McCarren Act cases on and so on. But they would 
at least say to us, “Well, we would prefer that you hold off for 
now.” 

I do not see that happening in what you are saying, because 
there is a qualitative jump in the amount of drugs involved. So, I 
would like your suggestions as to what this committee might rec- 
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ommend or what some of us as individual Senators might recom- 
mend so that there would be a war on drugs and not just a pursuit 
of every Communist conspiracy or every governmental blip that is 
on the screen, because the Caribbean is that. 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, Senator, there is a Classified Information 
Procedures Act which Congress has passed. However, that does not 
allow for the kinds of exchange of information we are talking 
about. 

What we need to do is extend that kind of procedure so that 
there is a check on the intelligence activities. And admittedly 

Senator Adams. Is that the one that Judge Giselle is talking 
about when he says that he cannot proceed with this North trial 
because the defense cannot get the classification of some docu- 
ments. Is that the thing? Because I sure do not like that thing. 

I think that is a turkey. 

Mr. Gregorie. What it does, Senator, it allows the court to exam- 
ine these sensitive documents in camera and then get a clearance 
for defense counsel, allow them to come into a secure space and 
review the documents for his purpose, and determine what docu- 
ments — 

Senator Adams. And you think we should be thinking about 
that? 

Mr. Gregorie. I think you need to go far further than that. I 
think that there needs to be a procedure where there are individ- 
uals in this Justice Department and prosecutors who are working 
on cases who have access to that kind of material, and that there 
be an exchange; if there is intelligence information about a nation- 
al case, that it must be exchanged, that the intelligence agencies be 
put on a duty to do that, and if they violate the duty that there is 
going to be some sort of criminal sanction for violating it. 

Senator Kerry. Can I intercede here? 

Do you really think that the reason some of these people do not 
share the information is because they are afraid that it is going to 
compromise it? 

Mr. Gregorie. They have an unwarranted fear of compromising 
their procedures. I mean, we do undercover operations every day. 

Senator Kerry. If one of our major goals is to fight drugs and we 
have information that involves that, you would think that the only 
way you are going to put that information to useful purpose is to 
share it with the prosecutor, unless something else is going on. 

Mr. Gregorie. In their world just having the intelligence is suffi- 
cient. Then they know what the other guy is doing and they take 
countermeasures. Having intelligence is useless to a prosecutor, be- 
cause he has got to have evidence. He has got to be able to go out 
and use that intelligence in some way. And we do not even know 
what the intelligence is, so we cannot make a determination how to 
use it. 

Senator Kerry. Prime Minister Pindling recently said that your 
prosecutions of international leaders are “gunboat diplomacy of a 
modern style.” 

Do you want to comment? 

Mr. Gregorie. I did not see any gunboats. I saw a Federal grand 
jury of citizens who charged that they found probable cause to be- 
lieve that crimes had been committed. And if we were using a gun- 
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boat, I would say we probably would have defendants in court and 
you would see trials right now. 

The problem is that we have not used the gunboat; we have used 
diplomacy that has thus far failed, because the narcotics traffickers 
who are poisoning our community are still out there, unprosecuted. 

Senator Kerry. Increasingly, we have heard testimony about 
Haiti. You deal with Little Haiti. Did you hear the testimony yes- 
terday at all of Roger Biamby and Tom Cash? 

Mr. Gregorie. No, I did not. 

Senator Kerry. They talked about an increasing amount of cor- 
ruption in Haiti itself, military involvement in narcotics traffick- 
ing, the Miami River being a major problem now. 

Is that in fact an increasing problem? 

Mr. Gregorie. Oh, there is a very increasing problem. Haiti has 
become a landing point, a transshipment point, for cocaine. There 
are a number of Colombians who have taken up residence in Haiti. 

The Haitian Government most recently, however, has been at- 
tempting to stem that Colombian takeover of the country. But — 
well, maybe that is a little strong. But there has been a large move 
of Colombians into Haiti. There are numerous ranches and landing 
strips that are being used. 

Haiti is on the edge of our radar system, and if you get behind 
the mountains it is possible to avoid the U.S. radar systems and 
bring the cocaine in there, then transship it from there. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Chairman, may I just interject there. 

I do not want to see the military enforcing the civilian laws of 
the United States. 

But if we are going to use it for intelligence, if you put an 
AW ACS plane up over the island of Haiti, you would open it up 
just like a great big road map; would you not? 

Mr. Gregorie. The problem you would have is once you identi- 
fied planes coming in — and you would identify an awful lot of 
them — what are you going to do? Who do you call on the ground to 
go chase that plane and find out what he is bringing in? 

Who is going to seize the narcotics and then arrest the people 
who are there? Who is going to bring them to trial. 

Senator Adams. I understand this is not the answer, but I have 
had several witnesses here talk about the fact that we have got a 
radar blanket, we have a gap out there, which I understand. But 
you can fill that gap. 

And once you have, then your problem is to put those agents on 
the ground. And I have a little problem with the testimony we had, 
Mr. Chairman, on the Government of Haiti, where somebody said 
that the United States indicted Colonel Paul, and then he got fired 
and then Haiti had a coup and now he is back in, and they say this 
is not drug related. 

That kind of is difficult for me to follow. Maybe I do not know all 
the things about Colonel Paul. 

If we do have an effort on the ground at that point, at least we 
would begin to have a war on drugs, but we do not seem to be 
using any of the very simple things that we have potentially avail- 
able to do this, to say to the people that are there, the agents that 
you have on the ground, this is moving in and out. 


* 
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Because from what I understand about the Haiti operation, you 
have got a safe haven in Haiti and they are coming up the Miami 
River and going into Little Haiti. And from the amounts you are 
talking about, they are sending it by ship now; is that right? 

Mr. Gregorie. There is no question that the largest portions of 
cocaine coming into the United States currently are coming in in 
cargo containers and in ships. I think the recent seizures indicate 
that. 

That is not to say that the boats and planes have been stopped. 
They are still bringing it that way, but it is economically most prof- 
itable to bring it in in larger shipments. It has gone from the gem 
of the narcotics industry to, as I say, the fast food industry. It is 
like a Big Mac hamburger. They have to have it in such quantity 
that they making a profit from it. 

I think, Senator, the problem is that we only have two DEA 
agents in Haiti. So, if you had that radar up there 

Senator Adams. And they do not speak French. 

Mr. Gregorie [continuing]. You will have a heck of a time 
having them chase around where the planes are landing, unless 
you have got the army of Haiti which is honest and upright and 
not being run by a military dictator whose interests are not in 
stopping drugs. 

Unless you have that, having the radar is not going to do you 
much good. 

Senator Adams. Suppose you just had a simple radio transmis- 
sion that these planes are coming into the area and these do not 
have flight plans. Then you have something to say to the Govern- 
ment of Haiti about where to go and what to do. Then you would 
not get the answer that we have got 40 landing strips and we do 
not know who is coming in. They would at least know. 

I see this as something that will probably last to the end of both 
of our lives, this kind of a fight. And I just do not like all these 
statements that we have got a war, but then we do not do the 
things that help you put together cases and we automatically are 
saying that nothing can be done with these governments. 

And I think to do something with the government, you have to 
have a plan where you say, this information is available to you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator Adams. 

We are just about to finish up this round. I see there is a vote on. 
Subsequent to the last couple of questions, we will go vote and then 
return. 

At that time we will hear the testimony of Mr. Nestor Sanchez 
and then, time providing, we will begin, I hope, with the testimony 
of Frank Camper. 

Have you ever heard the name Peter Glibbery? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes, I have. 

Senator Kerry. Steven Carr? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Did those names come to you some time in 1986, 
1985-86? 

Mr. Gregorie. I think it was 1986. 
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Senator Kerry. And do you recognize those names as names of 
people who had information or were involved in drugs and arms 
shipments in Florida? 

Mr. Gregorie. I wasn’t familiar with their involvement in drugs. 
I was familiar with their involvement in the Iran-Contra incident 
and the supply, the sending of arms and people to Nicaragua to 
fight. 

Senator Kerry. And do you have evidence now in your office — I 
want to try to phrase this in a way that preserves the integrity of 
the prosecutorial process. 

You have evidence, do you not, of illegal shipments of weapons 
out of Florida being flown down to Central America; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, I would say if you can wait until tomorrow I 
will be able to answer it. There are some charges that are under 
seal and I do not want to violate that sealing order. 

Senator Kerry. I know. That is why I am trying to ask this in a 
way — but you are aware of my office having made some of that in- 
formation available to you back in 1986; is that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes, that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. And you are aware of allegations that I was 
making in 1986 about those illegal shipments; is that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And you are suggesting to me that I may in fact 
be pleased tomorrow with some news that we are going to hear; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. Well, Senator, I am always pleased when justice is 
done. And if that occurs tomorrow morning, then I hope that will 
please you as well. 

Senator Kerry. I am always pleased when justice is done, too. 
Sometimes it takes longer than one thinks, but I am pleased. I 
mean that. 

A couple of last questions. Senator Adams was asking — and we 
are at the back end of the vote, so I am in trouble here. 

I was really interested in getting your comment on the front-end 
loading in this system, and then the problem that you face in the 
U.S. attorney’s office. I understand you have less U.S. attorneys 
now than you did before the drug war began; is that correct? 

Mr. Gregorie. That is not quite correct, Senator. When I came in 
1982, we were down to about — well, we were not down. We were 
just increasing. The southern district of Florida had really been un- 
dermanned for some time. 

We have increased it substantially since when I arrived in 1982. 
However, in the last year and a half, we were told we should go to 
112 assistants. We did that. We were told about 8 months ago that 
we were to reduce back to 103, and now we are told we have to go 
back to 94. 

Senator Kerry. So, at a time when we are supposedly fighting 
the drug war, which you have said we are not doing in very clear 
terms, you have been reduced in your ability to move drug cases 
through the system? 

Mr. Gregorie. Oh, that is absolutely true. Unfortunately, we 
have major cases that are being held up because we do not have 
enough prosecutors to deal with them. 
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Senator Kerry. And we do not have enough jails, cells, beds? 

Mr. Gregorie. Not even close. 

Senator Kerry. And we do not have enough courts? 

Mr. Gregorie. Certainly not enough courts or judges. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. Gregorie, I want to thank you. I think 
your testimony has been very, very helpful. You have really provid- 
ed, I think, a very candid and frank assessment. 

I think you are to be congratulated for that, and I particularly 
want to tell you that from my perspective as a former prosecutor I 
think you deserve tremendous plaudits for the cases you are bring- 
ing, for the professionalism you are bringing to your office. And I 
really do congratulate you for that. 

I thank you for taking the time to be here. 

We will stand in recess for about 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. The hearings will come 
back to order. 

Mr. Sanchez, I would ask you please if you would, please, to 
stand so that I can swear you in. Would you raise your right hand, 
please? 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Sanchez. I do. 

Senator Kerry. If you would state your full name, please, for the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF NESTOR D. SANCHEZ, FORMER DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FOR LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Sanchez. Nestor D. Sanchez. 

Senator Kerry. And Mr. Sanchez, where do you reside? 

Mr. Sanchez. In Leesburg, VA. 

Senator Kerry. You are currently occupied as? 

Mr. Sanchez. I am retired, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Now, I just want the record to show that you 
have appeared here voluntarily and that you have been talking 
with our staff on an ongoing basis and cooperating. We are very 
grateful to you for your assistance in that respect. 

What was your last U.S. Government occupation? 

Mr. Sanchez. I retired in February 1987 from the Department of 
Defense, where since August 1981 I had been the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Inter-American Affairs. 

I continue as a consultant, as you are aware, Mr. Chairman, for 
the Department of Defense. 

Senator Kerry. At this point in time, while you have retired, you 
are an advisor to the Defense Department even up to this moment? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. On a consulting basis? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, it’s my understanding, Mr. Sanchez, that 
you do have an opening statement you wish to make? 

Mr. Sanchez. I have some comments that I would like to make, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Again, good afternoon. I am pleased to come before the commit- 
tee to discuss one of the gravest problems facing our hemisphere, 
and that is narcotics. I believe we all saw the current Washington 
Post-ABC poll conducted in late May, in which the American 
public cited narcotics as the most critical threat facing our Nation 
today. 

I commend you and your committee for taking up this subject, 
and hopefully we can come out from these hearings and continue 
to do those things that are necessary to get this epidemic under 
control. 

I for one have long recognized the threat of international narcot- 
ics trafficking, and we had long discussions with your staff, as you 
mentioned, last year, in which I tried to pass on at least what I 
knew for background on this menace. 

As Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, I also sought to focus the administration and the American 
public’s attention on narcotics trafficking and the need to act deci- 
sively in combating it. I also sought to increase awareness of the 
linkage between narcotics trafficking in the hemisphere and terror- 
ism and subversion. 

Now again, that is another debate, but the overall linkages is 
what I am talking about, the terrorism that is involved with nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

I believe that no individual or government in this hemisphere, or 
indeed the world, is immune to narcotics trafficking. Narcotics traf- 
fickers target each and every one of our citizens. They seek relent- 
lessly to tempt our citizens into using narcotics. 

They are constantly searching throughout the hemisphere for 
new locations for cultivation and processing, as well as for new 
routes for transportation. They are constantly probing for vulnera- 
bilities, not only in governments but in our societies, militaries, 
and other institutions which they can corrupt, exploit, and inte- 
grate into their trafficking networks. 

And I believe you have seen plenty of that, as reported by many 
of your witnesses to the committee. 

Narcotics, in other words, are universal; it is a universal threat. 
The U.S. Government cannot act alone. It needs the support first of 
all the American people and our institutions in this country, and it 
also needs the cooperation of the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and their governments. 

I say Western Hemisphere because my comments this afternoon 
will be limited to this hemisphere. We recognize that we also have 
the same narcotics problem in the Far East, and other parts of the 
world, but I won’t talk to that this afternoon. 

I think we should ask ourselves what the role of the United 
States should be in looking at this problem. At the outset, I would 
like to emphasize what I believe at least is an important point: We 
should not entirely blame Latin American and Caribbean countries 
for the problems that we face in this country. 

We too bear the responsibility. We provide a vast and profitable 
market. According to the DEA — and I know you have heard these 
figures before — drug use in the United States is higher than in any 
other Western industrialized country in the world. 
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Marijuana is used one or more times a month by an estimated 
18.2 million Americans. As many as 5.5 million Americans use co- 
caine at least once a month. The DEA estimates there are half a 
million heroin addicts in the United States. 

In other words, 10 percent of the population over the age of 12 
are regular users of marijuana and 3 percent are regular users of 
cocaine. Estimates of the size of the market vary, but even the low 
end estimates of the size of the market are staggering. 

Recent DEA estimates put the entire retail market at almost $59 
billion, including $17 billion for marijuana, $20 billion for cocaine, 
and $14 billion for heroin. Other estimates put the value of retail 
trade as high as $110 billion, or even closer to $300 billion when 
you consider all the money that is in that particular trade and in- 
dustry today. 

Just think of that, it is the size of the defense budget of the 
United States. For this we provide the market, the large part of 
the market. 

We must recognize another important point, I believe. As a gov- 
ernment and as a people, we have consistently underestimated the 
challenge posed by narcotics. Few if any of us realized how quickly 
demand in the United States would grow and how fast cultivation, 
processing, and trafficking would develop. 

In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, narcotics was a relatively 
minor industry. It has now become a large and growing industry. 
Consistently, we have found ourselves running far behind the nar- 
cotics industry, attempting to play catchup. 

We have rarely, if ever, had the initiative and have largely been 
on the defensive. I recognize that and I want to talk a little bit 
about policy. Certainly Congress, as demonstrated by these hear- 
ings, and the American people are impatient. They want results 
immediately. They want policies to succeed immediately. And I 
agree with their feelings. But we should, I believe, and we must un- 
derstand a few of the basic facts. 

First, there is no panacea. There is no correct policy. Our adver- 
saries have the initiative. There are many of them. They are deter- 
mined, they are inventive. They have money and adapt quickly. 

We have to be quicker. We cannot be sure whether a particular 
policy will work. We can, however, be sure that one policy which is 
set in concrete will not work forever. Traffickers eventually will 
find a way to surmount and end run it. 

We have to be innovative, we have to be flexible, and we have to 
experiment. We need constant analysis, constant updating of our 
policies, and constant redeployment of our assets. 

Headlines do not work. The story is not in allegations of who’s 
involved, Contra involvement in narcotics trafficking or what. In 
fact, narcotics trafficking has thoroughly penetrated two continents 
and the Caribbean. 

Recriminations don’t work. Narcotics trafficking is not a subject, 
as you have mentioned here and I heard you mention this morn- 
ing, and so has Senator McConnell, a subject, or should not be in 
any way a subject of partisan politics. It is not a subject for finger- 
pointing. It diverts attention from the true source of the problem. 
We need policies which will take us to the year 2000, not through 
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the next election. We need, in short, long-term bipartisan strate- 
gies. 

The March 1986 Report of the President’s Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime on America’s drug habit contains a comprehensive list 
of valuable and practical recommendations on the entire spectrum 
of problems. They include interdiction, intelligence, domestic inves- 
tigation and prosecution, foreign assistance, crop control, and 
demand reduction. 

The recommendations should be in my belief the groundwork for 
our policies. 

Our strategy against narcotics, narcotics trafficking, should be 
an aggressive one. It should be innovative and comprehensive. We 
should take the battle to the narcotics traffickers and make them 
pay a high price for doing business in this hemisphere. 

Let us ask ourselves, or at least what I believe the ingredients 
for such a policy should be. First and most important, we must act 
decisively to cut demand in this country. If we are to lead the 
Western Hemisphere in the struggle against narcotics trafficking, 
we have to set the high standards in this country. 

We must become intolerant of drug usage and preach intoler- 
ance. This means rigorous efforts to dissuade Americans from 
using drugs. That is, policies such as testing in the workplace, par- 
ticularly for public service employees, in sensitive positions such as 
the transportation industry, stiff sentencing for trafficking and 
usage, and effective public campaigns, education campaigns. 

Second, we must act decisively against production in the United 
States. Few people I fear realize that we are a large producer of 
marijuana, that the share of domestic production in the United 
States in the U.S. market is growing as it supplants the foreign 
production in this very lucrative market. 

How seriously should Latin American countries consider our de- 
mands that they act against their producers if they consider us 
lackadaisical in our efforts in our own country? This requires rigor- 
ous efforts at eradication in the United States. 

It means joint Federal, State, and local efforts to search and de- 
stroy cultivation and processing facilities. It means stiff sentencing 
requirements. 

Third, we must act effectively against cultivation and trafficking 
in Latin America. We should use every means at our disposal, in- 
cluding the military, in those countries to assist Latin American 
and Caribbean countries in their efforts to destroy cultivation. 

I want to underscore their efforts because in many cases we have 
been wanting to destroy their crops, creating all kinds of other 
problems with the foreign countries with whom we are dealing. 

We also have to go after the processing and trafficking facilities. 
We should also pursue traffickers relentlessly, bringing them to 
justice, and seizing their assets. The Comprehensive Forfeiture Act 
of 1984, in fact, is precisely the sort of legislation that we need. As 
you know, it puts the ill-gotten profits from drug trafficking at risk 
and defines the property subject to forfeiture to include real prop- 
erty, and gives the U.S. interest in forfeitable property back to the 
time of the commission of the act that gives rise to that forfeiture. 
So, it is a good law. It leaves it up to the trafficker to prove that he 
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is not involved, and we seize his assets that we think are involved 
in that particular act. 

Fourth, we must act intelligently and subtly. We should not hold 
an entire country responsible for the actions of a few of its people. 
We should not cut off all assistance as the results of the transgres- 
sions of a few or the inability of a government to act entirely in 
accordance with our wishes. We must build support in each coun- 
try gradually and patiently. This means that we should continue to 
fund institutions and groups which are allies in the struggle 
against narcotics, despite that a government may or may not want 
or do what they think we should. 

What are the implications of all of this? In short, we need tough 
policies at home and abroad. Our ability to act within the United 
States depends only upon the will of the American people. Frankly, 
until recently, there was a noticeable indifference among most 
Americans toward narcotics. This appears, thank God, to be chang- 
ing. Moral outrage is growing. 

Abroad, we face a more complicated situation. We would be for- 
tunate if we could act unilaterally, if we could send American 
troops into Colombia to destroy coca production labs, if we could 
send special forces to seize traffickers. But gentlemen, we cannot. 
We cannot do that. We cannot act unilaterally and expect success 
in our requests for cooperation. 

Latin American and Caribbean governments are sovereign gov- 
ernments. More importantly, they could easily impede the unilater- 
al U.S. efforts. Furthermore, we do not have the resources the 
manpower or the leverage to go it alone. In other words, any antin- 
arcotics effort must include the support of our Latin American and 
Caribbean allies. 

I would like to underscore the last word, “allies.” We should 
treat Latin American countries as our allies in this fight. We 
should treat them as equals rather than condescend to them. We 
should seek their counsel rather than dictate to them. We should 
seek their cooperation and coordination in order to coordinate our 
actions with them rather than act and try to act unilaterally. 

This means that we have to build consensus with Latin Ameri- 
can governments and Latin American peoples. This is a difficult 
process. Latin American governments, particularly the new demo- 
cratic governments are weak. They face public and institutional 
skepticism about their durability and effectiveness. They have im- 
mense problems besides narcotics. High on their lists are economic, 
social, and political development in each of these countries. 

Like many countries, they are indecisive. And like many govern- 
ments, they have been slow to recognize the threat posed by nar- 
cotics and narcotics trafficking. The people of Latin American have 
also been slow to recognize the threat. Moreover, many benefit di- 
rectly or indirectly from the narcotics trafficking. 

This, Mr. Chairman, certainly is a difficult challenge, but we 
have been making progress. The governments increasingly recog- 
nize that narcotics trafficking presents many dangers, few benefits, 
and that the impact of drugs cannot be localized or contained. 
Their governments, their militaries, their institutions are being 
corrupted. Their people are being addicted. 
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This consensus will be, I would hope, the foundation of the sort 
of tough policy we need which will allow joint actions against traf- 
ficking up to and including the use of military force in those coun- 
tries. 

I would like to say one word on indictments, since that has come 
up before, but I am not a lawyer, so I do not want to get into the 
details of it, but looking at it more from the policy point of view, 
one issue which has arisen recently is that of indictment of foreign 
dealers. Indictments are a powerful weapon, and a weapon of 
which we should make use, but we should ensure, I believe, that we 
use it effectively and that we aim it properly. 

This in effect means we should act in concert with Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean governments. While this action would not 
depose the leaders, it would isolate foreign leaders who are guilty 
of drug trafficking and entrap them in their own countries. It 
would also focus the force of hemisphericwide moral outrage on 
these leaders, provided we work it in concert with the other coun- 
tries. 

I’d like to mention a word on resources. The battle against nar- 
cotics in the Western Hemisphere will certainly take resources. 
Narcotics trafficking is not pennyante crime. It is, as we know, ex- 
tremely lucrative, highly profitable, and narcotics traffickers have 
more than enough money to corrupt governments, militaries, and 
other institutions. 

They have more than enough money to entrap others into the 
narcotics industry and to buy the loyalties of peoples, towns, and 
regions. 

We are doing much less. Our economic assistance to the region 
last year totaled $550 million in fiscal year 1988 in economic assist- 
ance. It totaled $132 million in security military assistance. And I 
believe that the best figures that I have seen that DEA and INM at 
State spent approximately $82 million last year. 

And then, as we know, much of this assistance, especially the 
economic assistance, was concentrated on assisting the Central 
American democracies. 

Now, we talked before about innovation. I would like to stress 
the importance of innovation in the struggle against trafficking, 
particularly institutional innovation. We have to reform our insti- 
tutions to meet new challenges such as narcotics trafficking. The 
military is a prime example in our country. Our military is struc- 
tured to fight large-scale engagements in Europe and in Asia 
against conventional forces, and it is not structured to fight the 
threats we face in Latin America and the Caribbean, including nar- 
cotics trafficking. We need, in fact, small, mobile units which are 
able to work closely with Latin American and Caribbean units, and 
which are able to do so discreetly with joint approval of both our 
Governments, of all governments involved. 

We also have to reform our multinational institutions. We need 
to direct, for example, the Inter-American Defense Board and other 
hemispheric institutions toward these new threats. We have, for 
example, to develop a consensus, and the institutions necessary for 
joint operations against narcotics traffickers. 

To accomplish any antinarcotics initiative, we must have, as you 
have stated here many times before, but we must have bipartisan 
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support. We must build on the successes of our current programs 
and develop forwardthinking strategies. There is a necessity to go 
after the kingpin and their organizations. The laundering of drug 
money, the huge drug profits must be discovered and stopped. 

However, we must be careful in the indiscriminate use of indict- 
ments, again due to the jurisdictional limitations of the law, and 
realize that an indictment in and of itself cannot resolve the drug 
problem. 

We must consider the full scope of our actions and relations with 
our neighbors. The problems of the region include the phenomenon 
of narcotics which is rooted, and we can never forget this, rooted in 
deep social and economic problems which must be addressed over 
the long term. 

Thus far, Mr. Chairman, I have not mentioned Panama or Nor- 
iega. The challenge of narcotics goes far beyond Panama or Nor- 
iega. As the committee has received extensive testimony on 
Panama and on Noriega, I would offer the following comments. 

First, I believe it must be made clear that no one that I know 
believes or has believed that Noriega should remain in power. Dis- 
cussions have centered on the most effective form to ensure his de- 
parture and to fulfill the policy objectives we set in the summer of 
1987, free and democratic elections in Panama, the military’s 
return to their barracks, and Panamanian responsibility for solving 
Panamanian problems. 

Second, economic pressure alone will not force national leaders 
from office in the short or medium term. I believe history clearly 
demonstrates and has demonstrated this. 

Third, we should be prepared to act and act decisively if the 
canal is threatened. Under the Neutrality Treaty we have the right 
and responsibility to defend the security of the canal. We should of 
course be judicious in defining that threat and make clear that we 
are prepared to invoke the treaty at any time the security of the 
canal is threatened. Otherwise, as I said, we should permit the 
Panamanian people to assume responsibility for their own political 
and economic fates. 

Mr. Chairman, if you would be so kind and permit me just a few 
more minutes, I would like to clarify for the committee, the public, 
and for the sake of my own reputation, some false accusations, 
based on rumor, I may say, that have been made in previous hear- 
ings before your committee. 

Senator Kerry. Please proceed. 

Mr. Sanchez. First, my relationship with General Noriega. I 
want to say that that relationship has been strictly an official rela- 
tionship. I have no personal or business relationship with General 
Noriega, contrary to what Panamanian intelligence may or may 
not have reported. 

It is true, as has been reported to you, that in my official position 
I was introduced to General Noriega in the mid-1970’s. I have not 
seen or talked to the General since 1985. At that time I did make 
a n official telephone call to him that was coordinated fully and at 
the request of the Department of State. 

In my position as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Inter-American Affairs, I was not responsible for official liaison 
with General Noriega. 
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Second, I do not work for the Panama Canal Commission, as was 
also reported to your committee. I am a member of the Panama 
Canal Consultative Committee, to which I was appointed by Presi- 
dent Reagan in 1983. For your information, the other two U.S. 
members are Hensen Moore and Joel Pritchard, both former Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I am also, a I mentioned before, a consultant to DOD. I give 
advice when it is asked for. I do not, again, make policy. That is 
the sole prerogative and responsibility of the Secretary of Defense. 
And I may add, it is a responsibility jealously guarded by both of 
the Secretaries for whom I have had the honor and privilege of 
working. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to clarify the record. 

Based on your desire and or understanding of last Wednesday, I 
hope that we could use the remaining time to discuss the construc- 
tive and substantive matters of policy and how we can effectively 
confront one of the most serious problems facing our Nation today. 

No hammer will fix the problem. We must work hard and dili- 
gently against all diverse elements which relate to the drug indus- 
try. I would suggest we consider the antidrug program on three 
levels. Certainly, demand, which I have talked about; then the 
interdiction at the source, which covers many of the aspects of it; 
and the interdiction at our borders. We must explore all avenues to 
halt the supply of illicit drugs. 

However, let me underline this. It is my firm belief, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all the interdiction and eradication policies in the world 
will not be effective as long as demand remains high. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I stand ready to answer your ques- 
tions or, better yet, I would say discuss realistic and practical solu- 
tions to this drug epidemic. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you, Mr. Sanchez, I appreciate that. 

I am glad you just had a few notes. If you had had a prepared 
statement, we might not have been in existence long enough to 
deal with it, but if I can — let me just ask you, you were 30 years in 
Government service; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. Over 35, almost 36. 

Senator Kerry. Over 35 years, and most of those, prior to your 
years when you came into the Defense Department, you were asso- 
ciated with the CIA; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. All of them, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. All of them. 

Mr. Sanchez. I was with the Agency over 30 years. 

Senator Kerry. I want to not step into a classified area, then. 

Let me just step aside with you for 1 minute because before I as 
a question I want to check on something. 

[Pause.] 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Sanchez. That helps 
me. I think it will help you in terms of these questions. 

During a period in the 1970’s then, you were in Spain; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, from 1976 to 1979. 

Senator Kerry. And then you returned and you were again with 
the CIA, and you were in Washington? 
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Mr. Sanchez. Yes, from 1980 to 1981, when I was appointed to 
the job at Defense. 

Senator Kerry. And you met General Noriega at some point 
when he came to Washington to meet with CIA; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. Probably in the mid-1970’s is when I was intro- 
duced to him. 

Senator Kerry. And you did know 

Mr. Sanchez. On a visit here or on a visit down there. I don’t 
remember exactly. 

Senator Kerry. But you knew that he had come to Washington. 
You had met him here also. 

Mr. Sanchez. I think this is part of what we just discussed, the 
Agency has liaison with many of the services around the world, 
and we had liaison with the Panamanian intelligence service, of 
which at that time he was the chief of the service. 

Senator Kerry. And there was — you were aware of formal liai- 
son with him at that time. 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

I am going to defer to Senator McConnell here. I have some ques- 
tions for you, but I think the minority had a particular interest in 
having you testify. 

Was that Senator D’ Amato? 

Senator McConnell. Yes, go ahead. 

Senator Kerry. When did you first meet General Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t remember the exact date, Mr. Chairman. It 
was certainly sometime in 1975, in the mid-1970’s. It was before I 
went to Spain. 

Senator Kerry. And during that period of time did you come to 
know whether or not General Noriega was helpful to U.S. interests 
in the region? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, I really had very little to do with him. I was 
working on another project at that particular time, so I wasn’t that 
familiar with what was being exchanged with the service. 

Senator Kerry. When did you first become aware of his narcotics 
trafficking efforts? 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s a difficult question to answer directly be- 
cause you must understand that going back to 1968, when Noriega 
was not even in the leadership, in the staff leadership of the Na- 
tional Guard in Panama there were already rumors of Panamani- 
an involvement in drugs but also rumors of arms trafficking and 
all kinds of deals which were taking place in Panama. 

The drug part came about, as you will recall, when General Tor- 
rijos’ brother was indicted for drug trafficking. If you want a specif- 
ic time when I became aware, other than the rumors that some- 
thing was going on, it was probably at that time. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you, at that point in time what was 
your position? Were you responsible for CIA liaison in that region? 

Mr. Sanchez. Not until 1980 and 1981 when I came back as the 
Division Chief. 

Senator Kerry. And in 1980 and 1981 did you learn at that time 
of the increased participation of General Noriega in the narcotics 
trade? 
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Mr. Sanchez. No, sir, there was no increase that we learned 
about at that time. There were rumors that there was involvement 
by the Panamanian Defense Forces, by Panamanian Government 
officials, rumors primarily, nothing that was confirmed, or hard in- 
formation on what was taking place on drug trafficking. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you about that because we keep hear- 
ing rumors and stories. If you picked up a newspaper and the news- 
paper had a story in it written by a reputable reporter who was 
known to put together credible stories, and he has good sources, 
and he can cite an instance of a Noriega imprisonment of General 
Torrijos for 3 days in his house; were you aware of that? 

Mr. Sanchez. Well, I read the story; yes. 

Senator Kerry. And it followed a significant 

Mr. Sanchez. I didn’t know that independently. I know it from 
reading the same newspaper that you read. 

Senator Kerry. And it followed a significant, apparently, sort of 
drug party sexually sadistic party in this party house that they 
had. 

Did you know of the party house as a matter of intelligence? 

Mr. Sanchez. I have never been to their party house. 

Senator Kerry. Yes, but did you know of it as a matter of dis- 
course? I mean, everybody else in Panama City knows about it. 

Mr. Sanchez. They have several places. I mean, the military do, 
Torrijos did. He had a beach house and 

Senator Kerry. Well, wasn’t he living way beyond the lifestyle of 
a General in Panama? I mean, let’s face it these guys drive around 
in fancy cars, they have big houses. You knew that. 

Mr. Sanchez. That is right. They are involved, Mr. Chairman, in 
businesses of all sorts. 

Senator Kerry. Of all sorts? 

Mr. Sanchez. Of all sorts. 

Senator Kerry. And one of the principal businesses in the region 
is narcotics trafficking. 

Mr. Sanchez. That is more recent information, if established, be- 
cause it is still an indictment at this time. And remember that 
even other people, including an individual who testified to this 
committee, reported if I read the transcripts correctly, that all of 
this started in 1984 or 1985. You may correct me on the years; but 
it was 1985 when involvement in the drug trafficking developed. 
Correct me if I am wrong, I am now repeating what I read in the 
transcripts of testimony before your committee. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you this, then. A number of wit- 
nesses have said that General Noriega was trafficking weapons — 
weapons, now — to many guerrilla groups in Central and South 
America. And we have heard extensive testimony about a ship- 
ment of weapons to the Salvadoran rebels in 1981. 

Were you aware of that? 

Mr. Sanchez. I am not aware of any information, confirmed in- 
formation, that indicates that General Noriega shipped weapons to 
the rebels, insurgents in Central America. He did help the Sandi- 
nistas in their struggle against Somoza and the Contras, and this is 
where the confusion may come about — may I finish, because there 
is confusion on this subject. To answer your question, I am not 
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aware of any information that General Noriega shipped arms to 
the insurgents in El Salvador. 

Senator Kerry. Did you learn about the PDF plane crash in El 
Salvador? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, we knew about a plane crash in El Salvador. 

Senator Kerry. What was the message of that? 

Mr. Sanchez. That arms were being shipped in from Nicaragua. 
At that time, that was the information I recall that we had. 

Senator Kerry. PDF airplane. It had PDF markings, Panamani- 
an Defense Force markings. The airplane crashed in El Salvador, 
weapons. 

Mr. Sanchez. We are talking about two different planes then, be- 
cause I do not remember 

Senator Kerry. Do you recall? 

Mr. Sanchez. I do not recall PDF markings on the plane, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Do you recall the incident in which a PDF plane 
crashed with weapons in El Salvador? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, an airplane crashed in El Salvador. I do not 
recall that it was a PDF plane. 

Senator Kerry. It was as a matter of fact. I’ll tell you that there 
is no issue about that. It was totally accepted that there were 
markings on the plane that it was a PDF airplane. 

Mr. Sanchez. Well, I didn’t know that part of it. I knew that 
there was a crash of a plane with weapons, weapons that were 
being brought into El Salvador. But I do not recall any information 
that connected it to General Noriega. 

Senator Kerry. You are familiar with the assessments that Gen- 
eral Gorman made, correct? On February 8 he testified before our 
committee. The primary thrust of his testimony was that the na- 
tional security of the United States was threatened by Latin drug 
conspiracies dramatically more successful at subversion in those 
areas than the subversion efforts from Moscow. 

Would you agree with that assessment from General Gorman? 

Mr. Sanchez. Would you clarify that? What Latin American con- 
spiracies? 

Senator Kerry. That the drug lord conspiracy, the narcotics con- 
spiracy, posed more of a national threat to us in this region and 
hemisphere than Moscow did. Do you agree with General Gorman’s 
assessment? 

Mr. Sanchez. Generally I would agree with that, and especially 
with what we have seen developing in the last few years. 

Senator Kerry. Do you believe that it’s a national security 
threat in that sense? 

Mr. Sanchez. Absolutely, it’s a national security threat to our 
country, because of the countries and individuals involved. But it’s 
one that, as I said in my comments, it’s one that has developed be- 
cause of the demand that we have for drugs in this country. 

Senator Kerry. Now, I understand that. But we’re just trying to 
get at 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, it should be of very serious concern to us, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, General Gorman also testified that if you 
want to move weapons or munitions in Latin America, the estab- 
lished networks are owned by the cartels. 
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Mr. Sanchez. Some of them are. The information that I had 
access to, indicated there is an interconnection between several 
groups. 

Now, the drug traffickers today are trying to move away from 
the subversives, from the political subversives and terrorists, be- 
cause they’re interested in making money. They’re not interested 
in ideologies or politics or anything like that, which sometimes 
interferes with their moneymaking schemes. 

This is what we have seen in Colombia. I believe General 
Gorman talked extensively about Colombia and the developments 
in Colombia. There we saw the closest, as far as I can recollect, the 
closest cooperation between the FARC, which was one of the large 
subversive groups in Colombia, and the narcotics traffickers. 

Today we see in Colombia the narcotics traffickers organizing or 
recruiting, organizing and arming their own armies, trying to get 
away from the insurgents. 

And as you can see, and I have talked to this subject many, 
many times before, it's almost a natural marriage between insur- 
gents and traffickers. The narcotics traffickers have the money; the 
insurgents need money to mount their operations. 

The terrorists in countries like Colombia, again as an example, 
control certain territory. The narcotics traffickers need that con- 
trolled territory to establish their laboratories. So, they got togeth- 
er, and we saw what happened. 

Now what is happening is that it looks like they are separating 
themselves from the political subversives and insurgents and now 
are controlling their own areas with their own troops. 

Senator Kerry. But as you well know, in Colombia the M-19 and 
the narcotics traffickers, the cartel, the Medellin cartel, went to 
war with each other for a while. 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. It was a very brutal period in Colombia. People 
were literally dismembered and hanging from lamp posts and so 
forth. 

Mr. Sanchez. And between cartels, also. 

Senator Kerry. Between cartels. 

And the problem I think you have now is that the terrorist 
groups, such as the M-19, have learned of the power of the narco- 
dollar, and they are not going to surrender that easily. 

So, there has been a very uneasy truce, and the uneasy truce 
came about because they both recognized they were slaughtering 
each other. 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s right. 

Senator Kerry. So, the fact is that it’s going to be very difficult 
for them now suddenly to disengage, and the disengagement is 
merely going to let the terrorist groups that have learned how to 
traffic, undertake the trafficking on their own. And then, as they 
become more predatory they’ll start to rub out whomever they 
need to to guarantee that the money is still flowing to support 
their political activities. 

That’s the Pandora’s box that’s come out of this. 

Mr. Sanchez. It certainly is, Senator. And that’s why, although 
there is an ongoing debate on the extent of the connection between 
the narcotics traffickers and the terrorists and the subversives, it is 
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a continuing threat whether they operate together or individually. 
I have often talked about the triple threat in Latin America, and I 
believe we have to continue to watch that triple threat in this area; 
the narcotics traffickers, the terrorists, and the subversive groups, 
who have the support of the Cubans and the Soviets. 

These three groups, and there is a lot of gray area between them 
pose a serious security threat to our country. 

Senator Kerry. People are ready and willing to admit that revo- 
lutionary groups use narcotics to support their efforts, correct? 

And people have been ready and willing to admit that FARC 
does it, right? M-19 does it; correct? 

General Gorman has said there isn’t a group in Latin America 
that hasn’t done it; correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s right. 

Senator Kerry. But the moment someone suggested in this coun- 
try that our friends the Contras might be doing it, oh, no. I mean, 
this became suddenly, of course they wouldn’t do it. 

Why do we have such trouble admitting that narcotics — I mean, 
Rob Owens writing memoes to Oliver North saying, “We’ve got a 
problem with narcotics down here.” 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t know why the debate, Mr. Chairman. The 
Contra leadership, to my knowledge, did not condone narcotics. 

Senator Kerry. Well, don’t you agree that there was sort of — I 
mean, that people try to draw lines, and it’s been unrealistic. And 
the drug war has suffered for it, I think. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Sanchez. I will repeat the comments that I just made, the 
narcotics traffickers are out to penetrate every government, socie- 
ty, group, institution, whether they are Contras, White House, or 
the Capitol of the United States. 

They’re out to do that, Senator. And I would be very surprised if 
they were not able to penetrate certain elements of the Contras’ 
operations or people who were tangentially associated with the 
Contras. 

I think that what was being said, as I recall, is that the Contras 
as an organization did not sanction, and I don’t believe it was ever 
proven that they were using narcotics money for their operations. 

Senator Kerry. Let me say something. Since day one as chair- 
man of this committee and before I became chairman of this com- 
mittee, I never made an allegation, nor have I heard one, that sug- 
gested, at least out of the Congress, that there was this formal 
thing. 

In fact, we have written letters. I have written letters to Octa- 
viano Cesar and Adolpho Chamorro saying that there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that they are specifically involved in narcotics 
trafficking. There has been no effort. We’ve tried to deal with that 
and separate it. 

But what we were asserting all along is that there was this pene- 
tration, that parts of the Contras, that the network existed, that 
the private aid network was subverting the larger goals that we 
had. 

And I think it’s been unfortunate that there’s been such a wall 
of resistance to moving on it. And the wall has, frankly, hurt our 
ability to nip this thing in the bud in some way. And now we have 
the very kind of problem that you have defined. 
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I mean, how do you separate a whole group of ideologs who have 
learned how to traffic narcotics? 

Mr. Sanchez. It’s very difficult, and that’s why it’s such a tre- 
mendous problem for us, a very complicated problem. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you this. In the order of priorities, do 
you believe from your experience in the region that the interdic- 
tion effort should take precedence over other international coopera- 
tive efforts, such as eradication or international law enforcement? 

What from your perspective is going to make the biggest dent in 
this, as whole countries seem to be falling prey to the financial 
power? 

Mr. Sanchez. Reducing our demand in this country, Senator. 
Senator Kerry. I’m going to give you that. We’re going to abso- 
lutely agree on that. 

Mr. Sanchez. If we don’t do that, as I stated in my introductory 
comments, and I will state it again, regardless of what we do in 
interdiction or eradication, if we do not reduce the demand for ille- 
gal drugs in this country, we are doomed to failure. 

Senator Kerry. But the U.S. attorney sat there just preceding 
you and said, “Look, you know, there’s a limit in terms of the 
demand thing. As long as the stuff is all over the streets and you 
have an addictive drug, you’re going to have to have greater coop- 
eration.” 

If these countries have no impediment whatsoever in their abili- 
ty to transport these drugs to this country, then you’re going to 
keep creating the addicts to some degree and you’re going to have 
a more readily available for that transition into addiction. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Chairman, this has come up several times. 
And one of the things that bothers me is that we have heard testi- 
mony — and I think it’s uncontradicted — that the price of this drug 
has fallen dramatically. In the days that a number of us were in- 
volved in the prosecution, cocaine was an extraordinarily expensive 
substance, over $100, $200, or $300 for a very small amount. 

It’s our understanding that, because of this network and what is 
occurring, particularly in the Caribbean, that the price has 
dropped enormously, which is what is penetrating our neighbor- 
hoods. 

And do you agree with that, Mr. Sanchez, that if you drop the 
price of this because of this enormous supply that we can’t success- 
fully interdict. In other words, what we’re trying to do is stop 
enough supply so that the price goes up so that everybody doesn’t 
have it. Isn’t that part of the use problem? 

I know it is addictive, there’s no question about that. I’m not 
trying to argue that. But what we have here, it seems to me, is so 
much quantity that it makes a qualitative difference. It is in every 
neighborhood. 

This is particularly true with crack, where you’re exposing our 
children to it because it is so cheap and so readily available. We’re 
trying to deal with as a foreign policy issue before this committee. 

There is a lot of other committees dealing with use, and I’m not 
saying that use should not be pursued in every way possible. But 
isn’t a primary factor in our growing drug crisis, the cheapness be- 
cause there is so much quantity? 
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Mr. Sanchez. You’re quite right, Senator. But the reason that 
there is quantity and that there is going to continue to be quantity, 
regardless of the price, is continuing demand. 

Senator Adams. Well, if you have a continued demand, no doubt. 
But what was stated by one of the witnesses earlier is that this has 
gone from the airplane trade to the bus trade. 

It’s all over, and we are talking now in some of these shipments 
being close to a ton. As I indicated earlier, it’s hard for any of us, 
at least for me, to imagine a ton of cocaine. But that is occurring 
because the ability to move large amounts of it through countries 
and to cultivate large amounts of it and have it moved through cor- 
rupt governments and otherwise has overwhelmed our interdiction 
system. 

When I am told that you have to carry the stuff on ships instead 
of planes because you have so much of it, it seems to me we have 
got a qualitative difference. And that’s what we’re really asking 
you about, is if some of the testimony we have heard is correct— 
and I focused on Panama because we have more information and 
we have indictments pending. And by “more evidence,” I mean 
hard evidence. 

It was stated that, because of our efforts concentrating on anti- 
Communist governments, we don’t pay attention or we don’t pay as 
much attention to the corruption on drugs. As a result the supply 
has gone up. 

Tell me if I’m wrong. But you yourself said that this really began 
to develop 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, which directly parallels our re- 
moving attention from narcotics, terrorists, and subversives to a 
huge debate on Contras in this Congress. We spent hours and 
hours on Contras, and drugs have at this point just gone up enor- 
mously. 

You’re in Government. You have been with the CIA. And I don’t 
know that the company focuses on drugs. That’s what I’m asking 
you, and that goes to the demand, and that goes to the number of 
addicts, and that goes to use. 

Mr. Sanchez. What company? I presume you mean the CIA. 

Senator Adams. I’m sorry. The CIA, yes. 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t believe this is the forum to go into the pri- 
orities of the CIA or for me to answer that question. 

Senator Adams. We’re asking you about the foreign policy. 
That’s what this committee is involved in. If we have a foreign 
policy that is saying put all your efforts over here and in the mean- 
time this enormous threat is growing through 1982, 1984, 1985, and 
1986, over there we need to deal with that. 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s right, and we should. I believe that what 
you’re saying, Senator, goes to the heart of something that some of 
us have been saying for a long time. Certainly I have been saying 
this for the past 7 years as a member of this administration. We 
need a long-term foreign policy for the area for which we can de- 
velop bipartisan support in our Government. 

In having a long-term policy we can then assign the proper prior- 
ity to the different problems that develop in our relations in the 
hemisphere. In 1978, it was the problem of Somoza in Nicaragua, 
then the Sandinistas before the end of the Carter administration, 
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and the final offensive in early 1981 in El Salvador. That country 
was on the verge of going the way of Nicaragua. 

That was an immediate problem for the Reagan administration 
in 1981. There were also rumors about drugs, but not until 1985 
and 1986, as we are aware today, did the serious problem begin. 

Now, if we had a long-term policy on which we can all agree in 
its general terms, we can then plan, assign priorities to our objec- 
tives, and be better prepared to handle the emergencies which have 
and will continue to develop in the hemisphere. I believe we can 
then better deal with these emergencies without giving the appear- 
ance of dealing on one particular subject in a vacuum. 

This is what life is all about. It doesn’t stand still. I believe we 
have to have the capability and institutional flexibility to be able 
to cope with these problems. 

I agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator Adams. All I am saying, Mr. Sanchez, is that, be it 1983, 
1984, 1985, in that time period we’re looking at the anti-Communist 
window and the drug problem is coming up. Maybe before in 
1981 — I wasn’t in Government — it was the problem of the insurgen- 
cy, as you mentioned. But the drug problem has grown, what you 
say exactly, from starting about 1985, 1984, or 1985. 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s right. 

Senator Adams. And everybody who was in charge of that should 
have rung the alarm bells, and I think we are very late in this. 
That’s all I’m saying, and I appreciate it. 

And I see that Senator D’ Amato has arrived. 

Senator Kerry. I want to say, Mr. Sanchez, and this is not by 
way of doubting your testimony, but it’s a question of where people 
were focused. 

From 1973 to 1979, I was in the district attorney’s office. In 1978- 
79, we began a drug task force, and I remember traveling in fact in 
the early — about 1970, 1969, down to Panama, the last year I was 
in the Navy. I was an aide to an admiral and I went down there for 
supply purposes. And I can remember what I saw with my own 
eyes when I was down there in 1969 and 1970. 

And having run into what I have run into since in terms of intel- 
ligence information that I got through the law enforcement com- 
munity about where the drugs were coming from in the late seven- 
ties, and now looking at what I learn as I talk to person after 
person after person who was on the periphery of it or involved in it 
directly in Central America somewhere, I’ve got to tell you it’s just 
inconceivable to me that good intelligence people, whether DEA or 
CIA or MI or whatever, didn’t know what was happening. 

And I think at that point a lot of people looked on it as sort of 
still kind of a subculture of the criminal world, that it hadn’t risen 
to this level of crack in our streets and kids and everything. 

It was still something — there was even an acceptability to a cer- 
tain degree of cocaine, and there were a lot of role models being 
put in front of people in this country in the movies and other 
things. 

But the fact is that in that period I think some folks just looked 
the other way, because it was convenient in that balancing of prior- 
ities that you have talked about. 
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Mr. Sanchez. I do not know if they looked at the way, Mr. Chair- 
man, but you are quite right that you have to look at priorities, 
regardless of what business you are in. You cannot focus 100-per- 
cent attention on any one thing, and if we knew then what we 
know today the response could have been different. It’s like 
Monday morning quarterbacking, we can go back and say, “Well, 
gee, we should have done much more about that,” all of us, in the 
executive branch, in the intelligence agencies, in the Congress as 
an American people. 

I believe that what we must ask ourselves now, continuing on 
the constructive note that you and I talked about privately, is 
where do we go from here. Senator Adams says it is too late. Well, 
it can’t be too late. You have children, I have children, and we 
have a country faced with this epidemic. We have to do something 
about it. We have to do something constructive and effective. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I agree with that. We are working in a bi- 
partisan task force now here in the Senate to try to propose that. 

Let me turn to someone who has made a major contribution in 
that effort, who has been working with me on this and with us on 
a lot of things. 

Senator D’ Amato, maybe you want to pick up. 

Senator D’Amato. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sanchez, I understand that while I was absent from the 
hearings, you made some statements to clarify previous testimony 
about your role concerning United States policy toward Panama, 
and in that you said that you have not seen or talked to General 
Noriega since 1985; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. That is right. 

Senator D’Amato. You didn’t even talk to him since 1985. 

Mr. Sanchez. I have not talked to him since 1985. In 1985 I made 
an official telephone call from my office which was coordinated and 
at the request of the Department of State. 

Senator D’Amato. And that your relationship with him has been 
strictly business, is that correct, in terms of — 

Mr. Sanchez. Not business. Official. 

Senator D’Amato. Official, your official duties. 

Mr. Sanchez. I have no business relationship with him, I have 
no personal relationship with him, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have any business relationships with 
anybody in Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Senator D’Amato. So, you have no financial interest in any busi- 
ness of any kind in Panama. 

Mr. Sanchez. None, Senator. That’s what I’m trying to say. 

Senator D’Amato. I would like to ask you some specific questions 
about that statement. You say that you have not spoken or met 
with him since 1985. 

Have you dealt indirectly with him since 1985? 

Mr. Sanchez. Senator, I am a consultant 

Senator D’Amato. Well, for example, may I give you an example 
and be more specific? 

Mr. Sanchez. Absolutely. 
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Senator D’Amato. Have you dealt with, for example, his chief of 
staff? Have you talked to an interpreter who may have spoken to 
him, although you speak fluent Spanish so that would not be neces- 
sary? Have you spoken to his executive secretary? 

You know, it is one thing to say to this committee that you have 
not spoken to him since 1985 or met with him directly, it is an- 
other to say that you have done it through others? 

Mr. Sanchez. I have not spoken to any member of his staff, his 
chief of staff, his secretary, or an interpreter. I don’t need an inter- 
preter as you have correctly stated. 

Senator D’Amato. All right, now, let me ask you about, 10 days 
after Hugo Spadafora was murdered in Panama and before Bar- 
letta was thrown out, the President, Noriega arrived in New York, 
and I believe that he called you; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. He didn’t call you. 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Would you please tell me a little bit more about that? That is 
very interesting to me. Who was giving you this information? It is 
false information. He did not call me. I have not talked to Noriega, 
as I told you before. 

Senator D’Amato. We are talking about, this goes back to the 
Barletta time, which is about in 1985. 

Mr. Sanchez. That was 1985. 

Senator D’Amato. And so when he came to New York he did not 
call you? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. You did not talk to him on the phone? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. After Barletta was removed from power, Nor- 
iega prepared a memorandum for General Galvin, then head of the 
southern command, explaining his version of the final 72 hours, 
Barletta’s removal. As you recall there was quite a bit of controver- 
sy over this, and wasn’t it a fact that Mr. Barletta was advised by 
the Agency not to go back. He was here in this country prior to his 
being relieved of his command, wasn’t he, as President. 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t recall the specifics, but he was in the 
United States on a visit during that period of time. 

Senator D’Amato. He was here in the United States, he was here 
in Washington, he was here in New York. Indeed, I had dinner 
with him I would guess about 24 hours before he went back the 
Panama. 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, he was, that’s right. 

Senator D’Amato. And isn’t it a fact that the Agency advised 
him not to go back? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t know what the Agency advised him, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, what was your role at that time? 

Mr. Sanchez. I was at that time the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Inter-American Affairs. I had no responsibility for 
liaison with General Noriega. I don’t know what the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency advised President Barletta or what anybody else ad- 
vised him. I had no advice for him. 
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Senator D’ Amato. Did you meet with Thomas Castillo, the re- 
cently indicted former CIA station chief in Costa Rica? 

Do you know Mr. Castillo? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, I know Mr. Castillo. 

Senator D’Amato. When is the last time you met Mr. Castillo? 

Mr. Sanchez. I saw him less than a year ago. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you ever discuss with him Panama and 
Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you discuss Eden Pastora with Castillo? 

Mr. Sanchez. We probably discussed it when we were briefed on 
our trips through Costa Rica, of which I made several in my previ- 
ous position. Members of delegations which travel from Washing- 
ton were briefed by the country team, of which he was a member. 

Senator D’Amato. That is the only time you discussed Eden Pas- 
tora with him, then; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. Could you be more specific? I had no secret meet- 
ings with him to discuss Pastora, if that is what you are getting at. 

Senator D’Amato. No, I am talking about Pastora. 

Mr. Sanchez. Pastora, you are talking about Eden Pastora. 

Senator D’Amato. Right. 

Mr. Sanchez. The famous Comandante Zero, I presume. 

Senator D’Amato. Do you know Alquilino Boyd? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator D’Amato. Have you ever met with Alquilino Boyd? 

Mr. Sanchez. I met with Aquilino Boyd the last year when he 
came to the United States. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, he was here last year; wasn’t he? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, a year ago or perhaps a year and a half ago, 
maybe. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you have conversations with Aquilino 
Boyd as to what was taking place in Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator D’Amato. What basically did he tell you? 

Mr. Sanchez. He told me that they were having problems in 
Panama. The conversation included the Dias Herrera problem 
which took place about a year ago. Aquilino Boyd did not contact 
me to discuss whether he was or was not the roving representative 
for the Panamanian Government in the United States. 

Senator D’Amato. Wasn’t he really — let me ask you, Mr. San- 
chez, wasn’t Aquilino Boyd really Noriega’s roving ambassador? 
Didn’t Aquilino Boyd come here and meet with you as a represent- 
ative of Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator D’Amato. He didn’t hold himself out to a representative 
of General Noriega? He certainly did to this Senator and to other 
members, I believe, of this committee and to the public at large. 

You mean to tell me he came over to see you and he just said I’m 
Aquilino Boyd, and I’m not here on behalf of Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. We didn’t have that long of a conversation, Sena- 
tor. He didn’t come to see me to discuss the problems in Panama as 
Noriega’s representative. 
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Senator D’ Amato. You mean when Aquilino Boyd came here — 
and he spent quite a bit of time here in Washington — you only 
spoke to him once? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator D’ Amato. Only once? 

Mr. Sanchez. Only once. 

And I believe that was at a reception at the Panamanian Embas- 
sy- 

Senator D’ Amato. Supposing I were to say to you that some of 
the former Panamanian officials said that you told Boyd that the 
stability of the Panama Defense Forces depended upon Noriega 
staying in power. 

Mr. Sanchez. I would say that would be a falsehood being told to 
you. 

Senator D’ Amato. So that you never suggested that the stability 
of Panama or the Defense Forces in particular depended upon Nor- 
iega staying in power? 

Mr. Sanchez. How could anybody make that kind of a state- 
ment? 

Senator D’ Amato. I don’t know. That’s why I’m asking you. 

Mr. Sanchez. Well, I’m asking you. I’m telling you that I didn’t. 

Senator D’ Amato. You never said that it would be a mistake for 
the United States to take Noriega out of power? 

Mr. Sanchez. That question was never discussed with Aquilino 
Boyd or anybody in his entourage. 

Senator D’ Amato. Let me ask you something, did you assist or 
offer to assist in setting up a meeting or meetings for Boyd with 
anyone else? 

Mr. Sanchez. Not that I recall. He didn’t need my assistance. He 
could call on the different people in Washington, as he called on 
you. He could call on anybody else without my assistance. 

Senator D’ Amato. Really. 

You didn’t attempt to set up any meetings, and as a matter of 
fact, set up some meetings with Pentagon officials? 

Think carefully about this now. 

Mr. Sanchez. I would have introduced any of the visitors who 
came here from Panama, if they requested for me to introduce 
them to Government officials. If Aquilino Boyd had requested a 
meeting with somebody I probably would have arranged it, the 
same way I have done for other people who have come through 
town, not only Panamanians but from many of the other countries 
in the hemisphere. 

I met and saw a lot of officials from Latin America in my former 
position. 

Senator D’ Amato. Sure. 

Mr. Sanchez. They know me, they call me, they ask to see other 
officials and I will enquire if they want to see them. 

Senator D’ Amato. Let’s get back to just what kind of an official 
Aquilino Boyd was. 

You see, Mr. Sanchez, I have a little problem with you really not 
coming forth. 

Didn’t he really 

Mr. Sanchez. I beg your pardon, Senator. 

Senator D’ Amato. Let me finish my question. 
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Mr. Sanchez. What questions haven’t I answered? 

Senator D’Amato. Let me finish my question, and then you can 
raise your voice, you can do anything you want, but I have a little 
problem with understanding this. 

You see, didn’t Mr. Boyd, Aquilino Boyd, hold himself out to be 
the official representative of General Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. No more than any of the other Panamanians that 
have come through here. It depends on what period of time you are 
talking about. 

The other people who were here who have been in this country 
have also been representatives of General Noriega or of the Pana- 
manian Government. Aquilino Boyd has been their foreign minis- 
ter, he has been their ambassador, he has been involved over the 
years in many Panamanian official missions. 

Senator Kerry. Could he do that without being an envoy of Gen- 
eral Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. He knows a lot of people in Washington because of 
his former positions. He talks to a lot of people. 

Senator D’Amato. Let me ask you, Mr. Sanchez, didn’t you 
indeed set up meetings for Mr. Boyd with Pentagon officials? 

Mr. Sanchez. You seem to have the record. Refresh my memory. 

I could have, but I don’t specifically remember that I set up any 
meetings for him. 

Senator D’Amato. Let’s get into more detail. 

Who is Billy St. Malo? 

Mr. Sanchez. He is a private Panamanian citizen, who is in- 
volved with the Panamanian Foreign Service Association. He has 
been out of Panamanian politics for some time. He was one of the 
three Panamanian ambassadors during the 
Aquilino Boyd was one of the other members 
ing team. 

Senator D’Amato. Have you met with St. Malo several times 
since he has officially retired? 

Mr. Sanchez. I wouldn’t say he has officially retired because I 
believe he was an ambassador only during the canal treaty negotia- 
tions. He was a businessman. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you have any meetings with him? 

Mr. Sanchez. I have. I did introduce, when St. Malo came here 
in 1987, to officials at the Defense Department, the NSC, and the 
Department of State. This may be the root of your confusion on 
whom I introduced. 

Senator D’Amato. What were the purposes of those meetings? 

Mr. Sanchez. He was concerned with developments in Panama 
in the last year. 

Senator D’Amato. Yes. 

Mr. Sanchez. His concern, especially last fall, was in structuring 
effective negotiations to get rid of Noriega. 

Senator D’Amato. Would you care to expand on that, on the 
ways that who wanted to get rid of Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. The Panamanians who were looking for U.S. sup- 
port for their efforts, a negotiated solution. That’s why I introduced 
him to members in the U.S. Government. 

Senator D’Amato. You say that he was concerned with the way 
in which some of the Panamanian 


treaty negotiations, 
of Torrijos r negotiat- 
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Mr. Sanchez. He was concerned that if the problem was not 
properly negotiated Noriega would continue in power in Panama. 

Senator D’ Amato. You mean he is in opposition to Noriega’s con- 
tinuing in power. 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s right. 

And he is one of those people concerned in finding an effective 
way for Panamanians to find a solution to their problem. 

Senator D’ Amato. Let me go back to another area. I understand 
you said that you didn’t have any information about Noriega’s in- 
volvement in sending weapons to the Salvadoran guerrillas, and 
that you didn’t know anything about the PDF plane that crashed 
inside El Salvador while carrying weapons to the Salvadoran guer- 
rillas; is that correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. I have no information or had no information of 
Noriega, confirmed information, of Noriega sending arms to the in- 
surgents, Communist insurgents in El Salvador; that is correct. I 
know of no information to that effect. 

Senator D’ Amato. What about the arms sell, you didn’t know 
and you don’t have any at this time. 

What about the PDF plane that crashed inside El Salvador? 

Mr. Sanchez. I know that a plane crashed there. What I didn’t 
know, and what we were discussing before you arrived is that it 
had PDF markings on it. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, now 

Mr. Sanchez. I didn’t know, I do not recall now that I ever knew 
that it was a PDF plane, and if it was a PDF plane, to this day I do 
not know of any information that the plane was being used by Nor- 
iega to send arms to the rebels in El Salvador. 

Senator D’ Amato. Do you mean to tell me that you were not 
aware of the fact that there were Panamanian press reports on this 
as well as an official investigation inside the PDF over this case, 
and yet at that period of time you were in a high-level position 
where you dealt with Latin American affairs on a day-to-day basis, 
and specifically as it related to El Salvador during that period of 
time, and you were never aware of that? 

Mr. Sanchez. I am not aware of confirmed information that Nor- 
iega had sent planes of arms to the rebels in El Salvador. That is 
what I am saying, Senator. 

Senator D’ Amato. Pretty loose leash he was provided. 

Mr. Sanchez. What’s that? 

Senator D’Amato. He had a pretty loose leash. No one knew that 
he was dealing in drugs, no one knew that he was dealing in arms, 
no one knew when a PDF plane went down inside of El Salvador. It 
is a wonder that we have — well, we don’t have any comprehension, 
or little comprehension, and then we have 

Mr. Sanchez. I would suggest that you talk to the intelligence 
agencies and bring that subject up with them, Senator. 

Senator D’Amato. Late March there was a meeting between 
members of the Panamanian Defense Force and officials from the 
Pentagon. I should say, there were members of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces, those, a number of whom had been involved in an 
attempted coup against Noriega. 

Now, apparently details of this meeting were in the Noriega con- 
trolled newspapers the next day. 
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Were you aware of that meeting? 

Mr. Sanchez. I was aware of the meeting because when they 
came out of that meeting I happened to be in the area. For your 
information, I have also been told by the press of the insinuations 
and innuendo that has been spread from this committee on that 
particular meeting. The facts are, I had nothing to do with setting 
up the meeting; I did not attend the meeting; and I do not know 
what had been discussed in that meeting. 

Senator D’ Amato. Yet you are aware of the meeting, though? 

Mr. Sanchez. They must have had a meeting. I saw them coming 
out of the Deputy Assistant Secretary’s office. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, it is just interesting that that meet- 
ing — 

Mr. Sanchez. What are you trying to ask, Senator? Please be 
more specific. 

I don’t like for you to leave the innuendo or intimate that Nestor 
Sanchez was the one who leaked this information to the Panamani- 
an Government? Is this what you are trying to say? 

Senator D’Amato. Well, did you? 

Mr. Sanchez. I did not. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you tell anybody about the meeting? 

Mr. Sanchez. I did not know what was discussed in the meeting. 
I knew that a meeting took place because they greeted me when 
they came out of the office. 

Senator D’Amato. You saw these gentlemen 

Mr. Sanchez. They came out of the office. 

Senator D’Amato. Sure, so you knew there was a meeting. So, it 
is not an unrealistic question, Mr. 

Mr. Sanchez. I had no way of knowing what took place in the 
meeting just because I saw them come out of the meeting, Senator. 

If you have that power, I do not. 

Senator D’Amato. Do you know whether the U.S. Government 
ever discussed the matter of Mike Herrera with the Government of 
Israel? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, I don’t. 

Senator D’Amato. You never met Mike Herrera? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you know of him? 

Mr. Sanchez. I knew his name. 

What are you laughing about? 

Senator D’Amato. That is interesting. 

Mr. Sanchez. Who hasn’t? Haven’t you heard of Mike Herrera? 

Senator D’Amato. Yes. 

Mr. Sanchez. Have you met him? 

Senator D’Amato. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Sanchez. Well, should I laugh about that? 

Senator D’Amato. If I said, for example, that I just heard of him, 
and the implications were that I really didn’t know — do you know 
what function he played in Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. Specifically, I don’t know what function he played. 
He was an advisor to Noriega, I presume. 

Senator D’Amato. And who is General Noriega? What is his offi- 
cial capacity: You dealt with him up until 1985. 

Mr. Sanchez. I had my last telephone contact with him in 1985. 
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Senator D’ Amato. Oh, you didn’t deal with him then? 

Mr. Sanchez. Senator, it appears you have not been paying at- 
tention to what I have said before. I will repeat it again for your 
information. 

In my position as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Inter- American Affairs, I had no responsibility for official liaison 
with General Noriega. 

Senator D’ Amato. Did you ever talk to him? 

Mr. Sanchez. I saw him two or three times as a member of a 
delegation going through Panama, and I talked to him for the last 
time on the telephone, as I mentioned to you before, in 1985. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, you did speak to him in 1985. 

Mr. Sanchez. On the telephone. 

Senator D’ Amato. OK. 

And let me ask you something. 

What position did Mike Herrera have with General Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t know. 

Senator D’ Amato. You have never heard of Mike Herrera as it 
relates to any official position? 

Mr. Sanchez. I have never heard that Mike Herrera had an offi- 
cial position in the Panamanian Government. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, in what connection did you hear of him? 

Mr. Sanchez. That he was in Panama, that he was an advisor, if 
you want to call him that. He was in Panama and had connections 
with the Defense Forces before General Noriega became director. 
He was there during the time of General Torrijos. 

Senator D’ Amato. It’s pretty tough even getting that out of you. 

Mr. Sanchez. What’s so tough about it? Ask the question. 

Senator D’ Amato. I asked the question and you made it, who 
hasn’t heard of Mike Herrera, and we had to get into the specifics 
of exactly how did you — what function, what role did he play, Mr. 
Sanchez? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t know. I don’t know what function or role 
he played. 

Senator D’ Amato. In 1985 you had a conversation with General 
Noriega. What did you discuss with him? I mean, if you have only 
spoken to him two or three times when you were down there or 
saw him two or three times when you were down there and you 
had such limited contact with him, I would expect — but you know 
that the last time you spoke to him was 1985. 

It would seem to me that if you hadn’t spoken to him on such a 
regular basis, that you would recall that you spoke to him about. 
What did you speak to him about in 1985? 

Mr. Sanchez. I will tell you what I spoke to him about in 1985. It 
was during the Nicky Barletta crisis. The Department of State 
called Nicky Barletta to express U.S. support for the president. 

It was also agreed — and I was the man from the Pentagon who 
made the call to General Noriega — that the United States Govern- 
ment would be very concerned if constitutionality was broken in 
Panama. 

Senator D’ Amato. And you 

Mr. Sanchez. I passed that message to him. 

Senator D’ Amato. As the man to pass this message on. 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 
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Senator D’ Amato. Did you pass it to an intermediary of the Gen- 
eral’s. 

Mr. Sanchez. I talked personally with the General. 

Senator D’ Amato. When was the previous time? Did you speak 
to him often prior to that? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator D’ Amato. You mean — was that the first time you ever 
called him? 

Mr. Sanchez. I had never called him before. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, that was the first time you called him? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Senator D’ Amato. Why did they choose you to call him to speak 
to him? 

Mr. Sanchez. Because of my position in the Department of De- 
fense. 

Senator D’ Amato. What was that? 

Mr. Sanchez. I was the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Inter-American Affairs. 

What is so unusual Senator, if I may ask, for the Department of 
State to call on a particular subject the President of a country or 
the foreign minister and for the Defense Department to call the 
chief of the armed forces of that country? 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, if you allow me the luxury of being 
somewhat expansive in my answer and not to get into a debate. 
But I find it rather interesting that this person who had limited 
contact is called upon to carry this rather urgent and important 
message to someone that he really hasn’t spoken to, doesn’t know 
too much about, and really doesn’t know what Mike Herrera does, 
who was Noriega’s righthand person, particularly a person who is 
assigned the responsibility, as you were, on a high level in the De- 
fense Department as it related to Latin America. 

So, you didn’t know about the plane going down. You would have 
us believe 

Mr. Sanchez. Wait a minute, wait a minute. 

Senator D’ Amato. Excuse me, let me finish. I heard you. Now 
you just let me finish. 

Mr. Sanchez. All right, finish. 

Senator D’ Amato. And I find it rather incredible on one hand 
that you don’t know these things that are taking place that the de- 
fense community and the intelligence area of the defense communi- 
ty in particular would know about, but on the other hand you are 
the person to call Noriega. So, you don’t know really about Herre- 
ra, what he does, whether he’s an official or unofficial advisor, and 
then whether or not the plane that went down or any investiga- 
tion. 

Yet this was written about in the Panamanian newspapers. But 
when it comes to carrying one of the most sensitive messages back 
to the de facto head, the General, the man with the power, you are 
the person to give him the message to lay off and not knock Bar- 
letta out and see to it that constitutional government — that’s the 
essence of the message — is continued. 

I find it rather hard to believe that, to tell you the truth, that 
you had such limited knowledge in certain areas, but when it 
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comes to talking to the General himself they choose you to speak to 
him. 

And then you tell me that that’s the only phone conversation 
that you’ve ever had with him, was that one in 1985. That’s what I 
find difficult to believe. I wouldn’t use somebody who hadn’t talked 
to someone else before, a General, as the person to give the mes- 
sage. I wouldn’t. 

Weren’t you asked to go to Panama late last year to negotiate 
with General Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. I was asked to go to Panama, and I thought that it 
was to try to help settle the problem that was taking place in 
Panama at that particular time. 

When I found out that the Department of State wanted me to go 
down there to take his temperature, to find out where he stood on 
all of this, I didn’t believe it was necessary to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to do that, because that was already being reported to 
Washington. 

My reports probably would not have helped on that occasion. If I 
could have gone to Panama and if another emissary had gone at 
the same time to discuss the same proposition with President Del- 
valle, I believe the chances of success would have been better than 
when we tried to negotiate 6 weeks ago after the pressure move 
had failed. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, I just make an observation. It seems to 
me that, if not you, who did deal with Noriega as it related to these 
military matters from Washington and Panama? 

Everybody seems to deny that they ever dealt with him. It’s like, 
we’re going to get away from him as far as we can, a mythical 
man. Maybe he doesn’t even exist. I’m being very facetious, be- 
cause there is just a lot of question. 

In the last 10 years, how many times would you say you have 
been to Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. In the last 10 years? 

Senator D’Amato. Yes. 

Mr. Sanchez. I can go back and look at my travel logs, but I 
would say approximately 10 times. Remember Panama is a place 
where we stop on most of our trips to Latin America, especially if 
we were traveling by military aircraft. 

But even if you are not going by military aircraft, Panama is a 
commercial stop for many flights to South America. 

I visited Panama for meetings with our military attaches, with 
our military assistance leaders, and for meetings we had with our 
ambassadors in the region. 

Senator D’Amato. How many times have you seen Noriega in 
Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. Probably three times. 

Senator D’Amato. What cities did you see him? 

Mr. Sanchez. Panama City. 

Senator D’Amato. Just Panama City? 

Mr. Sanchez. Just Panama City. 

Senator D’Amato. So, you never had occasion to visit him in 
Anton? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator D’Amato. You never went to his house? 
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Mr. Sanchez. Yes, his house in Panama City. 

Senator D’ Amato. You never visited any of his homes outside of 
Panama City? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator D’ Amato. Did you ever visit any of his homes outside 
of 

Mr. Sanchez. I have never met — let me answer your question so 
you won’t have to go through your litany. I have never met Nor- 
iega outside of his home in Panama City or his official office in 
Panama City, where I went with delegations from Washington. 

Senator D’ Amato. Did you ever give advice as it related to the 
opposition that consisted of the sentiment that they were not reli- 
able, shouldn’t be dealt with, and that they basically were giving 
Noriega a bad, undeserved reputation in their charges? 

Mr. Sanchez. Advice to whom, Senator? 

Senator D’ Amato. The Pentagon. 

Mr. Sanchez. I believe that advice that I give to the Secretary of 
Defense is something that is between the Secretary and me, and 
not to be discussed in open session with congressional committees. 

Senator D’ Amato. Did you ever give any advice against the use 
of Radio Free Panama, setting up of a Radio Free Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. This is advice that I could or could not have given, 
if asked, Senator, which I would still consider privileged informa- 
tion for the Secretary. 

Senator D’ Amato. What would be your view about setting up a 
Radio Free Panama in Panama to give an opportunity for those 
who are in opposition to Noriega to put forth their views? 

Would you care to share that with the committee? 

Mr. Sanchez. I would not share that with you, Senator, because I 
think that is a small part of the problem. I think — I just wanted to 
know if you are listening, sir. 

Senator D’ Amato. I heard you. 

Mr. Sanchez. I believe that all the media in Panama should be 
opened to everybody, not just one station that we should provide 
for the opposition or a station that we should provide for anybody 
else. 

The media should be opened to all. Free elections should be held 
in Panama, and Noriega should leave before those elections. 

One of the many mistakes we had last year is that when this 
man said he was leaving before the elections, we didn’t take him 
up on it. 

Senator D’ Amato. When did he say that? 

Mr. Sanchez. About a year ago. 

Senator D’ Amato. Who did he tell that he was going to leave? 

Mr. Sanchez. The media in Panama. 

Senator D’Amato. Noriega told them he was going to leave? 

Mr. Sanchez. He was going to leave, he was going to leave his 
position before the elections in 1989. 

Senator Kerry. He told the Secretary of State that and he told 
Mike Kozak that. He told everybody that, to the point that they 
were within hours of leaving for Moscow sitting on the tarmac 
waiting for him to do it. And he wouldn’t do it, right? 

Mr. Sanchez. That was later. This was a year before. 
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Senator Kerry. Well, you don’t put any great credence in that, 
do you? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t put any credence in anything. But why 
make an issue? When the man says he’s going to do it, take him up 
on it and be proven wrong. 

Senator Kerry. If I could just interrupt for a minute, Senator. 

Let me ask you a couple of things. In the consulting capacity 
that you had over the last couple of years, 3 years since you 
left 

Mr. Sanchez. Year and a half. 

Senator Kerry. How many times have you been called on in that 
capacity to render your opinion regarding Panama? How often do 
you meet with people in the Defense Department? 

Mr. Sanchez. When I am in town, on a weekly basis. 

Senator Kerry. And during the crisis time in Panama from last 
fall on, how often did you meet regarding Panama? 

Mr. Sanchez. It is hard to say how much regarding Panama, be- 
cause when I go there we discuss many issues. In other words, I 
don’t go in just to talk about Panama. We talk about Central 
America, we talk about the negotiations in Nicaragua, we talk 
about the problems in 

Senator Kerry. And who are you specifically advising during 
that period of time? 

Mr. Sanchez. My point of contact is ISA and my old office, Inter- 
American Affairs. That is the point where policy is at least started 
and generated in the Defense Department. 

Senator Kerry. For what purpose were you there the day of this 
meeting with members of 

Mr. Sanchez. Oh, I don’t know. It was probably for one of my 
regular meetings. 

Senator Kerry. It was a Saturday; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Sanchez. It was not a Saturday. 

Senator Kerry. A weekday. 

Mr. Sanchez. It was a weekday. 

Senator Kerry. Were you aware that these members 

Mr. Sanchez. I rarely go in on Saturday. 

Senator Kerry. Did you know that these members of the Pana- 
manian Defense Force were going to be there? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator Kerry. You were surprised to see them? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. When they came out of the office, I was in the 
outer office. I had been doing some work in one of the other offices, 
and when they came out they shook hands with me and said hello. 

Senator Kerry. Do you believe that there should be a military 
option with respect to the resolution of the problem of Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. I go back to what I was saying before on our over- 
all policy, we should look at our overall long-term policy in Latin 
America in considering all our options. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. 

Mr. Sanchez. I do not believe, first of all, that the question 
should be whether there should be a military option. Let me put it 
this way, Senator 

Senator Kerry. Let me put it the way I need to have it to answer 
the question. I don’t care how you answer it, but the question is, 
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with respect to the removal of Noriega, in the course of the last 
months do you and did you believe that there should have been a 
military option as a bottomline in terms of the removal process? 

Yes or no? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, because I don’t believe that we should use a 
military option in such a case until the negotiating options, as we 
have heard so many times from the Hill, are completely exhausted. 

Senator Kerry. Agreed. But that wasn’t the question. An option 
is an option. I mean, it can exist after all other options have been 
used, and that’s why it’s an option. It’s not your first choice. 

The question is were you supportive of having it on the table as a 
real option if all else failed. Were you supportive of that? 

Mr. Sanchez. If all else failed and there was a security viola- 
tion — 

Senator Kerry. No, I’m not talking about that. 

Mr. Sanchez. To get him out of office? 

Senator Kerry. That’s correct. Did you support that? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, I did not support that. 

Senator Kerry. And the Pentagon didn’t support that either; did 
they? 

Mr. Sanchez. No. 

Senator Kerry. And General Noriega knew that; didn’t he? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t know. 

Senator Kerry. Well, it was communicated; was it not? 

Mr. Sanchez. The President said this publicly, Senator, as you 
will recall, that he would use military force only to protect the se- 
curity of the canal. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you as a matter of policy, Mr. San- 
chez. There are no tracks here or anything, just realistic policy. 
You have been involved in this for a long time. 

You’re General Noriega and you’re sitting down there and you’re 
fencing with the United States of America. You’re involved in drug 
trafficking, you’re involved in other activities, serious allegations 
about the murder of Hugo Spadafora, serious allegations about cor- 
ruption in all forms. 

You are dealing with the Cubans. You are selling weapons here. 
Everybody knows this now. This isn’t a big secret. We know it. 
We’re sitting here. I’ve talked to enough people to make a hard 
judgment as a lawyer, look at it and weigh the evidence. 

And we get this criminal conspiracy going on against our Nation. 
You sat there and you have just described it as one of the most das- 
tardly, critical, threatening crises we’ve ever faced, destroying the 
hemisphere. 

Mr. Sanchez. Beyond, as you recall, General Noriega and 
Panama, much bigger. 

Senator Kerry. Beyond General Noriega and Panama. But here 
is this kingpin, the 150 banks all of a sudden, many of them owned 
by Colombians, the biggest laundering center in the hemisphere, 
and so forth. 

I mean, you can build this case. Who robs a democracy. This is 
the administration that has touted the cause of democracy in Nica- 
ragua, touted the cause of democracy in Angola, and touted the 
cause of democracy in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Sanchez. Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, and so forth. 
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Senator Kerry. Absolutely. As we ought to, incidentally, as we 
actually ought to. 

Mr. Sanchez. Argentina, Brazil. 

Senator Kerry. OK. Here’s a democracy that’s robbed right out 
from underneath the nation by a two-bit dictator who’s transiting 
drugs into this country, and everyone knows it. This isn’t 1986, this 
isn’t 1985, this isn’t 1983. It’s 1988, OK. 

Mr. Sanchez. When did we find this out, Senator? 

Senator Kerry. We indicted him. 

Mr. Sanchez. In 1988. 

Senator Kerry. I’m not arguing about when it was. I’m talking 
about policy for 1988. I’m talking about 1988 policy. I’m talking 
about May, June, July, OK. 

And you’re saying to me that only if the canal was threatened, 
would we consider the military option. Now, assume that’s the only 
reason you would do something, because you wanted that cover of 
legitimacy. Are you telling me that after all I just described about 
the robbing of democracy and the criminal conspiracy, et cetera, 
that we couldn’t have found a pretext to say that’s a threat to the 
canal, and tell General Noriega, “Look buddy, we’re going to shut 
off the oil, we’re going to shut off all the dollars through the Feder- 
al Reserve, and you touch the canal, you’re giving us the fastest 
excuse in the world to come in there with the 82d and the 101st 
and the Marines and whatever else, unless you go to Spain.” 

Now, that was never communicated to him; was it, Mr. Sanchez? 

Mr. Sanchez. I dont know what was specifically communicated 
by the Department of State. 

Senator Kerry. No, you do know. Now wait a minute. You do 
know. Don’t tell me that. 

Mr. Sanchez. Wait a minute, wait a minute. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever recommend that? Did you ever rec- 
ommend what I just described? 

Mr. Sanchez. What I recommended in the beginning was first, 
that we take him up on his offer to resign, second, that we support 
the Panamanians who wanted to get the opposition and the govern- 
ment with Noriega’s cooperation to establish a process so free and 
democratic elections can be carried out in Panama in 1989. 

That’s what I recommended in the beginning. This was our 
stated policy in May 1987; free and democratic elections, military 
out of politics, and permit the Panamanians to solve their own 
problem. Then the pressure tactics started to develop, and I may 
say, with full support from the Senate. My words of caution wre 
that economic pressure would not work. 

What I stated at that time, including your staff in August of last 
year, is that if you’re going to play hardball you play hardball; you 
don’t play halfway ball, because we lose every time, Senator. 

We end up with egg all over our vest, and we end up as a great 
country, which we are, looking like a bunch of dopes. So, when we 
play hardball we play hardball, and in that case you don’t elimi- 
nate any option, in particular the military option. 

Senator Kerry. We agree. 

Mr. Sanchez. That’s the effective option in a pressure contest. 

Senator Kerry. But that is talk, you see, because what happened 
is — no, no, no. What I am saying is 
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Mr. Sanchez. I didn’t make policy. 

Senator Kerry. But that was not the recommendation that was 
made this past year. 

Mr. Sanchez. You’re asking me about my recommendations, 
again, we were getting off track as we did during the discussion 
with Senator D’ Amato. Excuse me for not desiring to discuss my 
recommendations. What we have discussed is well known to every- 
body in town. I talked to your staff about it last August as you are 
aware. 

Senator D’ Amato. You’re saying to Senator Kerry, Mr. Sanchez, 
that there came a point in time when you told them that you’ve 
got to play hardball? 

Mr. Sanchez. If you are going to play hardball, you make that 
decision in the beginning and then you play hardball to win. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, you gave advice 

Mr. Sanchez. Don’t play halfway. 

Senator D’ Amato. Is it fair for us to assume that then that’s the 
advice you gave them, that once they began to undertake 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, if that becomes policy. I don’t know to this 
day that it developed that way. 

Senator Kerry. It’s very clear that it didn’t. 

Mr. Sanchez. But to me, it looks rather illogical that after pres- 
sure doesn’t work, then we try to negotiate. It appears we reversed 
the procedure. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I agree with that, Mr. Sanchez, and what I 
am getting at is that 

Senator D’ Amato. We concur. There is no doubt about that, that 
we look foolish, that you have egg all over the front of you, and it 
is absolutely illogical to begin to put the kind of pressure we did 
without having a game-ender, which is whether it is Nestor San- 
chez or someone else who delivers the message that Senator Kerry 
talked about, that “Look, my friend, you are going to leave, and we 
have to do what we have to do to bring that about.’’ 

No one, obviously, particularly someone who carried some kind 
of authority that came not from just the State Department, ever 
gave that message. And of course, the option was publicly preclud- 
ed, taken off the table. 

Mr. Sanchez. Or leaked to reduce effectiveness. 

Senator Kerry. But the point is, to this day, earlier this morn- 
ing, I quoted what the head of SOUTHCOM is saying. You know, 
this is really 

Mr. Sanchez. Who is that? 

Senator Kerry. General Woerner has said that he does not see 
any evidence that General Noriega has been involved in these ter- 
rible deeds such as narcotics and so forth. Our own head of 
SOUTHCOM is still giving succor to General Noriega. That is in- 
comprehensible to me. 

I think this is one of the greatest foreign policy disasters that we 
have had maybe in this century because it has flipped the politics 
of the hemisphere and for an administration that has made so 
much hay out of talking about Cuba 2’s in this hemisphere and so 
forth, to have permitted General Noriega to get away with what he 
has gotten away with is absolutely extraordinary, and to have al- 
lowed him to play this game. All I can do is sit here as a Senator 
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and look at the information, look at the relationships, CIA agent 
dealing Contra support, assistance, so forth, and say to myself, 
somebody really had to worry a lot about what this guy would have 
done if he went away mad. 

Are you going to comment on that? 

Mr. Sanchez. I would rather say “No comment.” I think that 
carries more of a message than anything I could say. 

Senator Kerry. I think it does. 

Mr. Sanchez. I think that what you say, Senator, is again, the 
other piece of advice that I have given and that I always followed 
when I was in Government and had anything to do and say in the 
formulation of policy. There was a story in the paper a couple of 
days ago, I believe you saw it, about a Soviet, who said that before 
you go into a room you always ought to see that there is a door to 
get out. And I believe this is what we must always look for. This is 
what I have said over and over, and I thank you for the opportuni- 
ty to appear before the committee to say it again. 

We must consider what is going to happen afterward. What do 
we have to put in its place or must develop to put in its place? 
Again, this is sensitive because we are dealing with sovereign coun- 
tries. It is not something that we can do in public. It is not some- 
thing that we can do in open hearings, but we can discuss our op- 
tions in closed sessions with the appropriate committees. 

Senator D’ Amato. Mr. Sanchez, let me say this to you. I think it 
is fair, Mr. Chairman, to state to Mr. Sanchez, and you know this, 
that there are many in the opposition to Noriega who believe that 
your initial counsel basically was one where you discounted their 
concerns regarding democracy, and the fact that — I am just telling 
you that they viewed you as being a voice of intransigence in deal- 
ing with Noriega and his systematic deprivation of human rights, 
of democracy, and even his expanded activities into the area of 
guns and drugs. 

Now, can I understand that? Well, based upon some of the things 
you have said, I can certainly understand how they could have de- 
veloped this very real feeling, given what you are saying to this 
committee — and I do not mean to imply any motives that are less 
than honorable — that you were looking for a total plan and a 
game-ender, and that you said be cautious because you have got to 
have a way out of this. 

Is that a fair characterization of what you were counseling back 
in the initial part of this? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, it is, Senator, because what I was saying is 
that if there is a way to negotiate, and that is what he and every- 
body else was telling us, including the opposition, we should have 
negotiated or better allowed the Panamanians to negotiate their 
problem last year. 

Senator D' Amato. Well, let’s talk about that. 

Mr. Sanchez. This goes back to last summer. You know, we are 
talking about last year. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, let me get into that with a little particu- 
larity. 

You know Colonel Motta, do you not, the exmilitary? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 
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Senator D’Amato. We only have a few minutes. Do you know 
Colonel Motta? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, I know him. 

Senator D’Amato. He was the exmilitary attache from the Presi- 
dent in Washington. 

You met with him a number of times? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. I saw him at different functions around town. 

Senator D’Amato. You met with him particularly to discuss cer- 
tain plans that would bring about General Noriega leaving; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Sanchez. Motta has returned to Panama, as you know. Yes, 
I did discuss on two or three occasions solutions to the Panamanian 
problem which could have been acceptable to the majority of Pana- 
manians. 

Senator D’Amato. I’m not going into how many times. 

Mr. Sanchez. Two or three times. 

Senator D’Amato. OK. 

And there were discussions with respect to a plan that has since 
become known as the Blandon plan? 

Mr. Sanchez. I never discussed the Blandon plan with anybody 
because I heard of the Blandon plan, Senator, through the media. 
The media called me and asked me if I had heard of the Blandon 
plan, and since my name was mentioned in the Blandon plan as 
the possible negotiator, I obtained a copy and read it. There were 
several good points in that plan. Many points we supported in ne- 
gotiating a solution to the Panama problem. 

Senator D’Amato. Were you called in as a consultant to help in 
this particular problem? 

Mr. Sanchez. Absolutely not. I knew nothing about the Blandon 
plan, until I heard about it from the media. 

Senator D’Amato. No, I’m talking about the problem and the dis- 
cussions that were ongoing as it related to attempting to give Nor- 
iega an opportunity to step down in negotiations? 

Mr. Sanchez. That was our stated policy. 

Senator D’Amato. I am not arguing about that. I am not ques- 
tioning the policy. 

Mr. Sanchez. It was a Panamanian problem to be solved by Pan- 
amanians; remember that was part of our policy as stated in May 
1987. 

Senator D’Amato. What I am asking is, Were you working on 
that problem in your capacity as a consultant to the Defense De- 
partment? 

Mr. Sanchez. When I was asked for advice as to what should be 
done, I gave advice, yes, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. Now, did Motta come forth with various plans 
as it related to this? He never carried forth any of these plans? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. Did you give any plans to Colonel Motta? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. I didn’t give any plans to anybody. I didn’t 
have any plans to give. 

Senator D’Amato. They weren’t discussed with you prior to their 
becoming public? 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. I stated that I learned about the Blandon 
plan from the media. 
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Senator D’Amato. Despite your first statement that you had 
almost no contact, direct or indirect, with Noriega, the record re- 
veals a substantial number of contacts with Aquilino Boyd. 

Mr. Sanchez. No, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. No? How many times did you meet with Aqui- 
lino when he came back up here. 

Mr. Sanchez. Once. 

Senator D’Amato. Only once? 

Mr. Sanchez. Only once that I can remember. 

Senator D’Amato. How about Billy St. Malo? 

Mr. Sanchez. I saw Billy St. Malo several times. 

Senator D’Amato. Who is Billy St. Malo? 

Mr. Sanchez. He is one of the three ambassadors who were used 
by then the chief of state Omar Torrijos during the negotiations on 
the Panama Canal. He is a private Panamanian citizen. 

Senator D’Amato. Has the General used him, Noriega? 

Mr. Sanchez. I don’t know if the General has used him. He has 
served as a bridge to the Panamanian Government and the opposi- 
tion. He was used as a bridge during the last conversations by the 
Department of State. He knows everybody in Panama. 

Senator D’Amato. Was he one of the contacts that you used as it 
related to these discussions? 

St. Malo participated in the recent United States-Panamanian 
negotiations as a member of Noriega’s team. You are aware of 
that, aren’t you? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes. He was taken from here by the State Depart- 
ment to participate in these negotiations. 

You remember, I told you before that I introduced St. Malo to 
people in Washington when he came here in 1987 looking for a so- 
lution to this problem. 

Senator D’Amato. And didn’t Aquilino Boyd come to Washington 
carrying official credentials as the roving ambassador? Does that 
refresh your recollection? 

Mr. Sanchez. That is what he said he was, but this was in the 
newspapers, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. What I am suggesting is that when I first 
raised this, that you really were not sure or were not aware, and 
that could be. If you asked me last year when did I meet or debate 
with Aquilino Boyd, I would have difficulty telling you. 

Mr. Sanchez. I am answering your question. When you said how 
many times have you met with Aquilino Boyd, you raised it in the 
sense that I met with Aquilino Boyd on a weekly basis. I am telling 
you I did not. 

Senator D’Amato. Let me ask you three quick ones. 

Were you aware of General Noriega’s connections with Cuba and 
Castro? 

Mr. Sanchez. Yes, that is no secret. I think everybody is aware 
that he has these connections. 

Senator D’Amato. Were you aware of the Panamanian front 
companies that allowed Cuba to subvert the United States embar- 
go? 

Mr. Sanchez. It depends on when and to what degree, because 
when I was in charge of the Division in 1980 and early 1981, this 
was one of the priorities and questions before us at that time. 
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Today we have heard much more. The media has carried it, we 
have heard it before this committee, much more than we knew in 
1980-81. You must put things in proper historical perspective. 

Senator D’ Amato. The vote is on but let me simply say that I 
have no way of being able to secondguess all of the advice you may 
or may not have given since we are not privy to all of that. I can 
only say that the advice that you would pursue — once you under- 
take this, be prepared to have a game-ender — was not evidenced, 
and to that extent I have to say a great failure in our policy. 

Let me also conclude in the things that I have heard that our 
military has been almost in complicity with General Noriega as it 
relates to his being in power today, a great stain on this Nation 
and on their efforts. I do not call into question the bravery of our 
men and women, but I do call into the question the sanity of a 
policy which did not have that kind of a game-ender and which 
took off the table even the possible use of whatever necessary tools 
and implements we had to bring about an end of this little dictator. 

Mr. Sanchez. Senator, may I have just one word on that? 

Senator Kerry. It will have to be about 30 seconds. 

Mr. Sanchez. Thirty seconds is all I need because I cannot let 
that statement stand, Senator D’ Amato. First of all, the military, 
the State Department, this body, and a Senator sitting on this com- 
mittee, in this hearing today, 2 years ago were not making the 
statements you are making today. 

So, we have to put this into historical perspective. We weren’t 
throwing Noriega out, none of us, you, Defense, State, nobody was 
throwing Noriega out 2 years ago. What we now know developed in 
the last year and again I commend you for conducting these hear- 
ings because of what we know today, and I will repeat the state- 
ment that I made before, I don’t know of anybody on the Hill or in 
the administration who wants Noriega to remain in power. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Sanchez, that is not the point. 

Let me just say that in defense of what Senator D’ Amato said, 
we don’t have time for the debate. We are on the back end of this 
vote. But I think the issue, as Senator D’ Amato framed it and as I 
framed it, is not 2 years ago, not 9 months ago, but in the last 
couple of months, and there the Senate stood ready totally. 

Senator D’ Amato. And the American people. 

Senator Kerry. And asked this administration to move in that 
direction, and to try, and we were ready to support it in a biparti- 
san fashion, just as we did in the Philippines. 

Mr. Sanchez. It was more than 2 months ago, when the Senate 
decided economic pressure was not working, and you went on TV 
and said we should use military pressure. 

Senator Kerry. We frankly 

Mr. Sanchez. Economic pressure didn’t work. 

Senator Kerry. I beg to differ with you, Mr. Sanchez. We never 
even used the full panoply of economic power. We never did. The 
U.S. Government has yet to take full sanctions. We cut off money 
by virtue of what a private attorney did, not because the Federal 
Reserve refused to transfer dollars, not because we shut off oil. 

I am very grateful to you, I really am. The debate has been wide 
ranging. We are appreciative of your answering the questions. 
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Let me just say for the schedule, we will recess until Thursday 
morning at 9 o’clock. We will begin punctually. We will have Ad- 
miral Murphy, we will have Mr. Camper, possibly Mr. Soghenalian, 
and Feliz Rodriguez, and it will be a very, very full day. 

We recess until that time. 

[Whereupon, at 5:02 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:05 a.m., July 14, 1988.] 




DRUGS, LAW ENFORCEMENT AND FOREIGN 
POLICY: HAITI AND PANAMA 


THURSDAY. JULY 14, 1988 
U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics and 

International Operations 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 9:05 a.m. in the Hart Office Building, 
room SH-216, the Honorable John F. Kerry (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Adams, and McConnell. 

Also present: Senator D’ Amato and Jack A. Blum, special coun- 
sel. 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come to order. Good morning, 
Admiral. We are pleased to have you with us today. I would just 
take one moment to call attention to the fact that yesterday in 
Miami, subsequent to the testimony here of U.S. Attorney Richard 
Gregory and in conjunction to his testimony because he referred to 
it, seven people were indicted in Miami on charges of arming the 
mercenaries in Nicaragua. 

These people were some of the same people who were the focus 
of this committee’s investigation over years ago, and there is 
obviously a story of concern to this committee and others about 
what the problems have been between then and now in proceeding 
forward on it. 

It is also the perception of the chairman at least that the story of 
these indictments really represents only a partial story, and it’s my 
hope that the just system will continue to pursue some of the indi- 
viduals involved, to wit, specifically Mr. John Hull who is linked in 
many people’s testimony to many of the people who were indicted 
is not even mentioned. I think there are concerns about what level 
this investigation intends to say that it has completed the task. 

Admiral, I would like to ask you if you would stand so that I 
could swear you in as we have been doing with all of our witnesses 
before the committee. Would you raise your right hand, please? Do 
you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Murphy. I do. 
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STATEMENT OF ADM. DANIEL MURPHY. USN (Ret.), FORMER 
CHIEF OF STAFF TO VICE PRESIDENT BUSH 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Admiral. Would you 
please state your full name? 

Admiral Murphy. My name is Daniel Joseph Murphy. 

Senator Kerry. Your current occupation? 

Admiral Murphy. I am the chairman of a consulting firm here 
in Washington called Murphy & Demory, Ltd. 

Senator Kerry. How long have you been part of that? 

Admiral Murphy. Eight months. 

Senator Kerry. Prior to that, Admiral, what were you engaged 
in? 

Admiral Murphy. Prior to that I was the vice chairman of a 
public relations firm called Hill & Knowlton here in town. 

Senator Kerry. And for what period of time were you there? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, we had been bought out. It has been 
probably about a year. 

Senator Kerry. And prior to that? 

Admiral Murphy. I was vice chairman of Gray & Co. which was 
also a public relations firm. 

Senator Kerry. And how long did you work at Gray & Co.? 

Admiral Murphy. About 2 years. 

Senator Kerry. And prior to your employment at Gray & Co.? 

Admiral Murphy. I was going to hit my whole history. 

Senator Kerry. OK, fine. If you are going to do that. I didn’t re- 
alize. I am delighted to have you do that. Let me just let you pro- 
ceed with your opening statement and whatever you have covered 
in there, if you would like, we will pick up on it. Thank you, Admi- 
ral. 

Admiral Murphy. Good morning, Mr. chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. As I just said, my name is Adm. Daniel J. 
Murphy, retired, and I appreciate the opportunity to testify today. 

As the former chief of staff to Vice President George Bush I 
served as the operational chief of South Florida Task Force Work- 
ing Group with was commissioned by President Reagan in 1982 to 
combat drug problems in south Florida. 

Subsequently I became the chairman of the working group for 
the National Narcotics Border Interdiction System for which the 
acronym is NNBIS, which was also under the command of George 
Bush. 

Senator Adams. I’m sorry, I was diverted. Would you repeat that 
for me please? 

Senator Kerry. Would you pull the microphone down a little 
closer? If you pull the microphone down a little closer I think I will 
have an easier time hearing, too. 

Admiral Murphy. I was the chairman of a working group, the 
National Narcotics Border Interdiction System, which we called 
NNBIS and is still called NNBIS today. 

Prior to becoming chief of staff to the Vice President I served as 
the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy under Harold 
Brown. I was the Deputy Director of Intelligence with George 
Bush, the Director of Anti-Submarine Warfare in the Navy Depart- 
ment, Commander of the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranian during the 
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Yom Kippur War and the Cyprus War, military assistant to Mel 
Laird and Elliot Richardson, commanding officer of the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Benington during the Vietnam war, and various 
other duties as a naval aviator through out my Navy career. 

Due to my expeience with the task force and NNBIS, I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that I can offer some constructive insight into the 
U.S. effort against drugs. 

Senator Kerry. Admiral, if I could just ask you as you begin to 
do that so it is very clear to all of us, that spans what years? The 
task force and NNBIS would be from when to when? 

Admiral Murphy. It started in February 1982, and then I moved 
from the South Florida Task Force into NNBIS, and I left the Vice 
President in April 1985. 

Senator Kerry. We are talking about a 3-year involvement in 
the narcotics effort? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Thanks. 

Admiral Murphy. As you know, I haven’t been actively involved 
in the drug battle since I left the Vice President’s office in 1985, 
but I have followed the drug war quite closely as an interested citi- 
zen, as a former military commander, and as a father of four chil- 
dren. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for asking me to testify about my 
experience with the antidrug working groups. 

At your request I will offer suggestions to help solve the drug 
problem facing the United States today, but in order to understand 
the success of the South Florida Task Force on curtailing the 
influx of drugs, allow me just to take a moment to explain its histo- 
ry- 

When the Reagan administration took office in 1981 the Miami 
Citizens Against Crime asked the President for assistance in cur- 
tailing the rampant drug trafficking and associated crimes in that 
part of our country. 

At that time murders had increased 200 percent. There were nu- 
merous house break-ins, robbery, and thefts. The citizens of Miami 
were actually terrorized. In response, President Reagan announced 
the creation of the South Florida Task Force on January 28, 1982. 
The purpose was to interdict the flow of drugs into this country. 
The President appointed Vice President Bush to direct the task 
force comprised of the Secretaries of State, Defense, Transporta- 
tion, Treasury, Health and Human Service, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The task force was not created to supersede the local and State 
law enforcement, but to coordinate Federal tactics to assist State 
and local authorities in reducing drug-induced crimes. 

In the 2 weeks following the inaguration of the task force the 
Vice President conducted an examination of the causes of crime in 
south Florida, and he determined what action was required. He 
then went down to Florida, and this was only 2 weeks after he was 
asked to do this, to announce specific actions. 

This fast reaction on his part was hailed widely throughout 
south Florida. He outlined the problems and he listed some specific 
steps to address them. Specifically he promised more jail space, 
more judges, more courtrooms, a permanent U.S. attorney — at that 
time we didn’t have a permanent one — more prosecutors, more law 
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enforcement people including FBI, Customs, DEA, ATF, U.S. mar- 
shals, and IRS. More Coast Guard cutters and Goast Guard planes, 
U.S. Navy ships and planes, and help from the U.S. Army, Air 
Force, and the Marines. 

A month later — we are now into March 1982 — he returned to 
Miami to report that all the promises he had made had been ful- 
filled. The task force was a success. For example, a poll was con- 
ducted in 1981, and that poll indicated that over 40 percent of the 
Miami citizens were planning to move away because of crime. The 
same poll in 1983, after a year’s effort, the poll showed that that 
number had been reduced to only 9 percent, a rather drastic 
change in the attitude of the citizens of Miami. 

Then, due to its success, the President, on March 23, 1983, ex- 
panded these efforts to the rest of the Nation when the South Flor- 
ida Task Force began the National Narcotics Border Interdiction 
System, or NNBIS. NNBIS was created as a permanent bipartisan 
program with four principal objectives: enhance interagency coordi- 
nation and cooperation in drug interdiction; increase the participa- 
tion of the military forces in drug interdiction efforts; expand the 
involvement of the intelligence community; and promote interna- 
tional antidrug actions to complement U.S. interdiction activities. 

The mandate of NNBIS was then and still is today to be a coordi- 
nating body comprised of such Government agencies as the Drug 
Enforcement Agency, the Customs Service, the Coast Guard, the 
FBI, U.S. Border Patrol, and the Department of Defense. 

These agencies are responsible for the interdiction of seaborne, 
airborne, and cross-border importation of narcotics. NNBIS was or- 
ganized to complement, not duplicate the antidrug efforts of origi- 
nal drug enforcement task forces operated by the Department of 
Justice. 

As the chairman of NNBIS, George Bush supervised a Cabinet- 
level group that included the head of every Government agency in- 
volved in drug interdiction. Seven years ago, Mr. Chairman, these 
agencies were hardly talking to each other. With its seven regional 
offices, NNBIS also worked with State and local law enforcement 
agencies, the State Department, and intelligence agencies. 

In order to access the success of the Vice President’s war on 
drugs, it is critical to understand that NNBIS was “only,” and I 
underline only, responsible for the interdiction effort. In other 
words, the mandate of the task force was to serve as a Federal co- 
ordinating body for interdiction activities. The objective was to cap- 
ture the drugs after they departed the source country via sea, air, 
or ground and to prevent them from entering U.S. borders. 

The Vice President has the constitutional authority to coordinate 
the Cabinet members as well as Government agencies in a compre- 
hensive strategy to battle narcotics. Under the leadership of 
George Bush, the task force was able to include in the fight against 
drugs unprecedented help from our military forces and our nation- 
al intelligence agencies. 

I have made it clear that the Vice President was responsible for 
interdiction only. This gets muddied up sometimes. To understand 
the drug problem as you do, you know it is critical to be aware that 
this whole problem is a four-headed monster. There are four prongs 
to solving the problem. Each must be addressed. They are source 
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countries going after the drugs at their origin. Two, interdiction. 
Getting them in the air, on the sea, or on the ground. Three, as law 
enforcement inside the United States and, fourth, and most impor- 
tant, Mr. Chairman, is the user, the user inside the United States. 

In retrospect, I feel that the Vice President should have been put 
in charge of all four areas, not just interdiction. Even with limited 
jurisdiction, the South Florida Task Force and NNBIS contributed 
in a major way. We have seen record drug seizures, arrests, pros- 
ecutions, and convictions. 

Grant it, the war has not been won, but I believe strongly that 
these efforts have prevented the war from being lost. With the 
great efforts of Ms. Reagan and our Justice Department, we now 
see some signs of winning. 

What is important now, Mr. Chairman, and what is important to 
this committee is what do we do next? The first thing we do is 
make the Vice President head of the entire antidrug effort, all four 
prongs. This is the only position in the U.S. Government senior 
enough to coordinate the actions of all the members of the Cabinet. 
This should be done by Presidential Executive order. 

We have to recognize that the users of drugs in our country are 
the controlling factor in any solution. We must go after the user. 
Here we are, 240 million people facing a national disaster perpe- 
trated by 23 million people, the drug users. They are the ones who 
are aiding and abetting the drug cartel enemy. They are the ones 
donating $100 billion a year to the enemy. They are the ones re- 
sponsible for the killings, the heartbreaks, and the violent crime. 

Sir, it is time to get tough. A user program, in my judgment, 
must include drug testing plus adequate sanction, confiscation of 
property, effective rehabilitation, and effective education. 

I am well aware that going after the drug user is frought with 
problems. Some first amendment rights are put into jeopardy. If we 
are serious, if we want to cleanse our country of the drug menace, 
then we must be prepared to live with certain restrictions as we 
are willing to do in any national emergency. 

Recent polls indicate the American people share this view. In 
1982 that was not the case, but it is 1988 and the majority of Amer- 
icans do not want the United States to be taken over by drugs like 
the great country of China was during the period of the Opium 
wars, a country beseiged and conquered by drugs. It is time to get 
tough, and I am glad to see the public statements of the President 
and the Vice President that they are reflecting these same views. 

We cannot just count on being tough with the user. Let’s look at 
the interdiction component of a proposed drug strategy. What can 
we do? As a retired Navy admiral I am very sensitive to the views 
recently expressed by Secretary Carlucci before a Joint Defense 
Committee on this hearing on this subject. Of course, he is right 
when he says he cannot perform his primary mission and also 
assume the war mission on drugs as well. And he is right when he 
says it goes against our Constitution and our heritage to turn our 
Armed Forces into policemen. 

Yet, the U.S. military are needed to carry out this interdiction 
mission. It seems to me that our next Commander in Chief has to 
look long and hard at the reduction of existing defense missions to 
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allow the Defense Department enough respite to fight the war that 
we are in today. 

America cannot afford to buy all the military equipment we need 
to fight the drug war. This equipment we already have in our 
Armed Forces, equipment needed to beat the drug cartels at their 
homes, at sea, in the air, and on the ground. The question is can 
we afford the risk? Well, the Commander in Chief is the one who 
must make that decision. I personally think that we can and that 
we must. 

And our military men don’t have to have hands-on combat with 
these criminals. Our Government has enough law enforcement pro- 
fessionals to spread around our military units so they can carry out 
the actual hands-on arrest. 

Our military leaders are trained strategists and technicians. 
They have the equipment and they know how to use it. Give them 
the job and the backing and they will get the job done in coopera- 
tion with our U.S. police forces. This, by the way, as I understand 
it, is Vice President Bush’s policy if he is elected President. 

Now turning to source country strategy. The eradication of drug 
crops wherever they are. Here again, the Armed Forces can help 
these beleaguered nations, if these nations agree to the U.S. help. 

Given the tremendous problems facing Colombia, Boliva, Peru, 
and others, I would guess that they would relish more United 
States military help. We now have effective herbicides, which I see 
have again made the news this morning. We have effective herbi- 
cides to destroy both marijuana and cocaine. Few U.S. assets are 
needed to help out on this mission. 

If the source country is willing, we can also send in air strikes 
against cartels, destroy the drug war lord mansions, airfields, lab- 
oratories, and the like. That’s Indian country. You don’t have to go 
in there and go on the ground and put your U.S. people on the 
ground. 

Senator D’ Amato. You are just going to bomb them? 

Admiral Murphy. Sure. If Colombia is willing to send a strike in. 

Senator D’ Amato. You know, Admiral — If you don’t mind, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Senator Kerry. Go ahead. 

Senator D’Amato. It is so incredulous for you to say that if the 
source country is willing we can go in and make bomb strikes 
against the drug lords’ homes. As a practical matter, and a man 
that has been involved in this for so many years, you know that 
there is no source country that would say come on in and make air 
strikes against various people’s homes. That’s incredulous. I have 
worked with you for some years. I’ve never heard you express that 
attitude before, and you come here and to put that pap out before 
the committee 

Admiral Murphy. Wait a minute. 

Senator D’Amato. I suggest that it’s just pap and nonsense. Go 
on with your statment. 

Admiral Murphy. It’s a differnence in judgment. 

Senator D’Amato. Judgment? We’ll talk about judgments, let me 
tell you. 

Admiral Murphy. All right, Senator D’Amato. 
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Now, you wouldn’t object to going in and taking out the laborato- 
ries, I’m sure? 

Senator D’ Amato. I wouldn’t, but there’s a very real question 
whether or not you can get the cooperation of the so-called source 
countries. And you know that as a practical matter, no one is going 
to allow U.S. troops to come in there. To provide them with techni- 
cal assistance to try to build an international force, that’s another 
thing. 

And you know very well — and if you don’t know it, then it’s a 
real shortcoming on your part in dealing with these nations — the 
way they feel about their sovereignty and about the gringo Ameri- 
can coming in. Now, that’s a reality. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I have been on the ground. I have 
burned the labs myself. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, you didn’t burn enough of them, I’ll tell 
you that. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, with your permission maybe I could 
burn a few more. 

Vice President Bush has proposed a summit meeting of these 
concerned nations to have these proposals considered. And if 
they’re rejected, they’re rejected. I believe that that kind of a 
summit meeting, where you can lay all this out, exploring the pos- 
sibilities of what the United States can do to help and seeing 
whether they are accepted, will lead to some further action in 
country. 

On the law enforcement strategy, that’s the final prong of the 
four prongs. The final tactic in any antidrug strategy is strengthen- 
ing our law enforcement inside the United States. 

I believe that we need stronger penalties for pushers and effec- 
tive sanctions against the users. Our existing 13 organized crime 
task forces have done an outstanding job. Our justice system has to 
be consistently tough at the local, State, and Federal levels. 

Those who are out to destroy our country should face the same 
punishment that we give a spy in wartime. I believe that we have a 
strong antidrug organization in place. What’s needed now is more 
teeth, more consistent sentencing, and fewer paroles. 

The recommendations for the war on drugs that I have proposed 
today build upon a tough antidrug program promoted by the 
Reagan administration. President and Mrs. Reagan in my mind de- 
serve tremendous credit for taking actions that have kept the 
United States from completely losing the drug war. 

Mrs. Reagan’s “Just Say No” campaign, aimed at educating 
young people, resulted in a reduction in the number of high school 
seniors who currently use cocaine as compared to a year ago. This, 
gentlemen, is the first downward turn that we have seen in the use 
of drugs. 

Under the leadership of George Bush and his NNBIS organiza- 
tion, drug confiscations, arrests, and convictions are at record 
highs. Although it’s difficult to measure the effectiveness of the 
drug battle, it does indicate that our efforts are making a differ- 
ence. 

But these actions are only making a dent in the pervasive drug 
network. We need to implement some of the suggestions that I 
have made this morning. Since the American public has acknowl- 
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edged the severity of the drug problem as their first concern, some 
sacrifice of individual rights must be made. If drug testing in the 
workplace will help to uncover the users, it should be incorporated 
into industrial policy. 

The private sector must cooperate with the public sector to con- 
quer the drug enemy. As Vice President Bush said back in March 
1982, this job will not be easy. If anything, it will grow more diffi- 
cult with time. Success will be met with circumvention. He was so 
right. 

But now he seems that the time has come to reorganize, increase 
our resources, plan new strategies, and create effective tactics. This 
reminds me of our battle in the Pacific in World War II. We took a 
beating in the beginning, but we hung in there. We changed strate- 
gies. We deployed our resources more effectively. We persevered, 
and we won. 

I believe that together we can win the war on drugs through col- 
lective and constructive actions and sound, experienced leadership. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral, you were chief of staff during the South Florida Task 
Force period, since its inception? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. What was your specific role relative to the South 
Florida Task Force at that time? 

Admiral Murphy. The Vice President was chairman of the whole 
effort and I was chairman of a working group, sort of the day-to- 
day handling of the effort. 

Senator Kerry. Now, you said in your testimony that you had 
unprecedented help from intelligence agencies. Is that accurate? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, I think so. It’s relative, of course. The 
CIA prior to these efforts shied pretty much away from the whole 
issue of drugs, and under the South Florida Task Force and more 
extensively under NNBIS the CIA was brought in. 

The Director of CIA appointed a person just to handle the drug 
stuff, which would be analysis. 

Senator Kerry. Who was the person? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t remember his name. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t remember the person who you worked 
with in this unprecedented cooperation? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t remember the name, but I can get you 
the name for the record. 

[The material referred to was not supplied at the time of print- 
ing.] 

Senator Kerry. How often did you meet with these people? 

Admiral Murphy. I would say three to four times a month, and 
they were preparing documents at the same time. And also, we— 
let me just take a moment to explain the problem you have with 
intelligence, intelligence capabilities vis-a-vis a need. 

You take the drug people who are out there in the field. They 
know what they need. What they don’t know is what our collection 
agencies could help them get, and they don’t have the clearances 
for that. 
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On the other hand, the people in the Agency don’t know what it 
is these people out in the field need in the way of collection. And 
what was attempted here was to get CIA to better understand. 

You don’t even have to tell the other, the guy in the field, what 
our capability is, which, as you know, is top secret. So, it was 
trying to bring that together so that we could capitalize on the 
great collection capability that we have in our intelligence commu- 
nity. 

Senator Kerry. But did the intelligence community in fact 
supply information to the task force? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And did you share that information with others 
in the enforcement community? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it was given directly to them. This infor- 
mation would be given to Customs intelligence people, be given to 
DEA intelligence people. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Jack Lawn testified here that he never re- 
ceived any information at all from the intelligence community. 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir, I saw that. And I can’t explain why 
Jack said that. It’s possible — no, I think what he said was that 
nobody came around and briefed him. 

Senator Kerry. What he said was there was no real contact be- 
tween the South Florida Task Force and the DEA. 

Admiral Murphy. No, he didn’t. I thought he was talking about 
the CIA. 

Senator Kerry. He also said that about the CIA. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I can’t put words in Jack’s mouth. As far 
as contact between the South Florida Task Force and DEA, that 
was on a day-to-day basis in the field. So, I don’t think he could 
have meant that if he said it. 

As far as contact today with CIA, I haven’t been around, so I’m 
in no position to testify. 

Senator Kerry. Well, what I’m concerned about here is trying to 
get a fix on really what was being moved in terms of intelligence 
regarding this, because it appears to us that there was precious 
little hard exchange of real intelligence. 

The U.S. Attorney Richard Gregorie said here that he is to this 
moment having enormous difficulty breaking the sort of intelli- 
gence wall in order to put together cases, and there was no trans- 
fer of information to him. Now, he is the Miami assistant U.S. at- 
torney, chief of the criminal effort there. 

Plus you have Jack Lawn saying, “No, we just didn’t get intelli- 
gence information, nobody transferred CIA info to us.” 

Admiral Murphy. I can only testify to what I was involved in 
back prior to April 1985. And at that time, there was an exchange 
of intelligence from CIA to our intelligence people. 

It was not easy. It was not easy. For instance, EPIC, which is the 
El Paso intelligence center, which is the DEA main intelligence 
center, had no capability whatsoever to receive highly classified in- 
formation. As a matter of fact, the FBI was reluctant to let them 
have any information because of the lack of facilities. 

So, steps were taken to have cleared rooms, sanitized rooms, so 
that the EPIC could receive it. Prior to that, there was no way they 
were ever going to get it. 
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You recognize the sensitivities of some of the intelligence and 
what can be passed and can’t be passed. I am not saying that CIA 
is opening up all their books to the law enforcement people. But 
they are opening up much more, which was close to zero prior to 
that, than they had before, and it was a big step forward to get. 

At the time this started, you remember the FBI had just started 
to come into the drug area. They had been aloof for years. That 
had just taken place. So, now you have the FBI and DEA working 
together. 

And then CIA was brought in, and we used CIA people not just 
for providing intelligence, but to help train law enforcement 
people: methods of intelligence, methods of collection, making them 
better understand how they could make requests for intelligence. 

There was a regular educational process involved here. And I 
personally was very proud of being party to that. 

Senator Kerry. Did that continue into NNBIS? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Into the narcotics, that process? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. Yes, it was expanding during the NNBIS 
period. 

Senator Kerry. Is it fair to say, Admiral — I mean, would you say 
that when this effort began in 1982 that those of you within the 
drug task force shared a full understanding of the nature of this 
problem? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, in my statement, I listed the kinds of 
things we ran into immediately in Miami everywhere you turned. 
You were in a circle. Somebody would say: “We’ll give you more 
prosecutions; we have no place to put them.” Or if you arrest more 
people, there are no judges. 

Senator Kerry. But wasn’t the problem bigger than that right 
then? I mean, didn’t you run — didn’t you learn in 1982 and 1983 
about the drug cartel, international trafficking, the Bahamas, Co- 
lombia? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, yes. That’s why we — yes. You know,, 
during the time that I was involved we strengthened the BAT orga- 
nization, which was a helicopter detachment operating out of the 
Bahamas. At the end of my involvement, the relationship with the 
Bahamian police improved. It always hadn’t been the best, but yes, 
I was well aware of Carlos Lehder and some of the other top drug 
people. 

Senator Kerry. But the response was interdiction-focused. I 
mean, you yourself have said here this morning all we did in south 
Florida, the primary function was interdiction. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, the South Florida Task Force was going 
after interdiction and law enforcement on the streets. When 
NNBIS was created, it was limited strictly to interdiction as far as 
the Vice President’s responsibility was concerned. 

And that’s the point I want to make. When you’re examining the 
South Florida Task Force’s performance, you have to recognize the 
limits on its jurisdiction. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever request a broader jurisdiction? I 
mean, here is the Vice President of the United States, who has the 
ability that you have just described as so necessary to coordinate, 
and yet it remained bifocal. 
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Admiral Murphy. To the best of my knowledge, there was never 
a request made to broaden it. 

Senator Kerry. Why not? 

Admiral Murphy. I was — to be quite frank, I pretty well had a 
full plate in what I was trying to do. 

Senator Kerry. But if you couldn’t coordinate all these agencies 
out there, who could? I mean, how are you going to get a real war 
going if the White House itself 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I am suggesting in my statement that 
we face up to this and that the Vice President should be given the 
full responsibility for everything, from the user, educational, and 
rehabilitation, right on into the source country. 

Senator Kerry. But why wasn’t he? Why wasn’t he? The Vice 
President could have walked in to the President and said, give me 
this responsibility. He didn’t have any problem getting it for the 
task force. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I can’t explain that at this point. First of 
all, the next Vice President, who I hope is given this responsibility, 
will need a larger staff to conduct that. 

We had a very small staff, barely capable of the interdiction. 

Senator Kerry. Could I ask about that? You had the FBI, the 
DEA, the Customs, the Treasury, the CIA. You’ve got the entire 
U.S. Government at your disposal. How can you say you need more 
staff? 

I’m having trouble understanding the coordination. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, that’s kind of simple. 

Senator Kerry. Well, it’s not really. 

Admiral Murphy. I mean, you could have a staff the size of CIN- 
CLANTFLEET and he has got all the ships and carriers and sub- 
marines, and that doesn’t help him do his job. 

Senator Kerry. That’s right, and when you go to war you can 
use them, can’t you, Admiral? 

Admiral Murphy. But he’s not. I’m not talking about that. The 
Admiral was the size of the staff. The size of the staff has to in- 
crease with the responsibilities that are given to the commander. 

So, if you take him over all four prongs, you’re going to have to 
have some people help you on each one of those prongs, which 
was — which is more than is available now to the Vice President. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you this. In a report by the GAO on 
the coordination of Federal drug interdiction efforts which came 
out in 1986, the conclusion that they drew was the following: 
“NNBIS officials told us that the amount of drug smuggling intelli- 
gence their centers had received has been limited.” 

Now, what we have repeatedly heard here, and I think it’s one of 
the great difficulties that we face in this whole effort to get coordi- 
nated, is the lack of information about what one group is doing. 
Even the agencies, between the drug fighting agencies, there is dif- 
ficulty in transferring information. 

You’ve got separate sting operations going sometimes. You’ve got 
neutral informant use to a degree. 

Do you find that a reality, and if so what do you do to try to deal 
with that? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. Well, that’s a very good topic for this 
committee to be looking at: How do you better improve the coordi- 
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nation among all the law enforcement people? It’s a lot better than 
it was, and there is still and will always be in my mind room for 
improvement. 

And you’ll find that at the local level, the State level, and the 
Federal level, and then within the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Kerry. Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Murphy, I missed the first part of your testimony, but 
would you state your full rank? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. I’m a full Admiral, a four-star Admi- 
ral, retired. 

Senator McConnell. How many members of the Navy currently 
hold that rank or higher? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I don’t know how many retired Admirals 
there are, but on active duty at any one time the Navy would nor- 
mally have eight four-star Admirals. 

Senator McConnell. What decorations have you received in the 
course of your military service? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t have a list of those. I’m surprised I 
can’t. I haven’t got any idea. There are distinguished service 
medals. I can provide that for the record. 

[The material referred to was not supplied at time of printing.] 

Senator McConnell. We will just let your resume stand for itself 
on those issues. 

On the question of the South Florida Task Force, I’m curious. 
You indicated to Senator Kerry that you thought that jurisdiction 
should have been broadened. I am wondering if an argument could 
not be made that the broader the jurisdiction, the tougher it would 
have been to be effective. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I really wasn’t saying that at the time I 
thought it should have been broadened. I believe that today. That’s 
in hindsight. 

At the time, I thought we were doing a very good job, and I 
thought that we were pretty much, given our capability of people, 
and that we were doing just about the best we could. And it was a 
very difficult decision to expand the South Florida Task Force to 
NNBIS, because we were increasing the responsibility to the whole 
periphery of our country and it was a tough job as it was trying to 
handle the South Florida Task Force. 

Senator McConnell. So, in a sense, I guess it was a learning ex- 
perience for everyone? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. Now, in hindsight, you know, if we 
make a decision to do it, if you make a decision to give all these 
responsibilities to the Vice President, then you make provisions to 
make sure that he can get it done. So, I am not hesitant to suggest 
that he can do it. 

We just could not do it during my time. 

Senator McConnell. Is it safe to say that in those days we had 
higher hopes for the success of interdiction efforts than we may 
have today? 

Admiral Murphy. No, I don’t think any of us in the effort ever 
believed that interdiction alone was going to solve it. 
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Senator McConnell. That was not my question. My question 
was is it safe to say in those days that we had higher hopes that 
interdiction would be a major and significant part of the war on 
drugs? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, we did. I mean, I fully expected that we 
could get up to 40, 50 percent. If we could get to 50 percent, I 
thought we would probably break their back. 

Senator McConnell. The reason I ask the question is that 
almost every witness who has been here this week has emphasized 
the source and the demand and indicated a kind of growing frus- 
tration with the ability to patrol. I forgot how many miles of shore- 
line Jack Lawn said we have in this country, but it was enormous. 

Admiral Murphy. That’s very true. But the way to go about it 
from a tactical point of view is to try to get it as close — at the 
source naturally is the best, and then get as close to the source as 
possible, before they start spreading out throughout the whole Car- 
ibbean or all of Central America. 

So, we do need adequate forces to be down there, close to where 
they’re leaving the beach. And there are ways of doing that, and I 
believe that our military people could easily figure out how to do 
that. 

Senator McConnell. I’m not sure it’s the jurisdiction of this 
committee to deal with law enforcement coordination. But as Sena- 
tor Kerry indicated, there certainly has been some conflicting testi- 
mony about just how much that’s improved. And that’s a matter of 
considerable concern to us. 

But I am mystified by your recommendation that we ought to 
broaden, that we should have broadened the jurisdiction of the 
South Florida Task Force. It seems to me from your testimony that 
you were overwhelmed with dealing with one part of the problem 
without getting the responsibility for more. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, the reason of course I come to that con- 
clusion is that all of the aspects of the right have to be coordinated 
at some single spot, and that in my mind it’s not being done ade- 
quately today and it needs to be coordinated by a member of our 
Government who is high enough in rank that he is going to be lis- 
tened to by the Cabinet members. 

And that turns out to be the Vice President. So, the logic flow 
goes that way. 

I have to repeat again, Senator, that I am not saying that I think 
that we should have — you know, that at the time that there was 
any way to do what I’m suggesting today. But starting from where 
we are and seeing where we should go, now is the time to get one 
person of proper rank in charge of the entire effort. And that’s the 
point I am making, not that we should have expanded everything 
beyond our limitations back in 1982. 

Senator McConnell. Let me ask you. You said — and this is going 
to be my last one, Mr. Chairman. I will come back later on another 
round. 

You said in your testimony that any serious and effective anti- 
drug effort must target the user and deter use through mandatory 
drug testing, criminal penalties, and forfeiture of personal proper- 
ty- 
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I am curious whether you would add to that a recommendation 
that we impose and enforce the death penalty for drug kingpins? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. As a front line official in this administra- 
tion’s war on drugs, do you feel strongly that the Congress should 
do its share in showing some backbone to impose the harshest pen- 
alties possible against drug offenders? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. You have to show us the example up 
here on the Hill. And penalties, stricter penalties for these people, 
who are in effect sometimes almost forcing drugs on innocent 
people, is critical, as well as looking at the user, who is the one 
who is enticing this guy to come in here in the first place. 

We need sanctions on users. We have to find the users, have 
sanctions against them, but also be compassionate. We have to try 
and rehabilitate people and educate them. 

Senator McConnell. As you know, Admiral, the Congress has 
been reluctant to punish seriously the perpetrator of the crime. We 
have also been reluctant to do anything about the user of drugs. 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. I mean, we have had lengthy arguments in 
the Congress, not only over the death penalty for drug kingpins, 
but about simply requiring drug testing for people who are con- 
ducting trains or flying airplanes, modes of public transportation, 
that potentially endanger the safety of Americans, innocent Ameri- 
cans using the transportation facilities of this country. 

So, it seems to me that the Congress hasn’t exactly done its job, 
either. 

I want to commend Senator D’ Amato on the death penalty issue. 
He has been a bulldog on that. 

Admiral Murphy. I know. 

Senator McConnell. He brought it up and has pursued it and 
didn’t let it go. Frankly, it took that kind of commitment to break 
the logjam here in the Senate on that issue. So, it seems to me as 
we look around at the various deficiencies in the war on drugs, to 
some extent we have met the enemy and it is us, because we have 
not done our job, either. 

Mr. Chairman, I’ll defer until another round. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator McConnell. 

Let me just say with respect to the Admiral, the Admiral and I 
have met in my office and had a really good discussion, a frank dis- 
cussion. And I want to say that as to the credentials of the Admi- 
ral, nobody questions those. I have nothing but enormous respect 
for anybody who reaches captain, let alone rear admiral, let alone 
a four-star admiral. 

I used to quake in my boots as a mere ensign and lieutenant JG 
and lieutenant in the presence of one, and have enormous affection 
for those years in the Navy, as I know you do, Admiral. 

So, you know, I think what we’re trying to get at here is not any- 
thing that is personal in any respect whatsoever. We are just 
trying to exercise our oversight and accountability responsibility 
and try to understand what we knew, when we knew it, how we 
have responded to it, how we might have responded better, how we 
ought to respond now. 
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And I think you have been helpful in trying to help us with that, 
and I thank you for it. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, if I understand, your goal is really to 
find out where we’re going to go from here and to learn from 
where we have been. 

Senator Kerry. Exactly, and I think we’ve got to know where 
we’ve been in order to understand and make the judgments about 
where we’re going. I don’t think we know completely where we’ve 
been, and that’s part of what we’re trying to get at. 

Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, he has commented about quaking in the boots. As an 
electronics mate third class, I didn’t get close enough to admirals 
to quake in my boots. So, I have enormous respect for your creden- 
tials. 

Admiral Murphy. I wouldn’t have made admiral without you, 
though. 

Senator Adams. I am very concerned about conflicting testimony 
that we have heard and I want to approach you with two or three 
facts and then ask you some questions. 

One, according to the information that has been testified to in 
front of this committee, on your watch from 1982 to 1985 — and I 
say your watch simply because of the positions you were in — the 
amount of cocaine coming into the United States increased from 50 
tons in 1982 to 137 tons in 1986. 

Now, looking at that information, it would seem to me that the 
drug interdiction program has been a failure. Now, I think you put 
it that we haven’t won it and we didn’t lose it. 

But we are trying to determine what we do, and that statistic 
bothers me. I want to be specific now, because statistics just give 
you a background. 

You’ve said that the Vice President was coordinating the Cabinet 
group. I’ve sat on Cabinet groups and I know the relationship of 
Vice Presidents to Cabinet Secretaries. It can vary from group to 
group. 

But if there was coordination, why did the head of DEA say to us 
that he didn’t know about General Noriega in this 1982 to 1985 
period? Now, that says to me that if there was coordination, there 
was no information flow. 

Admiral Murphy. Can I take a crack at that? 

Senator Adams. I hope so, because then I want to come back and 
ask you about your part of it. 

Admiral Murphy. OK. I was, as I said, the chairman of the work- 
ing group under the Vice President. 

Senator Adams. And you met with General Noriega a number of 
times in this period; did you not? 

Admiral Murphy. No, no. 

Senator Adams. You did not? 

Admiral Murphy. No, no. 

Senator Adams. Oh. 

Admiral Murphy. You know, what Jack Lawn says, I have to say 
the same thing: I was unaware of any of the intelligence pertaining 
to Noriega’s involvement in drugs. 
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Senator Adams. But now. Admiral, that bothers me, because 
your testimony was that you had the working group with everyone 
from the CIA through all the various agency groups involved. My 
notes say State, Defense, Transportation, Treasury, HHS, and the 
Attorney General. 

And you stated you were coordinating with the intelligence 
groups. If that’s so and you’ve got a primary point of transship- 
ment and you’re working interdiction, why didn’t you know about 
Noriega or anyone else? 

I mean, it just doesn’t fit. You understand my problem. It doesn’t 
fit. 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. I’m not so sure it doesn’t add up. 

Let me make a couple of points. First of all, I’d have to go back 
and look at the intelligence. I don’t know that Panama was a 
major transshipment point in 1982, 1983, and 1984. As a matter of 
fact 

Senator Adams. How about 1985? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it started I guess then. That’s the time I 
left, so I’d have to stick to my knowledge and I’m testifying under 
oath. 

Senator Adams. I want you to do that. 

Admiral Murphy. It would make no sense for these guys to use 
Panama as a transshipment point in 1982, 1983, and 1984. It’s 
coming out of Colombia. You know, that’s like going over to Virgin- 
ia. Why would you transship to Virginia when you are trying to 
get it into here? 

Senator Adams. I’ll tell you. Admiral, and then comment on it. 
To launder your money, and that’s what they were running. 

Admiral Murphy. All right, we’re at two different things now. 

Senator Adams. No, no. I’m an old prosecutor and you’re a Navy 
man. You understand the Navy, but I understand prosecution. 

When you’re transshipping you want to launder at the same 
time. It’s all a package. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, all right. They were not doing it in 1982 
or 1983. 

Senator Kerry. I might add that you had a greedy general who 
specifically wanted people buying from him. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, you know, we ought to have a closed ses- 
sion and get the intelligence out and take a look at it. 

Senator Adams. I am just asking because you have testified 
about a coordinating group and whose purpose was to bring intelli- 
gence to the people in the field. But the assistant U.S. attorney 
who handled the indictment of Noriega stated that he didn’t know 
about it. 

I am sticking to this case because we have facts on this case. I 
think we ought to stay narrow to things that people have testified 
to and know about. In addition, to the assistant U.S. attorney, 
Lawn, who is head of DEA and running this area, didn’t know 
about it. 

Did you ever meet with General Noriega during this period? 

Admiral Murphy. No. 

Senator Adams. Never? You never saw him? 
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Admiral Murphy. Well, once, with the Vice President coming 
back from Ecuador. We stopped for refueling and the President of 
Panama and Noriega met us at the airport. 

Senator Adams. When was this? 

Admiral Murphy. 1983, probably. Now, I’m not going to say what 
I don’t know under oath, but I believe if we would go back and ex- 
amine the intelligence at the time that it was not being reported 
that Panama was a transshipment point. 

Senator Adams. All right. Now, this goes on in 1982, 1983? 
Admiral Murphy. 1982, 1983, 1984, and the first 4 months of 
1985. 

Senator Adams. And you were there until 1985. And the other 
testimony we have heard is that this was not only growing, but 
that Noriega had moved in on transshipment, on purchase, and the 
laundering operation was going on. 

And yet this group you testified to, the coordinating group, and 
later NNBIS, is to be certain that the people in NNBIS in the field 
have intelligence, and yet the U.S. attorney prosecuting and the 
DEA agents which are supposed to be the coordinating group for 
drug efforts at the national level don’t know about this. 

Admiral Murphy. That’s right. 

Senator Adams. And you said, though, that the group was work- 
ing. It doesn’t sound to me like it was. Just tell me. It doesn’t 
match, it doesn’t fit. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it’s worth investigating where this intel- 
ligence was. What I am reading on a day-to-day basis as a chief of 
staff to the Vice President is the President’s daily brief. 

Senator Adams. Are you reading the CIA — I mean, the State De- 
partment black bag? 

Admiral Murphy. No. 

Senator Adams. You’re not reading that? 

Admiral Murphy. I’m just reading — I’ve just got so much time to 
read all this stuff. So, every morning I read the President’s daily 
brief, which is also what the Vice President read. 

Then on most occasions 1 would sit in on a face-to-face briefing 
from the CIA man to the Vice President of the United States 
where they’re going over that morning’s intelligence. 

Senator Adams. All right. Now, did they tell you Noriega’s laun- 
dering money? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, there were rumors on the laundering of 
money. Never 

Senator Adams. Not rumors. You’re face to face, CIA section 
chief 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t recall. I don’t recall any evidence 
where he’d say there was definitely money laundering going on, 
but it was suspected. It was suspected at that time in the Caymans, 
as well as in Panama, and probably — definitely it was suspected in 
the Bahamas. 

Senator Adams. With the Caymans, did you drive into the Brit- 
ish colonial office; they’ve got another name for it. Did you drive 
into that and get information from them? 

Admiral Murphy. No. Again, that was the responsibility of the 
Justice Department and IRS. 
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Senator Adams. Wait a minute. This is drug interdiction. This is 
foreign policy. You’ve got State. That’s why I asked you if you read 
the black bag that came over or were you talking to them. 

You described an operation where you had each of the Cabinet 
Departments in and your job was to see that they worked together. 

I am trying to focus on the fact that we have had the testimony of 
the people who were doing the work in the field that they did not 
know any of this. 

Now, you mentioned the Cayman Islands. You can get that from 
the British Government. And Noriega, the reason I asked you if 
you met with him is that somebody did because reports that we 
have testified to indicate that the CIA knew a lot about him, and 
we had the Department of Justice apparently building a case. 

I don’t understand why the coordination doesn’t go at least that 
deep. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, let’s see if I can put this in perspective. 
Of course, we’re talking not about now. We’re talking about 1982, 
1983, and 1984. 

Senator Adams. And 1985. And this is building. 

Admiral Murphy. I left just about that time. 

Senator Kerry. Can I just intercede here? In 1983, Admiral, you 
were aware of what happened in Colombia with the assassinations? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you were aware of the cartel at that point? 
It was hard not to be; correct? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, we had been — I was well aware of Carlos 
Lehder in 1982. 

Senator Kerry. Well, at that point in time, in 1983 there was a 
major meeting of the cartel with Noriega in Panama City. 

Admiral Murphy. That I never heard of. 

Senator Kerry. Intelligence never 

Admiral Murphy. I’ve heard that from this committee’s testimo- 
ny, but I never knew that. 

Senator Kerry. You never knew it at that time? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What about the numbers of banks that were 
growing in Panama? Panama went from about 20 banks or 15 
banks to over 100 and some banks, many of them owned by Colom- 
bians. 

This all took place in the 1982, 1983, 1984 period. Were you 
aware of that? 

Admiral Murphy. I can’t remember that as a fact. It seemed to 
me they always had a lot of banks, so I don’t recall the point at 
which they grew. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Admiral Murphy. If I could just take another crack at this, to 
the best of my knowledge and my memory, I saw no intelligence on 
transshipment of drugs through Panama. Leave out money laun- 
dering for the moment. 

Panama had a very high reputation in the fight against drugs be- 
cause of their great cooperation in letting us go aboard ships with 
their flag. My whole impression of Panama throughout this whole 
period, right until April 1985, was that Panama was a fine example 
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of a cooperating sovereign country in the United States effort to 
fight drugs. 

Now, I would not have that impression if I had been reading in- 
telligence that said that this bum Noriega was pushing drugs, or 
that he was transshipping it through, or that we had hard evidence 
that they were doing this much money laundering. 

Senator Kerry. Did you know at that point — you were well 
aware at that point of Noriega’s relationship to our intelligence 
community? You had to be. 

Admiral Murphy. No, sir. 

Senator Adams. You did not know that? 

Admiral Murphy. No. You shouldn’t be surprised about that. 

Senator Adams. Well, I am, because of what you testified to of 
your position with the South Florida Task Force and later with the 
national group. You testified this was a coordinating group and you 
would be receiving information from those Cabinet Secretaries and 
the others. 

That’s the reason I’m inquiring, Admiral. I’m just trying to find 
out what you were doing there. 

Admiral Murphy. Now we’re going to talk about CIA and how 
they handled some of their methods and sources. 

Senator Adams. But you’re meeting with the CIA officer. 

Admiral Murphy. There is no reason for them to tell me or tell 
anybody, really, who they have on their payroll or who they are 
working with or who they have in an undercover position. 

Senator Kerry. You know, I happen to agree that that may 
stand to reason. But if that is true 

Admiral Murphy. So, it shouldn’t surprise you that I didn’t 
know that. 

Senator Kerry. But if that is true, that sort of stands as a monu- 
ment to the fact that they be operating a whole separate thing out- 
side of you and outside of everyone else, without anyone knowing 
it, doesn’t it? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, yes, yes. And that’s not news to you, 
either. And you have put responsible people running the CIA. They 
have a tough job to dc. They are not necessarily dealing with the 
angels of the world, and we can’t really object when they end up 
rubbing elbows with some of the dregs of the world. 

Senator Kerry. No, but what it gets to is that the center of what 
these hearings are about, which is that you may have a policy here 
[indicating], a foreign policy, you may have a law enforcement 
policy here [indicating], and then you’ve got your intelligence com- 
munity, which apparently has the ability, as you have just said [in- 
dicating], who have things going on that even the chief of staff of 
the Vice President of the United States says, “I didn’t know about 
it.” 

And there is no accountability, because you have a foreign policy 
goal [indicating] that is totally in conflict with your law enforce- 
ment goal [indicating]. And that is at the core of what we have 
heard for 3 years now in front of this committee. 

Admiral Murphy. My guess on Panama and on Noriega during 
this time was that that intelligence or the rumor of some of the 
things that were wrong that were going on were never considered 
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that critical that they should be at the highest level of Govern- 
ment. And they were probably reported at lower levels. 

Senator Kerry. So, what you’re saying is the information about 
his narcotics and what they were doing was not important enough 
to be brought to the top? 

Admiral Murphy. That’s the only thing I can figure. Otherwise, 
it would have been in the President’s report. 

Senator Kerry. Well then, how do we have a drug war? When 
does it become serious? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I can’t even testify to what happened, 
and I shouldn’t be even conjecturing. I don’t know why it didn’t get 
into those reports. I don’t know. 

Senator Adams. Well, let me ask you, Admiral, because I am 
looking at the GAO report dated July 15, 1985, on Coordination of 
Federal Drug Interdiction Efforts, so it covers this time period. 

And I am quoting from page 3: 

NNBIS officials said the amount of intelligence they had received has been limit- 
ed, particularly tactical intelligence which provides specific information about the 
time and place of drug shipments. Some NNBIS officials told us they were unsure 
whether other agencies possess additional tactical intelligence that they were not 
providing to NNBIS. 

It just appears to me that the effort that you have testified to by 
these two agencies was not actually happening. 

Admiral Murphy. It was happening. 

Senator Adams. Well now, I want you to think about it. We’ve 
got a vote. I have a lot of respect for you. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it’s not a matter of respect. It’s whether 
I’m right or wrong. 

Senator Adams. I’d like to have you think about this. I’ve got to 
go over, we all do, and vote. We’ll be back in 5 minutes. I want to 
ask you about Noriega and I want to ask you about Haiti, and 
some of the others may on the Bahamas, because we’ve got this tre- 
mendous increase in drugs coming in and you are a key figure in 
the period of time that this is increasing. So, help us. 

Admiral Murphy. I’m trying to be helpful. 

Senator Adams [presiding]. I know you are. 

The committee will recess for 10 minutes. 

Admiral Murphy. Can I go out and have a cigarette? 

Senator Adams. Absolutely. 

[Brief recess.] 

Senator Kerry [presiding]. The hearing will come back to order. 

Admiral, I’m not sure where you wound up in your last Admiral 
with Senator Adams. 

Admiral Murphy. He said he was going to repeat. 

Senator Kerry. Well, he’ll be back and we’ll pick up there when 
we can. 

Let me also ask you relative to the coordination. It sems to me 
that there was a fundamental problem in 1984 with the National 
Narcotics Act. The Vice President as I understand it was not a 
member of the National Drug Enforcement Policy Board; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Murphy. That happened just at the time that I was get- 
ting ready to leave. I know that the Attorney General was the 
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chairman. I can’t really testify as to whether or not he was a 
member and then represented by somebody. 

Senator Kerry. Well, who headed the drug policy board? The At- 
torney General? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir, as I recall, as I understand it. 

Senator Kerry. Did the Vice President serve on the board? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t know. This all happened, you know, 
generally after I left. 

Senator Kerry. Well, it was passed in 1984, though. You folks 
were — I mean, this was the big drug effort. 

Admiral Murphy. If the organization — it didn’t really take place 
until, I’d say — well, you probably have it in your records. I’m just 
trying to guess. 

Senator Kerry. Were you involved in the effort? What I’m get- 
ting at is, if we were trying to create coordination and here was 
this instrument, this legislation passing through the Congress, why 
was that coordination not structured into that act at that time? 

Were we not aware of it? Did you not have a sense at that time 
in 1984 that that was the direction to move in? Was it oversight? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, as I remember that time, it was always a 
big debate on the drug czar, and the administration was opposed to 
a drug czar, as was the Attorney General, as I recall. 

I believe Congress fully understood the views of the administra- 
tion as far as that’s concerned, and that legislation did not — it did 
not mandate a drug czar. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. 

Admiral Murphy. It did mandate this board. 

Senator Kerry. But you have to admit now in retrospect that 
that did not enhance coordination in the way that we should have. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, my own feeling is the Attorney General 
is the wrong man to chair it, because he does not have any author- 
ity whatsoever over the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. I think your idea, incidental- 
ly, that a Vice President conceivably serve here is not a bad idea. I 
mean, I’m not criticizing that one iota. I support the notion of a 
drug czar. 

I would personally rather have a Vice President do it than create 
a new Cabinet position for it, to be very honest with you. And I 
hove fought that position here on the losing side in the Congress 
right now. 

But my point is that, in terms of where we were in 1984, where 
you were in this effort with the task force and in this, that realiza- 
tion had in fact not sunk in at that point. That’s accurate, isn’t it? 
You didn’t ask for it? 

Admiral Murphy. No, that’s true. And I’m not in a position to 
say how well this board has worked out, because I have not been 
party to it. 

Senator Kerry. Let me turn now to Senator D’ Amato for his 
round here. 

Senator D’ Amato. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, let me ask you, did you get the kind of military assist- 
ance in your operation as it related to identifying and helping you 
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track those planes and ships that were used by the drugrunners to 
come across our borders? 

Exactly what kind of military help, if any, did you receive in 
1982, 1983, and 1984, up until you left? Was it limited? 

Admiral Murphy. It was in the view of the military the best that 
they could provide. Now, the way that started out, Senator 
D’ Amato, was that there was great reluctance on the part of the 
military to get involved. That didn’t surprise me a bit. 

I have been on the other side of the table on these kinds of 
issues. But the Vice President, you know, wrote a letter to Secre- 
tary Weinberger, outlined what he needed, and with a little bit of 
time, not much, there was cooperation from everybody. 

But it was limited. 

Senator D’ Amato. What was it limited to? For example, was it 
made available, for example, on a basis where you said you had a 
special mission, or was it on a basis almost catch as catch can, that 
they’d give it to you whenever they had a little extra flying time? 

How did it operate? 

Admiral Murphy. It was a mixture of all those things. For in- 
stance, the U.S. Army loaned to Customs on a 100-percent basis 
brandnew Blackhawk helicopters, which were very important. 

Up to then they were flying Hueys, and the poor Customs men, 
when they’d make a landing and go after somebody, would have to 
leave the helicopter there and run out, because they only had two 
guys in there. The Blackhawk allowed them to do a much better 
job. 

So, that’s a 100-percent contribution. 

There were times then when the Marines, for instance, would 
send a detachment of OV-lO’s down to Olmstead Air Force Base, 
and so for a period of a week to 2 weeks we’d have them 100 per- 
cent of the time as interceptors. 

The Navy was providing the E-2C radar aircraft that has the 
lookdown capability. And that was worked out between Customs 
Air in Olmstead and the CINCLANTFLEET in Norfolk. Then final- 
ly they got down to the point where there was direct liaison be- 
tween the commanding officer of the E-2C squadron, and we tried 
to get as much of that coverage as possible. 

The fact is, you need 100 percent coverage. We didn’t have 100 
percent coverage. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, what you’re really saying is you got the 
use of equipment for limited periods of time, with the exception — 
well, I’m not saying with the exception, but you cite an example 
where the Blackhawk helicopters were made available to Customs. 

But as it related to the day-in and day-out kind of surveillance, 
kind of technical assistance, to make this an operation that had the 
ability to really effectively form a screen or a network that it 
would be difficult for them to pierce, it just wasn’t there, was it? 

Admiral Murphy. We never got to that point. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, let me say to you that nothing has 
changed, that the attitude of Caspar Weinberger and his successor 
has been one of throwing up constant roadblocks, that notwith- 
standing that in the defense authorization bill that we have just 
voted on today, that even the limited provisions for the use of the 
military as it relates basically to detection, to detection and for 
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very limited purposes, use under very strict conditions of them for 
making arrests and seizures outside of the continental United 
States, have been for the most part curtailed quite a bit. 

So, notwithstanding that they say, “Oh, yes, we want to help,” 
there is the institutional mentality that says, “No, we shouldn’t 
be.” 

Of course, I don’t think it even takes legislation, because the 
Commander in Chief can simply make available the kinds of re- 
sources necessary. 

Isn’t that a fact? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. We will need some help from Con- 
gress. 

In the past — and this was my own experience 

Senator D’ Amato. Let me just stop you there. 

I’m saying that the President himself, though, can say to the De- 
fense Department: “Hey fellows, we want you to provide the kinds 
of technical resources, time on the satellite that you do have,” et 
cetera, and maybe even some specific utilization of these for the 
kinds of efforts that you set up. 

Every once in a while you had a special effort in the South Flori- 
da Task Force to assist in that specifically. 

I don’t think there is a need for the Congress to legislate this. 

Admiral Murphy. But let me make this point. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has to be supportive. They can’t be hitting the mili- 
tary on the head and saying, “If you are going to be off running 
around doing all these other missions, it’s quite evident you don’t 
need the forces I gave you for the reasons you told me you needed 
them.” 

And we have run into that, where the Armed Services Commit- 
tees were telling them, if you can do that, then the next budget 
year you don’t need those forces. It’s a small point, but it’s a juris- 
dictional thing. 

A committee like yours is fighting to get the military more in- 
volved, and in those days — I don’t think it’s that way today — the 
Armed Services Committee is saying, “If you can afford to do all of 
that, you don’t need all this money that I gave you last year and 
I’ll take it away from you.” 

I believe that’s been corrected on the Hill, from what I read in 
the newspapers. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, let’s hope so. 

Admiral, let me touch on an area that I think you might have 
some embarrassment, and if not certainly we’ll give you an oppor- 
tunity to touch and to explain it. How is it that in 1987 that you 
went to Panama to visit General Noriega? And let me preface it by 
saying, were you aware that General Noriega was involved in drug 
trafficking when you went down to visit? 

Admiral Murphy. I’d like to explain that, this whole Panama 
thing. 

Senator D’ Amato. Surely. 

Admiral Murphy. In 1987 I visited Panama twice, August and 
November. Now, why did I go down there? I went down as a busi- 
nessman. I am now in private business and I was exploring a busi- 
ness opportunity. 
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How did it come about? The trips were precipitated by a business 
opportunity that was presented to me by an international business- 
man. 

What kind of work was I thinking about? 

Senator Kerry. Who was the international businessman? 

Admiral Murphy. Mr. Tongsun Park. 

Now, the kind of work involved here was what we call risk anal- 
ysis: Is Panama a bad risk, a good risk, an intermediate risk for 
investment? 

Also, I had been asked for my judgment on what might be neces- 
sary to restore stability in Panama, particularly economic stability. 

Senator Kerry. Who asked you for your judgment? 

Admiral Murphy. The question came basically from Mr. Tongsun 
Park, representing potential clients who were to be American busi- 
nessmen. 

Now, prior to my going down I advised all of the United States 
Government officials that were involved in the Panama issue at 
the time. And then, subsequent to both of these visits, when I came 
back 

Senator Kerry. Who were they? Who did you advise? 

Admiral Murphy. Secretary Armitage in the Defense Depart- 
ment, Secretary Abrams in the State Department, Mr. Gregg in 
the Vice President’s office, Mr. Carlucci as the National Security 
Adviser, and Mr. Kerr in CIA. 

And then when I came back, I debriefed them on what I had 
been involved in in Panama. 

During the August visit, I met General Noriega and I met opposi- 
tion members in Panama. During the meeting with Noriega, I de- 
scribed the ill feeling about him in the United States, including 
Congress and the administration. I explored with him what it 
might take to improve the atmosphere with the United States. 

Now, these are the things that I mentioned to him: 

Get the military out of politics in Panama; 

Turn government functions over to civilians; 

Firmly establish an election date for the next president; 

Announce steps to ensure no military interference in the elec- 
tions; 

Ensure honest elections by having international observers; 

Bring in computers so that people will feel that it’s an honest 
election; 

Provide for adequate campaigning; and 

Meet with the opposition. 

I thought it was maybe possible to move up the elections. I sug- 
gested that that should be looked at. 

And set a date for stepping down as the head of the military 
forces, and take steps to prove that you are serious. 

That’s what I described to him as the kind of actions that would 
be necessary in order for the United States to look at the situation 
in Panama possibly in a different light. 

He responded. He said: 

The military is not involved in politics at all, so there is nothing to turn over to 
the civilians; 

The constitution establishes the election date. That’s already known, so that’s not 
a very important point. 
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All of my speeches assure free elections. So, what more do you want? 

We can’t move up the election because it’s set by the constitution, and I'll leave 
office when a new president is elected and he elects a new head of the military in 
1989 . 

So, you can see from that, there was very little maneuvering 
room on his part, kind of cold. 

Then I met with the opposition. Now, this is probably an exag- 
geration. The opposition in August was very difficult to define in 
Panama. But I did meet with some people who definitely were part 
of the opposition. 

I described to them Noriega’s position, as I have just described it 
to you. Their reaction was vehement. They wanted Noriega out 
now — no negotiation, no room for compromise. 

I returned to Washington with the feeling that everybody was in 
deep cement and there was little room for me to do anything or 
suggest anything that would be helpful in changing the situation, 
and, therefore, I saw very little business opportunity for me. 

Then I was told in early November that General Noriega was in- 
terested in talking to me again, and there were hints now that 
there might be some more maneuvering room than there was in 
August. 

Senator D’ Amato. Admiral, before you continue, let me ask you 
this. 

Did there come a time before you saw Noriega, either in August 
or November, that you were aware of possible drug charges being 
brought against him? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes — oh, no, not charges. Not at that time. 
But I knew that 

Senator D’Amato. There were allegations of drug dealing? 

Admiral Murphy [continuing]. They were closing in on him. And 
I accused him of all these things. 

I told him why the United States had such a low opinion of him. 
I said, “You’re a drug guy, you’re a murderer, you are considered 
to be a rapist, you are importing aliens into the United States, 
you’re playing footsie with Castro and possibly Ortega, and you’re 
selling arms to the M-19.” 

I said, “You know, that’s the kind of reputation you have in the 
United States.” 

And he went down step by step, of course, and denied each one of 
those allegations. 

Senator D’Amato. You would say that his attitude was intransi- 
gent? I would describe, when he refuted your four statements that 
you put forth, as it related to the army, giving the civilians an elec- 
tion, moving up the date, et cetera, you would say that he was in- 
transigent? 

Admiral Murphy. Solid. It was a waste of time. 

Senator D’Amato. All right. 

Senator McConnell. Senator D’Amato, may I make just one 
brief interjection here? 

In what language were these meetings conducted? 

Admiral Murphy. Spanish. I’m in English — with a translator. I 
mean, he spoke Spanish and I spoke English. 

Senator McConnell. Did he speak any English to you? 
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Admiral Murphy. There were a couple of English phrases. I’d 
say at the most, there were a total of 20 words. 

Senator McConnell. So, all of the meetings you had with Nor- 
iega were conducted in Spanish, with an interpreter? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you. 

Admiral Murphy. Anyway, I get a hint that there is some ma- 
neuvering room. So, I go down to see him again. This is in Novem- 
ber. 

I told him of U.S. attitudes at that time, that it was a solid posi- 
tion of still wanting him out, that that hadn’t changed. 

Senator D’ Amato. And did you brief everybody again in terms of 
that you were going down? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator D’ Amato. And they gave you the same group — State, De- 
fense, CIA, et cetera, et cetera? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator D’ Amato. So, they were aware that you were going 
down? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

But, as I recall this conversation with him, I indicated to him 
that if he could take certain action — and this is now November — 
that there is still room for some improvement. 

I put in four points — generally the same thing that I had talked 
to him before about. 

One was elections. I said you have to have three elections, they 
have to be observed, computerized, on time — May 1989, and you 
have to encourage all of the trappings of a free election — that’s TV, 
advertising, rallies, active political parties. And his answer was 
OK. 

The second point was you have to relax the restrictions on the 
freedoms of your people, and it would be nice that the President of 
Panama announced this at, say, like a speech at OAS, where he 
would get some coverage. And I’m talking about free TV, radio, 
newspapers, freedom of assembly, releasing political prisoners, and 
even suggested that there ought to be some way to be as kind as 
possible to Colonel Herrera, who was the one who had blown the 
whistle in the first place. 

His answer to that was OK, timing to be worked out. 

The third point was meet with the opposition. What’s needed is a 
Panamanian solution. The United States is not trying to force a 
U.S. solution. It’s a Panamanian solution that’s being sought. 

He said OK, we’ll meet with the opposition. 

And then we get to the sticky one, and I said General Noriega, 
you’re just going to have to get out, you’ve got to retire from this 
job. 

Now, granted, timing is something that has to be worked out and 
the date will depend on things like political impact, stability and 
what’s best for Panama. But, make no mistake, you’ve got to get 
out before the election in May 1989. 

And his answer to that was interesting. He said, “I agree in prin- 
ciple, but must think through carefully. I am not inflexible.” 
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Then I went and met with the opposition. This was at a dinner 
party. There were about 20 to 30 people there, all, as far as I could 
see, part of the opposition. 

A group of about eight men congregated around the table while 
the rest were chitchatting and had me talk to them about the 
meeting with General Noriega. I’d say the lead man in this discus- 
sion, I don’t have his name — we could probably get it — but I can 
identify him as the owner of TV chanel four in Panama, and I 
think we have his name in the records, Jack, someplace. 

I described Noriega’s position to them. Well, you can imagine 
that they were quite pleased with the three top things — it was 
motherhood — and they were very happy. 

And then I asked, when I told them about his willingness to 
move on and what kind of a date would be acceptable, I said do you 
have any consensus, any feeling for what kind of a date would be 
acceptable to the opposition, and they agreed that July 1988 — right 
now — would be a reasonable time. 

Now, this is coming a long way from the first meeting, where 
they said they’re going to hang him from a tree tonight, and Norie- 
ga’s position was a long way from not even talking about any of 
this the first time. 

So, when I came back, I was a little enthusiastic, thinking well, 
maybe there is some room to be of some value to a group of U.S. 
businessmen if they would listen to this kind of suggestion, that 
Noriega take these steps and if the opposition would agree. I fig- 
ured that Congress would definitely be pleased and the administra- 
tion would be pleased. 

So, I was encouraged. 

But I no sooner got home — like now we’re talking about Decem- 
ber, January of this year — it became apparent that the United 
States was working much more closely with the opposition than I 
understood. I had never been briefed on any of the ongoing rela- 
tionships. 

And then, of course, came the sanctions, and then came the in- 
dictment, and it became quite evident to me that this was an area 
that I didn’t want to be operating in. 

And so, I terminated all activity. I never did sign a contract with 
anybody, and I never got any money for any of this. 

That’s a summary, Senator D’ Amato, of my experience in 
Panama. 

Senator D’ Amato. Well, Admiral, I’m delighted that you had the 
opportunity to put this forth. I’m sure that other members of the 
committee will have followup questions. Unfortunately, what takes 
place is, given your role in the antidrug effort, given the fact that 
shortly after your meetings Noriega is indicted for drug trafficking, 
certainly there are people who’ll raise the question how is it that 
you could have placed yourself in that position, with all the specu- 
lation surrounding it. I’m not going to go into vivid detail at this 
time. 

Admiral Murphy. Maybe I could add one other point, sir. 

Senator D’ Amato. Yes? 

Admiral Murphy. I did talk to Jack Lawn before I went down. 

Senator D’ Amato. What did he advise you? 
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Admiral Murphy. He told me that, as far as he was concerned, 
there was insufficient evidence to bring an indictment against Nor- 
iega in Miami. 

So, these are the kinds of things I have in my head. 

Senator Kerry. Was this August or November 1987? 

Admiral Murphy. That’s November. I don’t recall that the in- 
dictment was 

Senator Kerry. I’m just asking when he told you there was in- 
sufficient evidence. August or November 1987? 

Admiral Murphy. To the best of my recollection, it was the No- 
vember trip. 

Senator D’ Amato. I missed the opportunity to question the head 
of the DEA yesterday, but I am amazed that as recently as within 
the past year, he sent this glowing letter of cooperation and what a 
great job Panama was doing. 

I mean, at some point in time — that letter seems to me to have 
been dictated by Noriega as a condition to bringing in a couple of 
small fish, and also to be used to buttress any problems that he 
might be having, facing legally. 

It just defies me that the head of DEA didn’t have better infor- 
mation than to subscribe to that theory that Panama was one of 
the best examples in that recent operation that they had with re- 
spect to the bank secrecy. It just really definitely shows a lack of 
the coordinated kind of intelligence that — I think the chairman 
was referring to this — should be made available to DEA and to 
those who are involved in the interdiction effort. 

That’s if we are going to put the best light on it, that it’s a fail- 
ure. I’m not going to go any further, and I thank the chairman for 
giving me an opportunity to at least touch on some of these. 

I will say this, Admiral. 

I think that those people from State Department, Defense, CIA, 
and others, who briefed you prior to going down and who you con- 
sulted with, should have seen the possible pitfalls of sending or per- 
mitting — I won’t say “permitting” — but not advising you strongly 
not to get involved, particularly with the drug charges that were 
beginning to mount, the speculation, et cetera. 

They should have been able to see the incredibly difficult posi- 
tion that it would place you in, the Vice President in, the adminis- 
tration in. They should have known better. If anything, they 
should have said to you “Please don’t go down.” 

I think if someone had done that, maybe your judgment would 
have been changed and you would have said “Let me escape this 
kettle of fish that is going to smell up to the high heavens.” Cer- 
tainly it has come to do that. 

I think it must have, must cause you some pain, in retrospect, to 
look back and say “I could have avoided this kind of situation.” Ab- 
solutely absurd. 

Now, do I believe it? Yes. 

Why? Because if you look at the policy that this administration 
is engaged in, you permit an indictment, you signed off on an in- 
dictment, and have no plan of action other than the economic sanc- 
tions that basically came from, I think with the prodding of the 
Congress, and allow this thing to just stew out there, destroy a 
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middle class, destroy those people, the goodwill of the Panamanian 
people who look for democracy. 

So, do I believe that they could have permitted you to place your- 
self in that position? Yes, I do. It is very consistent with having 
little, if any, effective policy in dealing with Panama in situations 
like this. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Admiral, I’m a little confused about a couple of 
things on the trip, and I want to ask you. Who went with you on 
the trip — Tongsun Park? 

Admiral Murphy. Mr. Tongsun Park. 

Senator Kerry. Is that all? 

Admiral Murphy. He had two people with him, who were his 
own business associates. 

Senator Kerry. That was it? 

Admiral Murphy. Nothing to do with me. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know who they were, by name? 

Admiral Murphy. I can get that for the record. I don’t have their 
names. 

[The information referred to was not supplied at time of print- 
ing.] 

Senator Kerry. Male or female? 

Admiral Murphy. One female and one male. 

Senator Kerry. So, there were four of you, in all, that made the 
trip? 

Admiral Murphy. That’s in November. In August, it was just Mr. 
Tongsun Park and myself. 

Senator Kerry. Now, you say you went down. It was a business 
trip. Is that accurate? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What prompted you, since you were going on a 
private business trip, to talk to Defense, State, CIA, and the Vice 
President’s office? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, that’s the purpose of my kind of busi- 
ness, to find out — first of all, I’m not going to talk in a foreign 
country unless I am up to speed on what the U.S. position is vis-a- 
vis that country. My own policy has always been that I will never 
do anything against the best interests of my own country. 

Senator Kerry. And in August 1987, what did these policy people 
say to you was in the best interests of your country vis-a-vis 
Panama? Did they suggest to you go ahead, a good place to do busi- 
ness? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, you’re not going to find Government offi- 
cials who make those kind of judgments. 

Senator Kerry. Well, then, why did you go see them? 

Admiral Murphy. I wasn’t asking them for that. I was asking 
them for United States policy vis-a-vis Panama, not United States 
policy vis-a-vis myself, as a businessman. 

Senator Kerry. And at what point did they deputize you to have 
a discussion with Noriega about his departure? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I was never deputized. 
What do you mean by that? 

Senator Kerry. Well, why did you have a conversation? 

Why were you negotiating with General Noriega? 
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Admiral Murphy. I wasn’t negotiating with anybody. I thought I 
described what I was doing. 

Senator Kerry. Well, you had a four-point plan; didn’t you? 

Admiral Murphy. Now here’s a man who is causing a lot of trou- 
ble vis-a-vis the United States, who, it appears, really, has affected 
the economics of the country, therefore affects all the business in- 
terests of people who have invested in Panama, and I was interest- 
ed in exploring with him if he could take steps that would correct 
that instability, particularly from an economic point of view. 

Senator Kerry. But you were actually suggesting dates of elec- 
tions and terms of his departure. 

You sat in front of him and said, “You know, you’ve got to leave. 
It’s time to retire.” 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, I did. If you’re trying to improve your re- 
lations with the United States, in my judgment — in my judgment — 
these are the kinds of things you would have to do. 

Senator Kerry. Well, were you authorized to make those state- 
ments to him? 

Admiral Murphy. No. But I’m not unauthorized, either. 

Senator Kerry. Well, isn’t there a Logan Act provision against 
private citizens negotiating? 

Admiral Murphy. No. The Logan Act is when you’re negotiating. 
I was not negotiating for the United States, and he could be taking 
advice from all sorts. 

I was just explaining that if these steps were taken, the relation- 
ships between Panama and the United States stood a chance of im- 
proving. 

Senator Kerry. Who paid for the trips to go down? 

Admiral Murphy. Mr. Tongsun Park. 

Senator Kerry. And how did you go down on the first trip? Fly 
commercially? 

Admiral Murphy. It was air. It was commercial air half way and 
private aircraft the second half. 

Senator Kerry. Which half? What do you consider a half? What 
is “half way”? 

Admiral Murphy. Miami to Panama was the second half. 

Senator Kerry. And how did you fly from Miami to Panama? 

Admiral Murphy. It was a private aircraft provided by a friend 
of Mr. Tongsun Park. 

Senator Kerry. What kind of aircraft? 

Admiral Murphy. August — it was a Jetstar. 

Senator Kerry. And there were two of you on that journey? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And on the next journey? 

Admiral Murphy. The next journey, it was a 707 and there were 
the four people I told you about. 

Senator Kerry. Four people in a 707? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Is there any rationale for that? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. The Jetstar was in maintenance. That’s 
the only plane he had available. 

Senator Kerry. Was he the only way to get there? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, at that point in the evening, yes. With 
the connections out of — we’d had commercial tickets all the way, 
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and we were visiting with Mr. Tongsun Park’s friend in Miami who 
owned the plane. 

Senator Kerry. The friend was who? 

Admiral Murphy. Sarkis — uh 

Senator Kerry. Soghenalian? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Did you know what his occupation was? 

Admiral Murphy. No. I just knew, when I first met him, I knew 
he was a friend of Tongsun Park’s. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know what his occupation is today? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

I know, well, the company itself is an aircraft maintenance com- 
pany, cargo aircraft, overhaul, repair, that kind of work. But he did 
tell me that he handled arms deals, particularly with Iraq. That 
came out during the conversations. 

Senator Kerry. Now, with respect to the meeting that you had, 
Mr. Blandon testified before the committee that he had a conversa- 
tion with General Noriega, and I quote from the testimony of Mr. 
Blandon: “General Noriega told me that Murphy had said he was 
speaking on behalf of Secretary of State Shultz and on behalf of 
General Powell of the National Security council.” 

Did you say that to General Noriega? 

Admiral Murphy. No. 

Senator Kerry. “And they said that if Noriega carried out this 
plan, he would remain in power until February 1989.” 

Was that discussed? 

Admiral Murphy. Only to the extent that I just testified. 

I did not say he could stay in power. That’s a completely errone- 
ous statement by, in that testimony. 

I’m not saying that Noriega didn’t say that to Blandon. I’m just 
saying that I did not say that to Noriega. 

Senator Kerry. Oh, I understand. That’s what I’m trying to get 
at. I realize that it’s one person talking to another. 

I just wanted to have you comment on these statements that 
have been made to us so that we can air it and figure out who said 
what to whom. 

The reason this is relevant, the reason I’m concerned about it, 
obviously, is, I mean, you’re aware, are you not, that the State De- 
partment at a later point said that you’re trips had been counter- 
productive? 

Admiral Murphy. I read a quote in the paper. I was never told 
that to my face. 

Senator Kerry. But you are aware that that was the official line 
that was put out; correct? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes — by whoever it was. I don’t know how offi- 
cial it was. But I did read it in the paper. 

Senator Kerry. I believe it came from Secretary Abrams. 

And the reason, obviously, this is relevant, in terms of the policy 
is here you’ve got 1987, August, November. We’d had a major fight 
on the Senate floor here for the decertification of Panama — a 
major fight with a very close vote. 

In fact, it wasn’t that close, was it — that particular vote on 
Panama? 
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The Senate made a major statement about the narcotics trafick- 
ing in Panama and of General Noriega and his need to go. There 
had been major street unrest. Herrera had made his move. This is 
at a time when people were looking for way to get him out. Osten- 
sibly, indictments were sort of lurking in the background. The 
grand jury was meeting. 

And, notwithstanding that, you, the former head of the Florida 
Narcotics Task Force, and the Chief of Staff of the Vice President, 
jump on a plane with Tongsun Park, who owes the Government of 
the United States $6.6 million, and you fly down to Panama and 
you meet with General Noriega. 

Is there any sense in your mind now about why mixed messages 
may or may not be sent and why there is a concern about the uni- 
direction of our policy, if you will, and who speaks for the United 
States — the Secretary of State, the President, the CIA, General 
Woerner, a visiting businessman? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, this visiting businessman said only ex- 
actly the same things that you and Congress were saying and that 
the administration was saying. So, it wasn’t what I would consider 
to be a contradiction, even though Blandon, in his testimony, indi- 
cates that it was disturbing to the things that he was doing, which 
I was unaware of, of course, at the time. 

So, I didn’t see myself as sending a conflicting message. I thought 
maybe I was sending a corroborating message. 

Senator Kerry. How did you come to know Tongsun Park? 

Admiral Murphy. I met Tongsun Park through Mr. Bob Gray in 
Gray & Co., back in probably late 1985. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have any knowledge about how Tongsun 
Park knew General Noriega? 

Admiral Murphy. No, I haven’t got any idea. 

Senator Kerry. He didn’t tell you why he was interested in 
flying down there? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, he's interested, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, in business interests in Panama. You know, he never dis- 
cusses his details with 

Senator Kerry. Did he have business interests at the time with 
General Noriega. 

Admiral Murphy. No, not that — well, I’m not going to say “No.” 
I don’t know. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know what the interests were that he 
was expressing, what kind of business that you went down to dis- 
cuss? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it’s the same as what I said in my notes. 
It is to see if there can be some longer range economic stability for 
Panama. 

Senator Kerry. But was there a specific 

Admiral Murphy. No particular business. 

Senator Kerry. No particular business at all? 

Admiral Murphy. None that I was aware of. 

Senator Kerry. This was a generic interest? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Why Panama, of all places, in 1987? 

Admiral Murphy. I believe that he has long-range business inter- 
ests in Panama. 
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Senator Kerry. So, you do believe that he has long-range inter- 
ests? 

Admiral Murphy. I do, but I’m not going to testify to it because I 
don’t know. 

Senator Kerry. In the Wall Street Journal, you characterize 
Tongsun Park as “a very fine businessman who deals with very 
fine people.” 

Is that an accurate quote? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t think you’ve got a good quote there. I 
didn’t say he was a 

Senator Kerry. This the Wall Street Journal, February 29. 

Admiral Murphy. I think the quote was that “He is a highly ac- 
cepted international businessman.” 

Senator Kerry. And you stated that he seems to be accepted ev- 
erywhere except in the United States? 

Admiral Murphy. No. 

I think he’s accepted probably in the United States. He’s not ac- 
cepted generally inside the Beltway. 

Senator Kerry. Are you aware that the IRS still has claims of 
$6.6 million against him? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. I believe that that’s being negotiated 
right now. But I’m not here to defend or condemn Mr. Park. 

Senator Kerry. No, I’m not either. 

Admiral Murphy. He can defend himself. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. 

Who was going to pay you? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it was going to be this group of Ameri- 
can businessmen. We never got to the point of getting them de- 
fined. That was something that Mr. Tongsun Park was working on. 
They would be the ones to pay me. 

But this thing just didn’t materialize to the extent of getting to a 
contract stage. 

Senator Kerry. On the flight to Panama, was a Mr. Greg Le- 
barge on board? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

That’s the gentleman’s name. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know who he is? 

Admiral Murphy. I believe he is an employee of Mr. Tongsun 
Park. 

Senator Kerry. Have you ever met him before? 

Admiral Murphy. Before that trip? I can’t recall meeting him 
before. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know if he has any affiliation with any 
U.S. intelligence agencies? 

Admiral Murphy. No, I do not. 

Senator Kerry. The plan that you proposed to General Noriega, 
was that discussed at all with any of the Government agencies that 
you briefed prior to your departure? 

Admiral Murphy. No. 

Senator Kerry. Was it discussed with them when you came 
back? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What was the reaction of State to what you had 
proposed? 
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Admiral Murphy. State listened politely and respectfully and 
said “Thank you.” There was no discussion. 

That’s what I would expect. A Government official is not going to 
discuss these things with me. 

Senator Kerry. And when you decided to make the November 
trip and you then went back to them, did they say pursue the four- 
point plan? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, no, no. 

Senator Kerry. Did they say don’t bring it up? 

Admiral Murphy. No, they didn’t. And I didn’t discuss with 
them what I would discuss with Noriega. 

Again, I was just getting updated on the U.S. position — has it 
changed? Is it harder? Is it softer? How are the negotiations going, 
to the extent that you can tell me? That was all. 

Senator Kerry. At the time that you took the plane from Miami, 
the 707, did you know that Mr. Soghenalian was under indictment? 

Admiral Murphy. No. As far as I know, he wasn’t. If he were, I 
was unaware. 

Senator Kerry. You were unaware at that time. All right. 

Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. [Nods negatively.] 

Senator Kerry. Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. I indicated before leaving, Admiral Murphy, that | 
I wanted to briefly ask you about Haiti. 

Do you have a connection with Haiti? 

Admiral Murphy. I did have a business connection for a short 
period of time. 

I was a subcontractor to another firm in town, called Miner, Fra- 
zier, & Gabriel. They had signed a contract with the newly elected 
government of Managatt in February 1988, and I signed a subcon- 
tract with them to perform government relations services and to 
advise, through them to advise Managatt on what he ought to be I 
doing about his drug problem. 

Senator Adams. Were you a registered agent for Haiti? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Cash, who is head of the DEA in Miami, tes- 
tified, and I quote, that “Our intelligence indicates major Colombi- 
an trafficking organizations are using Haiti as a base of operations, 
storage site, staging area, and a rendezvous point. The Colombian 
population in Haiti is increasing daily. It’s only been within the 
past 8 months that the Haitians have been able to make any esti- 
mate in this regard. They currently believe there are a thousand 
Colombians in Haiti.” 

He then goes on to describe, and we had a lot of other testimony, 
about Haiti being the new transshipment point and that Colonel 
Paul has been indicted by our people. First Colonel Paul was in 
government. Then there was a coup — he was out — and then back 
in. 

Did you talk with Colonel Paul while you were there? 

Admiral Murphy. I never visited with Haiti. I never met Mana- 
gatt. 

My recommendations were made to this other firm, and they 
were relayed, then, to the Haitian Government. 

I no longer have that business. 
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On May 25 of this year, Managatt assigned an Ambassador to 
Washington and turned over what I was doing, the kinds of things 
I was doing, turned over that responsibility to his ambassador, and 
so, I dropped out in May 1988. 

So, I was involved from some time in February — no, March 2 
until May 25. So, I no longer represent them. And I never did meet 
him. 

I made recommendations. 

Now here, Managatt, at the time we’re talking about — March — 
had been in office something like, I think 30 days, and he faced a 
lot of problems. Many Members of our Congress were very, very 
upset because of the way the election was conducted and applied 
sanctions against Haiti. We were passing resolutions against Haiti 
and we’re threatening further sanctions against Haiti. 

He didn’t have much time to get his act together. 

So, I emphasized that he had to show his separation from the 
military and he had to get on top of the drug problem. And the 
first thing to do would be to have an investigation of those people 
involved in the drugrunning, which included Colonel Paul, and 
that he had to 

Senator Adams. But he was gone, wasn’t he, before your contract 
terminated and the military had come in? 

Admiral Murphy. No, sir. 

Senator Adams. So you match — what? In other words, I’m just 
trying to 

Admiral Murphy. Well, let’s see, he just got overthrown within 
the last 30 days, I believe. My efforts terminated in May. 

Senator Adams. In May. I see. 

Admiral Murphy. Now, I think he was trying to do the kinds of 
things that we had discussed, and I believe he failed, mainly be- 
cause of his own tactics and timing. 

I think he was trying. I think he was on the right track. And it’s 
a shame to see Haiti go down the drain, another transshipment 
point. 

Senator Kerry. Senator D’ Amato, do you have anything more? 

Senator D’ Amato. Let me ask you what kind of advice did you 
give Managatt? 

Admiral Murphy. It was my judgment that he could not stand 
around and let this drug problem fester in Haiti, and that he could 
not expect support from the United States if it were evident that 
he was a puppet of the military. 

Senator D’ Amato. Who did you give this advice to specifically? 
What was your method? 

You didn’t give it to him directly, Admiral. 

Admiral Murphy. No, sir. 

There was a Haitian representative here, whose name I’ll pro- 
vide for the record — I don’t have it with me — who was a close confi- 
dant of Managatt, and I talked to him. That same gentleman today 
is the Ambassador in Washington. 

[The information referred to was not supplied at time of print- 
ing.] 

Senator D’ Amato. Almost an analogous situation, if you look at 
this, a parallel to Panama, where the president makes an order dis- 
missing someone and he finds himself out, huh? 
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Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

I don’t know how he could have done it better. But I think one 
thing. If we’d been a little more patient, if we, the United States, 
had been a little more patient with him, and let him know that he 
had a little time, then he might have been able to maneuver 
Namphy and Paul more skillfully. 

Senator D’ Amato. Admiral, let me go back to Panama. 

You know of Tongsun Park and his reputation; didn’t you? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, yes. Anybody who has lived in Washing- 
ton knows of him. 

Senator D’ Amato. Weren’t you concerned? Did it ever bother you 
at all that you would be taking this trip down to Panama with 
Tongsun Park? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I gave that thought. I’m a careful busi- 
nessman. 

Senator D’ Amato. In retrospect, would you say it was a mistake? 

Admiral Murphy. No. 

Senator D’ Amato. Think about it. 

Admiral Murphy. You mean dealing with Tongsun Park; was 
that a mistake? 

Senator D’ Amato. Yes, sure. 

Admiral Murphy. No, I don’t. 

Senator D’ Amato. Gees, I’m giving you a great way out. Think 
about it. Let us do it again. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, you want me to be straight with you. 

Senator D’Amato. Take a look at it. When you look at it now 
and how it can be interpreted, wouldn’t you think at this point, if 
you had the benefit of what’s taken place, would you have done it 
again? 

Admiral Murphy. But I’ve done nothing illegal or improper. 

Senator D’Amato. I’m not telling you about whether you did 
anything illegal, Admiral. I’m saying in light of how this 

Admiral Murphy. Well, if you’d think less of me, then yes, I’d 
rather not. 

Senator D’Amato. No, I’m not saying that to you. 

Admiral Murphy. But I don’t quite understand why you do. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, it’s a matter of judgment. 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, we come down to judgment. 

I’m a businessman. I’m trying to make a dollar. I’ve got a new 
firm. I’m trying to move along. 

Senator D’Amato. Admiral, don’t sell all of that great work that 
you have done, your service to the country — a four-star Admiral. 
Come on. You think a little bit more of your 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, I do. 

Senator D’Amato [continuing]. Reputation than “I’m trying to 
make a buck.” 

Admiral Murphy. I do. But if I get a suggestion for new business 
from somebody who has great connections in Japan, great connec- 
tions in Singapore, Malaysia, London, Egypt, and has no charges 
against him 

Senator D’Amato. So, that’s what you were thinking of Mr. 
Park, in other words, in terms of the opportunities that he might 
afford you for representation, not so much in Panama, but in other 
areas as well? 
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Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Senator D’Amato. All right. 

Admiral Murphy. He has introduced me to, you know, Abe, in 
Japan — I mean, the top level people. 

Senator D’Amato. Well, he dragged you into a real hornet’s nest; 
didn’t it? He didn’t drag you. You went into a real hornet’s nest, 
huh? 

Admiral Murphy. Eyes open. I thought a lot. I’m careful. I have 
not made a mistake. But I’m always careful that the opportunity is 
there. 

Senator D’Amato. Let me suggest this to you and I’ll break off at 
this point. 

I really think that you did make an error in judgment as it relat- 
ed to getting involved with him, with that hornet’s nest going on, 
going down there, all the interpretations that it could lead to. 

He knew what he was doing very clearly I don't know about Ad- 
miral Murphy understanding how you can be leveraged and how it 
can look and appear to the outside. 

Let me say this to you. You’re not the only person who has ever 
done it. This Senator has loaned his name and afterward I’ve said 
“Oh, my God, why? A combination of loyalty, stupidity.” But I 
would think, in retrospect, if you were to say to me, “Alfonse, 
would you take back what you did,” yes, I would, in many situa- 
tions. 

That’s really what I’m saying to you here. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you. 

Did there come a time, Admiral, when you organized a meeting 
between Vice President Bush and Prime Minister Pindling? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t recall that I organized it, but there was 
a meeting. The name of the, it’s an organization that meets regu- 
larly in Miami, which are sort of the leaders of the Caribbean, and 
it has a name which I can’t remember. 

So, that meeting was scheduled. Maybe I arranged it. I just can’t 
testify to who arranged it. 

At any rate, if that’s what you want to know, there was a meet- 
ing — Pindling, Adlerlee, Murphy, and the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 

Admiral Murphy. I can’t recollect. My guess would be 

Senator Kerry. About 1982 or 1983? 

Admiral Murphy [continuing]. My guess would be early 1983. 

Senator Kerry. And you were present at the meeting; correct? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Where was the meeting in Miami? 

Admiral Murphy. I can’t recall. I can see the room. I have no 
idea what hotel. It was probably a hotel room. 

Senator Kerry. What was the tone of the meeting? 

Admiral Murphy. Tough. 

Senator Kerry. And the Vice President expressed some anger 
about drug flights; correct? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 
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I’d have to go back in history. I had visited Pindling earlier on, 
accusing the Bahamas of cooperating in the transshipment of 
drugs. 

Senator Kerry. That’s in late 1982; correct? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir, shortly after we got involved, and, 
you know, told him that there were night flights coming into the 
Bahamas and that Norman’s Cay, for instance, was taken over by 
Carlos Lehder, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Senator Kerry. And you specifically mentioned Norman’s Cay at 
this meeting; didn’t you? 

Admiral Murphy. As I recall, yes, and I was told I was crazy. 

Senator Kerry. And what was the Prime Minister’s reaction. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I think the conversation I was just talk- 
ing about was probably with Mr. Aderlee, who was the Foreign 
Minister at the time, and he kind of laughed at me. 

Senator Kerry. Coming back to the meeting in 1983, where you 
were talking about narcotics — yes, Aderlee is now the attorney gen- 
eral; isn’t he? 

Senator D’ Amato. And he laughs at us, too. 

Senator Kerry. This is 1982-83. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, this builds on it. 

At the meeting in Miami, we had evidence that we had accumu- 
lated to show the number of night flights going into the Bahamas. 
We took an E-2C and just tracked and plotted all those flights, and 
it was unbelievable the number of flights. And there it was, cold 
evidence. 

And so, the Vice President presented that to Mr. Pindling. 

Senator Kerry. Didn’t you tell him almost, “That it was like 
O’Hare Airport”? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. And where it got kind of tough, I mean, 
Mr. Pindling — I mean, it was pretty cold evidence — but when I 
mentioned to Mr. Pindling that this guy, Aderlee, when I had first 
met with him, denied that there were any night flights going in, 
Mr. Aderlee then says that I’m a liar, and so we have an exchange 
of words, and it got very heated. Very heated. 

At that point, the Vice President and the Prime Minister are 
just sitting there, watching a debate with Mr. Aderlee. And I 
wasn’t lying. I remember it very well. 

Senator Kerry. And the Prime Minister’s reaction? 

Admiral Murphy. He accepted the evidence, and, as I recall, in- 
dicated that he would check into it. 

Senator Kerry. What happened after that meeting? Did the situ- 
ation improve? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t recall that the night flight traffic im- 
proved at all. 

Senator Kerry. Did the Vice President hold any additional meet- 
ings with the Prime Minister? 

Admiral Murphy. Not that I recall. 

Pindling did one thing. 

Now, the sequence and the timing my memory is too vague to 
testify to. But he did appoint, I believe the job was called “Secre- 
tary of Defense,” and he put a man in there who was much more 
conscientious about this whole business of fighting drugs and fight- 
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ing transshipment. We suddenly started to get a lot of cooperation, 
and I was very encouraged. 

That man, whose name I can’t remember — It’s like “Roe” or 
something like that. 

Senator Kerry. Roker? 

Admiral Murphy. Pardon? 

Senator Kerry. Roker? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, yes. And he was good. 

Senator Kerry. He’s now gone? 

Admiral Murphy. That’s what I hear. But I understand he was 
an honest man, a conscientious man. 

Senator Kerry. That’s probably why he’s gone. 

You see, what I’m getting at, Admiral, and I think you under- 
stand what I’m getting at, in 1982-83, the Vice President of the 
United States is sitting face to face, to his credit, with the Prime 
Minister and saying your country’s riddled with drugs. “It’s like 
O’Hare Airport.” 

Now, 1983, 1984, 1985, 1986, 1987, 1988 — the same government, 
the same man you sat with down there is the attorney general of 
the country today. The Prime Minister is still the Prime Minister. 
More narcotics than ever before in history are flowing through the 
Bahamas and into this country. And you can’t blame us for sitting 
here and saying “Well, what’s happened, what was the followup?” 

Admiral Murphy. Well 

Senator Kerry. Let me just finish for a minute. 

The State Department wouldn’t even recommend the decertifica- 
tion of the Bahamas under the drug law that we passed to try to 
hold countries accountable. 

Now, I don’t know. I mean, my interest is simply in trying to un- 
derstand when you get serious and how. 

Admiral Murphy. Or how you define “serious.” 

Senator Kerry. Well, you can’t define 

Admiral Murphy. There was followup action. 

Senator Kerry. But you’re a very smart man, Admiral. You 
don’t become a four-star admiral and you can’t have command of 
an aircraft carrier and do the things you’ve done without under- 
standing tactics and strategy. And, as a measurement of what 
you’re accomplishing, I mean, it just boggles my mind, as a former 
prosecutor, to be able to sit here and say that you could be satisfied 
with the notion of interdiction or satisfied with the notion of sei- 
zures when you know people aren’t going to jail, when you know 
the good men get moved out, as Mr. Roker has been, and the whole 
government itself is held by people involved in the criminal con- 
spiracy. 

The bottomline question that this committee has been struggling 
with for 2Vz years, and still struggles with is what can we best do 
to leverage those countries or to affect the course of events in a se- 
rious way, in an immediate way, in a real way, that is going to get 
those countries to respond when the very government is involved 
in it, when they’re making enormous profits off it. 

I mean, Pindling lives in a million dollar home. He’s got all the 
appurtenances of the drug trade — big cars, parties, everything — 
and he’s running the show. 

I mean, are we that blind, are we so stupid? 
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What is the problem? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, I’m sure we could use your help in figur- 
ing out what to do. It’s not nice to have to deal with these people. I 
didn’t enjoy sitting down and looking them in the eye and wonder- 
ing whether or not I’m dealing with an honest man or not. And it 
happened to me in a couple of other places. 

Senator Kerry. Was there any wonder? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. But what do you do? 

I can’t shoot them. I have to operate with them. I have to try to 
succeed in stopping the drug shipments. 

Senator Kerry. Let me suggest to you what you do. 

I mean, Senator D’ Amato and others up here on the Hill have 
been screaming for a drug czar for years. Joe Biden, in 1981, sur- 
faced the idea of a drug czar — in 1981. 

Admiral Murphy. I remember it. 

Senator Kerry. OK. That’s one thing you could do. 

Another is to have an overall strategy. 

Admiral Murphy. But that’s what I’m recommending to you, 
Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I agree with you. I agree with you. But the 
problem is that many people have been screaming this for a long 
time, and we can’t even get, you couldn’t even get, according to 
your testimony, our own intelligence community to give us the 
knowledge of what’s going on in narcotics trafficking. 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t think I said that. I said they missed out 
on this whole Panama thing. 

Senator Kerry. Well, my God, is there a bigger example of nar- 
cotics trafficking? If they miss out on that, tell me what they’re on 
top of. 

Admiral Murphy. If I may respectfully say, sir, there are other 
things that I’ve testified to that there hasn’t been a single question 
about. 

I do think it’s time to do more about the users. 

Senator D’Amato. Admiral, at this point in time let me suggest 
to you that there is a very serious effort, involving the resources of 
both parties and the staffs and, hopefully, the administration will 
come up with bipartisan antidrug legislation that really tackles 
some of the very, very thorny political hot questions. We’re not 
going to do it if we do it as a Republican policy or a Democratic 
policy. This is because in unity there is some salvation from the on- 
slaught of those who will absolutely tear apart this drug bill that I 
think the Senate is going to come forward with. 

We get into some very ticklish areas with respect to testing, with 
respect to the users, et cetera. 

So, I don’t think you have to go into that. 

But let me share with you a frustration. 

You see, I honestly think that the Noriega situation would give 
us a perfect point to look at — here, where we had so much in the 
way of assets, where we could have utilized, and I think in the full- 
ness of time it will be established that it was the defense establish- 
ment and institution that really put the kibosh on anything. 

The moment you took off from the table the possibility of the use 
of some force, Noriega became intransigent. When he thought that 
that was a very real possibility, when he saw the indictment come 
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down, when he saw the economic sanctions, he was concerned. 
Once the threat of the use of force was taken out, then here you 
have a fellow who’ll be able to leverage help, et cetera. 

Now, let’s take a look at this situation as it relates to the Baha- 
mas. 

I would hope that we don’t go, willy-nilly, to bring forth an in- 
dictment, based upon a 1984 transaction, unless we are going to be 
able to have a long-range and a cohesive policy to deal with it. 

It makes no sense to bring indictments against world leaders or 
leaders of other countries unless you can do something with it. 

I would think that we should have a policy — it doesn’t have to be 
an open one — where those people who carry some message of au- 
thority from the administration, et cetera, can say to him “Listen, 
you have to begin flying right, otherwise there are a series of pro- 
grams that we’re going to undertake. What you did in 1984, that’s 
one thing. It’s out. It’s over. Unless we can be assured that we’re 
going to have your total cooperation you’re going to cease and 
desist, then we will have a very real plan of action.” And if that 
means that no American citizen goes there, if that means we cut 
off tourism, if that means et cetera, we make them up — I’m not 
suggesting to you that it be that. But we have to have some plan. 
You just don’t indict a foreign leader and then say “Well, we can’t 
do anything,” and then wonder why we suffer the consequences. 

Senator Kerry. If I could just interject there, with respect to 
something like the Bahamas, if you’re sitting there with “O’Hare 
airport” evidence in 1982, it seems to me that if you’re going to 
think in terms of larger strategy, then you look at things like cut- 
ting off landing rights, changing the trade, hardening visa policy, 
putting pressure on tourism. 

Senator D’ Amato. Mr. Chairman, that’s exactly the kind of thing 
that I think we have to be ready and willing on, if we cannot get a 
cooperation from an area, particularly one so important. 

Now I don’t say you say this publicly because, if you do it public- 
ly, then, obviously, any leader in these countries has got to back 
up. But I think we have to develop that, some policy. That overall 
policy that we are looking for has not been around, and you’re 
never going to get it unless there is whatever you call him, the 
drug czar, or that person who is given the mantle of using and co- 
ordinating assets of this country as it relates to the total war, and 
being able to involve them in the situation, whether it’s Panama, 
whether it’s the Bahamas, and the other areas that will be develop- 
ing. 

Would you like to comment on that? 

Admiral Murphy. I agree with you, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Can I ask you a ticklish question? 

Did you at some later date have communications with the Prime 
Minister regarding business in the Bahamas? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

I visited the Bahamas probably back in 1985, something like 
that. I saw him, and I was proposing to help work out the agree- 
ment between the United States and Panama, and that country, on 
the secrecy act, bank secrecy acts, which he was adamant about 
and kind of threw me out of the office and said “That’s none of 
your damn business, I’ll handle that.” 
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But at that time, again, there was something he — I don’t know 
how it stands today, I don’t know what kind of agreement or treaty 
we have — but it was something that the Justice Department had 
been pushing for a long time and we could never seem to get any- 
where with them. 

Senator Kerry. Is there any sense in your mind, Admiral, I 
mean, here you have had subsequent contacts in Haiti, you’ve had 
subsequent contacts in Panama, you’ve had subsequent contacts in 
the Bahamas, that the very folks you met or were dealing with to 
try to, I mean, there’s kind of a revolving door here, isn’t there? At 
one moment, you’re on the narcotics effort, trying to point out 
their illicit conspiracy against the United States, and the next 
moment you’re going to be an intermediary with any numbers of 
them for business purposes. 

Does that send a mixed message to them about a U.S. real sense 
of approbation? 

Admiral Murphy. No. You’d have to be there and hear what I’m 
saying to them. There is no mixed message, if you hear what I’m 
saying. 

Now, this whole business of working for a foreign government, 
it’s one thing that I think it might be worthwhile saying about for 
a second, because some people have the idea that you are, like, 
working against the United States because you are being paid for, 
say, by a foreign company or something. 

Senator Kerry. No, I’m not 

Admiral Murphy. It doesn’t turn out that way. It turns out that 
almost 100 percent of the time, what you’re doing is telling the guy 
what it is he has to do to get along in the United States, whether it 
be in business, whether it be a political problem that he has. 

Senator Kerry. No, I understand that. 

Admiral, please. Gosh, absolutely, no, no. 

Senator Adams. We’re not saying that, Admiral. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, it's beginning to sound a little bit like 
that. 

Senator Adams. That’s not it. 

Senator Kerry. You’ve got to please understand, and I want to 
be very clear about what I am saying so there is no misinterpreta- 
tion here. 

Admiral Murphy. But there should be no misinterpretation on 
the part of the people that I have talked to. It should be very, very 
clear. 

Senator Kerry. Let me tell you what happened. 

Let’s say, I mean, I know that these folks love to find people who 
know people within the Government of the United States who can 
kind of “make things OK.” That’s not your intent, but that’s what 
they’re after. 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, yes, I realize that. 

Senator Kerry. And you just said, they need to know how to get 
along with the United States. 

So, here you’ve got a guy that I don’t have any doubt about, he’s 
a criminal. He happens to hold a position, you know, that helps 
him cover that up and be that criminal. But he’s a criminal. And if 
you become engaged in making things OK with the United States, 
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what you’re really doing is washing out his criminality and allow- 
ing him to get along. 

Admiral Murphy. Well, that’s if you’re working for the individ- 
ual. 

For instance, on Noriega, I made it clear up front there is no 
way I am representing General Noriega. That’s right from the very 
beginning. 

Senator Adams. Admiral Murphy, was Noriega on the CIA pay- 
roll during the period of time that you and Vice President Bush 
were in the CIA? 

Admiral Murphy. I would not know that, sir. 

Senator Adams. You indicated, in the article that I’m looking at, 
that you had confirmed that he was on the CIA payroll more than 
a decade ago, and that 

Admiral Murphy. Not me, sir. 

Senator Adams. No? 

Admiral Murphy. No. That was not part of my job in CIA. I 
would not know and I don’t know. 

You can’t believe all that stuff. 

Senator Adams. Well, no, I don’t always believe what I read. 
That’s why I asked you, because it’s in Newsday, Sunday, May 8, 
1988, and it says, “Yet Murphy, confirming that Noriega was on 
Bush’s CIA payroll more than a decade ago, told Newsday that no 
intelligence agency had informed the Vice President the Panama- 
nian strongman was participating in drugsmuggling.” 

Admiral Murphy. Well, the second half of that is true. But I just 
could not tell a reporter, nor this committee, what Noriega’s rela- 
tionship was with CIA. I don’t know. 

Senator Adams. Well, I’m asking about the period of time when 
you were in the CIA, if he was 

Admiral Murphy. I didn’t know anything about that. My job did 
not 

Senator Adams. So that’s a false statement, that report? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’ve got the article. You ought to look at it. 

Admiral Murphy. I ought to read that. 

Senator Adams. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Admiral, can you lend us any thoughts beyond 
the user side? I want to talk about the foreign international piece 
here for a minute, and then we’ll wrap up. And you’ve been very 
patient. 

When you have, I mean, you’ve now been through this in a 
number of different perspectives. You’ve had a chance to see 
what’s happened in the last few months in Panama, plus your own 
visits with Noriega, plus your experience within the drug enforce- 
ment effort. 

It’s clear now that whole governments have been either stolen or 
subverted, penetrated, whatever. It’s clear that you’re dealing, 
much as we did in the prohibition days, with something where 
there is a demand, huge amounts of money. We all know the power 
of money. 
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You’ve got geopolitics interfering, in a sense, with the enforce- 
ment efforts, in many ways, ideology being mixed with greed, nar- 
cotics, and so forth. 

A lot of people are asking the question, Is it out of control, can 
you bring it back? How do you help a government like Colombia, 
that has its justice system at peril of gunpoint, its leaders choosing 
between money and death? 

How do you do that if you don’t involve armed forces, conceiv- 
ably, if you don’t get a cooperative effort, if you don’t raise it to a 
higher level? I’d like to hear your thoughts on that, from your ex- 
perience. 

Admiral Murphy. The attitudes of the governments that we’re 
talking about, those attitudes have evolved from 1982 to today. 

The first time Vice President Bush called on the President of Co- 
lombia to discuss this issue, to get his support, the answer was 
“that’s your problem, that’s an American problem. If you stop 
using it, we’ll stop sending it. Don’t bother me with your problem.” 

And that attitude prevailed for quite a while. And then, a coun- 
try like Colombia, started to suffer the effects of drug use within 
their own population. It started to change the attitude of the presi- 
dent. 

We now have a new president in Colombia than the time I’m 
talking about. 

And then, of course, further downstream, we started seeing jus- 
tices murdered and the whole fabric of the society threatened by 
these drug lords. Each time the attitude has changed and changed 
and changed. Then you saw the same thing in Bolivia. Bolivia is 
much worse than Colombia, where the country is practically run 
by the drug people, and you’d bring in a president, you know, once 
every 6 weeks they had a new president, and he’d try again to get 
on top of the government, get his brains beaten in, thrown out, and 
a new one in. 

But their attitude today is a lot different, and you’ve seen that 
by the United States military participation in exercises in Bolivia 
against the drugs. 

I think Peru and the other countries are at a point in time 
where they are going to be much more willing to accept aid from 
the United States in getting on top of some of these problems. 

Senator Kerry. What kind of aid do you see? I mean, let’s take 
Colombia as the most dire example. 

What kind of aid do you see there? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t think Colombia has enough muscle to 
go into that Indian country, where these guys are. They just don’t 
go in there. 

You know, Senator D’ Amato didn’t think I was too bright to be 
pushing for military use, like an air strike. Well, we’re talking 
about Indian country. They’re not in there. 

And if we offer to help by putting an air strike on a lab or on a 
runway in this Indian country, I think maybe they will consider it. 
They are unable to do it themselves. 

Senator Kerry. Did they ever tell you that? 

Did they ever say they would consider that? 

Admiral Murphy. No, no. 
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Senator Kerry. Did you ever make that recommendation to 
them? 

Admiral Murphy. This is my judgment. 

No. In my time, the attitude was a little bit different. It’s just 
changing now. 

Senator Kerry. This is a totally new proposal? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Their attitude was changing, though, because, when I was there, 
we had the murders of the attorney general. But what else do you 
do? 

Senator Kerry. What was the recommendation that was made to 
them in the wake, I mean, as you saw the attorney general being 
murdered, you saw half the supreme court being murdered, and 
you saw a former presidential candidate being murdered? Wasn’t it 
obvious what was happening to the country? 

Admiral Murphy. Oh, yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Well, what recommendation was made at that 
point? 

Admiral Murphy. Well, that was being handled by the State De- 
partment. 

Senator Kerry. Did they make any recommendation? 

Admiral Murphy. I don’t really know. I’m not cognizant of that. 

Senator Kerry. You’re not familiar with that? 

Admiral Murphy. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Admiral Murphy. But, you know, I think you’re wrestling with 
problems here that we should be able to come up with, you know, 
where intelligent men should be able to come up with some new 
ideas. I don’t think we should get, you know, driven out of the 
room if it’s an idea that isn’t immediately appealing, and see if we 
can’t get to a point where these countries can get more help. 

It’s more a help than it is threatening. On the whole business of 
taking aid away from countries, as I remember, Paul Hawkins got 
that bill through. I was opposed to it at the time mainly because 
these countries, a country like Bolivia, you know, punishing them 
and hurting them is really self-defeating. You have to take each 
country at the time. 

What you’ve been saying about the Bahamas makes a hell of a 
lot more sense than, say, applying the same thing, say, to Bolivia. 

Senator Kerry. Sure. I think a different remedy, a different 
place. I agree with that. I do agree with that. 

In fact, I have suggested, to the chagrin of some of my constitu- 
ents, but I have suggested that there has to be some kind of mili- 
tary assistance in some places. I’m not talking about troops invad- 
ing and things like that. But I do think that helicopter assistance, 
communications assistance 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, jeeps, lots of help. 

Senator Kerry [continuing]. Training, other things, are the only 
way they’re going to get the ability to penetrate some of those back 
areas and so forth. 

But what disturbs me, Admiral, still, to this day, as we sit here, 
in the middle of 1988, struggling with this, is just from a practical 
point of view. Now this is not a partisan comment; it’s just a practi- 
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cal comment. I think there is a long-term failure in this. It spans 
administrations, in a sense, in law enforcement. 

During the 1970’s, when I was in law enforcement, we had a 
Democratic administration and I thought we were hurting. 

But the problem is there just hasn’t been an overall strategy. 
You havemt had summit meetings on it. You’ve never seen, you 
know, until this year, the Attorney General makes a trip down 
to 

Admiral Murphy. During the inauguration of the president in 
Ecuador, that same timeframe, I was very impressed by the fact 
that there were five South American presidents at the inaugura- 
tion, and they sat down with Bush. It wasn’t a matter of trying to 
encourage them to be interested in the problem. It was the other 
way around — that they said we’ve got to do something. One of the 
points was they said we can’t let Bolivia go down the drain. We 
must have some sort of joint approach to this thing. 

And I believe there have been some efforts along that line since. 

OK, we can do more. It’s time to stop. Just like I talked about 
World War II and the Pacific — OK, let’s reanalyze where we are. 
Can we come up with new strategies? Do we need more resources? 
Where do you get them from? Will these guys cooperate? Do they 
want us in there? 

You know, we should get the Governors together. They’re going 
to be together in February here. Go down the list of things that the 
Governors have to do. Show the kind of things the Federal Govern- 
ment has to do and will do. Put some guy out in charge. 

I think we can do it. I really do. 

These questions you’re asking are not easy things to answer. 

Senator Kerry. Well, that’s why we’re asking them. We’re wres- 
tling with them. In about 2 weeks, as you know, we’re hoping to 
come out with a major, an absolutely more comprehensive congres- 
sional recommendation than we’ve ever made, and it is spanning 
all the committees involved and both parties. 

I think it is a very bona fide element. 

I think you can understand the element of frustration 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry [continuing]. Because the day-to-day administra- 
tive tools are not in our hands. That’s not our role, and that's why 
we are making that thing. 

Let me just ask you quickly one question. 

Do you believe we ought to be extraditing the kingpins and ex- 
traditing the leaders of countries, or trying to extradite them when 
we have sufficient evidence for bringing an indictment? 

Admiral Murphy. Yes, sir. 

I’m thrilled that we nailed this guy, Lehder. 

Senator Kerry. Now, are you aware that almost every one of the 
countries we deal with will not extradite leaders to a country that 
has the death penalty, so if we have the death penalty for drug 
kingpins, we’re sealing our fate in terms of extradition? 

Admiral Murphy. That’s interesting. 

No, I did not know that. 

Senator Kerry. Realizing that, would that affect your judgment 
about that as a penalty in this bill? 

Admiral Murphy. About the death penalty? 
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Senator Kerry. If you realized you can’t get any of the drug 
leaders back? 

Admiral Murphy. That’s a tough call. That’s really a trap there, 
isn’t it? 

Well, I’ll leave that to the wisdom of Congress to figure out. I 
really don’t know which way you should go in this case. 

Come on, on the face of it, we can’t let these guys kill our kids 
and kill all the innocent people in our country on drugs, and when 
you get your hands on them, let them off with even a life sentence. 
There’s something really wrong. You as a parent and the rest of us 
as parents must be concerned about not having an adequate penal- 
ty to keep these guys from doing that. 

Senator Kerry. Oh, I understand that. I understand that. 

Admiral Murphy. But if it’s not going to work, that’s another 
subject. 

Senator Kerry. But when you talk about adequate penalties, you 
know, I’ve always been a strong believer in the notion that life in 
some prisons, without parole — and I mean without parole, no 
parole whatsoever under any circumstances — but life without 
parole, to the degree that any sentence is a deterrent, if you’re a 
thinking person, you know, life without parole has got to be a de- 
terrent. 

I mean, anybody who is rational enough to stop and think about 
the crime beforehand, so as to be deterred by the death penalty, 
you are presuming a rationality that permits them also to be de- 
terred by life without parole in a lousy hellhole. 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. So, if one’s a deterrent, the other’s got to be, 
which raises the question of are either of them a deterrent to 
people who say I’m not going to get caught. 

Admiral Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. So, it’s irrelevant to me whether it’s the death 
penalty or life without parole because I’m the fancy criminal who 
doesn’t get caught. I think you have to look at the criminal mind. 

So, I’d rather give up, you know, for the drug kingpins, I’d rather 
get them back here and I’d rather send them away for the rest of 
their life knowing their never going to get out, than know that we 
can’t get them back at all, and we’re just going to be hamstrung in 
the process. 

Admiral Murphy. That’s an interesting legal point. 

Senator Kerry. We have a number of witnesses still to go, and 
we’ve taken a considerable amount of time, Admiral. I really want 
to thank you. 

I think your perceptions that we have to do more, you’re support 
for the concept of a czar, your feeling about the toughness that we 
have to exhibit in leveraging some of these other countries I think 
is important to have. 

And, while there have been some heated exchanges on some of 
these other issues here, I do think that it has cleared the air on 
some things that it is important to clear it on. 

I don’t know whether you have any last comment or last clarifi- 
cation that you’d like to make, but I’m happy to give you the 
chance. 
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Admiral Murphy. No, just thank you for listening to my views. I 
appreciate it very much. 

Senator Kerry. Well, we appreciate it. 

I thank you for the time and I thank you for your extraordinary 
and commendable service to this country. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Murphy. It’s good to see you, sir. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kerry. We’re going to recess for 5 minutes before we 
take the next witness. One 5-minute recess. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come back to order. 

We are going to commence with this witness, Mr. Soghenalian. 

My colleague, Senator McConnell, has an important meeting 
that he has to attend during our break, so we’re going to try to 
create the break as fixed as possible, and I’ll say that no matter 
where we are in our testimony, we will recess at about 12:30, in 
order to accommodate him. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Then we’ll come back at 2 o’clock, which means 
we’ll run a little later in the afternoon, for which I apologize. But I 
think that will accommodate all parties, hopefully. 

So, Mr. Soghenalian, if you would, come forward, please. 

If you would, stay standing just for a moment, please, and just 
identify yourself. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sarkis G. Soghenalian. 

Senator Kerry. Would you raise your right hand, please. 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I do, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Please be seated. 

I’m going to let counsel, Mr. Jack Blum, proceed with questions 
at this point. 

STATEMENT OF SARKIS G. SOGHENALIAN, MIAMI, FL 

Mr. Blum. Mr. Soghenalian, you are appearing here today pursu- 
ant to committee subpoena. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Would you pull the microphone close to you, Mr. 
Soghenalian. 

Mr. Blum. It’s my understanding that you’re presently under in- 
dictment in the Southern District of Florida for violations of the 
Export Control Act. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. I wonder if I can ask counsel who is with you first to 
introduce himself and then perhaps to offer us an explanation of 
your situation. 
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Mr. Richman. Mr. Blum, I’m Gerald Richman. I represent Mr. 
Soghenalian who, of course, is testifying here pursuant to subpoe- 
na. 

He has been under two indictments previously. Nevertheless, we 
are permitting him to testify. 

One of the indictments has been dismissed by the Federal judge 
involved. We believe, unfortunately, that the indictments are politi- 
cally motivated and unfair. In the first indictment, we feel that he 
was particularly singled out when a corporation made a mistake, 
and a U.S. Customs official told Mr. Soghenalian that everything 
was legal. Nevertheless, he was, incredibly, indicted. And, after ex- 
tensive investigation, ultimately, the judge dismissed those charges. 

Then, during the course of that, he was indicted a second time, 
and we are presently defending those charges. We believe that 
there is at least a strong possibility that the indictments either 
were for the purpose of silencing him, to keep him from testifying, 
or, second, that they were to discourage him from being, as he is, a 
major broker with regard to the supply of arms to Iraq, as a broker 
between France and Iraq. 

We, because he is under indictment, need to preserve to the full 
extent his fifth amendment privilege. I don’t believe that anything 
that is the subject of this investigation will relate directly to that 
indictment. So, I am permitting him to testify. 

He wants to cooperate fully. He has cooperated fully with this 
Government in the past, and he believes that coming here today, 
he’s acting in the best interests of the U.S. Government, and with 
regard to the matters as to which he’s going to be questioned, he 
believed then that he was acting in the interest of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and that he was assisting something that was in an official 
U.S. capacity. 

With that, I will permit him to go ahead and testify, pursuant to 
the subpoena, for the limited purpose of its subject. 

Senator Kerry. Let me ask you very quickly, what is the sub- 
stance of the charge against him now? 

Mr. Richman. The present charge against him relates to alleged 
violations of the Arms Export Control Act. One is an incredible 
charge that he recruited an Air Force officer, Reserve officer, to go 
to Iraq, to teach the Iraqis how to fly a captured F-4 Phantom jet, 
which aircraft had been brought to Iraq by a defecting Iranian, and 
which aircraft we understand came from the Israelis and was prob- 
ably part of the Iran-Contra shipment. 

The second charge relates to a rocket launcher that, with Bell 
Helicopter employees, was brought to Iraq. They didn’t have a 
proper license for it. It was supposed to have been dropped off in 
Switzerland. It was a mistake that it went that far. It’s been re- 
turned and delivered. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Soghenalian has been indicted in relation to it. 

The third charge relates to an alleged attempt to sell armed 
TOW missile helicopters to the Iraqis under the guise that they 
were going to be sold to Kuwait, going way back to 1984, 1983-84. 
The charges were brought at the very end of 1987. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say from the testimony yesterday — 
and then I want to move into the testimony — from the testimony 
Tuesday, I am reading from the testimony of the U.S. Attorney 
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Richard Gregorie who testified here. What he says is, regarding 
prosecution today, he says, “There is a developing constitutional 
crisis in the United States. The judicial system requires a prosecu- 
tor to turn over to a defendant any material which is exculpatory, 
that would be helpful. Most times, in cases involving foreign lead- 
ers and foreign affairs, the prosecutor does not get all the material. 
He doesn’t know what it is he has to turn over. We are now faced 
with such a case in an individual known as Sarkis Soghenalian,” 
who is here. He said that the case was continued because the State 
Department has failed to turn over discovery materials to the de- 
fense, and it is still being continued because the State has not 
turned it over. 

So, this is an example of the kind of case where there is this dif- 
ficult line between the ability of the judicial system to work and, at 
the same time, whatever other interests are being represented to 
be carried out. 

Let me let counsel proceed now. I think we have enough of a 
summary, and I want to proceed. 

Mr. Richman. Fine. 

Mr. Blum. How did you meet Tongsun Park, Mr. Soghenalian? 

Mr. Soghenalian. About 18 months ago. Mr. Tongsun Park in- 
troduced himself to me at the Madison Hotel as international busi- 
nessman, and he introduced himself to me and the relationship 
was started there. 

Mr. Blum. And that took place at the Madison Hotel 18 months 
ago? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. Did you do any business out of that initial contact? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No, sir. 

Mr. Blum. What kind of business was it, generally speaking? 

Mr. Soghenalian. He was offering me his connections in South- 
east Asia, in Korea, and around the world, as an entrepreneur. 

Mr. Blum. When did you next meet him? 

Mr. Soghenalian. A month later. 

Mr. Blum. Was that in Washington as well? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That was in Washington, again in Madison 
Hotel. 

Mr. Blum. What happened then? 

Mr. Soghenalian. It happened that I asked him if he knew any 
attorney in Washington that he could help my case, or I could 
retain him. 

Mr. Blum. What came of that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. He introduced me to an attorney which was 
nothing extraordinary than what I had, and I didn’t see any value 
in it, and I turned back to my attorney. I consult him and he give 
me his opinion. 

Mr. Blum. Now when did you next encounter him? 

Mr. Soghenalian. A couple of more times, many times by phone, 
luncheon and dinner, and then one day he came to Miami. He was 
en route to Santo Domingo, and we had lunch again and he asked 
me if he could have transportation, and I offered him my aircraft. 

Mr. Blum. Now, you have several aircraft; is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. My son’s company has several aircraft. 

Mr. Blum. What’s the name of that company? 
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Mr. Soghenalian. Pan Aviation. 

Mr. Blum. And did he then take your aircraft? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, he did, and he went to Santo Domingo, 
and returned the aircraft back after a couple of days. 

Mr. Blum. Did he pay you for the use of the aircraft? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No, because there was no cost on the usage of 
the aircraft. The aircraft was sitting on the ground, and we like to 
put some hours on it. 

He returned the aircraft with fuel that was on board. Crew was 
on a full-time salary, anyway, so it didn’t have any cost. 

Mr. Blum. Now when did you next encounter him after that 
Santo Domingo trip? That was in July 1987, if I’m not mistaken? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sir, I don’t remember the exact dates, but I 
believe you have the manifest itself, explaining. 

Mr. Blum. I’m going to ask that a set of these manifests be 
brought down to you so that you can identify them for the record 
and we can make them part of the record. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Blum. Are those, in fact, your Pan Aviation flight logs? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blum. And the top sheet in the sheets I’ve given you is a 
passenger manifest 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, the original manifest. 

Mr. Blum [continuing]. For the November flight. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

8-point stuff 2 kum 

Mr. Soghenalian. I believe the first trip was the November 7, 
November 11. 

Mr. Blum. That was the first trip with Tongsun Park? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. Now, did there come a time when he came back to 
you and said can we use your aircraft for going down to Panama? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

You talking about the second trip? 

Mr. Blum. Yes. 

Mr. Soghenalian. The second trip was with company of more 
than himself. 

Mr. Blum. Who was with him? 

Mr. Soghenalian. There was a lady, that I don’t remember her 
name. 

Mr. Blum. Let me go back. 

I’m talking about the first trip to Panama. You said there was a 
trip to Santo Domingo. 

Mr. Soghenalian. It was his driver. 

No — to Santo Domingo, you’re talking about? Was his driver. 
The second trip was more than himself. 

Mr. Blum. And that trip had who on it? 

Was that a trip that was just, the one that Admiral Murphy de- 
scribed, Admiral Murphy and Tongsun Park? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, Mr. Tongsun Park and Admiral Murphy. 

Mr. Blum. Now how did you get to meet Admiral Murphy? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I didn’t know Admiral Murphy until he 
showed up with Mr. Tongsun Park at our office, our aviation office. 
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Mr. Blum. Had the arrangements for the trip been made in ad- 
vance? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. There was no arrangement made before. 
But after their arrival, Mr. Tongsun Park asked me if he could use 
the aircraft to go to Panama. 

Mr. Blum. Did he say what the purpose of the trip was? Did you 
have any conversation about that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No, he didn’t tell me. But I got the indication 
that it was official visit. 

Mr. Blum. How did you get that indication? 

Why did you have that impression? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Mr. Park told me that I will know about the 
trip later on, but I will be happy of that, the results of that trip, in 
trying to help the country. 

Mr. Blum. And was anything else said at the meeting about the 
purpose of the trip or what the direction that they were going to 
take when they got to Panama was, who they were going to see? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I asked them briefly because my dispatcher 
asked me. He says what kind of trip is this so that we can make 
fuel arrangement there, we have to file a flight plan, and all that. 
And I was told to call the air force there and tell them that certain 
aircraft is coming, certain passenger, they will make the necessary 
arrangement there, because we didn’t have no landing permit 
there. 

So, we told them that there were government officials coming. 

Mr. Blum. Were you paid for the use of the aircraft? 

Mr. Soghenauan. No. Again, you know, they put the fuel and 
that was it. 

Mr. Blum. How long was the plane down in Panama? The flight 
log suggests 2 days. 

Mr. Soghenalian. The first one, you know, to Panama, was 2 
days. Yes. 

Mr. Blum. And then they came back up to Miami; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Soghenauan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blum. Did you talk to either Mr. Park or Admiral Murphy 
on the return? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. I didn’t ask anything to Admiral Murphy 
directly. But I was talking since with Mr. Park, and he told me 
that they had a very nice trip and very cordial, and things would 
be nice between two countries. 

Mr. Blum. Did he say anything more about the trip or the pur- 
pose of the trip? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I do not recall, sir, exactly what was said. But 
my impression was that they were doing something nice for United 
States. 

Mr. Blum. Were they delivering any kind of message to General 
Noriega? Was that suggested? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I was under impression that their meeting 
was with General Noriega. 

Mr. Blum. But was there a message going to General Noriega? 

Mr. Soghenalian. They took a message — they listened Admiral 
Noriega, I mean, General Noriega, and he was, he impressed him- 
self that he was made of Colonel North and, as a messenger from 
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United States going to Panama, and that he liked rather to talk 
with those guys than anybody else. 

Mr. Blum. You heard this from whom? Who did you hear that 
from? 

Mr. Soghenalian. From Mr. Park. 

Mr. Blum. Mr. Park told you that they had heard from General 
Noriega that he had been angry about Colonel North being a mes- 
senger — 

Mr. Soghenalian. Right. 

Mr. Blum [continuing]. From the United States. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Right, and giving him orders. 

Mr. Blum. And giving him orders. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blum. He didn’t say what kind of orders; did he? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. I didn’t go into details because doesn’t in- 
terest me. 

Mr. Blum. Now, what happened after that? Did you meet with 
Tongsun Park and Admiral Murphy again? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

We had dinner here. 

Mr. Blum. Here in Washington? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, one night. 

Mr. Blum. Where was that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. At Georgetown Club. 

Mr. Blum. And who was at the Georgetown Club? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Mr. Park, Admiral Murphy, myself, my son, 
and few other foreigners, from Santo Domingo and an officer from 
Panama. 

Mr. Blum. Who was the officer from Panama; do you recall? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I don’t remember his name, sir, but I believe 
he was, he had something to do with the Embassy in France. 

Mr. Blum. An ambassador, perhaps? 

Mr. Soghenalian. A Panamanian officer. 

Mr. Blum. A Panamanian diplomatic officer? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

Mr. Blum. What was discussed at that meeting? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I was not part of the meeting. They were talk- 
ing — because I was at the very end of the table. They had their 
own discussion. Admiral Murphy was next to me. We were talking 
about old days, Sixth Fleet in Mediterranean Sea, and knowing 
little bit of what was going on there, and this sort of discussion. 

Mr. Blum. Now, did there come a time when they came back 
down to Miami to ask you to use the plane again? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I took the Panamanian officer with me down 
to Miami that night. 

Mr. Blum. Oh, that was after that particular dinner party? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. Correct. 

Mr. Blum. Now, what I was asking was there came a time in No- 
vember when you were asked once again to provide your plane for 
a trip to Panama. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. Who asked you to do that? 

Was that Mr. Park again? 
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Mr. Soghen Allan. Mr. Park, yes, sir. 

Mr. Blum. And what did he say to you about the trip? 

Mr. Soghenalian. He said “You spoiled us, we’re going to ask 
you a favor again, and we like to use the aircraft.” I said “That 
particular aircraft is under maintenance.” I said “I don’t know if 
you can afford to pay the fuel on this one.” I said “I have a 707 
available, my personal plane.” He said “That’s no problem.” 

Mr. Blum. That 707 is your personal plane? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. What does it cost to operate that plane? 

Mr. Soghenalian. It’s for my personal comfort, security, and ac- 
commodate my clients. 

Mr. Blum. I was asking what it cost to fly it. 

Mr. Soghenalian. What cost? 

Mr. Blum. Yes. 

Mr. Soghenalian. The first hour will cost $2,400 fuel; and after 
certain altitude, for more than a 1-hour flight, it will cost $1,600. 

Mr. Blum. This is just the fuel cost? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. You’re not talking about maintenance, upkeep, pilots 
or anything else? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No, sir. That is already being paid, if we 
count it or not. 

Mr. Blum. And what you said, in effect, is you can take it if 
you’ll pay the fuel? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Right. I didn’t say “pay the fuel,” but if you 
can afford the expense. That meant put the fuel and take it. 

Mr. Blum. You were suggesting that you’d like it back with a 
full tank? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

I was giving him the message silently, and so on. 

Mr. Blum. Now, who was on the flight? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Admiral Murphy and Mr. Park; a Korean 
lady; and local person, which I do not remember his name. But you 
already mentioned the name. 

Mr. Blum. Mr. Lebarge? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Right, Lebarge. 

Mr. Blum. And a Miss Oh? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Miss Oh, yes. 

Mr. Blum. Now, what was your impression of who these people 
were? How were they introduced to you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Knowing Mr. Park and then Mr. Murphy, 
they didn’t have to introduce themselves to me. Again, I mean, I 
knew what they were. I knew they were going for some political 
arrangement, to straighten out differences between Panama and 
this country. I mean, United States — which was my impression. 

Mr. Blum. Did you have the sense, or was anything ever explicit- 
ly said about Mr. Lebarge working for the U.S. Government in 
some capacity? 

Mr. Soghenalian. To tell you the truth, I was under impression 
that he was working for Government, because all this eye talking 
and signs and things like that, I knew it was something really 
secret that they didn’t want me to know. 

Mr. Blum. And was the plane held? 
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Was Mr. Lebarge late for the departure of the plane? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. I don’t know, he went someplace to get 
some documents or something. The plane was late, for 1 V 2 hours, 2 
hours. 

Mr. Blum. Now, when the plane came back, did you talk to 
anyone about the nature of what had occurred in Panama? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I didn’t talk to — yes, I talked to Mr. Park. I 
said “I hope your trip was successful,” and he said “Yes, very suc- 
cessful.” I think that history will talk about it, something like that. 

Mr. Blum. Did he say anything else, anything more substantive 
than that. 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. He said “We have Panama on our side. 
We have a friend that we gained.” I don’t know what that meant. 

Mr. Blum. Now did you then see Mr. Park and Admiral Murphy 
again? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, I did see them again. 

Mr. Blum. When was that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. During a boat race. 

Mr. Blum. Would that have been in January 1988? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Some time like that, yes. 

Mr. Blum. And did they ask you for transportation again? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, they asked me if they could use my heli- 
copter. 

Mr. Blum. And were you with them at the boat race? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

They took the helicopter, and my son went with them, piloting. 

Mr. Blum. Was there any conversation at all about the trips to 
Panama or what occurred? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sir, I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. Blum. Generally? 

Mr. Soghenalian. One thing that was said to me by Mr. Park, 
said “Next time you come with us, if you want to do business there, 
there is a great opportunity.” 

Mr. Blum. Was there anything at all said about the Government 
connections that were involved in this trip? 

Did he say anything at all about this being official or related to 
Government activity? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I thought the trip was official, sir. 

Mr. Blum. Was anything ever explicitly said? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No, they didn’t tell me anything that I can 
pinpoint and tell you that this is the word that he said or not. 

But, in general, the atmosphere was that it was a Government 
thing. I assumed that. The way Admiral talked during the lunch, 
that he was a Government official, when he said he was with Vice 
President Bush and his campaign manager or whatever, because I 
was voting, lobbying for Senator Dole, and he was for Bush at that 
time. 

So, my impression was that he was with Government. 

Mr. Blum. Now, your business depends on good relations with 
Government, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, yes. 

Mr. Blum. And good relations with those aspects of Government 
that perhaps get involved in weapons transactions; is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct. 
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Mr. Blum. So that you need to maintain good relationships with 
a clandestine part of U.S. Government activities, intelligence ac- 
tivities? 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, correct. 

Mr. Blum. So that when someone approaches you and suggest 
that you provide them a favor, are you inclined to do it? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Well, not necessarily. But it goes that way, 
that one hand washes the other, and both hands wash the face. 

Mr. Blum. I’m going to come back to this business of impressions 
because I think we can get a little more specific about things that 
were said here. 

Did anybody suggest that there was some kind of covert mission 
going on here? Was that the suggestion made to you, to induce you 
to give that aircraft? 

Senator Kerry. More directly, Mr. Soghenalian, did you ever tell 
Mr. Blum that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sir, I don’t know. I don’t have the diary what 
I told Mr. Blum. But maybe within the conversation I said what- 
ever was at that moment my impression, my feeling, and despite of 
what they told me or what I told them. 

But, again, I will emphasize that 

Senator Kerry. Well, the committee isn’t going to get helped by 
impressions. That’s not what we’re here for. Impressions are 
not 

Mr. Soghenalian. I would say that 

Senator Kerry. I mean, I really don’t want your impression. I 
want to know what someone said or didn’t say. That’s the only 
thing that’s relevant. 

Senator McConnell. What Senator Kerry is asking you is did 
Admiral Murphy ever say that he was acting as a Government offi- 
cial at the time he was traveling to Panama, or was it your impres- 
sion? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. Admiral Murphy didn’t tell me that, but 
Mr. Park told me that they’re carrying a Government message. 

Senator McConnell. Tongsun Park told you that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. What else did he tell you? What did Tongsun 
Park tell you? Let’s be specific here. 

Mr. Soghenalian. He said when they succeed to put everything 
back together into normal situation, they will be strong people in 
Panama, and then if I would need anything from them, they would 
help me to put it on. This is what was said. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ask him or did he say anything about 
what he meant by “when everything is back in order,” or what? 

Mr. Soghenalian. He said they’re not going to strike any more 
in the streets because he made clear to Noriega that North will not 
go there and deal with him anymore, and some Government offi- 
cial — this is on a trip that was before even Admiral went there — 
and that he will carry on a messenger from the Government. 

Senator Kerry. That who will carry on a messenger from the 
Government? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Park, Mr. Park. 

Senator Kerry. Park would? 
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Mr. Soghenalian. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And he said that North would not go there any- 
more? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. 

Senator Kerry. Who said that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Park said that. 

Senator Kerry. That that was the deal, or something? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I don’t know what deal they were cooking 
there, sir. I mean, all I know what he told me, and I was putting 
things together. I was not interested of his statement. But, as far as 
the wording what he said, those are his words. 

Senator Kerry. So, he came back with a good feeling about the 
business prospects in Panama? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And he told you that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. He said we’re going to be able to do business 
here? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did he tell you what kind of business? 

Mr. Soghenalian. No. He didn’t specify any business at all. 

Senator McConnell. Let me just say that what’s important here 
is what the Admiral Murphy said, not what Tongsun Park told you 
or what you thought. 

Mr. Soghenalian. I didn’t have too much to talk about business 
with Admiral Murphy, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Precisely. 

Mr. Soghenalian. But what I was getting as a team speaker 
was 

Senator McConnell. What you were getting was what Tongsun 
Park was telling you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would just like to go back to 
elaborate a little bit more. 

Was it your impression that the complaint was that the United 
States had been bossing Noriega around, that North, or whoever, 
had been issuing orders to Noriega and he didn’t like that? Was 
that what you were told by Park? 

Mr. Soghenalian. It’s not my impression. I was told by Park 
that. Noriega didn’t like taking instructions from Oliver North. 

Mr. Blum. You were told that flatly by Park? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. I can guarantee that I was told that. 

Mr. Blum. And that was a sore point, that he was being ordered 
around? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct. 

Mr. Blum. And that this was not going to happen anymore? 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct. He guaranteed that this would 
not happen anymore. 

Mr. Blum. And that would improve the relationship between the 
United States and Panama? 

Mr. Soghenalian. It’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Blum. And this was in the summer of 1987? 

Mr. Soghenalian. 1987, yes. 
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Mr. Blum. Before that first flight of Admiral Murphy’s? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct. 

Senator McConnell. Just to reiterate the point, all of the obser- 
vations you’ve been making in the last few minutes are what Tong- 
sun Park told you; is that correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have anything else you want to ask him 
about? 

Senator Adams. You said “team.” You’re sitting there and dis- 
cussing this with Tongsun Park. Admiral Murphy is there. 

Mr. Soghenauan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Adams. What did Admiral Murphy say when Tongsun 
Park said this to you? 

Mr. Soghenauan. Nothing. He listened. 

Senator Adams. Nothing. 

That’s true of both trips? 

Mr. Soghenauan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ask you, Mr. Soghenalian, you’ve 
had a longtime relationship with our intelligence community; 
haven’t you? 

Mr. Soghenauan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You’ve been very helpful with respect to certain 
events and things in Lebanon; haven’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I hope so, sir, yes. 

Senator Kerry. And over the years, that relationship has existed 
for how long? 

Mr. Soghenalian. As far as I’m concerned, until today, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you are still involved in helping on certain 
matters; are you not? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. So, this was no surprise to you, was it, when 
Tongsun Park and Admiral Murphy arrived and needed assist- 
ance? You’re used to that; aren’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, I am, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And it was no surprise to you that you under- 
stood the language of a clandestine effort; didn’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You’ve traveled to Lebanon before; haven’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. On a Government mission; correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sometimes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you’ve helped bring people out; haven’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, I did, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And, in fact, you’ve done that on a number of 
occasions in very unheralded fashion; correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you have been providing arms to Iraq for 
what period of time? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Since the war started, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You’re one of the principal arms suppliers to 
Iraq; aren’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Maybe one of them. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. One of them. 
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Mr. Richman. Senator, I just want to make sure that it’s in the 
capacity as a broker. 

Senator Kerry. Oh, I understand that — as a broker. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Coordinator, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Absolutely — as a broker. 

Now, Mr. Soghenalian, I understand you have some reluctance 
on some aspects of this to be as explicit as I think the committee 
needs to have you be. But I want you to try to think very carefully 
here, as you’re under oath, et cetera, to make certain that we’re 
direct. 

Now, with counsel here, and in previous debriefings, I think 
you’ve talked about how you understood the nature of this mission. 
There was more conversation, was there not, about this mission 
down to Panama? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Do you want to describe that to us in full, now, 
how you understand this mission? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I took it, as far as I was concerned, be- 
cause — 

Senator Kerry. What were you told, that they were going down 
there to deal with General Noriega; correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you were told that before they went, 
weren’t you? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you knew they were specifically going to be 
talking to him? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And Admiral Murphy also was part of those dis- 
cussions with you; wasn’t he? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And there was no question in your mind that 
this was, in effect, a mission; they were going down to deal with 
Noriega, to get him in line. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And that’s why when they came back, they were 
able to say that things are OK in Panama; correct? 

Mr. Soghenalian. That’s correct, sir. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Because Noriega agreed to do certain things and 
they agreed. 

Mr. Soghenalian. I believe so. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. But he didn’t agree to everything; correct? 

There were still some issues? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I didn’t get detailed explanation but 

Senator Kerry. Correct. 

Mr. Soghenalian [continuing]. You know, with the headline — 
yes, it’s correct, what you say. 

Senator Kerry. Are you scared to testify here, Mr. Soghenalian? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sir, I’m a small fish in a big ocean. 

Senator Kerry. Well, you’re not that small. You have your own 
helicopter and a 707 and a company and you deal pretty big arms 
deals. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Sir, I’m not talking on that sense. When they 
come and they harass you, and anybody can pick up the phone and 
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call, say, “Go get this guy,” they must have some kind of power. 
And I don’t mind, and I don’t care about myself. I have a son to 
worry about. They even indict him. He is American citizen. He is 
born here. He doesn’t even touch glass of beer. He applied for, like 
any other American citizen, to get his airline license. Drugs- 
mugglers got it, but my son was refused. 

Now, that’s enough explanation, I believe. I explain to you silent- 
ly- 

Senator Kerry. I appreciate that, and I’m aware of that, and 
that’s why I wanted to lay it on the table. I think it’s important for 
people to understand that, that it isn’t easy for you to be here and 
to testify. 

Mr. Soghen ali an . Because you have all the cameras and every- 
thing else here, and you have 117 Embassies sitting in Washington, 
they will be watching it. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that, Mr. Soghenalian. 

Mr. Soghenalian. And if you close the doors, then we can talk 
differently. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I’m willing to have more of this in execu- 
tive session. I absolutely am. That’s the first time you’ve ever said 
that to me and asked for that. 

Mr. Soghenalian. You asking me, sir? I’ll go. 

Senator Kerry. I’d be happy to do that. I would be delighted, and 
I will do that. I think we should do that. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Thank you. 

Senator Adams. That’s why I wanted to be very careful in my 
questioning, Mr. Soghenalian. 

Mr. Soghenalian. I appreciate your concern. 

Senator Adams. And I have not done that. That’s why I asked 
you about the “team” generally, because I don’t think we ought to 
be breaking this into just who said what because that isn’t the way 
these things work. 

Mr. Chairman, I will defer questioning because I realize the sen- 
sitivity of it. 

Senator Kerry. I understand, and I would like to move that. 

There are a couple of things that I would like to get to. 

Senator McConnell. We are about to take a break. 

Senator Kerry. We are. 

Senator McConnell. I just think it is important to remember 
that what Mr. Soghenalian has been saying is that he was not on 
either of these trips and these observations are based upon his im- 
pressions, drawn from conversations with Tongsun Park; is that 
right? 

That’s what you said earlier. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Some impression, and some direct talking, sir. 

Senator McConnell. With Tongsun Park? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And with Admiral Murphy? 

Mr. Soghenalian. At the presence of Admiral Murphy, yes. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ask you something. 

Did you also come to learn in your arms dealing role in Miami, 
did you hear about and know about narcotics trafficking taking 
place out of Miami? 
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Mr. Soghenalian. Sir, I don’t want to go into details. But I can 
tell you one thing, that I reported three cases into the FBI and 
they denied to receive it — not only narcotics, other facts, also. 

Senator Kerry. I agree. I’m just going to ask the next question. 

You are aware, you became aware, did you not, of arms being 
shipped down to Central America? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Some of these arms were shipped out of Florida; 
weren’t they? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Partially, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And that was — you were not involved in this — 
but that was against the law, was it not, at the time? 

Mr. Soghenalian. I was not operating in arms dealing from this 
country. 

Senator Kerry. Correct. 

But you learned about that? 

Mr. Soghenalian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. I, again, refer to the investigation which this 
committee began 2 V 2 years ago, and the indictments, seven of 
them, were delivered yesterday in Miami. But the chairman will 
reiterate his comment that there is yet a significant amount of 
that story to be more appropriately told, and it continues to disturb 
me that the truth has been so hard to get at in this kind of situa- 
tion. There has been a real conflict between some policies and 
other policies in the process. 

Mr. Soghenalian, we’re going to continue your testimony in a 
closed session, and we are going to break, as I promised Senator 
McConnell we would. 

We will reconvene about 2:10, and we will be in public session. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Thank you, sir. 

I’d like to say one thing, if you don’t mind, if you allow me. 

Senator Kerry. Yes, sir. Absolutely. 

Mr. Soghenalian. I’m not against shipment of weapons to Latin 
America to fight the communism there. But one thing bothers me, 
that why somebody like myself and others, being harassed, when 
we make the effort to help those people there, and so forth and so 
on. And I’ll tell you later. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that, and you’ve shared that with 
me. And I appreciate that. I understand. 

I think there are a lot of questions here about people who were 
legitimately sucked into this, and involved, and suddenly found 
themselves doing what they thought was in the Government inter- 
est. And, lo and behold, some of them have found themselves in the 
jails of this country. 

It's a very real question. 

Mr. Soghenalian. Unfortunately. 

Senator Kerry. A U.S. attorney himself has raised this question. 
A U.S. attorney sat here, under oath, and said “I can’t get informa- 
tion from my own Government to help me prosecute and to permit 
me to proceed forward.” 

Now, I don’t know who has something to hide or what, but we’ve 
had a hell of a time trying to get at it over the course of these 
couple of years. And we’re not there all the way yet, but we’re 
slowly getting there. 
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We will continue your testimony in private session, and I’d like 
to talk with you after this about when that will be. 

We will go into public session at 2:10 p.m. 

We will recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:37 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene the same day.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:10 p.m., in room 
SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, the Honorable John F. Kerry 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Adams, and McConnell. 

Also present: Jack A. Blum, special counsel. 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come to order. 

We are going to try to proceed as expeditiously as possible. I see 
Mr. Rodriguez is here, and he has been very patient, not just today 
but for a matter of some time. We do want to get everything in 
today. So, we are just going to keep going until we do that. 

So, without further ado, Mr. Camper, I would ask if you would 
stand so I could swear you in, please. Just identify yourself for the 
record. 

Mr. Camper. My name is Franklin Joseph Camper. 

Senator Kerry. Would you raise your right hand, please? Do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Camper. I do. 

Senator Kerry. Would you be seated, please? 

Mr. Camper, I would like you to just identify, you are currently 
incarcerated as a prisoner; is that accurate? 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN JOSEPH CAMPER 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Kerry. You are incarcerated, serving how much time? 

Mr. Camper. Fourteen years. 

Senator Kerry. For what were you sentenced? 

Mr. Camper. I was sentenced for a weapons charge, a conspiracy 
charge, and a RICO charge. 

Senator Kerry. The charges and the trial — were you tried or did 
you plead? 

Mr. Camper. I went through two separate month-long trials. 

Senator Kerry. And you were sentenced where — in California? 

Mr. Camper. Los Angeles. 

Senator Kerry. Now, your current age? 

Mr. Camper. Forty-one. 

Senator Kerry. Date of birth? 

Mr. Camper. October 12, 1946. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have family? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. You do not have to give names, but just give us a 
sense of the makeup of your family. 

Mr. Camper. I am married and I have a son who is now 21. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Camper, where did you go to school? 
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Mr. Camper. I went to school in Birmingham, AL, and in Orlan- 
do, FL. 

Senator Kerry. What is the highest level that you graduated 
from? 

Mr. Camper. The 12th grade in Orlando. 

Senator Kerry. Do you remember the year that you graduated? 

Mr. Camper. 1964, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Subsequent to graduation, did you go into the 
military? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. After high school, I did go into the U.S. 
Army. 

Senator Kerry. What period of time did you serve in the U.S. 
Army? 

Mr. Camper. From 1965 until 1969. 

Senator Kerry. In what capacity did you serve in the Army? 

Mr. Camper. I was in the NATO test weapons group as a trainee. 
I was in intelligence and operations in the Second Brigade, Fourth 
Infantry Division in Vietnam. I was an infantry squad leader. I 
was a member of a long-range reconnaissance patrol unit in the 
Special Forces Group, Special Operations Group, and I ended my 
service in support of the Ranger and OCS Schools at Ft. Benning, 
GA. 

Senator Kerry. What year did you end your enlistment? 

Mr. Camper. In July — excuse me, in June 1969. 

Senator Kerry. Were you honorably discharged? 

Mr. Camper. Yds, sir. I was discharged under honorable condi- 
tions. 

Senator Kerry. Now, prior to your discharge was there a period 
when you were in fact AWOL? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, there was. 

Senator Kerry. This was subsequent to your returning from 
Vietnam? 

Mr. Camper. After I had returned from Vietnam, from a period 
approximately December 1967 until approximately October 1968, I 
was in and out of several stockades and was AWOL several times. 

Senator Kerry. Can you describe what the problem was at that 
time? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I was being transferred originally from Ft. 
Gordon, GA, to Ft. Rucker, AL, the 75th Rangers, and en route be- 
tween duty stations I was involved in an automobile accident, put 
into Warner-Robbins Air Force Base hospital. Warner-Robbins 
failed to notify my new command. The Air Force personnel sent me 
back as a patient to Ft. Gordon. I was considered as an AWOL by 
my new command. 

When I communicated to the 75th Rangers where I was, I was 
picked up as an AWOL and put in a stockade. And, in my opinion, 
I was treated very badly. I didn’t have the stomach for that at the 
time, having just come back from a tour of duty in Vietnam. 

Senator Kerry. So, as a consequence you went AWOL again; is 
that right? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. I mean, you just chose. You were angry and you 
went off? 
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Mr. Camper. Right. I was arrested for AWOL several times, and 
as soon as they would put me into a stockade or a military prison I 
would escape. 

Senator Kerry. And subsequently that was resolved with a fine; 
is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. In October 1968 I was given a special court 
martial, given a $73 fine for 3 months, 90 days incarceration, which 
was all immediately waived, and I was released back to duty. 

Senator Kerry. So, you completed your tour of duty actually on 
active duty? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I spent from the day of the court martial 
until the middle of 1969 in service at the Ranger and OCS schools. 

Senator Kerry. And at that point you were honorably dis- 
charged? 

Mr. Camper. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Were you decorated? 

Mr. Camper. I was recommended for the Silver Star and for the 
Bronze Star for actions in Vietnam, but due to the troubles that I 
had immediately on returning, I never actually received those 
awards. 

Senator Kerry. Let the record show that the committee has thor- 
oughly checked out the background of Mr. Camper. We have all of 
the military documents, his service discharge, and indeed the 
award recommendations, the citations as they were written up and 
submitted, not the actual award itself. 

And there are perhaps more than 1,000 pages of documentation 
that we have been through with respect to some of the events 
which later will be the subject of this testimony, and as time per- 
mits we will introduce some of it into the record. 

Did you also serve in Cambodia for a period of time? 

Mr. Camper. When I was with the Special Forces and the Special 
Operations Group we were running small patrols into Cambodia. 
Other people from my unit were operating in Laos and some oper- 
ated as far as North Vietnam. 

Senator Kerry. Just totally aside, when I was in Vietnam on the 
boats in the rivers, we used to do a lot of work with — you guys 
were called LRRPS and we used to take the LRRPS, which was a 
typical military acronym for long-range reconnaissance patrols, 
and insert them at night and then set up ambushes in the night 
and the LRRPS would go out on their patrols and come back, some- 
times several days later, having been behind enemy lines. 

But it was really very courageous duty and I always wondered 
what it was like to be out there wandering around in the dead of 
night with the boobytraps and folks wanting to kill you all around 
you. So, I want to say at the outset that I certainly respect the 
service that you did over there. 

Mr. Camper. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Camper, when you came back and you were 
released, what was the year that you were released? 

Mr. Camper. Well, it was in the summer of 1969. 

Senator Kerry. What did you do when you were released? 

Mr. Camper. The first thing that I did was, of course, obtain ci- 
vilian employment, which I did with an insurance agency in Bir- 
mingham, AL. 
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Senator Kerry. And how long did you work in the insurance in- 
dustry? 

Mr. Camper. Oh, for approximately a year and a half, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Camper. Well, I worked as a commercial artist and later I 
went into the sports car field, into automobile racing, and for sev- 
eral years, through the 1970’s, I raced both amateur and profes- 
sional sports car racing. 

Senator Kerry. When you say you raced, you worked with the 
Peter Gregg race team for a while, as well as some other ones 
down in Florida; is that correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. That was with Peter Gregg, Brumo’s 
Porsche out of Jacksonville, FL. 

Senator Kerry. And during this period of time you had no con- 
tact, did you, with anything military or intelligence oriented? 

Mr. Camper. Well, sir, in 1970 and 1971, which would be immedi- 
ately after getting out of the Army, I did work with the FBI in Bir- 
mingham, AL, to penetrate a branch of the Communist Party for 
intelligence purposes. 

Senator Kerry. And you submitted all their documents during 
that period of time to them; didn’t you? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. We have copies of those documents. 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, you do. 

Senator Kerry. We will submit those for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

8-point stuff 2 kum 

Senator Kerry. But there was a period of time now during the 
1970’s when you traveled around; correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, that’s true. 

Senator Kerry. At some point you actually went to Saudi 
Arabia? 

Mr. Camper. I originally was going to go to Iran, but it fell in the 
process, and I moved to Saudi Arabia the very first of the year, in 
January 1979. 

Senator Kerry. Is it fair to say that you became restless and that 
you wanted to get back into utilizing some of the techniques and 
expertise that you had gained in the course of your military serv- 
ice; is that correct? 

Mr. Camper. That’s right. I had been working as a civilian 
through the late 1970’s, and I felt the urge to get back into either 
intelligence or reconnaissance work. 

Senator Kerry. So, what did you do in order to do that? 

Mr. Camper. Well, the most available thing to me at the time 
was to seek overseas employment with a foreign government. 

Senator Kerry. But in 1980 you came back from Saudi Arabia; 
correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. And in 1980 what did you do? 

Mr. Camper. In 1980, on returning to the United States, I had 
the idea of setting up a private school for people who would be in- 
terested in paramilitary work or in foreign security work, and I 
did. I established the school that I originally called the Mercenary 
School in 1980. 
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Senator Kerry. Where did you establish that school? 

Mr. Camper. Out of Birmingham, AL, in Jefferson County. 

Senator Kerry. And did you just set it up on your own without 
any assistance? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. I organized the school, wrote the 
manuals, obtained the licenses and the firearms, and did it on my 
own. 

Senator Kerry. What kind of licenses did you get? 

Mr. Camper. I had to obtain licenses from ATF, or the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, a class I license for semiautomatic 
weapons, and a class III license for fully automatic weapons and 
sound suppressers. 

Senator Kerry. And how did you get your first students in this 
school? 

Mr. Camper. Initially I advertised in paramilitary magazines in 
the United States. 

Senator Kerry. Which ones? 

Mr. Camper. At the time that would have been Soldier of For- 
tune magazine. Later it would have been magazines like Gung-Ho 
out of Boulder, CO, Eagle, and New Breed out of New York. 

Senator Kerry. Did you also open up a gun store? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. What was the name of the gun store? 

Mr. Camper. The name of the gun store was called the Bunker — 
B-u-n-k-e-r. 

Senator Kerry. You were fully licensed for that also; correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. The firearms license covered the gun store. 

Senator Kerry. And where did you get the idea of setting up a 
mercenary training school? 

Mr. Camper. While I had been in Saudi Arabia and in Egypt and 
in Yemen I saw the need for a private training for people who 
would come and work with corporations, say like the Vanell Corp. 
that was doing security work in the Mideast. People, especially 
men, who were going overseas usually as American veterans, say 
Vietnam veterans or veterans out of different branches of the 
American service, they had no idea what it would take to work 
under foreign conditions without being backed up by a large mili- 
tary force like the U.S. Army. 

Senator Kerry. So, you were going to teach them how to do that? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have to get a license to start the school? 

Mr. Camper. No Federal licenses were necessary, and the only li- 
censing requirements later came to be from the State of Alabama 
for a private school, but those were waived for me later. 

Senator Kerry. Was there any issue of legality regarding the 
nature of the school? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir. I never had any trouble with the legality of 
the school. 

Senator Kerry. How much did you charge for a student to come 
into the school? 

Mr. Camper. For a 2-week period the fee was $350, and if a gen- 
tleman was ordering rations or other equipment from me, what we 
called a rental equipment kit, it was an additional $75. 
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Senator Kerry. What year are we talking about that this school 
was started? 

Mr. Camper. The first course was launched in March 1981 and 
operated through the end of 1986. 

Senator Kerry. Did there come a time when a man called Li- 
senby went to the school? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. Lisenby was in my first course, the March 1981 
course. 

Senator Kerry. Who was he? 

Mr. Camper. Lisenby was a gun dealer out of North Carolina 
who turned out to be associated with extreme rightwing groups, 
and he was operating as a hit man for a Cuban drug interest in 
Miami, among other areas. 

Senator Kerry. Just one other quick question. How did you iden- 
tify the people who should perhaps not be going through the 
school — some kind of a crackpot or conceivably a terrorist or some- 
thing? 

Mr. Camper. Well, since I lacked the means to do a full back- 
ground check on everybody that I was going to take, I corresponded 
with prospective students pretty intensively, and I could spot the 
more unstable types in my correspondence with them. 

Senator Kerry. That was really the only screening? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it was. 

Senator Kerry. Now, Mr. Lisenby — was Lisenby the reason that 
you first became involved in working with the ATF in Birming- 
ham? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, he was. 

Senator Kerry. Could you describe the circumstances of that? 

Mr. Camper. When Lisenby came to me, he wanted to be an in- 
structor of mine, and he had brought illegal items with him to that 
first course. During that first course, our class, we crossed the pri- 
vate property of a farmer’s field and at the end of our training 
course we were subsequently arrested for that, brought in to the 
Inverness County police station, I believe it was, and I discovered 
then that Lisenby had illegal devices with him — which would have 
been ammonium nitrate explosives and a converted weapon, sub- 
machinegun — he had illegally converted it to a submachinegun, 
which led to me starting to deal with ATF. 

Senator Kerry. Did you assist in Lisenby’s arrest and conviction? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. My policy from the very beginning of 
the school was to turn over any criminal activities or illegal de- 
vices or weapons to the proper agency, be it State or Federal, and 
in Florida I cooperated with the Miami SIS to stop Lisenby in an 
assassination attempt in town, which would have been a public 
bombing had it been successful. 

Senator Kerry. Did there come a time when a group of young 
students at the school stole some munitions from the Redstone Ar- 
senal? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. A group of my students had used the tech- 
niques that they had learned from me. They infiltrated Redstone 
Military Base in northern Alabama, broke into some of their bunk- 
ers, stole some items related to missiles and brought them to me, 
thinking that I would have approved of it. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 
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Mr. Camper. Apparently they made the breakins in late 1982, 
and they brought the missile components to me in early 1983. 

Senator Kerry. Did you then contact military intelligence at 
Huntsville as a result? 

Mr. Camper. I contacted the criminal investigation people, the 
CID people, at Huntsville and told them what had happened, and 
that I had property that belonged to them. 

Senator Kerry. And did that lead to your having a relationship 
with the military intelligence people there? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, it did. After the Redstone criminal investiga- 
tion people had recovered the missile components, they introduced 
me to an military intelligence unit at Redstone, which led to me in 
the future having a relationship with MI, with military intelli- 
gence. 

Senator Kerry. And as a result of that relationship did you come 
to actually sign a secrecy agreement with MI? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. I later signed a secrecy agreement 
with MI, I believe in January 1984, but that was after a full year of 
dealing with them. 

Senator Kerry. I just want you to take a look at the piece of 
paper that we have here and ask you if that is the secrecy agree- 
ment that you signed, a copy of it, with MI. 

[The document was handed to the witness.] 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. This is the agreement, dated January 31, 
1984. It’s been declassified by the Secretary of the Army. 

Senator Kerry. It has been redacted and declassified, I believe. 

Mr. Camper. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. That is your signature that you recognize there? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Kerry. I would like to just put that in as this witness’ 
exhibit No. 1. 

[Exhibit No. 1 appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. Now, what was the nature of the relationship 
that you had entered into with military intelligence at this time? 

Mr. Camper. Military intelligence wanted me to act in an intelli- 
gence capacity for them because I dealt with many foreigners and I 
traveled extensively, and they wanted any intelligence that they 
could obtain through my travels or through my contacts with for- 
eign military personnel. 

Senator Kerry. Was there any particular event that led them to 
sign you up at that time? 

Mr. Camper. The events that led to the signing of that particular 
document was an investigation by military intelligence of my earli- 
er travels and operations in Central America, and military intelli- 
gence had requested all of my files on my foreign students. I had 
many, many foreign military students in my courses. 

Senator Kerry. Did you furnish them with information about 
the students who were going through your school? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I kept a complete file on every individual, 
and I did at the time of the signing of the secrecy agreement turn 
over all the files that I had that went back through 1981, 1982, and 
1983. 
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Senator Kerry. Now did there come a time when you were ap- 
proached by an agent of the Panamanian Defense Forces who 
wanted to buy equipment from you? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I was. That was very early in 1984. 

Senator Kerry. What did he want to buy? 

Mr. Camper. Initially the agent told me they were interested in 
uniforms, boots, equipment, and bulletproof vests for a special unit 
in Panama. 

Senator Kerry. Did you travel to Panama to meet with him? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, 1 did. 

Senator Kerry. What unit of the Panamanian Defense Force 
wanted to purchase that equipment? 

Mr. Camper. This was a special bodyguard and counterterror 
unit in the Panamanian military with the initials of UESAT, and 
pronounced by the Panamanians as “wasot,” and it was the direct 
bodyguard unit under General Noriega. 

Senator Kerry. Who was the PDF agent who approached you? 

Mr. Camper. It was an individual that gave me his name as Jose 
Villoria. 

Senator Kerry. What was the function of that unit? 

Mr. Camper. The UESAT unit had three functions. One function 
was to bodyguard Noriega and other members of, top members, of 
the Panamanian Defense Force. Second was intelligence within the 
defense force itself to prevent coups against Noriega, and the third 
function was to maintain a standing commando unit for counterter- 
ror operations. 

Senator Kerry. Were you later asked to help train that unit? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Kerry. Did you in fact do that? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did, both in Panama and in bringing 
some of the members to the United States to put them through my 
course. 

Senator Kerry. In what period of time? 

Mr. Camper. That was throughout the year of 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Did the Israelis handle the primary training of 
the unit? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I discovered when I was working with 
UESAT that the Israeli Mossad had primary responsibility for 
training and equipping the unit with some special equipment they 
couldn’t obtain from the United States. 

Senator Kerry. What were you asked to do? 

Mr. Camper. I was asked to train their individuals in firearms 
and weapons techniques that they had not been trained in so far, 
to provide them with equipment for special operations, and to fur- 
ther provide their intelligence units with electronic equipment that 
was forbidden to them unde*- the U.S. Munitions Control Act. 

Senator Kerry. And did you in fact fill out reports on all these 
activities and submit them to military intelligence? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. Everything that I did in Panama is well 
documented. 

Senator Kerry. Let the record show that we have receipts of Hol- 
iday Inn in Panama during this period of time, June 26 to July 7, 
1984, with the full hotel bills, travel documents, airline fees, and 
the air tickets, copies thereof, and telephone calls, records of the 
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telephone number of Mr. Camper, all of which show telephone calls 
to the various places that he has asserted, and these will be placed 
in the record as exhibit No. 2. 

[Exhibit No. 2 appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. Now, we also have copies of the military intelli- 
gence reports which you submitted; is that correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, you do. 

Senator Kerry. And these have been given to us by military in- 
telligence and released. 

Now, Mr. Camper, did there come a time when you were in 
Panama in connection with the PDF training when you were invit- 
ed to meet representatives of the drug cartel who were staying at 
the same hotel in Panama City? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, that did occur. 

Senator Kerry. Who set that meeting up? 

Mr. Camper. Villoria asked me would I be willing to meet with 
some people that were in the international drug market, some Co- 
lombians, and I said naturally that I would because I knew there 
would be some intelligence value in it. 

They were staying in a top floor of the hotel above me at the 
time, so Villoria arranged for me to meet one of their representa- 
tives on the ground floor near the elevator. I was escorted to a 
hotel room upstairs, and introduced to an English-speaking Colom- 
bian who was the chief of some faction of the Medellin drug cartel. 

Senator Kerry. What did they want? What happened at this 
meeting? 

Mr. Camper. I was being requested to provide shoulder-fired, 
heatseeking antiaircraft missiles for the use of the Medellin and 
also an illegal helicopter, which would have been a Bell 212 or 412 
type. And I was shown $4 million cash in American dollars as evi- 
dence that these people had the means to pay and were serious 
about doing business. 

Senator Kerry. In what form did they show you this money? 

Mr. Camper. It was in one of the large attorney’s attache cases. 
It was in bound stacks of American dollars. I actually saw stacks 
of — one stack of $1,000 bills and the rest was in hundreds. It took 
up several cubic feet of space. 

Senator Kerry. What did you do when you saw this money and 
this request was made? 

Mr. Camper. Because I realized how serious these people were 
and that Villoria actually had the connection, I went the next day 
immediately to the U.S. Embassy to get an emergency message 
back to the United States, in this case to the Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms people, concerning the possible sale of the missiles, that I 
may have to make, at least fake a handover or a transaction for 
antiaircraft missiles. 

Senator Kerry. Did you get in touch with ATF from the U.S. 
Embassy? 

Mr. Camper. Not me personally. I talked to the Embassy security 
officer, gave him a handwritten message. He told me he would 
transmit the message and I had to leave the Embassy. I couldn’t 
stay in the Embassy very long; it would compromise me. 

Senator Kerry. Were you at that time working with both ATF 
and military intelligence? 
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Mr. Camper. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now how soon after that did you leave Panama, 
after that meeting? 

Mr. Camper. I was out of Panama within just a very few days 
after that. I was traveling in and out of Panama on four separate 
occasions during 1984, and I believe that would have probably been 
about August 1984 that this event occurred. 

Senator Kerry. And during this same time in 1984, did you have 
occasion while you were in Panama to meet people who were part 
of the Contra resupply effort? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. This particular hotel that I was stay- 
ing at, which was the downtown Holiday Inn, was host at one point 
to a convention of military people and political types from all over 
Central America. And because I was trusted and accepted by the 
Panamanian military and escorted around by them, I was in sever- 
al informal conversations and even in a couple of meetings with 
the CONDECA group people there. 

Senator Kerry. Who are the CONDECA group? 

Mr. Camper. The CONDECA group, it’s an organization of politi- 
cal and military representatives from across Central America for 
their common defense. 

Senator Kerry. Was it from these people that you first learned 
of drug activities in the region? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. The conversations, the ones that were held 
in English — I am very, very poor in Spanish — concerned drug traf- 
ficking and weapons shipments in and out of Panama and Costa 
Rica principally, and this was connected with the Contra resupply 
effort. 

Senator Kerry. We are going to have to recess here so that I can 
go vote, and as soon as we get back we will pick up where we sus- 
pend. So, we recess temporarily. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Kerry. The hearing will come back to order. Mr. 
Camper, I remind you that continue under oath. 

Now, just as we broke you said that you learned while you were 
in Panama of the linkage between the narcotics trafficking and 
arms network. Can you be more explicit about that? What were the 
circumstances and what did you learn? 

Mr. Camper. Probably it would be best to describe the incident 
that alerted me to it. I was in the lounge of the Holiday Inn and 
there was another American present, who was ready to leave. He 
was wearing a flight jumpsuit, a U.S. military flight jumpsuit but 
without any insignia. And at first I thought that he was U.S. mili- 
tary personnel, but he didn’t say that he was. But he did confirm 
that he was a pilot. 

And I was sitting in a group of Panamanians with this individ- 
ual, and he felt free to speak in front of me because I was accepted 
by him due to the company I was in. And he was discussing his 
flights, drug shipments, from Colombia into Panama and into loca- 
tions in Costa Rica and also mentioned that he was moving weap- 
onry but didn’t specify the weapons type, also on whatever aircraft 
it was he was flying. 

Senator Kerry. How long did this conversation last? 
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Mr. Camper. The conversation with the pilot went on for nearly 
half an hour, and he was landing — I probably should explain this — 
he was landing his weapons shipments to Contra units, and that 
was one of the things he mentioned, because I told him that I was 
in sympathy with the Contras and the Panamanians that I was 
with were cooperating in some fashion to help the Contras. 

Senator Kerry. Was this the time you had heard about narcotics 
and weapons? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it was. I know very little about narcotics 
overall, and that was literally my introduction to the fact that nar- 
cotics were present in the war there. 

Senator Kerry. Now where did you go after this trip to Panama? 
Did you return back to Alabama? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I was traveling between Birmingham and 
Panama City there for the times that I went to Panama through- 
out 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Now, throughout the period of this school, which 
was from 1980 

Mr. Camper. 1981, the first course, until 1986. 

Senator Kerry. Throughout that period, until 1986, did your stu- 
dents stay in touch with you? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it was. 

Senator Kerry. Was that sort of a requirement that you estab- 
lished? 

Mr. Camper. That was one of the traditions and the require- 
ments that I established for these people, was that they continue to 
transfer intelligence and information back to me for wherever it is 
that they went to work. 

Senator Kerry. And on occasion you met up with them in person 
and had conversations; is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. Many, many times they would travel back to 
Birmingham to go through a second or third or fourth or fifth 
course. 

Senator Kerry. And on these occasions you would learn about 
what was happening in Central America and what was going on in 
terms of the support system? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. With those students of mine who were 
traveling in Central America and coming back again, I had many, 
many conversations and debriefings with the men who were work- 
ing down there. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have occasion to learn from them during 
those kinds of conversations about narcotics trafficking and arms 
shipments? 

Mr. Camper. More about arms shipments and arms, types of 
arms specifically than about narcotics. Talk of narcotics was more 
generalized. 

Senator Kerry. But there was talk of it? 

Mr. Camper. Oh, yes, sir, there was. 

Senator Kerry. And you did learn from them that there were 
narcotics that were intertwined within the various supply systems, 
without being specific about any one of them? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, that there were cocaine sales occurring in 
Costa Rica, in some cases in Honduras. Specifically, my people did 
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come back and tell me a couple of actual sites in Honduras and in 
Nicaragua at one point. 

Senator Kerry. During all of this period of time, through 1986, 
you continued to provide intelligence reports to MI, ATF? 

Mr. Camper. Beginning in early 1984, my reports were going in 
verbally and in written state to MI, ATF concerning weapons only, 
and later to FBI. 

Senator Kerry. Now we have many of these reports in our pos- 
session, and we have reviewed them with you; isn’t that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Kerry. One of these reports, dated December 12, 1984, 
refers, among other people, to a conversation — this is a report 
dated December 12, 1984, subtitle, FDN, Front for a Democratic 
Nicaragua, Commando Unit, Code name Pegasus. 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Kerry. Correct? This is a report you submitted? 

Mr. Camper. Right. This is my report. 

Senator Kerry. And this talks about 1 dozen U.S. citizen volun- 
teers and 50 or more FDN trainees; is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Kerry. And they were being trained at this point in 
time where? 

Mr. Camper. The training for deep penetration raids into Nicara- 
gua was taking place at an FDN forward camp which was on the 
Nicaraguan northern border. 

Senator Kerry. And among those people cited in this report is 
Mr. Tom Posey of the CMA — Civilian Military Assistance — is that 
correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is, on the first page. 

Senator Kerry. You came to have knowledge of Mr. Posey; is 
that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. Tom Posey, who was one of the founders of 
Civilian Military Assistance, had originally approached me in 1983 
when he was forming up his group, which was popularly called 
CMA. 

Senator Kerry. He had invited you to join it; is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, he had. He had approached me to recruit 
me. 

Senator Kerry. You declined to do that, though; did you not? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. I will show you two photographs and ask you if 
you would identify those for the record. 

You do recognize this report, which is in front of you, as a report 
that you filed personally? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, this is a report that I wrote and typed myself. 

Senator Kerry. This will be exhibit No. 3 for this witness. 

[Exhibit No. 3 appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. Now, showing you those photographs, would you 
identify them, please? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. The photograph I hold in my left hand is a 
photograph of Tom Posey in his home in Decatur, AL, with mili- 
tary equipment and ammunition stacked up for display purposes, it 
appears. 
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Senator Kerry. What kind of military equipment is shown in 
that picture? 

Mr. Camper. I’m looking at belted machinegun ammunition, and 
I’m looking at the components, such as the tripod and traverse and 
elevation mechanism, for an M-60 machinegun, the barrel group 
and tripod, replaceable barrel, for an M-60 machinegun, and boxes, 
crated boxes, of ammunition and a little military web gear, which 
would be belts and canteens, items of that nature. 

Senator Kerry. And is some of that, particularly the weaponry, 
that the average citizen is allowed to have in their backyard? 

Mr. Camper. Well, the average citizen in the United States could 
purchase these items, but they can’t transport them out of the 
United States without State Department approval, particularly the 
M-60 barrel and machinegun components. It’s a violation of the 
U.S. Munitions Control Act. 

Senator Kerry. And do you have personal knowledge that Mr. 
Posey was transporting those down to Central America? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I do. He had gathered these items, shown 
me, amongst items such as this, an ANPVS-II Starlight scope, 
which is specifically forbidden to be exported from the United 
States without State Department approval. 

Senator Kerry. And that will be exhibit No. 4. 

[Exhibit No. 4 appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. The other picture that you have? 

Mr. Camper. The picture I have in my right hand is a picture of 
a gentleman named Callejas, who was vice president under Somoza 
at one point, standing with Tom Posey at Posey’s warehouse where 
he had most of his military equipment stored in Decatur. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. 

And the report that you submitted subsequently regarding Mr. 
Posey and those kinds of activities, you did submit to military in- 
telligence in 1984; is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. The report went to MI, to military intelli- 
gence, and photographs from other sources, other photographs like 
that, also went. 

Senator Kerry. That will be exhibit A, that report. 

[Exhibit A was not available at time of printing.] 

Senator Kerry. So, in 1984 there is not any question that mili- 
tary intelligence had knowledge of weapons leaving the United 
States going down to Central America; isn’t that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Both military intelligence and the FBI, because 
they were sharing these reports of mine. 

Senator Kerry. Now when did your relationship with the FBI 
begin? 

Mr. Camper. Well, my initial relationship began with them back 
in 1970 and 1971 for the penetration of the Communist Party. My 
later relationship began when I was dealing with Robert Lisenby in 
1981, and then the relationship intensified in late 1984, when I was 
working to penetrate a Sikh terrorist organization in the United 
States. 

Senator Kerry. I am going to come back to that one afterward 
with respect to the Sikhs. 

Did there come a time when you developed a business relation- 
ship with a company in Atlanta called Trontech? 
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Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, there was. 

Senator Kerry. Who were the principals of Trontech? 

Mr. Camper. The main principals of Trontech was an individual 
named Larry Dunwoody of Atlanta, GA, and another individual 
named Bob Manbeck, also of Atlanta. 

Senator Kerry. Did you later find out that one of the principals 
was involved in drug trafficking? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I was told by an attorney — when I first 
began to deal with Trontech, I was told by an attorney related, who 
had business relations with Manbeck, that Bob Manbeck had been 
acquitted in a large drug case and had been one of the few people 
acquitted in the case, but that he was involved in drug trafficking. 

Senator Kerry. Did Trontech have distribution rights for Chi- 
nese Red Arrow antitank missiles? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. Trontech obtained that very early in 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Were these the Chinese equivalent of the TOW 
antitank missiles? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. The Chinese Red Arrow is the tactical 
equivalent of our own TOW — TOW-I and TOW-II — missiles. 

Senator Kerry. You are being shown a document now. Would 
you identify what that document is? 

Mr. Camper. This, in English and Spanish and in French, is the 
actual Chinese-printed sales brochure and information brochure on 
the Red Arrow missile, called the Red Arrow-73. 

Senator Kerry. And this was taken by our investigators from 
your store called the Bunker; is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I believe it was. 

Senator Kerry. You have seen this before? You are familiar with 
it? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I have seen this. 

Senator Kerry. You had these in your possession at the Bunker? 

Mr. Camper. Right. These originally were mine. 

Senator Kerry. This will be exhibit No. 5. 

[Exhibit No. 5 appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. Camper. I should note that also in this is the Chinese HN-5 
missile information, which is the tactical equivalent of our Stinger, 
as well. 

Senator Kerry. Now, what other missiles and equipment were 
they trying to sell? 

Mr. Camper. Trontech had the authority from the People’s Re- 
public of China to sell a very wide range of Chinese military equip- 
ment, including aircraft, and this would go all the way from pistols 
and rifles and machineguns through light missiles and to combat 
helicopters and even Mig-23 aircraft. 

Senator Kerry. What was your financial arrangement with 
Trontech? 

Mr. Camper. I was made the sales representative for Trontech 
for Central America, and I would be paid a percentage of all sales. 

Senator Kerry. Did you report Trontech’s activities to military 
intelligence? 

Mr. Camper. As soon as I had the verification that Trontech did 
indeed have authorization from the People’s Republic of China to 
make these sales, I took the brochures and the information to my 
control officer at military intelligence. 
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Senator Kerry. What was the reaction? 

Mr. Camper. My particular control officer had an immediate in- 
terest in the missiles that Trontech had to offer. 

Senator Kerry. Did you then begin to negotiate with them for 
the sale of missiles? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. I should explain that there was a 

Senator Kerry. What was the date of this meeting? 

Mr. Camper. The date of the meeting between me and the MI 
agent would have been in the spring. I can’t place an exact date on 
it in my memory — the spring of 1984, approximately March. 

Senator Kerry. What then took place? 

Mr. Camper. For several months — March, April, and May, 
June — MI was directing me to verify details about Tron tech’s com- 
pany. 

Senator Kerry. We jumped ahead a little bit here. You began to 
negotiate with them for the sale of the missiles; correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. The negotiation 

Senator Kerry. Now was there an original meeting between 
Trontech representatives and military intelligence representatives? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, there was. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 

Mr. Camper. That came approximately in July 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Who was at that meeting? 

Mr. Camper. Larry Dunwoody, the president of Trontech, 
Charles Pekor of Atlanta, GA, who at the time was an attorney for 
Trontech, one representative from military intelligence, one repre- 
sentative from the U.S. Army Materiel Command, and myself. 

Senator Kerry. What was Charles Pekor’s role? 

Mr. Camper. Pekor was a stockholder in Trontech and acting as 
an attorney for them at the time. 

Senator Kerry. And when you were tried out in California, you 
called Mr. Pekor as a witness? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. We have a copy of the court record from the U.S. 
District Court, Central District of California, in which, under oath, 
Mr. Pekor testified in court that there was a meeting, that he at- 
tended it, and his testimony says: “It was my impression that the 
man had something to do with the U.S. Government or military in- 
telligence, or something of that nature.” 

Referring to a second meeting, he said: 

The second instance was in Birmingham, AL, we were — as far as I was concerned, 
like I say, a business venture. And we were meeting with two gentlemen who were 
supposed to be representatives of the U.S. Government. I think they were supposed 
to be involved in some way with the U.S. military intelligence. 

And there was some concern. Mr. Camper was at this meeting. I was at the meet- 
ing. A man named Larry Dunwoody from Atlanta was involved with this business 
there, a company named Trontech. And Mr. Camper and Mr. Dunwoody and myself 
met with these two gentlemen. 

The meeting was arranged to be — to take place initially at the FBI office in Bir- 
mingham primarily so that we could be assured that these gentlemen were in fact 
what they were saying they were, that they did in fact have bona fide involvement 
with the U.S. Government. 

Question: Do you recall who these men did say they were? 

Answer: One man was from Washington, DC, and I think he had a business card 
and he basically said he was involved in some way, it was a big long name. It was 
something that was involved in defense logistics systems, something like that, a big 
long title. He was like assistant director or something like that. And I Just assumed 
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that he was probably involved in military intelligence because it was the name he 
had been using. 

The other man was supposed to be from Huntsville, AL. He was supposed to be 
with military intelligence also. 

Now is that an accurate reflection of your memory of that meet- 
ing? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. This is Mr. Pekor’s testimony that you are 
quoting here, and he’s not essentially sharp on all the details, but 
he’s generally accurate. 

Senator Kerry. Would you tell me what the details are? This 
will be exhibit No. 6. 

[Exhibit No. 6 appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Kerry. What were the details of that meeting? 

Mr. Camper. The details are that the one agent that was U.S. 
military intelligence indeed was. The other agent was carrying 
identification from the U.S. Army Materiel Command. This is iden- 
tification that I was familiar with. And the meeting was for the 
purpose of the beginnings of the official negotiations for the sale of 
a large number of Red Arrow missiles from the PRC, via Trontech, 
to the U.S. Government. 

Senator Kerry. What you say a large number, how many mis- 
siles? 

Mr. Camper. The initial number was to be 500. Ultimately the 
sale would result in approximately 2,000 Red Arrow missiles. 

Senator Kerry. 2,000 Red Arrow missiles was discussed at this 
meeting? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. In the first negotiations we started off 
with 

Senator Kerry. This was 1984, July? 

Mr. Camper. Approximately July, 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Now had you ever been engaged in a missile pur- 
chase or sale of that size? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir, I had not. 

Senator Kerry. Did it strike you as something different? 

Mr. Camper. It struck me as being very odd. My original assump- 
tion was that military intelligence wanted to purchase a few Chi- 
nese missiles either for testing purposes or possibly a few for covert 
operations. When I was given these numbers and this type of mis- 
sile, I was surprised. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have any idea or did you learn in any 
way where these shipments were to go to, where they were to be 
shipped to? 

Mr. Camper. I was discussing this, due to my surprise, with one 
of the MI agents, and I had concluded that 2,000 was a combat 
load certainly not a test load — and the agent offered that he as- 

sumed that the load was going to the Middle East. 

Senator Kerry. That was an assumption. There was no knowl- 
edge of that specifically? 

Mr. Camper He made no confirmation of it to me. He and I were 
discussing what ultimately might happen to this number of mis- 
siles. 

Senator Kerry. And this was your deduction based upon your 
knowledge of the arms market at that point? 
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Mr. Camper. Actually, it was him saying — he said, I don’t know 
where they are going, probably the Middle East. 

Senator Kerry. Were the military intelligence people the same 
ones that you had been working with in the past? 

Mr. Camper. Yes sir, they were. 

Senator Kerry. Were you concerned there might be something 
illegal about this venture? 

Mr. Camper. I personally was not concerned with it, because I 
assumed it was a sanctioned operation. However, Mr. Dunwoody 
and Mr. Pekor were very concerned with it and that is why they 
had insisted on the FBI introduction. Thej' were not about to meet 
with two men in a hotel room to discuss a missile deal. 

Senator Kerry. And how long did the negotiations go on? 

Mr. Camper. The official negotiations that began in the summer 
of 1984 and continued approximately until November or December 
1984, and at that time broke down. 

Senator Kerry. Why did they break down? 

Mr. Camper. There were a number of apparent reasons. Tron- 
tech was asking for a great deal of money for these missiles, which 
in my opinion was too much. It was nearly $8,000 a unit, and there 
was the question of reliability of Trontech — was being raised be- 
cause of Bob Manbeck’s involvement in the company. 

Senator Kerry. What happened to Trontech, subsequently? 

Mr. Camper. Trontech later was dissolved by Larry Dunwoody 
and Manbeck and they parted and went their separate ways. 

Senator Kerry. So, in summary, documented by Mr. Pekor and 
Dunwoody and others, there was an attempt to purchase some 
2,000 Chinese missiles in 1984 for shipment to somewhere, a site 
actually unknown; supposition, Middle East, from the Chinese — 
TOW missiles, the equivalent of our TOW missiles, the Red Arrow 
Chinese, and your understanding, it was by the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Camper. Yes sir. That was my understanding. These were 
men that I had known and been introduced to in approximately 
April 1983. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say that we have already talked with 
the FBI, we have talked with MI, we have had briefings by them. 
They have confirmed to us, both of them, that you were, in fact, 
reporting to them. 

They have shared with us many of your reports, confirmed that 
you are essentially reliable, and we are going to obviously pursue 
very hard in these next days this question of who knew what, 
about 2,000 missiles being conceivably contracted for in 1984. 

Obviously the only missiles we have learned about being con- 
tracted for publicly was in 1985. But this raises a question, I might 
say, about whether or not efforts were underway prior to that, to 
move some large portions of missiles to an area of the world which 
is about the only area I can think of where that kind of shipment 
might have been useful. 

That is an issue which I think is a very significant one, and we 
are going to try to follow up on that. I might say that the paper 
trail here is significant thus far, and my hope is that we can get 
cooperation on it. 

Do you have anything that you want to add with respect to that 
summary? 
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Mr. Camper. Well, only in later — when I heard the initial num- 
bers of the TOW missiles that the United States had intended to 
transfer, in fact did transfer a few — they were almost exactly the 
same as the numbers that we had been asked about to provide in 
Red Arrows. 

Senator Kerry. Now, with respect to the overall operations that 
you were engaged in; something that strikes me as very bizarre 
about a school for a bunch of foreigners right here on the soil of 
the United States, out of which people are learning assassination 
techniques? 

Mr. Camper. In some cases, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Learning how to use plastic explosives? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Bombing technique? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. What other kinds of thing were taught at the 
school? 

Mr. Camper. I taught a special operations course, small team ac- 
tions, operating essential as commando teams. 

Senator Kerry. And the military folks knew you were doing 
that. They thought that was OK? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Kerry. Now, is that because it was a way of kind of cor- 
ralling weirdos into one place and getting to know who they were 
and where they were going? Or is it for some other reason that we 
are not aware. 

Mr. Camper. It served two purposes. The first purpose was it en- 
abled the U.S. Government to gain a great deal of intelligence, and 
indeed initiate many operations that were successful to stop crimi- 
nals and terrorists. 

Second, it was a way to get and prove out possible foreigners who 
would work for the U.S. Government in the future. So, it served 
intelligence purposes in those ways. 

Senator Kerry. Now, Mr. Camper, were you being paid, by this 
period of time, by intelligence? 

Mr. Camper. I was not paid by any U.S. Government office to 
run the mercenary school. I was paid my expenses in any oper- 
ations that I was involved with concerning the U.S. Government. 

Senator Kerry. So, how many occasions were you, in fact, paid 
by the Government? 

Mr. Camper. Well, numerous occasions, sir, between — let us just 
say, 1981 to 1986. But in all of those years, I do not believe that the 
total would exceed $25,000. 

Senator Kerry. Now let me come back to Tom Posey. Did you 
take him seriously at first? 

Mr. Camper. At first I did not take Posey seriously, because of 
the way he approached me and Posey’s general demeanor. 

Senator Kerry. Can you be more explicit, “the way he ap- 
proached me and his general demeanor”? 

Mr. Camper. Posey came to me asking if I would assist in gather- 
ing boots, blankets, beans, and et cetera, for transfer to the Con- 
tras. But he had an intention of getting into the military end of 
things down there, and in my opinion, his ideas for doing that were 
unsound. 
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It takes a certain degree of sophistication to become involved in 
guerrilla or counterguerrilla activities, in my opinion. Tom Posey 
and his CMA group did not have that. 

Senator Kerry. Did there come a time when you began to pay 
more attention to them? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, I did. CMA grew a lot faster than I thought 
that they would. They were successful in charitable items to the 
Contras, and I had to pay attention to them as early as April 1984, 
when they were becoming actively involved in combat activities for 
their members in Honduras and Nicaragua. 

Senator Kerry. And did you visit his warehouse and look at the 
equipment that he had assembled for shipment from Alabama? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, that was in April 1984. I had an opportunity to 
travel to Decatur, AL, make a personal visit with Posey, meet Al- 
phonso Callejas of the FDN, observe the warehouse, the contents 
inside, and talk with Callejas. I saw that Posey was very firmly es- 
tablished with the Front for a Democratic Nicaragua at that time. 

Senator Kerry. You said to staff counsel that you came to be- 
lieve that he was working with the U.S. Government. Is that accu- 
rate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. Posey had been coopted by some U.S. agency 
as early as, say, by the summer of 1984, and I say this in that he 
was bragging about it to us that he was going to be working with 
the Government, that he had Government support. 

Senator Kerry. He said that to you personally? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, he did. And he said that in Alphonso Callejas’ 
presence also, when I was meeting with Alphonso. 

Senator Kerry. Where were these weapons — the other equip- 
ment for Central America shipped from? 

Mr. Camper. There was a location in New Orleans which I be- 
lieve was somewhere near the town of Kenner, New Orleans. Also 
out of either the Miami or Fort Lauderdale airports. But basically, 
out of Miami and New Orleans. Those were the two sides that I 
knew of. 

Senator Kerry. Did you train any of the men who went to Cen- 
tral America with Posey? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. Posey managed to recruit a number, say ap- 
proximately two dozen of the men that I had trained earlier. 

Senator Kerry. Now, at some time were you contacted by a 
group of Ghanaian exiles in New York? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I was contacted by a Ghanaian exile group 
in New York, approximately in the late summer of 1985. 

Senator Kerry. What did they want you to do? 

Mr. Camper. They wanted my assistance in the formation of a 
coup, to occur in Ghana, in the capital city of Accra. 

Senator Kerry. Did you report the contact to military intelli- 
gence? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. What did they tell you to do? 

Mr. Camper. Military intelligence asked me, was I capable of ac- 
tually pulling the coup off. They asked me — they said, “Well, can 
you do it? Can you pull off the coup?” And 1 said, “I think that I 
can.” 

Senator Kerry. Did you put them in touch with anyone? 
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Mr. Camper. The Ghanaian exiles — one of the reasons that they 
wanted me to assist them, was hoping that I could find financial 
assistance for them, and I arranged a meeting between the Ghana- 
ian and a Japanese agent who was speaking for the Japanese par- 
liament. 

Senator Kerry. What happened to the team that was organizing 
the coup? 

Mr. Camper. Later in the operation, the people actually involved 
in the coup, the men who were chosen to do the training on the 
ground, were all arrested on a gun barge off the coast of South 
America and thrown into prison in Brazil, I believe. 

Senator Kerry. You also mentioned earlier, you trained some 
Sikhs at your school; is that correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, that was beginning in November 1984. I 
was approached by four Sikh nationalists who wanted to obtain 
training at the mercenary school. 

Senator Kerry. They asked you to help them with their terrorist 
plans? 

Mr. Camper. Not initially, but after a few days in the field they 
did. 

Senator Kerry. Why don’t you just lay this story out to us and 
tell us what happened? 

Mr. Camper. The Sikhs came to me in November 1984, which, if 
you recall, just was shortly after the assassination of Mrs. Ghandi 
in India and the attack on the Golden Temple. And when they pre- 
sented themselves to me, I recognized them as Sikhs. They identi- 
fied themselves as such. 

And after about 72 hours in the field, they began to make over- 
tures to me for assistance in their guerrilla war against India. And 
I had to take one of the Sikhs out of the field at approximately 
that time, for medical attention, for a wound he had received. 

I met a FBI agent in Birmingham, at the hospital where I had 
taken the Sikh, and this agent was with the FBI foreign counterin- 
telligence unit, and he would become my control officer in the Sikh 
operation. He told me to continue training the Sikhs and to see 
what they were up to. 

Senator Kerry. Did you? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. My involvement with the Sikhs ran 
through May 1985. I penetrated a Sikh terrorist group that was 
planning the assassination of Rajid Ghandi, Mrs. Ghandi’s son. 
Rajid was then the Prime Minister of India. 

The assassination was to take place here in Washington, DC, in 
June 1985. The operation, the FBI foreign counterintelligence oper- 
ation, was successful in that Rajid Ghandi’s assassination was pre- 
vented, and the assassination of an Indian state minister in New 
Orleans was also prevented. 

Senator Kerry. Arrests were made; were they not? 

Mr. Camper. Yes sir. Arrests of several of the Sikhs, including 
the Sikh leader of the group were made, and those men either 
plead guilty or were convicted and are in Federal prison now. 

Senator Kerry. A bunch of them got away though, also, correct? 

Mr. Camper. Yes sir, due to an error, a serious error in our oper- 
ation. 
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Senator Kerry. And subsequently, what happened? Did some- 
thing go sour? 

Mr. Camper. An unknown number of Sikhs from a terrorist 
training camp in New Jersey, which would be the training sight for 
the assassinations of Mr. Ghandi — they escaped into Canada and 
they had obtained a quantity of explosives via a break in our oper- 
ation, and I believe that they used these explosives to blow down 
the Air India jet, flight No. 182, in June 1985, which was just a few 
weeks after the arrest of their leader here in the United States. 

Senator Kerry. When you say you believe, you have no other 
evidence? 

Mr. Camper. I have the evidence that the man who had worked 
as my executive officer at the mercenary school — his name is Paul 
Johnson. Johnson and a British mercenary named Shane had gone 
to a licensed blasters farm, and had either obtained or stolen a 
quantity of military C4 plastic explosive. 

The British mercenary, it was reported to me, had at that point 
gone to New York to sell his plastic explosive to the Sikhs in New 
York. He had met the Sikhs in November 1984. He was in the 
same school with them. 

Johnson was caught in Birmingham 

Senator Kerry. Same class in your school? 

Mr. Camper. Same class as the Sikhs, in November 1984. John- 
son was caught in Birmingham trying to sell full a 2.2-pound block 
of C4, part of the C4 stolen from the farm, by an Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms agent. And it was at that time, this was following the 
bombing of the aircraft, that I discovered that C4 had been stolen. 
ATF did not inform me of the quantity, or of Johnson’s involve- 
ment, or of the British mercenary’s involvement, initially. 

When the Air India jet was bombed, there was no immediate evi- 
dence to show that it had been C4, because the wreckage of that 
plane went down over 6,000 feet in the ocean. But an identical 
bomb had gone off within the same hour at Narita airport in 
Japan. 

The Japanese forensic people notified the United States, especial- 
ly the FBI by teletype, that the residue in the luggage explosion at 
Narita was U.S. plastic explosive. And they initially identified one 
of the fingerprints on the baggage as, they thought, belonging to 
one of the Sikhs involved in the terrorist operations in the United 
States, one of the Sikhs who had gotten away. 

Because of the extreme rioting in India at the time and the fact 
that Ghandi was about to sign a peace treaty with the Sikhs, the 
information about the C4 and even the connection of the Sikhs to 
the bombing was suppressed. 

And it was not until the Air India jet was raised from the bottom 
of the ocean, so many months later, that the Indian Government 
even admitted that the plane had been bombed. They would not 
admit it until that point. 

Senator Kerry. And, Mr. Camper, I just have one quick final few 
things I want to touch on here. 

Did you become involved in any operation in Mexico, regarding 
drug traffickers? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, at one time. That would have been May 
1985. Just immediately following the Sikh operation. 
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Senator Kerry. And the nature of that was what? 

Mr. Camper. The nature of that operation was to obtain the in- 
telligence and effect the arrest of a top Mexican drug baron in 
Mexico and turn him over to the Mexican federal authorities. 

Senator Kerry. Was it successful? 

Mr. Camper. It was successful in that the man was arrested due 
to my efforts. The Mexican authorities that we turned him over to 
killed him the same night. They apparently had no intention of 
taking him back to Mexico City. 

Senator Kerry. In what country? Where did this happen? 

Mr. Camper. This happened in the state of Vera Cruz, and he 
was to be taken immediately to Mexico City, the federal district 
there, and imprisoned by the Fede rales, and he was killed the same 
night that he was captured. 

Senator Kerry. Did anybody tell you why? 

Mr. Camper. No. No, as matter of fact, I didn't witness the kill- 
ing. I was on the plane the next morning to Mexico City, and I 
found out when I arrived at my hotel that the man had been 
killed. 

Senator Kerry. Now, did you know who Peter Glibbery is? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. Pete Glibbery was a British student of mine, 
beginning in 1981. He was British Army at the time. 

Senator Kerry. Did you train him? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Kerry. Do you know, subsequently, where he went? 

Mr. Camper. He left me. He went to the German long-range 
patrol school, and then left the British Army, went to South Africa, 
lived there for a few years, and returned in early 1985 to Birming- 
ham, AL. Wanted an invitation to Tom Posey, via myself, so that 
he could join the CMA, and Pete went with the CMA people to 
Costa Rica, operating off John Hull’s ranch, and were arrested 
there for neutrality act violations in Costa Rica. 

Senator Kerry. Did you receive any letters from Pete Glibbery 
at any time? 

Mr. Camper. I received letters from Pete prior to his arrest when 
he was describing combat operations there by CMA personnel, and 
I received a few letters after Pete had been arrested and was in the 
San Jose Prison. 

Senator Kerry. And did you also come to know a Steven Carr? 

Mr. Camper. I knew Carr only by his correspondence to me out 
of San Jose Prison. Carr was one of the mercenaries with CMA 
who arrested the same day — Carr was arrested the same day Pete 
was. 

Senator Kerry. And did any of those letters to you or conversa- 
tions you ever had with him — have you information regarding drug 
trafficking? 

Mr. Camper. Only in the vaguest sense. The letters that I got 
from Carr, he was asking for me to employ him once he got out of 
jail, and he was talking about — in his letters he was talking about 
assassination attempts, a planned assassination attempt against 
Ambassador Tambs, about the La Pinqua bombing, about a number 
of things. 

He only touched on drugs very lightly in his letter. I’m working 
out of my memory here on this. 
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Senator Kerry. We have, in our records, some of the letters from 
Carr and Glibbery. In addition to that, I think the record should 
show that we had extensive conversations and have taped conver- 
sations with Steven Carr, prior to his death in California in an al- 
leged drug overdose. 

In addition, we have had extensive conversations with Peter 
Glibbery, during the time when he was in jail in Costa Rica, and 
both of them tell a story about narcotics trafficking and arms, 
weapons, John Hull’s ranch, and so forth. 

And I just wanted to ascertain, for the record, your connection to 
them, and knowledge of them. The letters were addressed to you, 
so I thought it was important to establish that here. But you knew 
them both to have been involved in those efforts working in Costa 
Rica in support of the Contra effort; is that accurate? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Kerry. In fact, you trained one of them right? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, I trained Pete Glibbery. I had never known 
Steve Carr personally. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have any other information regarding 
them that you share with the committee? 

Mr. Camper. Well, only that Steve Carr had told me in his let- 
ters that John Hull had put a contract out on his life, and he did 
not expect to live long enough to do anything once he got back to 
the United States and indeed he did not. He was given a drug over- 
dose and died. 

Senator Kerry. You worked with the ATF, you worked with the 
FBI, you worked with military intelligence and you worked with 
all of them at the same time, essentially, did you not? 

Mr. Camper. Yes sir, in some cases, it did overlap. 

Senator Kerry. Did they share your information, do you know? 

Mr. Camper. To the best of my knowledge, the FBI foreign coun- 
terintelligence unit disseminated with military intelligence and the 
CIA. 

Senator Kerry. Were they coordinated at that time? Were they 
coordinating their efforts? 

Mr. Camper. Well, I cannot tell you 

Senator Kerry. If you know. 

Mr. Camper [continuing]. What degree of coordination they had. 
I simply understood that my information was being shared. 

Senator Kerry. Did it strike you ever — I mean it strikes me a 
little strange sitting here — but did it strike you ever that here you 
are sitting with people from foreign countries coming through 
learning assassination, bombing, and other things. I mean, how do 
you sit down in Alabama and just teach that stuff? 

Mr. Camper. Well, there were subjects that I knew very well. 

Senator Kerry. Well, obviously, you did, but that does not mean 
that they are good things to be teaching people. 

Mr. Camper. No, in general, they are not good things to teach to 
the public at large. But there are people who would be in the trade 
who do have a need to know. And in my general courses we didn’t 
get into the more exotic forms — say, for instance, Mossad assassina- 
tion techniques. In the general courses it was more or less simple 
patrol tactics and foreign weapons. 
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And it would only be in the advanced courses, for certain people 
who would get, you know, the more advanced training. 

Senator Kerry. Well, how did you ever get that training? LRRP 
training, while it is extensive, and I understand that you learn 
about as much as there is to know, it is not quite as extensive as 
those other exotic things, is it? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir. My training in Vietnam covered certain 
fields, jungle warfare, Communist weapons, things like that. But 
over the years I had the opportunity to learn more police tech- 
niques. I had had some experience with the Israelis, and I had 
learned some from them. 

And then, as a matter of fact, as the mere school progressed I 
began to learn a great deal from the foreign military students. 
They were teaching me as well as I was teaching them. We knew 
different things. 

Senator Kerry. Senator McConnell. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Camper, you are currently at the peni- 
tentiary at where? 

Mr. Camper. I am currently nowhere, sir. I am designated to a 
Federal correctional institute in Phoenix, AZ. 

Senator McConnell. Tell me again what you were convicted of? 

Mr. Camper. Firearms charge, conspiracy charge, and a RICO 
charge. 

Senator McConnell. And your sentence is what? 

Mr. Camper. Fourteen years. 

Senator McConnell. Is this the first time you have been charged 
with a crime? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. The only other crime was a misde- 
meanor, trespass, during one of our school programs, and I had to 
pay a fine for that. I have no criminal record. 

Senator McConnell. Excuse me for going over some of this, I 
missed the first part of your testimony — you started up your mer- 
cenary school immediately after the war, or was it later? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir. I didn’t start the school, didn’t form the 
school until 1980. I was out of Vietnam in 1967. 

Senator McConnell. What have you been doing over the years? 

Mr. Camper. Early in the 1970’s I was working inside a branch of 
the Communist Party called the Young Workers Liberation 
League. This was for the FBI, and I was acting as a trainer, which 
was my cover, for the Alabama Black Liberation Front. This was a 
radical group that had violence as one of its means and ends. And I 
was there, ostensibly, to train them to be urban guerrillas. 

Throughout the 1970’s I was back being a civilian. I was involved 
in racing, I was a commercial artist, copywriter and a mechanic for 
Porsche and BMW. And it was in 1978 that I had had enough of 
that and decided to go back overseas, took employment with the 
Saudia Co. in Saudia Arabia. 

Senator McConnell. And you did that until you started the mer- 
cenary school? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator McConnell. How does one start a mercenary school? 

Mr. Camper. Well, at the time there was nothing like that. 

Senator McConnell. That is encouraging. 
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Mr. Camper. It was simply an idea that I had had. I had actually 
had the idea when I was training rangers at Galanaga, GA, in Fort 
Darby. I saw what I thought were flaws in U.S. Ranger training, 
and had nurtured that idea for years and years. 

And after coming back from the Middle East, and spending 
nearly 2 years there, I saw that Americans especially who were 
going overseas and working with foreign firms for security or who 
ideas about working for foreign governments in their military orga- 
nizations needed to learn that it was not like being with the U.S. 
Army. 

They weren’t protected anymore. They were working in an un- 
stable environment, with foreign weapons, with very little support. 
It was my intention to establish a school that would train them in 
how to operate under those conditions. 

Senator McConnell. So, what did you do, go down to the bank 
and borrow the money to start your mercenary school? How did 
you do it? 

Mr. Camper. Well, actually there wasn’t very much startup cap- 
ital necessary. Of course, I had money. 

Senator McConnell. Was it bring your own weapons? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir. I provided the weaponry, ammunition, pyro- 
technics, and special equipment. The students would bring their 
own uniforms, rations, and personal equipment. 

Senator McConnell. How did you get the money to buy the first 
weapons to get started? 

Mr. Camper. Oh, I had brought $10,000 to $20,000 back from 
overseas with me, from Saudi Arabia. 

Senator McConnell. So, you bought 10,000 or 20,000 dollars’ 
worth of weapons? 

Mr. Camper. I bought a few thousand dollars’ worth of weapons. 
They weren’t individually that expensive. I bought a variety of fire- 
arms that represented, at the time, the basic light weapons of the 
armies of the world. 

Senator McConnell. And where did you conduct this school? 

Mr. Camper. We were based in West Jefferson County, which is 
in central Alabama. 

Senator McConnell. Excuse me. Who is we? Did you have part- 
ners? 

Mr. Camper. Well, I had no actual partner. I used the “we” in 
the context that I did have a cadre who worked with me, men that 
I had trained, and who worked as my assistants and instructors. 

Senator McConnell. So, what did you do, rent somebody’s land, 
or lease property? 

Mr. Camper. I leased a particular piece of property in a very 
very remote area along the Warrier River in Jefferson County, and 
we used that area out there, which is away from everybody. 

Senator McConnell. I assume you all made a lot of noise while 
you were doing this. I mean, you were in the area that the commu- 
nity of Birmingham is in; is that right? 

Mr. Camper. We were about 40 miles west of Birmingham. When 
we did make noise, the only people we might have disturbed out 
there would be some fisherman a few miles away. 
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Senator McConnell. So, you didn’t have any particular problem 
with local authorities? You were out there, sort of shooting up the 
hillside? 

Mr. Camper. We had a lot of interest. 

Senator McConnell. Nobody cared about that? 

Mr. Camper. We had a lot of interest from local authorities, and 
of course I had a few inquiries by them, because they didn’t know 
who we were and what we were doing. 

Senator McConnell. What did you tell them? Would they just 
sort of stop by? 

Mr. Camper. No. There were misunderstandings in the beginning 
because I didn’t announce to the local authorities what I was doing 
out there. So, there were several times that I had, like I say, sher- 
iffs deputies come down, look over the training program, watch 
the people fire, or come down and make inquiries. 

They would look at the weapons. They had no idea what weapons 
might be legal or illegal. So, the equipment of the school, the weap- 
onry of the school, the property of the school, were always open to 
any authorities who might want to visit or inspect. 

Senator McConnell. I profess, really, that I am unsure about 
this, but is it perfectly legal, then, in the United States for a pri- 
vate citizen such as yourself to have military type weapons? 

Mr. Camper. The restrictions vary State by State. In Alabama 
there is no restriction on personal ownership of a fully automatic 
weapon or a sound suppressor. There are no Federal restrictions, 
except that the proper license has to be obtained, which is a $200 
license, and as a dealer I was authorized to have, possess, use, and 
sell any of these. 

Senator McConnell. So, how did you get you first student? 

Mr. Camper. I advertised in paramilitary magazines, beginning 
in 1980. 

Senator McConnell. And people just started coming? How long 
was it until you got first student? 

Mr. Camper. I began advertising in the latter half of 1980, and I 
think my initial response to a very small ad, I was running some- 
thing like 300 inquiries a month on this, most of them from inside 
the United States. So, the response was incredible. It was more 
than I had ever anticipated. 

Senator McConnell. What would the ad say? 

Mr. Camper. The ad, if I can recall properly, the first ad was a 
small classified ad. It wasn’t even a display ad with a picture. 
Later I ran larger display ads. 

Senator McConnell. What would the classified ad say? 

Mr. Camper. The classified ad read, I think it just said merce- 
nary school, affordable training in light weapons, patrolling, explo- 
sives and gave the address. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say that MI has shown us the stack 
of applications of the people who came through the school. 

Senator McConnell. So, if a person wanted to get training, 
would they come in and kind of describe the sort of training they 
wanted? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir. I had a definite program that we used. 

Senator McConnell. And your program was designed to do 
what? 
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Mr. Camper. The program was designed to weed out people, No. 
1, who couldn’t make it. My graduation rate was only 20 percent, 2 
out of 10. 

Senator McConnell. Who could not make it physically? 

Mr. Camper. Couldn’t make it physically or mentally. The 
mental pressure was worse than the physical. 

Senator McConnell. Were you interested in what they intended 
to do with the training? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, I was. 

Senator McConnell. And so what would you ask them in order 
to try to ascertain what they were going to do once they acquired 
this rather unusual training? 

Mr. Camper. Well, I had twofold reasons. No. 1, I had the safety 
reason for myself and my cadre. I couldn’t have any extremely un- 
stable types out there. Extremists, people who have strong racial or 
political hatreds normally are also unstable and can’t stand up to 
the pressure of such a course. 

Second 

Senator McConnell. How would you ascertain whether someone 
was unstable? Did you have a battery of psychological tests? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. A consulting psychiatrist? 

Mr. Camper. I had a battery of psychological tests. I would take 
these people into the field, and for the first 72 hours I would put 
them through absolute hell, which would include them being 
knocked out at least once, knocked unconscious. 

They would be teargassed, they would be beaten, they would be 
chased through the woods naked, a number of things to discern 
who was stable and who was unstable. And those who thought they 
had come down for a picnic or a lark found out that it wasn’t that 
way. But that was my first consideration, was the stability of the 
people. 

My second consideration, immediately after the first school, was 
the intelligence value of the individuals to the U.S. Government. 

Senator McConnell. So, you viewed yourself as training people 
to work for our Government? 

Mr. Camper. Some of these people would go and work for the 
U.S. Government. Some of them were already Government employ- 
ees. 

Senator McConnell. Did you train people for other governments 
as well? 

Mr. Camper. There were many people there from foreign police 
units, foreign military units. The foreigners made up a rather large 
part of my training. 

Senator McConnell. Did you have any idea what these foreign- 
ers were going to do with the training? 

Mr. Camper. In some cases I did. We re speaking of say, British 
soldiers, French soldiers, German soldiers, Irish constabulary, 
Hong Kong constabulary, U.S. military personnel, U.S. Navy, U.S. 
Army, U.S. Air Force. 

Senator McConnell. Any Third Wor'd students? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. There were Arabic students from various 
Arabic military organizations, Tunisian Army, et cetera; the 
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Kataib, in Lebanon, people from, at the time it was under Marcos, 
the Government of the Philippines. 

These people would come with their documentation. I kept their 
passports, money, watch, and valuables while they were in the 
field. And, because I had their tickets, I had everything to do with 
these people. So, I had a dead file on each man. 

Senator McConnell. How much would it cost to receive the 
training? 

Mr. Camper. $350 for 2 weeks. That’s about all they could stand 
was 2 weeks’ worth. 

Senator McConnell. And once they had completed this rather 
difficult 2 weeks, what would they know how to do? 

Mr. Camper. Having graduated the basic course, they would 
know how to work with a reconnaissance team in the field and 
they would know a wide variety of foreign light infantry weapons, 
and they would have an intense amount of personal initiative and 
leadership qualities for small team operations, commando oper- 
ations. 

I should add that exotic training, like the formulation of explo- 
sives or demolitions training was not available to these people 
during the basic course. The only things that they do that would 
relate to explosive would be mines, grenades, and boobytraps, 
which we considered prepared explosives. 

Senator McConnell. How many students — what was the maxi- 
mum number of students you had in any given 2-week time? 

Mr. Camper. The course was designed for 12 students at a time, 
three 4-man teams. There were times that I had to go as high as 
platoon-sized classes, meaning 20 to 30 men at a time. That wasn’t 
desirable for me, because the course was not designed for that 
many men. 

Senator McConnell. And the school functioned for how long? 

Mr. Camper. March 1981 was the first course, and November 
1986 was the last. 

Senator McConnell. And how many total graduates did you 
have? 

Mr. Camper. Over those years of operations, we only graduated 
an average of 20 percent of all that we took, so I would say — actu- 
ally less than 20 percent in the long run, so I would say that actu- 
ally qualified graduates, there were less than 300 men that were 
fully qualified after that period of time. 

Senator McConnell. Was that your sole source of income during 
that period? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir. 

Senator McConnell. What else were you doing? 

Mr. Camper. Well, I had the Bunker gun shop. 

Senator McConnell. Where was that? 

Mr. Camper. That was in Birmingham, or in a suburb of Bir- 
mingham. I wrote extensively for various magazines, sold magazine 
articles as fast as I could turn them out. I worked from time to 
time for foreign governments on intelligence and security matters. 

Senator McConnell. You obviously discontinued the school, I 
assume because of your legal problems? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, that’s right. Actually, I had planned to 
close the school in 1986. That was the end of its useful value. 
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Senator McConnell. Why? 

Mr. Camper. My cover had been blown because of the Sikh oper- 
ation in 1985, and it was impossible for me to continue doing what 
I had been doing. 

Senator McConnell. So, explain to me the nature of the charges 
against you. Were they related to your school? 

Mr. Camper. Related to the school only in the sense that it in- 
volved a couple of my instructors. One would be Paul Johnson, the 
one who had stolen the C4, and the other was an assistant instruc- 
tor, a friend of Johnson’s named Jim Cunio. 

The nature of the charges, on the indictment it read that I had 
planned and participated in the burning of two automobiles outside 
of Los Angeles, which would be a conspiracy charge, a firearms 
charge, meaning incendiary devices, and because there were three 
counts of that, they were able to add the RICO charge on top of it. 

Senator McConnell. I assume you kept up with a lot of your 
graduates over the years? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. Virtually everybody that graduated stayed 
in contact with me, and indeed came back time and time again to 
go back through the courses. 

Senator McConnell. Are any of those people in jail now? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. A few of them certainly are. A great 
number of them are dead. 

Senator McConnell. Of the ones that you are aware of who are 
incarcerated now, what were they convicted of, if you know? 

Mr. Camper. The ones that I know of eventually committed some 
sort of weapons violation, and that’s my broadest knowledge. Now, 
I should add that any time I was aware of a weapons violation or 
an explosives violation, or any other breach of the law, that I 
passed it along to the appropriate law enforcement or intelligence 
agency. 

Senator McConnell. I am not through yet, unless you have got 
one, Senator Adams, you just want to throw in. 

Senator Adams. Well, I have one. You had a dealer license with 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. I had two licenses. A class 1 license which 
covers semiautomatic weapons, and a class 3 license, which covers 
automatic weapons. 

Senator Adams. Heavy stuff? 

Mr. Camper. Up to .50-caliber machineguns. 

Senator Adams. That’s heavy stuff. 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator McConnell. So, Mr. Camper, it did not occur to you, or 
if it did occur to you, it did not bother you that you were training 
folks to go out and kill people and in general, carry on activities 
that most civilized societies do not like to encourage? 

Mr. Camper. It certainly did occur to me and that’s why I was as 
selective as I could be with the people that I accepted. And my 
training was for both U.S. Government personnel and well as 
many foreign governments that were friendly with the United 
States, and many, many police officers, and some fire and rescue 
personnel. The average guy off the street doesn’t have much of an 
interest in this. 
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Senator McConnell. I certainly hope not. Well, since you claim 
you were so careful not to step over the line, are you a little bitter 
about what has happened to you? 

Mr. Camper. I am absolutely unhappy with it, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Why do you think it happened? 

Mr. Camper. My best explanation to you would be that my exex- 
ecutive officer, Paul Johnson, had a string of felonies that he had 
to shed himself of. The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
gave him that opportunity. 

The BATF people had been investigating me from the day that I 
opened. I read most of their early reports. I was always in suspi- 
cion by them. They were never included in knowing any of the 
exotic operations that I was involved in, they didn’t have a need to 
know. 

Even though I worked a long operation for them, throughout 
1983, I worked on one operation that lasted nearly 9 months for 
ATF, and continually assisted them whenever they requested as- 
sistance. I never had their faith or their trust, and ATF wanted me 
out of business in what they considered their town, which was Bir- 
mingham, the Birmingham office. 

Senator McConnell. So, they did not, in your view, have an ade- 
quate appreciation for the skills you were providing for others? 

Mr. Camper. They didn’t have an adequate knowledge of what 
was going on out in the field, and I didn t have the liberty to ex- 
plain it to them. 

Senator McConnell. But you feel like they dropped you in and 
that’s why you are on your way to the penitentiary? 

Mr. Camper. I feel that Johnson gave them a story that they 
were willing to believe, since it was going to eliminate me and get 
me out of their city. 

I should add that ATF suppressed a great deal of their own evi- 
dence that incriminated Johnson and not myself, including ATF 
undercover recordings of Johnson admitting his guilt and asking a 
man that he did not know was an ATF agent not to tell me that he 
was guilty because I would turn him in. 

Senator McConnell. But it is safe to say you are pretty bitter 
about what has happened to you the last couple of years? 

Mr. Camper. Like I say, I’m unhappy with it. Actual bitterness? I 
don’t really know. I have a fair amount of self-discipline, and that’s 
a reservoir from Vietnam. 

Senator McConnell. What is the earliest you can hope to be out 
of the penitentiary, Mr. Camper? 

Mr. Camper. 1992. 

Senator McConnell. Why have you appeared before the commit- 
tee today? 

Mr. Camper. For two reasons. No. 1, because of the early dating 
of a seemingly very similar missile deal to what we know of in 
Iran-Contra, and I felt that it was important to tell that since, if 
the missile deal that I have described here is a foundation for the 
missile deal that actually occurred, it back dates the deal for over a 
year and it means that you’ve been sold a bill of goods by people 
who gave you a date to start thinking from, and you bought it and 
ran with it, and they forgot to tell you the first third, and that 
means that the Congress and the Senate was lied to. 
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Second 

Senator McConnell. And you feel a need to set that straight? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I do. 

Being accurate in reporting as an intelligence operative or asset, 
accuracy and truthfulness is mandatory. 

Senator McConnell. And you were going to say your second 
reason for being here today? 

Mr. Camper. The second reason was to get the story out about 
the Air India jet, because that has been absolutely suppressed, that 
we had knowledge of what actually happened to that jet. 

There were 329 people who died on that airplane, and they died 
because of a failure in our operation and because of a suppression 
of the facts by the Canadian, Japanese, United States, and Indian 
Governments. And their deaths were suppressed for political rea- 
sons. 

Senator McConnell. Is it also safe to say that you hope as a 
result of being here today that you’ll be given more favorable treat- 
ment or get your sentence reduced or something as a result of this 
action? 

Mr. Camper. I don’t know what will happen as a result of this, I 
really don’t. 

I have been made no promises and there has been no discussions 
of such a deal between myself and any of Senator Kerry’s staff. 

Senator McConnell. You said earlier that when you were stay- 
ing at the Holiday Inn in Panama you heard “a lot of talk” about 
people running guns and drugs in and out of Panama and Costa 
Rica. Could you be a little more specific? 

Who was talking and what exactly were they saying? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I can. I can be more specific. I was working 
with the UESAT unit, which was a very elite, very secret unit in 
Panama, and it gave me a status and an acceptability within the 
Panamanian Defense Force so that I was acceptable to them social- 
ly and they trusted me. 

I was working with the G staff, the Panamanian military intelli- 
gence, the G-2 section. I was working with their G-4 staff, and I 
was constantly in Panamanian self-defense — the Panamanian De- 
fense Force headquarters, and in social situations with these people 
after hours. 

And they felt that it was safe to talk in front of me. And the fact 
that Panama was assisting the United States in a fashion to assist 
the Contras, they were very proud of that, some of these military 
men were. 

And the fact that drugs were being moved through Panama 

Senator McConnell. Excuse me. Can you give us any names of 
people who can confirm this? 

Mr. Camper. Sir, these are people in the Panamanian military: 
Major Fondora, who I believe would be promoted by now; his im- 
mediate superior, who would be Colonel Husteni; a gentleman now 
who would be Captain Garavito, who was at the time commander 
of the UESAT unit; of course Jose Valloria, but he was involved 
himself in these activities, so I don’t know how much he would be 
willing to admit publicly, and it would get him in trouble in 
Panama. 
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These are the immediate people that come to mind. Maj. or Col. 
A1 Young, who is with military intelligence. 

Senator McConnell. This particular meeting that you were talk- 
ing about, this was at a hotel or motel bar, meeting room? 

Mr. Camper. The one I was discussing about with the pilot was 
in the lounge area, which was the bar and lounge area of the 
Panama Holiday Inn, the downtown Holiday Inn. There’s another 
one at the airport. 

And it was a social meeting. It was an afterhours meeting. 

Senator McConnell. So, you were all just sort of sitting around 
in the bar kicking the subject around? 

Mr. Camper. We would certainly discuss military subjects, vari- 
ous military subjects, and the war in Nicaragua was a paramount 
subject. 

Senator McConnell. This just occurred to me because it came 
up in another context, but I gather then you speak Spanish, do 
you? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir, I don’t. My Spanish is very, very poor, and 
the only thing that I could govern or get out of these people would 
be when they would speak to me in English. 

Senator McConnell. But this particular group were all pretty 
good in English, were they? 

Mr. Camper. Garavito was not. Garavito spoke very little Eng- 
lish. Jose spoke very good English. 

Senator McConnell. So, he would sort of act as the interpreter? 

Mr. Camper. He would in some cases. Several of these people 
spoke English. English is not that widely spoken as many people 
think it is in Panama, but there’s enough of it to go around. 

So, out of deference to me, they would speak in English when 
they could. 

Senator McConnell. And when they couldn’t, how did you un- 
derstand what they were saying? 

Mr. Camper. When they didn’t speak in English, I could follow a 
few key words. But like I said, I’m not conversant in Spanish and I 
would miss a great deal. 

Senator McConnell. When you all were sitting around having 
this discussion at the hotel, was there a discussion about drugrun- 
ning in and out of other countries as well? 

Mr. Camper. The particular discussion was cocaine being ob- 
tained in Colombia and being landed in Panama or Costa Rica, and 
that the cocaine at some point from Panama or Costa Rica would 
find its way to the United States. That wasn’t apparent in the con- 
versation. 

But that this pilot was flying to the resupply airfields where the 
Contras were being resupplied. Now, maybe I should qualify what 
I’m saying. I wasn’t that surprised because in Vietnam, especially 
in the special operations group, I was accustomed to Air America 
aircraft and other black identity aircraft flying drugs in Cambodia, 
Laos, in certain areas of Vietnam. 

So, I assumed that the movement of drugs in Central America 
was similar to the way the movement of drugs had been in Viet- 
nam. It was a fact of the war. 
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Senator McConnell. We heard some testimony that drugs were 
going through there to a variety of different countries and to both 
sides in Nicaragua. Was that also in the discussion? 

Mr. Camper. It was my understanding that both sides, the Sandi- 
nistas and the Contras, were using — either allowing drug ship- 
ments to go through their areas or were in some cases storing 
drugs in their areas. 

Like I said, I’m not conversant in the drug world. I don’t know 
that much about it. 

Senator McConnell. It must have been pretty clear to you that 
the Panamanians were not driven, then, by any particular ideologi- 
cal considerations. They were willing to deal with the Sandinistas 
or the Contras or whoever in whichever country; is that right? 

Mr. Camper. For accuracy, during this one conversation they 
were simply talking about the Contra strips, although of my own 
knowledge I do know of drugsites or did know of drugsites within 
Nicaragua. 

Senator Kerry. Let me help you out here, so that you can get 
the Sandinistas in here, too. 

Didn’t you become active in a drug operation against targets in 
Nicaragua? Why don’t you describe that. 

Mr. Camper. I was at one point in the progress of organizing 
commando raids into Nicaragua to destroy Sandinista drugsites. 
And this was coordinated through DEA. 

And the idea was that we were going to destroy drugsites near 
Managua City. So, I was bipartisan in my feelings here. 

Senator McConnell. It was going on on both sides? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Senator Kerry. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Camper, did General Noriega ever come up 
in the conversations you were having at the Holiday Inn? 

Mr. Camper. The specific mention of General Noriega was when 
I was meeting with the chief from the Medellin people. He made a 
specific reference to Noriega. 

Senator Adams. What was his reference? 

Mr. Camper. When I was meeting with the chief and he was 
asking me for missiles and a helicopter, I told the man, I said I be- 
lieve that would be illegal, for me to bring those to you here, I 
don’t think Noriega would allow it. 

And the chief leaned over, reached and patted his wallet and he 
said: “Don’t worry about Noriega; we have Noriega right here [in- 
dicating], and patted his wallet.” 

Amongst the military people, Noriega was mentioned only in the 
sense of being a superior military officer. 

Senator Adams. Was it ever mentioned that Noriega was in- 
volved with the CIA? 

Mr. Camper. It was hinted at, sir, that he was cooperating with 
the United States. The level of cooperation wasn’t made known to 
me. 

Senator Adams. I have looked at your exhibit from the Holiday 
Inn and I notice a number of restaurant bills. You were spending 
quite a bit of time in the restaurant with these people? 
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Mr. Camper. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I almost never ate out- 
side the hotel. They’d either come and visit me or have drinks or 
talks with me there in the restaurant. 

Senator Adams. Mr. Camper, when did you leave Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. Camper. In — let’s see. I can’t recall if it was June or July 
1980, in the summer of 1980. 

Senator Adams. Did you live in the compound? 

Mr. Camper. At one point I lived in a desert camp which was for 
military personnel. Later on I did live in a Saudia-provided apart- 
ment building, but not within a compound. 

Senator Adams. What city were you in? 

Mr. Camper. In Jeddah. 

Senator Adams. Were you working for TWA or Saudia? 

Mr. Camper. Saudia. 

Senator Adams. For the president of Saudia? 

Mr. Camper. Say again? 

Senator Adams. For the president of Saudia? 

Mr. Camper. No, sir, I did not know him. 

Senator Adams. Do you know where he came from? 

Mr. Camper. No, I knew very little about the superiors at 
Saudia. 

Senator Adams. What were you doing for Saudia? 

Mr. Camper. I had originally gone to work in their staff car sec- 
tion. 

Senator Adams. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Camper. I said I had originally gone to work in their staff 
car section. 

Senator Adams. Staff car section? 

Mr. Camper. Staff car section. 

Senator Adams. Since you’ve had a lot of experience with the 
military, Did you know that the top part of Saudia came from their 
military pilots? 

Mr. Camper. I knew that Saudia was involved with the Saudi 
military; yes, sir. 

Senator Adams. And you worked for Saudia and not for TWA? 

Mr. Camper. Right. Understand that TWA did the hiring in the 
United States for Saudia, and they did that on contract. They did it 
out of Kansas City. 

Senator Adams. But you were hired directly by Saudia? 

Mr. Camper. I was hired in the United States by TWA and 
signed my contract with Saudia once I was in the country, once I 
was in Saudi Arabia. 

[Pause.] 

Senator Adams. I am confused about Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms. It’s very difficult to get a license to deal in automatic weap- 
ons. Did you get this because of some coordination from your other 
activities, or how did you get this? 

Mr. Camper. It is relatively difficult to get an automatic weapons 
license. It’s not impossible. 

Senator Adams. I know it’s not impossible. 

Mr. Camper. And to give someone a class 1 license, it simply re- 
quires a clean legal background. To get a class 3 license, ATF must 
conduct an investigation, thorough investigation of the individual. 
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And the ATF investigation of me was clean and I was granted the 
license. 

It had nothing to do with any other activities. 

Senator Adams. You got it straightaway from them, and you 
were not involved with being vouched for by the other agencies for 
whom you were working during this period of time? 

Mr. Camper. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Adams. We have heard about coordination of these agen- 
cies and you answered some questions with regard to that. I want 
to ask you something a little more specific. Did any one of the 
agents from the FBI tell you that they were sharing information 
with the CIA or with the Department of Justice divisions, other 
than the FBI being a part of the Department of Justice, with other 
divisions within the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Camper. Yes. 

Senator Adams. They did say that to you? 

Mr. Camper. Right. The specific incident was when something 
had come up and I had turned in a report, and I said, shouldn’t I 
give a duplicate of this to another agency? And they said: No, we 
already — we do that for you; so-and-so is getting it and so-and-so is 
getting it. 

Senator Adams. Did military intelligence ever say that to you? 

Mr. Camper. No. MI did not say that, but the FBI did. 

Senator Adams. When you were dealing with the Sikhs, did they 
ever threaten to sabotage chemical plants or water supplies? 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, they did. The Sikhs had an intention to try 
to poison as much of the water supply in Bombay as they could, 
and indeed ran a test experiment on it and poisoned the water 
supply at a girls school. They didn’t kill any of the girls, but they 
made 12 of them very, very ill. 

And actually, sir, the Sikhs had more plots and plans than I 
could recount here in an hour. 

Senator Adams. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator Adams. 

Let me just summarize then. We’re running very, very late, and 
we still have another witness and I want to try to get through this 
before we all fade, for those who haven’t. The staff is laughing at 
that. 

To summarize very briefly, you have raised a very legitimate 
question with substantial documentation about a possible missile 
transfer in 1984, which really does open the question of what was 
happening during that period of time, and which is also within the 
jurisdiction of this committee in so much as we are also a commit- 
tee that sits on the issue of terrorism and international operations. 

In addition, it is clear through Mi’s own documents submitted to 
us, as well as our conversations with them, that you were an opera- 
tive. You were working with them. You were paid. You did submit 
reports. 

They did have knowledge in 1984 and earlier about Americans 
organizing, transferring weapons, actually going to fight, about var- 
ious Neutrality Act violations, as well as about the report you 
made about the bid through the cartel to buy out Panama, and 
General Noriega’s so-called availability at that point in time for 
those kinds of deals. 
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In addition, we had reports on Noriega’s bodyguard unit and the 
drug meeting in Panama. 

I find all of these things obviously disturbing, particularly — I 
don’t know how many people have taken note of it, but the U.S. 
attorney in Miami yesterday announced the indictment on charges 
of violations of the Neutrality Act of some of the very people that 
this committee alleged were engaged in it way back in 1986. 

And some of those who were involved were the very people you 
have talked about — Tom Posey, Peter Glibberly, Steven Carr, and 
so forth. 

Is it your sense that that is the tip of the iceberg? I don’t want a 
sense — or is that just the beginning? Is that part of the story? 

Mr. Camper. These indictments for Colonel North, for the merce- 
naries that were indicted yesterday out of Fort Lauderdale or 
Miami, the other indictments in the Iran-Contra affair, these are 
apparently just the first of the indictments that will continue, I am 
sure, for a year or so as the investigations go forward. 

Senator Kerry. Providing they go forward. 

Mr. Camper. Provided the investigations go forward, and particu- 
larly the foundation and the origin of what would ultimately 
become the Iran-Contra missile deal. It seems to me that it existed 
much earlier. 

Senator Kerry. Well, leaving that aside. What I don’t want to do 
is dwell here. It’s a question. It’s a very legitimate question. But I 
don’t want to dwell on that. 

What I think is more important in terms of this committee’s 
work is the question of the linkages here. I want to reassert, you 
know, my interest in this, as the ranking member knows and as 
other members of the committee know — and I’ve always said this — 
initially grew out of reports about Contras being involved, and 
that’s what we originally looked at. 

And clearly, the concern there was prompted not because the 
Sandinistas should be allowed to do it, and they shouldn’t, that’s 
obvious, but because American taxpayers’ dollars were being used 
to support one and not the other. And we were clearly very much 
involved with one and not the other. 

And it’s our own efforts that we can directly control, and if they 
were contributing somehow to narcotics traffic that was of concern, 
at least to this Senator. 

Now, what we discovered within a short span of time was some- 
thing much more significant, which then prompted this committee 
to look more broadly, not at the Contras, which frankly have been 
ancillary to the process for months now, but to Honduras, to the 
Cayman Islands, to the Bahamas, to Colombia, to a network that 
we began to become aware of, which partly is aided, I think, 
through some of these other war activities. 

And you’ve referred to Vietnam. This Senator is also painfully 
aware of the trafficking that took place at that period of time, of 
the Golden Triangle, as it was referred to, and of the use of heroin, 
poppy, and so forth to buy weapons, transfer information, deal with 
the Khmer Rouge, among others. 

And I personally went on one clandestine joint CIA mission into 
Cambodia in which we delivered weapons. So, I am very familiar 
with it. 
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What I think has happened is it’s gotten away from us, and these 
hearings are geared to try to see if we can understand how we can 
kind of regain control a little bit and understand where we’re 
going. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask one final 
question here or a couple of questions. 

You were actually convicted when? 

Mr. Camper. In April 1987, sir. 

Senator McConnell. April 1987. Your trial was going on when? 

Mr. Camper. My first trial was going on in November 1986. The 
second trial was in April 1987. 

Senator McConnell. The Iran-Contra matter became public in 
November 1986. 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, it did. It became public just a day or two 
prior to my first trial. 

Senator McConnell. Did you during the course of your effort to 
get more favorable treatment — you indicated you’re not real happy 
with the fact that you’re on your way to the penitentiary — did you 
raise any of the issues that you have raised with this committee 
today earlier, in the hope that somebody might be interested in 
what you had to say and might smile upon you in the preconviction 
phase of your criminal proceeding? 

Mr. Camper. Sir, you should know that throughout both of my 
trials my involvement with the U.S. Government and all the oper- 
ations I had with the U.S. Government were very strenuously sup- 
pressed, the prosecution released false information about me to the 
press in Los Angeles to effect a loss of credibility toward me, and 
that at no time was I able to bring any of this out as either a 
means of character reference or a means of evidence throughout 
the trial. 

Senator McConnell. Or as an effort to reduce your sentence? 

Mr. Camper. That’s right. 

Senator McConnell. Did you make any effort through that 
period? 

Mr. Camper. Sir, I made the effort through my judge and my at- 
torneys made the effort. The judge repeatedly turned us down in 
bringing this information forth. The prosecution, of course, strenu- 
ously asked the judge to let none of this information come out. 

Senator McConnell. You had a lawyer, I assume. 

Mr. Camper. Yes, sir, I did. As a matter of fact, I had one lawyer 
my first trial and two lawyers in my second trial. 

Senator McConnell. So, they could confirm that you offered this 
kind of information that you have given us and that there was no 
interest in it? 

Mr. Camper. There was absolutely no interest in it. The court did 
suppress it. Sir, my presentence investigation report that’s in my 
Bureau of Prisons file is false. The Bureau of Prisons had no 
knowledge of my background in relationship to the Government. It 
was only just prior to Senator Kerry’s committee finding me that 
the BOP has actually given me an accurate file. 

Senator Kerry. Let me say we only found you — when did we find 
you, 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. Camper. Approximately a month ago. 

Senator Kerry. We found him a month ago. 
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Senator McConnell. So, you feel like you were sort of a victim 
of a governmentwide conspiracy to kind of put you away, get you 
out of sight? 

Mr. Camper. I felt in 1986 that the information that I had was 
being strenuously suppressed and in order to protect the operations 
that at the time were very, very hot. 

Senator McConnell. And you were prosecuted where? 

Mr. Camper. In Los Angeles, the ninth district. 

Senator McConnell. And who was the prosecutor in charge of 
your particular case? Who prosecuted your case? 

Mr. Camper. The individual was a prosecutor named Stevens. 

Senator McConnell. Stevens. What was his first name? 

Mr. Camper. I believe it was Charles Stevens. I’m not sure about 
his first name. Mr. Stevens was aware of this and did act to sup- 
press it all. 

Senator McConnell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Do you have any questions you want to ask? 

Senator Adams. No. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Camper, for the time being at least we are 
going to excuse you as a witness and I just want to thank you very, 
very much for your testimony today and your patience in being 
here. 

We are going to take about a 5-minute recess before we begin 
with the next witness. We stand in recess. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Kerry. Can you stand now? Would you identify yourself 
for the record, please? Just identify yourself before I swear you in. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Felix Ismael Rodriguez. 

Senator Kerry. And could you raise your right hand? Do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I do, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Rodriguez. You can 
sit down now. Mitch, why don’t I turn to you if you want to begin 
the inquiry? 

Senator McConnell. I am sorry, Mr. Rodriguez, that you ended 
up coming on at 4:30. According to the agenda that had been re- 
leased, you were going to be on a little earlier in the day. 

STATEMENT OF FELIX ISMAEL RODRIGUEZ, MIAMI, FL 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was 11 months, 8 days, 2 hours, and 34 min- 
utes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. I know. I was thinking, given the difficulty 
we have had of getting your appearance in public, it is too bad it 
came at the end of the day, and I hope that there are still some 
media people who are here. 

Let me start by welcoming you here. As you know, you testified 
in closed session in June 1987 and requested a number of opportu- 
nities to appear before this Subcommittee. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was August 6, 1987, sir. 

Senator McConnell. It was a long time coming, but we are glad 
to have you here, your sworn testimony before the subcommittee. 
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I would like to ask you some questions based on your signed and 
sworn affidavit executed on June 7, 1988, which I have made public 
and you have made public. You said in that affidavit, “I’ve never 
been at any time in my life involved with drug money-laundering 
operations, either to obtain funds for assisting the Nicaraguan free- 
dom fighters or for personal gain.” 

Do you still stand by that statement? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir, 100 percent. 

Senator McConnell. You also said in that affidavit, which I 
would like to make a part of the record at this point, the affidavit 
of June 7 

Senator Kerry. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The affidavit of Mr. Rodriguez appears in the appendix.] 

Senator McConnell. You also said in your affidavit that you 
met with Ramon Milian Rodriguez, a convicted drug money laun- 
derer, only once, and have never seen or heard from him personal- 
ly again. 

Do you still stand by that statement as true? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Would you please describe in detail the cir- 
cumstances of your sole meeting with Ramon Milian Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. It was in January 1985. I was called by 
a friend of mine who was a former lieutenant from the Miami 
Sheriff Department, Mr. Raul Diaz, and he asked me over the tele- 
phone, he wanted me to meet with somebody who he explained had 
been involved in narcotics laundering, who could compromise the 
Government of Nicaragua, who had requested him, and, if I under- 
stand correctly, he told me they had a tape of a conversation of an 
assistant of the President of Nicaragua, Daniel Ortega, who called 
him from Guatemala and told him — wanted him to run bail, estab- 
lish a laundering bank in Panama for the benefit, economical bene- 
fit of the Nicaraguan Communist government. 

And he thought that I might help and pass this information to 
somebody who would be interested in listening to his testimony. He 
asked me if he could bring this individual to my home, and I told 
him that I would not bring this type of people to my house, but I 
did agree to meet with him and we did, at Mr. Diaz’s office on Jan- 
uary 18, 1985. 

That was the only time that I met with him. It was in the morn- 
ing, and I think it did not lasted more than 1 hour, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Did you in any way solicit Ramon Milian 
Rodriguez’s assistance in obtaining funds for the Nicaraguan free- 
dom fighters? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. And do you want to hear the circum- 
stances of the meeting, what I recall at that time, what I recall 
now? I think it would be very interesting. 

I purposely have not met with Mr. Diaz because I didn’t want my 
testimony to be influenced in any way or form by his recollection. 
So, even though he had called me at the time, I passed the infor- 
mation to him that I would rather not talk to him until all of this 
thing was over. 

I went to the office of Mr. Diaz and I met Mr. Milian Rodriguez. 
He passed the following information to me. He told me that he was 
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picked up on a technicality, that he would only have to serve, ac- 
cording to him, about 5 years in prison, but he didn’t want to do 
that because of his son — and I don’t even know whether he has a 
son or not. 

He said the same thing that I just told you, that Raul had told 
me, that he had a tape recorded conversation from an assistant of 
Ortega, and that he would be willing to cooperate with Federal au- 
thorities in compromising the Nicaraguan Communist government, 
but that he will not compromise the drug people, because otherwise 
he would have been killed. 

He mentioned to me, sir, if my memory serves correctly, that he 
had ensured not to be assassinated by the drug people because he 
had control over $300 million — I think he said $325 or $375 million 
of drug assets in the State of Florida. And through that time they 
had known that he did not turn anybody in, he made a point of 
saying that his organization was so good that there was one tele- 
phone call that he made, allowed to him by our legal procedure, 60 
couriers were able to leave the country and nobody was picked up 
on that case. 

As time goes by, I think he mentioned brashly that he would be 
willing, if he struck a deal with the U.S. Government, to provide 
funds from the money that he made with the Nicaraguans in 
Panama, this alleged laundering facility that he was supposed to 
establish for them, for the Nicaraguan freedom fighters. 

I did not solicit it. I listened to the information. He made also 
other allegations like, for example, I asked him — myself, I had an 
interest in Noriega — and I asked him about Noriega, if he knows 
anything about him. He mentioned at the time that his organiza- 
tion has given Noriega somewhere around in the neighborhood of 
$600 million, that he had laundered something like $3 billion — 
which to me is unbelievable — and if somebody wanted to check it 
they could look for Noriega’s pistol, which was a silver Browning. 
He said it was registered to him in Miami. 

Senator McConnell. I gather from what you are saying that you 
certainly did not tell him you were advising the U.S. Government 
or any of its officials on the Contra issue? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I want to say that after that meeting, 
Senator, I contacted an FBI agent in Miami — I think it was Janu- 
ary 20, 1985; that was a Sunday — and I passed this information to 
him. That day I did fly to Washington, and on January 23, I think, 
I went to the headquarters in Virginia of the CIA, because I was 
visiting with a friend of mine from there, and I asked him that I 
wanted to talk to somebody that had to do with narcotics in the 
Agency, that had that responsibility. 

I met with an individual from the Agency and I passed all of this 
information to him. And that’s the last I heard of that. And I think 
Senator Kerry swore in an individual from the Iran-Contra investi- 
gative committee, Mr. Holmes, who attested, and I think you later 
received the verification that the FBI indeed had received my noti- 
fication on the whole information on this. 

Senator McConnell. Does that cover your knowledge of and dis- 
cussions with Ramon Milian Rodriguez? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I think — well, we talked for about an hour. 
There were different subjects that he touched on. I haven’t been 
able to see my testimony to refresh my recollection. 

Senator McConnell. I just mean to complete him before we 
move on. Is there anything else you have to say about Ramon 
Milian Rodriguez in terms of your 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I think he’s a liar, and I strongly believe 
that this committee should pursue who is telling the truth in here. 
I passed along an affidavit in a letter that I sent to Senator Kerry 
not too long ago when I asked to testify here openly. 

Senator McConnell. On the issue of Ramon Milian Rodriguez 
and whether he is a liar, Mr. Rodriguez, you might be interested to 
know that earlier this week an assistant prosecutor named Gre- 
gorie testified before this committee and said that Rodriguez was — 
that Milian Rodriguez was completely without credibility. 

Senator Kerry. No, no, no. Now let us be fair. I really want to be 
fair here. 

Senator McConnell. Well, why don’t we just let the record 
speak for itself? I will not interpret. 

Senator Kerry. But he did not say “completely”. He said he as a 
prosecutor would not use him. 

Senator McConnell. I will not interpret what Mr. Gregorie said. 
Senator Kerry. Just let the record speak for itself. 

Senator Kerry. I am happier that way. 

Senator McConnell. I have an affidavit by the man who pros- 
ecuted the Milian Rodriguez case, a man named Stephen Schles- 
singer, which I would like to ask be included in its entirety. 

[The affidavit of Mr. Schlessinger appears in the appendix.] 

8 -point stuff 2 kum 

Senator McConnell. And at this point I would like to read into 
the record for the benefit of those who remain at this late hour, 
this was an affidavit of Stephen Schlessinger, who prosecuted the 
defendant, Ramon Milian Rodriguez. The affidavit is dated June 8 , 
1988. And this is what Mr. Schlessinger, who prosecuted that case, 
had to say about Rodriguez, beginning on page 7. This is among 
many other things. 

This is an 8 y 2 -page memorandum with 18 paragraphs, all devot- 
ed to the credibility of Milian Rodriguez. 

He says, on page 7, paragraph 15: 

Any claims Milian Rodriguez has made that his money smuggling activities were 
far more extensive than that indicated in his records is also belied by the evidence 
obtained in the investigation which has led to his conviction. Thus, the evidence 
reveal that Milian Rodriguez operated a modest organization in which he played the 
paramount role. Milian Rodriguez himself flew to various cities where he personally 
collected the cash destined for Panama. Likewise, he issued the necessary paper- 
work and maintained the necessary books and records. Such activity occupied the 
vast majority of Milian Rodriguez’ time and effort. In order to have transported sig- 
nificantly greater amounts of cash, Milian Rodriguez would have had to have em- 
ployed numerous additional persons and, of necessity, he would have needed to 
greatly expand his capacity to pick up, store, and transport cash. There is no evi- 
dence that he did so. 

Paragraph 16: 

Likewise, no documentary or tangible evidence was found supporting such claims. 
Money laundering is an activity which invariably generates considerable paperwork. 
Obviously, records of the delivery and disposition of huge amounts of cash much be 
maintained. Extensive searches were conducted of Milian Rodriguez’ various busi- 
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ness and personal premises by Federal agents following his interception on the 
morning of May 4, 1983. 

His person, automobile, airport office, business office, personal residence and a 
warehouse he leased were all searched. No records revealing money-laundering ac- 
tivities magnitudes greater than that for which Milian Rodriguez was convicted 
were discovered at any of these sites. Likewise, no addresses, telephone numbers, 
letters, or other bits of communication between Milian Rodriguez and any numbers 
of the Medellin cartel. General Noriega, or persons involved with Contra funding 
were discovered. 

Paragraph 17: 

Finally, any claim by Milian Rodriguez that he dealt personally with General 
Noriega seems particularly unlikely since it was Panamanian police officers who 
provided U.S. law enforcement authorities with ongoing reports of Milian Rodri- 
guez’ activities. It is unlikely that General Noriega would have suddenly withdrawn 
protection for Milian Rodriguez’ activities since the information was provided over a 
long period of time and indeed took place while Milian Rodriguez was still smug- 
gling staggering sums of cash out of the United States and into Panama. Had 
Milian Rodriguez suddenly incurred General Noriega’s displeasure, it is unlikely 
that Milian Rodriguez' activities in Panama would have been permitted to continue. 

For the reasons set forth above, Milian Rodriguez is not regarded by this office as 
a credible witness, and this office has declined to base any court proceedings upon 
his testimony. 

Suffice it to say that there is substantial evidence in addition to 
your statement, Mr. Rodriguez, that Milian Rodriguez is completely 
without credibility. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I know that, sir. 

Senator McConnell. Unfortunately, though, he has become 
something of a television star. We have seen him on network tele- 
vision making wild and unsubstantiated claims about high-ranking 
officials in this country, and the man is obviously a total liar, and 
it is a very frustrating experience for those against whom those 
claims are made, such as yourself. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator McConnell. The direct quote from Dick Gregorie, the 
U.S. attorney who testified before this committee 2 days ago, was 
this: 

As an ethical prosecutor, I could not put Ramon Milian Rodriguez on the witness 
stand. 

Senator Kerry. That is what I said. I thought we were going to 
let the record speak for itself. 

Senator McConnell. I just thought I would quote from the 
record, since we have it. 

In other words, everybody, with the possible exception of the 
chairman, knows that Milian Rodriguez is devoid of credibility. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s why, Senator, I requested from the chair- 
man that I think this is important, because I have a wife and two 
children, and it’s not very easy when you wake up in the morning 
and you see your name in the newspaper, saying that you have re- 
ceived $10 million from drug people, which I have never done or 
will never do in my life. 

I think it’s very important that the chairman of this committee 
would commit this committee to make sure that whoever is lying 
from the both of us be convicted, federally in his case, or in my 
case, if I am lying. Because I don’t think I should hang with this 
thing on my head, when this thing is clarified, Senator. 
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I think you have a lot of evidence about Milian Rodriguez to 
make this decision. You have worked with him for over a year. You 
have all of this testimony. And people who don’t know me might 
have doubts about my sincerity and my integrity, and that’s the 
only thing I have, Senator, and I am not going to lose it here or 
anywhere else, leading on a battlefield, sir, defending what I be- 
lieve. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Rodriguez, with regard to assertions by 
a Richard Brenneke and Jose Blandon in your affidavit, which I 
have already made a part of the record, you stated, and this is a 
quote from your affidavit, “I state under oath that I never met or 
had any contact with either Richard J. Brenneke or Jose Blandon.” 

Do you still stand by that statement as true? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I never heard of their names before in 
my life until it became public on, I think it was, an ABC program. 

Senator McConnell. I would also like to insert in the record at 
this point with regard to Richard J. Brenneke a memorandum 
from the CIA which rebuts the claim that Brenneke was a CIA em- 
ployee. They typically neither confirm nor deny these sort of 
things, but since Brenneke had publicly stated and asserted and 
produced a forged document that he was a CIA employee, the CIA 
did break with its normal pattern and denied that he had ever 
worked for the CIA. I ask that that be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

May 27, 1988. 

Memorandum for: Office of Congressional Affairs 
From: William M. Baker, Director, Public Affairs 

Subject: CIA Comments Regarding Richard J. Brenneke, Requested by Senator Mc- 
Connell 

1. CIA has publicly denied that Richard J. Brenneke was a CIA employee. In Feb- 
ruary 1987, after an article appeared in the New York Times (Feb. 2, 1987, at- 
tached), which said that Brenneke provided the Times with evidence that he was 
employed for 13 years by the CIA, a CIA spokeswoman told James Long of the Ore- 
gonian in Portland, OR, that CIA had no record that Brenneke ever worked for the 
CIA. The Oregonian printed the CIA reply on February 12, 1987, and CIA subse- 
quently provided the same denial to the New York Times. 

2. CIA policy generally is to neither confirm nor deny employment. However, the 
Oregonian noted that Mr. Brenneke had a letter dated December 1979 signed by the 
CIA Director of Personnel which purportedly verified his CIA employment. CIA rec- 
ognized that the individual who was said to have signed the letter was not the Di- 
rector of Personnel at that time, and in fact had left the Agency years before. A 
search of records was then undertaken to determine whether Mr. Brenneke had 
been employed or associated in any capacity with the Agency. Other than a few con- 
tacts initiated by Mr. Brenneke to two of our domestic offices, the Agency had no 
relationship with Mr. Brenneke. The Agency decided on the basis of what appeared 
to be a doctored letter to deny Mr. Brenneke’s claimed affiliation. 

William M. Baker. 

Senator McConnell. Further, with regard to Brenneke, I would 
ask at this point an affidavit from Don Gregg, Assistant to the Vice 
President for National Security Affairs, with reference to Brenneke 
also be made a part of the record. 

[The affidavit of Mr. Gregg appears in the appendix.] 

8-point stuff 2 kum 

Senator Adams. Would you either let me see that or read part of 
that? 

Senator McConnell. It is just 2 pages. 
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Senator Kerry. What is this? 

Senator McConnell. You both have seen it before. It is Don 
Gregg’s affidavit dated June 9 with regard to Brenneke. You can 
look at this one if you would like. 

Senator Adams. Yes. 

Senator McConnell. Just a few more, Senator Kerry. 

Mr. Rodriguez, we have had a number of witnesses testify before 
this committee this week about their difficulties in obtaining coop- 
eration from foreign governments in extraditing drug traffickers 
and other law enforcement operations. Based upon your own expe- 
rience in Latin America, would you say that a truly democratic 
government might be more inclined because of the concerns of its 
citizens to cooperate with the United States in fighting drugs than 
would a regime, for example, controlled by a military dictatorship? 

What I am driving at, we have had a number of discussions this 
week about what America ought to be doing in this hemisphere 
that will truly promote the kind of cooperation in other countries 
that we need to successfully combat drug trafficking, and several 
witnesses felt that one of the most significant investments we could 
make is in promoting democracy. 

We had, for example, the situation where the Dominican Repub- 
lic, a reasonably democratic country, has done a rather successful 
job of fighting drug trafficking, and Haiti, on the same island, has 
done a lousy job. And it is pretty clear from a lot of the testimony 
that one of the reasons was the form of government. We, of course, 
as you know, have had a very, very difficult time. I asked a couple 
of the witnesses if they thought if there were an indigenous fight- 
ing force in Haiti similar to the freedom fighters in Nicaragua, 
should we be helping them. 

And the answer was “Yes.” Several of those witnesses also sup- 
ported our assistance for the Nicaraguan freedom fighters. Of 
course, we have just discovered in the last few days that the Sandi- 
nistas are still what we thought they were, and Congress may be at 
some point reconsidering its cutoff of assistance to that group of 
people who would like to change the form of government there. 

In your judgment, if we had more truly democratic countries in 
Central America, would we have a better shot of trying to deal 
with this drug trafficking problem? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, sir. As has been proven through the 
years, the connection between the Communist country of Cuba, 
Nicaragua, and the Panamanian import of drugs into this country, 
and the strengthening of democracy in Central America would defi- 
nitely greatly help coordination to fight them. 

Senator McConnell. OK. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to you or 
Senator Adams. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much. 

Senator Adams. There is a quote in here, that a DOD-proposed 
response, which Colonel Marachek did, said “The U.S. Government 
will not permit or participate and will prosecute any efforts to pro- 
vide war materiel to Iran. The body of the response was adopted 
verbatim and supplied to Mr. Brenneke over Lieutenant Colonel 
Marachek’s signature on February 6, 1986.” 

I gather what is happening here is that they are admitting that 
Mr. Brenneke contacted him; is that correct, Senator? 
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Senator McConnell. Brenneke had called. I think the thing 
pretty well speaks for itself. 

Senator Adams. Yes. It says once for 1 minute and once for 7 
minutes. 

Senator McConnell. Mr. Rodriguez knows nothing about this. 
This had to do with the allegations that this fellow Brenneke, who 
has also become something of a television star, that he had taken 
his directions from Don Gregg. But I do not think Mr. Rodriguez 
can help you on that, Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. I see. Well, I just wondered, because I do not 
know who Brenneke talked to but apparently he talked for 7 min- 
utes to somebody over there, and I am just trying to follow that up. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Recently, sir, I spoke to a reporter, I believe 
from UPI, Mr. Brian Barger, and he told me that he had a meeting 
with Mr. Brenneke and in one day he asked the same question five 
times and he got five different answers from him. If I understand 
correctly, he told me not only that he might be not telling the 
truth, but he believed that the man is perhaps mentally unbal- 
anced. That’s his assessment, not mine, because I know very little 
of the individual. 

Senator Adams. Well, I would just ask Mr. Rodriguez, Did you 
talk to Mr. Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. To whom? 

Senator Adams. Did you talk to Mr. Gregg in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We are friends, sir. We served together in Viet- 
nam in 1970, 1971, and 1972. 

Senator Adams. Did you ever call him in his office? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Of course I have. 

Senator Adams. How does the system work, Mr. Rodriguez? Does 
a secretary answer or do they put you on hold, or does somebody 
else talk to you first? I just want to know what happened to the 7 
minutes. 

Mr. Rodriguez. There were times that he answered himself. 
Other times the secretary answers and passes me on to him. 

Senator McConnell. Senator Adams, that affidavit has to do 
with the credibility of a man named Brenneke. The only reason I 
put it in the record at that point is I was asking Mr. Rodriguez 
some questions about Brenneke. Further evidence of Brenneke’s 
lack of credibility was the affidavit from Don Gregg. 

Senator Adams. All I am trying to find out, Senator, is just that 
apparently this man is calling in and Mr. Rodriguez calls in. I am 
trying to be certain that I am careful in this. They have the same 
name, you know, kind of thing. I want to be sure the records are 
correct and how the system works when you call in so that we are 
certain that if we have corroboration, because we understand the 
problems of corroboration, that they are accurate. 

So, that is why I was just inquiring. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I really don’t understand. 

Senator Adams. I have been in the Government in big agencies, 
and when Mr. Rodriguez calls in and I am in the secretary’s office 
and I have got a secretary and a personal assistant out front and 
somebody says “Mr. Rodriguez called,’’ and maybe they talked with 
him and maybe they do not. 
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But all I am asking is just kind of what happens when you call 
in so that I can be more accurate in my checking of the phone calls 
which are in the affidavit. This man Brenneke called in for 7 min- 
utes, he says. 

In other words, I am trying to find out that system first. You call 
in, somebody answers, and you may be put on hold, or somebody 
else may talk to you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, yes, I have called times, and apparently 
there was somebody else on the line, they put me on hold. 

Senator Adams. And do you always say this is Felix Rodriguez as 
opposed to Milian Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sometimes I don’t even have a chance to say 
Felix. They say hold one second. 

Senator McConnell. No, the person who said that he called Don 
Gregg was not Milian Rodriguez. It was Brenneke. 

Senator Adams. I understand. I am going to get to that in just a 
second. 

Do you know this Dick Brenneke? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, never in my life. 

Senator Adams. You’ve never met him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Adams. Do not know anything about him at all. 

Mr. Rodriguez. The only thing that I have seen in the press, 
Senator. 

Senator Adams. Have you ever been in Portland where you 
might have run into him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I doubt it. I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Adams. I don’t have any further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator Adams. 

Mr. Rodriguez, let me just say at the outset of this, you know, I 
really do welcome you back here. But I want to try to make some- 
thing as clear as I really conceivably can, and I hope we can com- 
municate directly and openly about this. I want you to understand 
something. I know it is hard for you to understand, and I know you 
come here not believing it. I do know that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not believing what, sir? 

Senator Kerry. Well, I am about to tell you. I just want you to 
understand that over the course of the last year you have said I 
want to testify publicly and so forth. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, this committee did not conjure up Ramon 
Milian Rodriguez. We did not fabricate him, we did not create him; 
he came to us in the course of a lot of people coming to us with 
information. 

Now, this committee has no control over these people. You know 
very well — I mean, you are an intelligent man, and incidentally, a 
dedicated servant of this country, and I respect that, I really do, 
and I have said that to you before. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. But you know the stories that have circulated in 
Miami. You read the Miami Herald. You have known the stories 
about narcotics and arms and all of this. And here we are with in- 
dictments, seven people indicted for it. 
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This was not a figment of someone’s imagination. Some of the 
things happened. Now, some of them may not have. 

Now, they came to me, they came to this committee and they 
said, Senator Kerry, here is what is going on. And I have tried— it 
has been hard, but I have tried to investigate that. 

Now, has the committee on some occasions, on matters that have 
been of public record where people have testified, talked to the 
press? Sure we have. Absolutely, as every Senator does. But I can 
tell you categorically that this committee has not let its transcripts 
out, and I think Senator McConnell knows this. There were things 
that were said to us by Milian Rodriguez that to this day have not 
seen print or media or anything in public, to this very moment. 
They have remained within this committee. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Maybe you have, Senator, but 

Senator Kerry. Let me just finish. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sure. 

Senator Kerry. But I know, I know that he nevertheless, he 
talked to the media. I understand that, about you. He did that, in- 
cidentally, before coming before our committee. CBS, I believe it 
was CBS, had their own access to him. In fact, some of the people 
who have come before this committee have come before this com- 
mittee after we have seen them in the media ourselves. We didn’t 
even know about them. 

I have tried to sift through what is the truth, what isn’t the 
truth. Now, ever since that day you said I want to testify before 
your committee and I want to give my side of the story, but I was 
not prepared as a chairman of this committee — and I really want 
to emphasize this to Senator McConnell also — to say that Ramon 
Milian Rodriguez was telling the truth about those things. 

I have never said he was. In fact, since day one I have said I 
want the committee to be able to sift through this and investigate 
it and find out who may or may not be telling the truth. When you 
have two people saying different things, how do you sort it out? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir, may I say why I feel a little bit frustrated 
with this committee, specifically 

Senator Kerry. Sure. Let me just finish the one thing. I think 
you will be pleased. Let me just finish here for a minute, and then 
you can come back at me. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sure. 

Senator Kerry. Now, we have spent a long time trying to get to 
the bottom of this. We have followed up on accusations that Mr. 
Rodriguez has made. One of the people who was involved in the ac- 
cusation regarding you was Raul Diaz. We tried to serve a subpoe- 
na on Raul Diaz. We couldn’t find him. He avoided it. The marshal 
couldn’t get it to him. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think so, sir. May I explain that? 

Senator Kerry. Well, OK, but 

Mr. Rodriguez. I’ll tell you what I know about that. 

Senator Kerry. They couldn’t — sure, tell me what you know. 

They didn’t find him. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I tried to come here to testify, and one of the 
things that I was told was that they could not find Raul Diaz for a 
subpoena. And I called a common friend of Raul Diaz and I because 
he was the one who introduced me to Milian, and I told him that 
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specifically he was dodging the subpoena, and he told me that is 
not the case. He goes every day to work at his place, and if they 
want to serve a subpoena, they can serve a subpoena to him. 

As a matter of fact, Senator, on I think it was May 23 or around 
that time your counsel, Mr. Blum, met with Mr. Diaz, and I under- 
stand he heard the whole story about him. 

Senator Kerry. That was before the story, that was before the 
subpoena. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, may I finish, Senator? 

Senator Kerry. Yes. That was before the subpoena. 

Well, I haven’t even finished the overall piece yet. That was 
before the subpoena was issued that he did that. 

Now, Mr. Diaz is currently negotiating with this committee. He 
wants to take the fifth amendment on most matters. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, may I finish what I have to say, sir? 

Senator Kerry. Sure. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Diaz called my home — it was in May. He left 
a message on our answering machine, and I told my wife to call 
him and told him it was nothing personal, but I did not want to 
talk to him personally to make sure that his recollection would not 
affect my recollection because I have told you the truth, Senator. 

Mr. Diaz told my wife that he was visited by Mr. Blum, and that 
Mr. Blum heard everything about Milian Rodriguez from Mr. Diaz, 
and Mr. Blum told him that he would bring him to testify here if 
he would answer only four questions, and four questions only, and 
that this committee didn’t want to hear the truth. He didn’t know 
whether he was working for you or somebody else, but that was 
what he told my wife. He said that he had gone to the prison with 
his lawyer to talk to Milian Rodriguez, and Milian Rodriguez told 
him that he would do anything in the world to get out of prison, 
sir. 

I find that very disturbing. 

Senator Kerry. OK. Well, I understand, there are a lot of under- 
currents here, which is precisely, precisely why I have tried to be 
very careful. 

Now, Ramon Milian Rodriguez has never been put on publicly by 
this committee as to the allegations that concern you, as to the al- 
legations of other things that we have not been able to corroborate. 
He has never been put on publicly. His testimony was only allowed 
as to those things which we could corroborate, and we did corrobo- 
rate them through Floyd Carlton, through Jose Blandon, and 
through documents. Incidentally, in answer to what Senator Mc- 
Connell has said about what the prosecutor says, the fact is that 
the prosecutor went forward and indicted Luis Rodriguez on 
charges that stemmed out of records, telephone records, and docu- 
ments that came from Ramon Milian Rodriguez. 

In addition to that, Ramon Milian Rodriguez, and this is a 
matter of record, had a computer system. This is a man with a 160 
IQ, very intelligent, and everybody has admitted that, and his 
records were in the computer. The fact is that when they moved 
the computer, the police, when they came in, they ripped it out of 
its stand to take it and in the process, the entire computer record 
was dropped. There was nothing on the computer. 
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So, there were records, there could have been records, but the 
process of taking the computer out of the office destroyed the 
records. He is as frustrated as anybody because he would like the 
records in order to corroborate some of the things that he has said. 

Now, I am going to tell you — and this is going to please you — I 
believe what you say, that you didn’t ask him for the money for 
the Contras through laundering, I believe that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. And he never gave it. 

Senator Kerry. Maybe not to you. That may well be. 

There is evidence, there is strong evidence — well, the fact is the 
attorney, the U.S. attorney indicted a company that he was in- 
volved with in money laundering. The fact is also true that the 
company he set up, Ocean Hunter Seafood, received $230,000 from 
the State Department for the Contras. Now, these are record facts; 
these are paper facts. 

This is precisely why I have not been ready to have you here, 
because I do not know the answers to the whole story. I do not 
know the other answers. But I am telling you today that based on 
the investigation we have been able to do thus far, incomplete as it 
is, I believe you, Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t believe that he was asked 
by you for that delivery. 

Now, I can’t give you more credit than that, but we haven’t fin- 
ished yet. We are still working at trying to complete what he is 
telling the truth about and what he isn’t. And I have never done 
anything in this process except try to be fair in that regard. 

Now, I will tell you that I have personally — I don’t want to get 
into what some friend told you or didn’t. I personally have talked 
to the attorneys of Raul Diaz, and I personally know that they are 
negotiating with respect to what he is willing to testify to. 

Now, here is somebody who has the right and wants to claim his 
fifth amendment, fine. But we need to deal with that. 

Moreover, I personally talked to that attorney about a visit that 
Mr. Raul Diaz made to the wife of Ramon Milian Rodriguez, and 
Mr. Raul Diaz told the wife Lydia, and we have talked to her and 
deposed her, and I have talked to the lawyer personally, and we 
know it happened, that Mr. Raul Diaz visited her and said it would 
be better if Ramon Milian Rodriguez doesn’t testify before the 
Senate committee. 

And at that point, in fact, Ramon Milian Rodriguez came to us 
with very serious problems about that threat. 

Now, I know that took place. So, I am left dealing with a situa- 
tion where I do not know what is true, I do not know what is not. I 
am trying to be fair. 

I don’t want your family unfairly dragged into this. I don’t want 
you unfairly dragged into this. And that is why I am willing to say 
to you today that I believe you. There is no evidence to the con- 
trary. In fact, there is evidence that says you are right about that 
part of it. But there are many unanswered questions still, and we 
are trying to just get the answers to them. And I hope you will 
bear with us as we go through that process because that is really 
what we are trying to do, is 

Mr. Rodriguez. Have you received all my letters, Senator, that I 
have sent you? 

Senator Kerry. I am not sure. All you letters, do I have them? 
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I am not sure how many letters there are, but I would assume 
that 

Mr. Rodriguez. About five or six, sir. 

Senator Kerry. I think I have your letters. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I communicated to you a letter through my 
uncle, for example, and you sent a letter to him, I don’t know if it 
was signed by you or somebody else, which I would like to clarify 
because I think my chronology is very accurate in that letter. Your 
committee contacted me while I was in Central America in — just 
before Milian Rodriguez came to testify here openly, and I was told 
over the telephone, Senator, and I have a pretty good recollection, 
that I was due to testify here on a Friday, I think it was the 8th, if 
I would be willing to come, and I always — I told you before, I will 
come without a subpoena, I would not take the fifth amendment, 
and I will come without a lawyer, because I stand very strongly for 
everything that I have done in my life, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Your assistant called me later on in Central 
America where I am still fighting Communist guerrillas who use 
the hammer and sickle in their flag, Senator, and I was told that 
my testimony here was postponed until Monday, the 11th, would I 
be willing to come here and meet with you and with Senator Mc- 
Connell privately on Sunday. 

I said “Yes, I would.” I got a prepaid ticket in that country, 
which I even changed from a roundtrip ticket because there is 20 
percent taxes on the whole thing, to save this committee and the 
American people $150, even though I took a $25 loss for changing 
that prepaid ticket. 

I was called again the day before I was supposed to come here to 
testify in your committee, and I was told that my testimony was 
postponed. I said, “Look, I cannot be playing games. I already have 
made commitments, I already got a ticket here, I will go to Miami 
during the weekend, and I will stay there as long as it is necessary 
for me to testify in your committee. And it will not cost you a 
penny because I will not claim for hotels or stay, only the airline 
ticket.” 

Senator Kerry. Is that the way 

Mr. Rodriguez. I received a letter from you, Senator, signed by 
you, with very inaccurate chronology, with my uncle, asking to 
answer again, giving my version on which I stand for very, very 
strongly, was correct. It was never mentioned to me that my ticket 
wasn’t going to be paid then. It was never mentioned to me that, 
like you sending the letter that my testimony was cancelled; it was 
just postponed. And I waited here for over 2 months trying to come 
here and testify. 

Maybe you didn’t know about it. That’s why I came with Senator 
McConnell to that press conference, because I have waited and 
waited and waited until I think it was obvious that I wasn’t going 
to be called on. I sent even another letter later on to your commit- 
tee — 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. I think we have been through 
all of that. 

We do obviously have some questions, and I would love to be able 
to ask some. We are not going to be able to finish, and that is part 
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of the process of our just not being at a point where we are able to 
complete it. But I would like to ask you some questions if I can, 
just to add to things here. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sure. 

Senator Kerry. When was the first — I think if I recall correctly 
from your earlier testimony, you first became involved in the as- 
sistance to the Contras when? When did you testify that you first 
started that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, you are talking about the Oliver North op- 
eration? 

Senator Kerry. Well, yes. 

Were you involved with them before that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I supported them all along. 

Senator Kerry. No, no, I know you supported it. I know you have 
always supported it. That’s not the issue. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have visited 

Senator Kerry. But actually in terms of the supply system in 
Central America, working in support of them in Central America, 
traveling in Central America to support the Contras, when did that 
begin? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I have been down there several times 
before 1985 on my own with no connection with anybody in the 
U.S. Government. 

Senator Kerry. Just supporting them. 

Mr. Rodriguez. With Cuban, with Cuban people, Cuban-Ameri- 
cans that have supported them, that have given them medical sup- 
plies. I have helped them to get them down there. I think I even 
spent New Year’s Eve with them. 

Senator Kerry. Did those trips involve you working in conjunc- 
tion with any other government at that time or just 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, it was with donations that were given in 
Miami, and there was a collection made by the Cuban community 
who strongly support them by helping bring these medical supplies 
to them on several occasions. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

When did you first submit a plan to the Contra leadership for 
your involvement? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Can you repeat the question to make sure that I 
got it correctly? 

Senator Kerry. When did you first submit a plan to the Contra 
leadership regarding your involvement and things you could do? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think I ever submitted a plan for them in 
that context. I think I met once with 

Senator Kerry. Wasn’t there a task force plan that you drew up? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That had nothing to do with the Contras, Sena- 
tor. That was strictly what I called the TTF, the tactical task force 
plan that I prepared based on my experience in Vietnam to help 
the Central American countries. I wrote that in 1982. 

Senator Kerry. You submitted that to whom? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I wrote that in 1982. And I actually went into 
Central America in 1983 with no help from up here — you are talk- 
ing about Government officials — in trying to implement it. 

Senator Kerry. Did you assist in any way in the training of the 
Contras? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You tried to, though. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. You tried to? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I visited there. I even took a foreign con- 
gressman from a South American country to show them the place 
so that he would understand it better and get their country to sup- 
port them. 

Senator Kerry. When did you first submit a plan to them for 
training or involvement? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think I ever submitted a plan. If I recall 
correctly, at one point in time I met with Mr. Rob Owens and I 
suggested a few things in one meeting that I had with him. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You have the record of it. It was in one of the 
newspapers. I believe it was in the Miami Herald, something like 
that, but I was introduced to him 

Senator Kerry. You have no recollection of a plan that you actu- 
ally — 

Mr. Rodriguez. The only thing I recommended to him was a con- 
versation — I don’t think it was a written plan — was that they had 
heavily penetrated, and they should include lie detector tests to 
check their people in there, and better communications, things of 
that sort. But it is not a plan like the way you are putting it here. 

And the TTF plan had absolutely nothing to do with that. It was 
a helicopter concept. 

And by the way, Senator, I would like to make it clear that when 
I went to Central America on this TTF thing, it was a plan that I 
could help the Latin American countries. I was never sent down 
there by the Vice President’s office, like has been widely publi- 
cized. I went there on my own because I strongly believe that. And 
everybody has said, you know, well, he went there, sent by Mr. Don 
Gregg. He didn’t send me. Oliver North didn’t send me. Nobody 
sent me. I went because I wanted to go and help them, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. When was this? 

Mr. Rodriguez. When I first wrote the plan in 1982, and then 
eventually when I went to Central America to fly with them on 
March 15, 1985. 

Senator Kerry. So, when you eventually went to Central Amer- 
ica, you are saying that you went there totally on your own, 
nobody was involving you, nobody got you into that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, absolutely correct. I wanted to go there. 

Senator Kerry. What about Oliver North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. And I tried to get the help and the support of 
everybody that I could so I would not be turned back down there. 

Senator Kerry. What about Oliver North? Did he get you in- 
volved in that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, he got me involved when he sent me that 
letter that was written I believe on September 20, 1985, which I re- 
ceived on September 29, and I strongly support it. If he would help 
them, I would help anybody that would be willing to help them be- 
cause we are trying to stop communism in Nicaragua, Senator, and 
we are trying to stop them from spreading all over Central Amer- 
ica, and I think that is in the best interests of the United States. 
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Senator Kerry. I agree with you. I hope we can do that. 

Well, let me just ask you, how did you actually wind up getting 
there? Did you just get there on your own, or did somebody actual- 
ly make it possible for you to get there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I went to talk to the two commanders in 
the area while I was in Washington, asking them and showing 
them the album that I had with my experience in Vietnam and 
other places, and I told them that I thought I could help in imple- 
menting this helicopter concept in there that would be very benefi- 
cial against the Communist guerrillas in the area. 

I testified that to the Iran-Contra Committee, to the independent 
counsel, and I asked Don Gregg to help me to make sure I didn’t 
have any problems with the U.S. Embassy. I was told by a lot of 
people that the Embassy will be against such a plan because I was 
a private individual, that the Government would never allow me to 
go there. So, I just wanted to make sure that they knew I wasn’t 
going to interfere with any of them. I wanted to make sure that 
they knew that I would try to do this, it was on my own. 

Senator Kerry. But did they actually intercede? Did they ar- 
range for you to get there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I made my own arrangements, all of 
them. 

Senator Kerry. You made all your own arrangements. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I never received one penny from the White 
House or any Government institution. 

Senator Kerry. No, I didn’t ask you about the pennies. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Even for traveling to go anywhere. 

Senator Kerry. Not money. 

Mr. Rodriguez. The same thing, if I get a friendship with you, I 
would ask you to help me in going down there, I would probably do 
that, if you would help. 

Senator Kerry. What I am asking you is did they contact people, 
did they notify people? How did the doors get opened? How did you 
wind up at — somebody had to say this is the guy for this job. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I had it — for example, I visited during 1983 
on my own. 

Senator Kerry. So, it was totally through your own contacts. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I went there first 

Senator Kerry. Nothing to do with Don Gregg or Oliver North. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not with Oliver North. Don Gregg, for example, 
and he is being publicized about it, and I think nobody has ever 
denied, I talked to Langhorne Motley, Secretary of State, explain- 
ing that I was going down there and what I wanted to do down 
there. 

Senator Kerry. They didn’t make any arrangements. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I talked, as a matter of fact, with one of 
the generals from down there, which I don’t like to mention names 
of countries, through friends of mine which had nothing to do up 
here, and other arrangements 

Senator Kerry. Who was that? Who helped you do that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Who helped you do that? Who was that person? 

Mr. Rodriguez, it was a friend of mine. I don’t think it is rele- 
vant to bring his name here. He is not with the Government. 
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For example, I went and I visited the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
through a friend of mine which is a local from that country who 
provided me the credential to go and visit. I even got a letter of 
invitation to go there by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that 
country back in 1983, and if you would like to see it, I would be 
more than glad to show it to you. I don’t have it here, but I can 
bring it to you. 

But it was my effort. I wanted to go there, and I tried to help, to 
get the support of anybody that I could for me to be allowed to 
show them that this thing works. And it was hard. It wasn’t very 
easy to get it established. 

Senator Kerry. No, I understand that. 

But that’s exactly what I am saying, Felix. I mean, is it not true 
that you had to get Don Gregg or the Vice President to help you in 
order to be able to get there to do that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not necessarily, Senator. I think I got a lot of 
other people to support. I mean, Don Gregg knew that this concept 
works because it did work in Vietnam, and I am pretty sure that 
he knows that it was in the best interests of this country that this 
thing would be accepted down there, but not that he pushed or ex- 
erted any pressure for this to happen down there. 

I did all the moving around in the area to be able to get it until I 
finally got it established, and it was very, very successful, and I am 
proud of it. 

Senator Kerry. Why, then, did you write a letter to Don Gregg 
in April 1985 in which you said to him, and I quote, “Don, I thank 
you and the Vice President for supporting me. Without your help, I 
could never have made it here.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, it is a nice thing to tell them. They sup- 
ported it, not necessary that I meant it. It was actually the fact 
that their help was the only one who made it for me down there. 
You write a lot of letters and you compliment a lot of people. That 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it was exactly like that. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t usually— — 

Mr. Rodriguez. I mean, you write that, Senator, for example, I 
have written letters to a lot of people who didn’t help me but had 
good intentions, and I think sort of a nice letter — and you write a 
lot of letters probably every day to that effect but not necessarily 
people who have supported you, but maybe some have in a little 
way, and you would be very nice, maybe they support you voting 
later on. 

Senator Kerry. This is a handwritten letter. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I always, well, most of the time write handwrit- 
ten letters, Senator. He is a friend of mine. I don’t see anything 
wrong with that at all. 

Senator Kerry. No, no, no, I am just saying that handwritten let- 
ters take a lot of time. I don’t write handwritten letters every day 
to people that aren’t important. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I do, sir, I do. To me they are important, to 
maintain all my friends everywhere. 

Senator Kerry. And it is normal to write the — you don’t have a 
secretary, I imagine, do you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I don’t. 
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Senator Kerry. It is normal to write the chief of staff of the Vice 
President and the Vice President to thank them for helping you to 
get there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was writing a friend, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. What? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was writing to a friend who happens to be the 
National Security Advisor to the Vice President. 

Senator Kerry. I know, but why would you thank him for doing 
something he didn’t do? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, he helped in general terms, but it was stuff 
you are trying to portray here, like he was the one who put me 
there — I put me there, and that doesn’t necessarily mean that he 
was always helping, this is sort of a nice letter to him because he 
was interested in my concept and he believed it would work. A lot 
of letters are written to that effect which don’t necessarily mean 
that it just happened like that. 

Senator Kerry. Isn’t it true that in December 1984 Don Gregg 
made a lot of appointments for you here in Washington to meet 
with people regarding 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s when I told you that I went to see Mr. 
Motley, and I briefed him on it. But to be able to really get down 
there, I had to get the local authorities to help me, and I got that 
basically on my own. 

You see, this is a point, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ask you, did you see Oliver North 
during that period? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I think I was introduced to him by, I think 
it is a matter of record, by Mr. Bill Bode back in December 20, 
1984, when I first met him. 

Senator Kerry. Now, why, if you got there on your own and you 
arranged it without help, is there a Department of State file copy 
message, “subject: Felix Rodriguez.” The following message was re- 
ceived by and from General Gorman on February 8. “Text, subject 
has been put into play by Ollie North.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was not, Senator. They can write whatever 
they want. I am here to tell you the truth of what I know. I cannot 
control what anybody says about me. But I will tell you what I 
know. I will tell you what I did. 

Senator Kerry. This is a Department of State unclassified 
letter, “I will arrange to have Rodriguez come to SOUTHCOM for 
discussions. We can then decide whether it will also be useful for 
him to expect operational. Possibly all might learn something from 
him. But Ollie assured us that his intent was to focus Rodriguez on 
forces operating elsewhere in CENTAM, that is, Central America.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. I already have addressed that, and I will tell 
you, for example, in that same letter, Senator, it appeared that his 
acquaintance, if I recall correctly, with the Vice President, is very 
real. It goes back to the CIA time. 

I have to say that unfortunately I had not met the Vice Presi- 
dent at that time. I would have liked to have. 

Senator Kerry. I didn’t ask you if you met the Vice President. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, but I am telling you because, for example, 
that appeared in that letter, and that was not the case. 
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Senator Kerry. I’m asking you about this, the subject of the 
letter, a letter to General Gorman regarding you. 

Did you meet with General Gorman? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sure. I told all the committees on that. As a 
matter of fact, I addressed the question when that memorandum 
came out. I was in Central America, and I called the Iran-Contra 
Committee because when I read what is said there, I wanted to 
clarify it, and I will tell you what happened in there. General 
Gorman learned, probably from Mr. Motley, that I was planning to 
go to Central America to help the Central American countries, and 
he felt — he was the Military Group Commander or the SOUTH- 
COM chief down there, and he asked that he would meet with me. 

Senator Kerry. Well, does everybody have it wrong, Felix? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Is everybody else wrong? I mean, is everybody 
else wrong here? 

Let me read you another letter. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. Let me give you the sequence, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. This is a confidential, unclassified letter for Am- 
bassador Pickering and Colonel Steele from General Gorman, “Sub- 
ject: Felix Rodriguez. I have just met here with Felix Rodriguez.” 
This is after a meeting with you, Felix. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was General Gorman? 

Senator Kerry. Yes. And he says “Rodriguez’s primary commit- 
ment to the region is in Nicaragua where he wants to assist the 
FDN. I told him that the FDN deserved his priority.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. OK. People have different recollections, Senator, 
and I will explain you that because I did call to clarify that to the 
Iran-Contra Committee, and I spoke, and you can check with Mr. 
Barbaradoro, which I addressed this question, and I asked him if 
he wanted me to go up, and he said it wasn’t necessary. 

I went to Panama in February — and that’s the only time I have 
been there in 1985, by the way — to see General Gorman at his re- 
quest. I flew in there by Eastern. I was picked up at the airport by 
a Captain Santiago. I went and stayed in a military base there. I 
went and talked to the General on the following — I went and 
talked to the General on the following day, and I briefed him on 
my concept, the whole thing. 

At the end of that testimony, Senator, which was interrupted 
briefly because a Peruvian general came in to say hello to the Gen- 
eral. 

Senator Kerry. What was the date of that briefing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think I was around February 13 or 14, 1985, 
and I told — the General told me after that, first of all, “Let me 
thank you for what you have done for my country,” and he briefed 
me on El Salvador, and the General told me at that point in time, 
when would you be ready to go to Central America to this place I 
just mentioned? 

And I told him, General, I have a first commitment to deliver 
something to the FDN, which I did, which had nothing to do with 
Oliver North, had nothing to do with any of these other things, my 
long commitment with them since 1984 or before, and that was 
probably interpreted by him that my primary commitment was 
that. But I clarified that very clearly with the Iran-Contra people, 
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and I asked them if they wanted me to come up and they said it 
wasn’t necessary. 

So, his recollection, he wrote it like that. I am telling you like it 
was. 

Senator Kerry. Well, now, unfortunately we have a lot of ques- 
tions, and we are not going to get through all of them today. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is all right. I can stay, Senator. There is no 
problem with me. I have waited too long. I might as well get it over 
with today. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I want to come back to that. We have a lot 
people we want to ask about. 

You knew Eden Pastora, right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You never knew him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Never in my life. 

Senator Kerry. Never met him. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You were aware of him, however? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, everybody is aware of him, maybe not every- 
body, but most of the people are. 

Senator Kerry. What about Enrique Bermudez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, yes, I know him. He is a friend of mine. 

Senator Kerry. When did you meet Enrique Bermudez first? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I do not know if I met him at a friend of mine, 
Basulto’s home in Miami, or if I met him at Las Vegas in Hondu- 
ras, whether I met him there. 

Senator Kerry. When did you meet him there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, I do not know, maybe it was in 1984 prob- 
ably, or before. You can have a better recollection than I. 

Senator Kerry. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was supporting them for a long time, I was in- 
vited by Mr. Basulto, who is a strong supporter of them from the 
Brigade, and I think I visited him at that time. 

Senator Kerry. What was your relationship with him at that 
time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The relation of any Cuban from Miami who sup- 
ported Nicaraguan freedom fighters. 

Senator Kerry. And you met him in Las Vegas? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet again? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Either at Basulto’s home in Miami or in Las 
Vegas, which is the base that they had on the Honduran border. 

Senator Kerry. And the date? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no recollection. But if you tell me it was 
1984, if you tell me it was 1983, I would be gladder, even. 

Senator Kerry. You have no other recollection of when it was? 

What about Adolfo Calero? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Him. 

Senator Kerry. You know him, right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. When did you meet him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Basulto introduced me to Mr. Calero. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. At my request. I think it was in 1984, maybe 
before. 

Senator Kerry. And where would you have met with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet him in 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think we went to Mr. Calero’s home or when 
Mr. Basulto brought Mr. Calero to my home, it was either way. 

Senator Kerry. In Miami. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You never met him previously. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. Maybe I have gone along with him to 
one of those gatherings in Miami where the Nicaraguan freedom 
fighters had which I attended. 

Senator Kerry. And that was the supporters 

Mr. Rodriguez. The friendship that I developed with him was at 
that meeting with Mr. Basulto. 

Senator Kerry. And headquarters of Mr. Basulto, was that the 
headquarters 

Mr. Rodriguez. Mr. Basulto is an architect. 

Senator Kerry. Where, in Miami? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Out of Miami. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Who is a strong supporter of the Contra — all of 
the Cubans are. 

Senator Kerry. And at that time, what was Mr. Adolfo Calero’s 
position? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think he was the head of the, political head of 
the FDN. 

Senator Kerry. And what were you doing at that time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think I was still trying to go to Central Amer- 
ica to implement my helicopter concept. 

Senator Kerry. How frequently did you begin to see him during 
that period of time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, I really — to be accurate, I really don’t know, 
Senator, but if you said to me 20 times, it would be fine. It was 
probably four or five, but as far as if you can find more dates that I 
met with him, it would be great with me. But I really cannot recall 
exactly how many times I met with him. 

Senator Kerry. What about General Bustillo? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Very close friend of mine, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. When did you first meet him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I met him right here in Washington. 

Senator Kerry. When would that have been? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was in probably January 1985. 

Senator Kerry. The circumstances of that meeting were what? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I had gone to see Nestor Sanchez from Defense, 
if I recall correctly, at the request of the Foreign Affairs Minister 
of El Salvador, and actually it was a briefing with a United States 
three-star general, to tell him also about my concept, and I had a 
meeting with another general from that place about the same time, 
and it was arranged that I meet with him through Nestor Sanchez 
from Defense at the Bolling Air Force Base, if I recall correctly, at 
6 o’clock in the afternoon. And he was kind of skeptical of my con- 
cept — especially when he told me “I have no money to pay you,” 
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and I say “I am not asking for any money” — he was very skeptical 
about it. 

Senator Kerry. This was again to discuss your plan? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. This was for your plan; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was the helicopter concept, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Again. And this is 1985? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think it was — it was the same time that I met 
with the other general from the Army. It was within a week or 2 
weeks that they were here in Washington. 

Senator Kerry. How about Col. Jim Steele? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. When did you meet him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. After I went to brief General Gorman in 
Panama. General Gorman — I told General Gorman actually that, 
once that I was down there, I wanted to brief Ambassador Picker- 
ing to make sure that he understand what I was going to do in 
there, and General Gorman provided his C-12 airplane. I think the 
pilot’s name was Hutto, a CW-4 warrant officer. I flew in to El Sal- 
vador, and General Gorman asked me to meet for the first time 
with and to brief Colonel Steele before I briefed the Ambassador. 
He wanted to see what he thought about my plan. I think he liked 
it. 

Senator Kerry. This is what year, Felix? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was exactly after the meeting with General 
Gorman. It was probably February 14 or 15, 1985. 

Senator Kerry. And did the relationship continue after that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. As you worked on the plan? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. He strongly supported it, he liked it, 
and he was very, very effective in there and I think Colonel Steele 
is one of the best officers — I have met many in Vietnam and many 
places, in the United States Army. I am very proud to be his 
friend, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. What about Adm. Dan Murphy? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I have never met him in my life. Only, 
well, I saw him, his back here when he was sitting here today, sir. 

Senator Kerry. But you never met him in the Bush office when 
he was Chief of Staff when you went in to see Don Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I didn’t go there that often as people 
have publicized. 

Senator Kerry. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t go there that often as people have publi- 
cized. I wish it was true, I wish I was as close as friend of the Vice 
President as everybody has said because I have a lot of respect for 
him. 

Senator Kerry. How about Don Gregg? You first met him when? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In Vietnam in 1970 when I first arrived. When I 
first arrived he wasn’t there, it was somebody else, and he arrived 
later on in 1970 in the same region where I was, and he was the 
regional chief for the agency, and I was running the PRU pro- 
gram — well, I was not running, I was deputy for the PRU program. 

Senator Kerry. Around the Saigon area, right? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. All the provinces around Saigon. We 
stopped the rocketing of Saigon, and we developed a very effective 
concept which I later implemented in Central America. 

Senator Kerry. I wish you had done it when I was there. 

Mr. Rodriguez. You were there when that — no, you were there I 
guess it was 3 years before that. 

Senator Kerry. How about — and Don Gregg, that relationship 
continued, right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Through his period of service here. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. I used to write him when he was down 
there, and we continued the friendship. 

Senator Kerry. How about Jose Blandon? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Never met him in my life, never heard him, and 
the first time I saw him was on ABC when he made that wild accu- 
sation about me. And I challenged him to come back here and tell 
you under oath because I think he said that on one of those televi- 
sion programs that the Senator mentioned, but I never 

Senator Kerry. You have never known him otherwise. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. In my whole life. 

Senator Kerry. In any other time. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

What about Gary, the pilot who flew for the Israeli network? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Never, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Never met him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet any pilots who flew? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not — the pilots that I met was from the Oliver 
North operation, like Cooper, like Sawyers, who died in that plane, 
and Kuney, and pretty good pilots that they had in there. But 
apart from these, sir, I never heard of them, and the first time I 
ever saw them was on television that they were making all of these 
accusations. 

As a matter of fact, Senator, you know, it is amazing, what I 
read, what I saw in one of the newspapers, another accusation that 
they made about me, that I was, if I recall correctly, in Aguacate 
with one of those pilots, maybe one of those that you mentioned, 
and he said that I gave him $70,000 or $75,000, and then he flew a 
plane to Homestead, he landed, he got a little sign saying follow 
me, and he got into the airbase, he got off, he took a taxi and left 
the plane full of drugs in there. And he said that he recognized me 
from a picture that came out in I think it was Time magazine, 
which I resented because I look awful. I have bigger nose than I 
already have. And you would not be able to recognize me from that 
picture if you look at that picture closely. 

And he said “Yes, this guy is Max Gomez,” and that is absolutely 
ridiculous, and a lie. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever meet any other pilots anywhere in 
Central America who flew for the Israeli network? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t even know if the Israeli network exists. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me ask you, sir 
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Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, not as far as I know. 

Senator Kerry. Well, did you meet any pilots or ever sit and talk 
with any pilots who flew for the Medellin cartel? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not that I know, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t know or you didn’t. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I don’t know anybody of that thing. 

Senator Kerry. You never sat with any of them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. As a matter of fact, let me explain to 
you one more allegation that I got because I know because of the 
political situation, but I had more allegations about me than I ever 
heard in my life. I never wanted any of this publicity, Senator. 

But I was called, for example, I think he is here, Mr. Frank 
Snepp from ABC, and he told me that they had an allegation that I 
was in August 1985 in Panama talking to a bunch of pilots and 
that I had told them don’t worry about it, you know, I have the 
blessing and the whatever from the Vice President, and I told Mr. 
Snepp I would like to talk to him personally. He said, “Well this 
source will not talk to you.” 

Then he told me, well, our source said that he met with you in 
August 1985. I say I was never in Panama, only when I went to see 
General Gorman in February 1985, and I told him I would be more 
than willing to let him tell you what day, exact date that he said 
that I met with him. 

Senator Kerry. Were you there in April 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Where, sir? 

Senator Kerry. Panama? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I went through Panama several times. Let me 
see if I’ve got the record here, mostly passing by. 

Let me tell you what I have on the times I have been in Panama, 
Senator. I was in Panama in 1960 and I spent New Year’s Eve in 
1961 when I was being trained by the Bay of Pigs who had special 
training in Panama, and that was 

Senator Kerry. No, I don’t want to go from 1961 forward. Let’s 
just go to 1984. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I was not there in 1984. No, I was not. 
The only time I was there was February 13, 1985, and I left there 
on General Gorman’s plane on February 15, 1985. That was the 
only time 

Senator Kerry. So, you were never there in 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. In all of 1984. 

Mr. Rodriguez. In all of 1984. 

Senator Kerry. You are sure. I want you to check that just to 
make sure. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely. 

Senator Kerry. Now, with respect to these pilots, Felix, 
where 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, let me finish. I’m sorry. I didn’t get to 
finish that part of it. 

I told Mr. Snepp that I would like to have a date in August, and 
he said, well, he doesn’t have the exact date. I told him go ahead 
and get it within 3 weeks, I told him. He can verify, I think he is 
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sitting here now. And I say probably, since it is a lie, I flew exten- 
sively in Central America at that point in time, I might be able to 
provide you with the aircraft that I was flying in, the pilot that 
was flying with me, and the result of the operation that we were 
on that day because that is absolutely a lie. 

And he told me would I say that on television and I say sure. 
And after some arrangement back and forth, and he was supposed 
to send the camera down there, he eventually agreed that I will go 
to Washington. My own request was first class. I asked, well, if I 
am going to be inconvenienced, to go first class, and they did. They 
paid my airline ticket, ABC, first class. I came to Washington and I 
testified for about 3 hours in there — not testified, excuse me. I was 
on television with them for about 3 hours. 

Senator Kerry. A form of testifying. 

Mr. Rodriguez. And I think that 

Senator Kerry. That’s longer than Ramon Milian Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, nothing was aired. It was strictly in the 
studio. 

Senator Kerry. Let me come back 

Mr. Rodriguez. The one thing, Senator, I think is important is 
that the story that they were going to print they didn’t because I 
am sure that they thought there was no truth to it, and this sup- 
posed to be astonishing story on it, it was completely cancelled. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ascertain now, I want to be very 
clear on this because as you know, you have come here and sworn 
an oath, and you are telling me the truth, and I have no reason to 
doubt you are not. I just want to be certain of it so that that record 
is clear here as we proceed, and hopefully we don’t have to go on. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You never sat with any pilots who told you about 
narcotics or whatever or talked about it with you. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, not at all. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Now, what about Ramon Medina, also known as Luis Posada? Do 
you know him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How do you know him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think we run into each other in Fort Benning, 
GA, when he was a second lieutenant. We were all commissioned 
by President Kennedy in 1963 as officers from the brigade. I don’t 
think I had a friendship with him, but I would say that I probably 
saw him because there was 200 and — I thought it was 202. I just 
run today in here with an officer who was a lieutenant then at the 
time, and he told me it was 207 officers. And he was one of them. 
So, I probably ran into him at that point in time. 

Then after that I never saw him again until 1985 when a friend 
of mine asked me if I could help him in getting him a place to stay 
after, what, you know, he was running from Venezuela. I checked 
the facts, and as I recall correctly, he had never been convicted of 
anything during that time at all. He spent about 10 — well, less 
than 10 years in prison in Venezuela, and I believe it was a person- 
al situation between him and former President Carlos Andres- 
Perez, who had a lot of influence in there at the time. As a matter 
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of fact, once or twice he had been exonerated, and he still was in 
jail in there. 

Senator Kerry. Let me see if we can 

Mr. Rodriguez. Let me — I was responsible to bring him in where 
he came. I was the only person responsible there for him to be 
there. I think it was a very 

Senator Kerry. Come to where, to El Salvador? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. So, he worked with you in El Salvador. 

Mr. Rodriguez. He worked with nobody from the Salvadoran 
Government or the resupply operation knew who he was. I was the 
one who knew, and I take full responsibility of that, Senator. 

And Oliver North didn’t know anything about who he was or 
anybody in his resupply operation. I was the only one who knew 
that, because I helped him, I stand for it. I haven’t seen him now 
for a long time. But I was and I am the only one responsible for 
him to be there. 

Senator Kerry. Was he your deputy there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was not a situation of a deputy. I tried to help 
him and to get him something to do in there. 

Senator Kerry. But he was working for you. 

Mr. Rodriguez. So, he was working in the resupply operation, 
sort of the one who took care of the vehicles and resupplied the 
houses and everything. And I say again, I was the only one who 
knew that, nobody else, and I take full responsibility for it. 

Senator Kerry. What about Joe Fernandez, also known as 
Thomas Castillo? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. What about him? How did you know him? When 
did you meet him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Actually, the first time I ever met him was back 
in 1973, when I left Argentina on a tour and he was my contact, 
and he was in Uruguay. I never saw him again, and I really didn’t 
have any relationship with him in all of this period, all of this 
time. 

Senator Kerry. Did you see him in 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. 1985? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You never had contact with him at all in Central 
America? 

Mr. Rodriguez. There were some telephone calls, and I think it’s 
not appropriate to say here. I have told the Iran-Contra people and 
I consider him a very honorable individual. 

I only met him once, at that point in time. Of course, I learned 
later on that he was probably involved in that effort. But I had no 
connection with him directly at all. 

Senator Kerry. You say you consider him a very honorable 
person. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, when I talked to him and the people who 
knew him, he knew an officer who had served with him in the 
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police for a long time in the Miami area very many years ago. And 
at the time he told me he was a very honorable individual. 

Senator Kerry. You know he’s under indictment now for lying? 

Mr. Rodriguez. A lot of people are under indictment now, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Kerry. For lying? 

Mr. Rodriguez. For different reasons. 

Senator McConnell. A lot of them have been before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Senator Kerry. What about Mr. Richard Brennecke? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Never ever heard of him in my life or had any 
contact with him in any way or form. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. William Northrup? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was a name that Mr. Snepp asked me over 
the telephone when I was down there. And no, sir, I don’t even 
know who he is. 

Senator Kerry. You never met him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

The first time I ever heard his name was when I talked to Mr. 
Snepp from ABC and he asked me if I knew the individual, and I 
said not at all. And in fact, the first time he talked to me about 
some kind of Israeli network that I never heard of in my life. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Peshak Ben Or? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Never heard of him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. In the committee here. 

Senator Kerry. Only through that, but you never met him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You’ve never seen him, don’t know him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You put him in front of me, I wouldn’t know 
what he looked like. 

Senator Kerry. And Mike Herrare? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I saw him on television where they 
showed him in back of Noriega, and that’s the extent that I have 
ever seen the guy. 

Senator Kerry. Have you ever met him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Have you ever talked to him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. No telephone, nothing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Now, I appreciate your answering all of these. It just clears up a 
lot of stuff and helps us just go through the background investiga- 
tive stuff, and it is helpful. It is tedious, but it is helpful. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. Senator, as I told you, and I want to 
make one thing very clear in this testimony I have done before. Ev- 
erything that I have done in my life, I stand for it. 

I will not take the fifth amendment ever, because I would be 
lying, because I don’t believe that anything that I have done in my 
life would incriminate me of anything. If in the process of helping 
this country and what I believe for I have violated any law of the 
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United States, please bring it to the attention of the Justice De- 
partment. I will pay for it. 

I’m very proud, Senator, because I do not regret anything that I 
have done in my entire life. 

Senator Kerry. Well, nobody’s challenging you. I’m just saying 
we’re trying to go through the process so that we can, as I say, as- 
certain fairly what has happened here. 

Mr. Rodriguez. There are so many allegations, Senator. It does 
affect me in that I am concerned, because on television every so 
often, and you know, people come to me and say, what did you do 
with the $10 million? That is not a joke to me. 

That’s a very serious allegations, and I want that thing to be 
very much clear, Senator. I think that somebody, whoever has lied 
here, should be indicted and should have additional years in jail. 

If Mr. Milian Rodriguez lied, he should know that he’s going to 
get additional years in jail and not a pardon or a reduction of sen- 
tence. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Rodriguez, we’ve said that since day one. 

Senator McConnell. If I may interject, I don’t think Senator 
Kerry has operated in bad faith at all, but I think what’s happened 
as a result of the sequence by which we have had witnesses before 
this committee, we have left dangling accusations by convicted 
felons against law-abiding citizens for entirely too long. 

And I cancelled my plane for tonight and I intend to be here 
until you finish, because I think you have a right to be heard. I 
think it’s long overdue, and I think that it’s really tragic that you 
were not able to tell your side of the story more quickly, because 
it’s got to be painful for any of these law-abiding witnesses to see 
these unsubstantiated claims by convicted felons and then not have 
an opportunity in a timely way to respond to them. 

That’s one of the problems and one of the reasons the chairman 
and I have had some problems off and on. But in any event, I for 
one am prepared to sit here until you’re through, no matter how 
late that is. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just say, I appreciate your comment 
about good faith, Senator, I really do. But I want to reiterate again, 
this committee never put any testimony about Mr. Rodriguez in 
public. 

And we’re going out of order here in the process to accommodate 
you. But Ramon Rodriguez, Raul Diaz, nobody has come before this 
committee and testified about your engagements in public. 

And I hope some day, maybe someone will say that it was good 
judgment by the chairman to close the doors and keep the tran- 
script secret, because I’ve done that. And you know, I understand 
that it’s unfair until anything is proven, and I understand your 
anger about it. 

But I’m not going to have this committee become the scapegoat 
for whatever has happened to people. These allegations have been 
running around for 3 and 4 years. And this committee has tried 
very hard to sort them out. 

We tried to get this investigated 2 years ago. I sent every allega- 
tion to the Justice Department, and nothing happened. 
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I wrote the U.S. attorney and talked to the U.S. attorney in Flor- 
ida and said, you should investigate this, call a grand jury. Nothing 
happened. 

Now finally 2Vz years later, something is happening. This Sena- 
tor has tried to do nothing but get to the truth here. I’m just trying 
to ask basic questions which will help us sort it out. 

And as I said to you earlier, Mr. Rodriguez, I believe what you 
said, and I want to make that very clear. 

Now let me just keep going a little bit here, if I can. I want to 
try and finish this up. You wrote a proposal, this is the TTF pro- 
posal. You wrote that in 1982; is that correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I think it was March 1982. 

Senator Kerry. And that’s when you suggested this counterin- 
surgency effort; accurate? 

In fact, incidentally, I think if you can tighten up your answers a 
little bit in this and sort of answer the questions directly, we can 
proceed a lot faster and hopefully get finished here sooner, which 
will not be long, I think. 

But you wrote the special counterinsurgency operation to be acti- 
vated in the Salvadoran war? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, it was to be activated in Central America 
per se. At that point in time, I didn’t envision only that specific 
area. It was to be a regional concept that could be used for Guate- 
mala, who had an insurgency, Honduras if it developed one. It has 
had one on and off. 

As a matter of fact, I want to clarify, Senator. In that context, in 
that thing that I wrote, there were circles. There were circles be- 
cause at that time there were no gunships in Central America at 
all. So, I envisioned using the old B-26 plane because we had 
Cubans, veterans 

Senator Kerry. I read the proposal, I read every word of it. 

Mr. Rodriguez. A lot of people have publicized this, Senator, 
that there were targets considered inside Nicaragua, which is abso- 
lutely false. Those circles meant the action of radius for the air- 
craft. 

I’d like to take the opportunity now in public to explain that. 

Senator Kerry. The reason I’m putting my hand up is that 
really you’re talking about things that I don’t think most people 
know anything about or have paid any attention to. I think you’re 
very sensitive to them, but I’ve never even heard about this target- 
ing Nicaragua, and it’s certainly not the interest of what we’re 
looking into here. 

Just if you can try to keep yourself limited here, I think it’ll be a 
lot easier. 

Was there a specific reason that you wrote the proposal? Did you 
do it just spontaneously, or did somebody ask you to write it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I did it spontaneously, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And you did it based on what, your feelings? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Based on my experience in Central America, 
based on having lost my country to communism. I wanted to stop 
communism’s spread in Central America. 

Senator Kerry. Nobody asked you to write it, then? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you consult with anybody before writing it? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Did I what? 

Senator Kerry. Consult? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I consulted with several Cubans, the people that 
were the pilots of the B-26’s that were going to be originally the 
covering gunships 

Senator Kerry. Did you consult with any people in Washington? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, not specifically when I wrote it. Later on I 
tried to talk to everybody, to get everybody on board to support it. 

Senator Kerry. After it was written? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Not while you were writing it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. And where did you write it? Where were you 
when you wrote it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think I wrote it in Miami. 

Senator Kerry. What did you do with it after you wrote it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, I even took it to Honduras. I even have a 
letter from General Alvarez, who presented it to the — on my own. 

Senator Kerry. Do you remember when you did that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, Senator. I think it was in — I can show you a 
copy of this letter that he got from the chief of the air force back in 
1983, I think it was. He supported the program, but he thought 
that the B-26’s were very old aircraft and it would be very difficult 
to maintain. But then nothing happened afterward. 

Senator Kerry. Did you go to Honduras in 1983 with this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think so. 

Senator Kerry. Did you go to any other countries in 1983 with 
the program? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. I think that’s when I told you that I was 
invited by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Salvador to go down 
there at the time. 

Senator Kerry. And any other country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I have traveled through all of those coun- 
tries. 

Senator Kerry. In 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. With the exception of Nicaragua. 

Senator Kerry. In 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. How many times would you say you went out of 
the country to Central America in 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know, Senator. But I gave copies of my 
passport to the Iran-Contra Committee. If you want a copy, I will 
provide it for you. That will tell you how many times. I cannot re- 
member. 

Senator Kerry. I was just asking if you knew on the record. But 
we can obviously get that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Many times. That I can provide you. I will make 
a copy. 

Senator Kerry. When did you first give this proposal to Don 
Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think I showed it to him or gave it to him, I 
think it was in 1983. As a matter of fact, it was wrongly reported 
that I gave it to him and Senator Stone at the same time. I had 
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lunch with Senator Stone and a local from Central America, and it 
was on my own that I got that contact, not through Don Gregg, 
and I showed Senator Stone my concept and gave him a copy of the 
paper, and then gave another copy to Don. 

And later on, actually when I saw it on the news 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Don to go over it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. I think he knew the concept. He was the 
boss in Vietnam when we implemented. 

Senator Kerry. But in 1983, when you were trying to give it to 
them 

Mr. Rodriguez. I showed it to him and gave him a copy of it. It 
was as I had given it to a lot of people. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet with him, do you remem- 
ber? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet with him, do you recall? 

Mr. Rodriguez. With Don? In the White House, and there would 
be a record of it at the entrance. You can probably check for the 
exact date. 

Senator Kerry. How many times did you meet with him on that 
particular issue? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, I really don’t know exactly how many 
times I stopped by there. But I think if you check the records at 
the White House, you can have it very accurate, because you have 
to check through a computer every time you go in or out of the 
White House. 

Senator Kerry. Did you tell him at that time about your efforts 
to try to market it in Central America previously and what you’d 
been doing? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Market it? 

Senator Kerry. To try to get people interested in it in Central 
America; did you tell him about it then? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I’m sure I commented, but it was a long time 
ago. I would be speculating if I tried to give you specifics. 

Senator Kerry. Now, who paid for those trips to Honduras, El 
Salvador, and so forth, in 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. No country paid for it. I had friends of 
my own who provided me airline tickets to go back and forth from 
Miami, Cubans that believe in the same thing that I believe. 

I explained it to them and they provided my tickets. And other 
times I paid out of my own. 

Senator Kerry. Did you consult with anyone in the Government 
before or after those trips? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What do you mean? No, as far as consulting, no, 
sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you brief any people before or after those 
trips? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I probably talked to people about it. 

Senator Kerry. Do you recall who? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Government 

Mr. Rodriguez. You’re talking about 1983, 1984. 

Senator Kerry. 1983, 1984. 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I talked to everybody about the concept. I was 
trying to — I think I talked to everybody that I could. 

Senator Kerry. Did you make contact with any of the Contra 
leaders during those trips, that period of time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It had nothing to do with this, no. 

Senator Kerry. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It had nothing to do with any of this. 

Senator Kerry. In 1983 and 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. I had contact with them. It’s two sepa- 
rate things. You have a business here which is A and you have a 
business here which is B, which they are two separate situations. 

Senator Kerry. All I’m trying to determine is during 1983 and 
1984, did you make contact with Contra leaders at that time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, I had contact with them, all along. 

Senator Kerry. All through that period? 

Mr. Rodriguez. As a matter of fact, we brought some wounded 
people into Miami for free treatment that were paralyzed. One had 
a bullet in his head. And I worked on trying to get humanitarian 
aid to them, to be operated for free in Miami. 

Senator Kerry. And during the trips in 1983 and 1984, you saw 
them down there, too; correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. When I was trying to introduce this it 
was a separate type of situation, if I recall. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t recall meeting on the same trips at 
the same time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I might have done it, Senator. I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with that. If I had gone there 

Senator Kerry. No, I’m not suggesting there is. 

Mr. Rodriguez [continuing], I might have. 

Senator Kerry. I’m just trying to 

Mr. Rodriguez. I might have. I’m just telling you that I don’t 
have the exact recollection of it, because it happened a long time 
ago. 

Senator Kerry. Now, according to the Vice President’s office, on 
November 3, 1983 you met with Mr. Gregg to discuss the general 
situation in Central America. You’d just returned from a trip to 
the area; correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Uh-hmm. 

Senator Kerry. Who paid for that trip? 

Mr. Rodriguez. One of my Cuban friends. 

Senator Kerry. And the purpose of that trip was what? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, I was in Miami. I was trying to do as 
much as I could as an individual to help these people in Central 
America. And every time I had a chance I tried to go down there to 
help these people, like this medical situation, on my own, and then 
in trying to introduce this concept, which was very frustrating, 
trying to go back and forth and not getting support. 

Senator Kerry. How were you able to help them on your own in 
the medical situation down there? What were you able to do? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We had a friend in Miami who had a hospital, 
and a very close friend of mine knew the manager of that hospital. 
And he made arrangements so that they could be treated there for 
free as a humanitarian case, and then they did that. 
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I think you would have done the same thing if you had seen 
those people, the way they were. 

Senator Kerry. I think we should be doing it now all across the 
board. But let me just — we should be doing a lot more. 

Let me just say that — did you meet with any arms dealers during 
that period of time in 1983-84 down there? 

Mr. Rodriguez. 1983-84, I had a friend, for example, at that 
point in time from before, like Mr. Martin, that I knew him. But I 
didn’t make any deal with him. 

Senator Kerry. Is this Martin of the — which Martin? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Ron Martin. 

Senator Kerry. Ron Martin? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Of Martin and McCoy? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Of the so-called arms supermarket? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The so-called arms supermarket; that’s correct. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. We were friends. I used to probably see him 
once in a while in Miami. 

Senator Kerry. Did you know about the arms supermarket? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Everybody knew about the arms supermarket. 

Senator Kerry. What did you know about that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That they had an investment in there, in Cen- 
tral America. 

Senator Kerry. In Panama? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I didn’t know it was Panama. I thought it 
was in Honduras. 

Senator Kerry. In Honduras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Uh-hmm. 

Senator Kerry. You knew the arms were going to 

Mr. Rodriguez. I didn’t know any of those details, Senator. I 
knew that he was an arms dealer, he was a friend of mine, and he 
had an investment in there. 

Senator Kerry. And you didn’t know that the arms were going 
to help the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, I had nothing to do with that. 

Senator Kerry. No, I know you didn’t. But you’re a passionate 
Contra supporter. You’re going down there to help them with med- 
ical needs. And you didn’t even know that they were going? You 
didn’t hear? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I probably heard about it, but I didn’t participate 
in any transactions at all with him in there. 

Senator Kerry. No, I didn’t ask you that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, but I’m answering that because I think 
you’re driving to that. 

Senator Kerry. No, no, I’m not driving at that. I just wanted to 
know whether or not 

Mr. Rodriguez. OK. Then I heard about it, like a lot of people 
did that were down there. But I had no connection whatsoever in 
that type of an operation. You can ask Mr. Martin, and I think 
your counsel have been to see him about four times, so he will be 
able to tell you. 
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Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Don Gregg before you went 
on that trip, the 1983, October-November trip? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, I have no — I don’t have my passport 
here. I don’t have the records. If you give me a date when I met 
with him according to the White House records, I can check and I 
can tell you if I met with him or not. 

I’d be speculating. You know, in a long span I made a lot of trips, 
and it is impossible for me to be able to tell you point blank yes, I 
did, or I did not. I would be lying if I tell you that I know or be 
accurate about it in answering your question. 

Senator Kerry. I’m just wondering whether you had a memory. 
You said you didn’t meet with him very often. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I met with him often. Whenever I came to 
Washington, I went and saw him and I’d say hello, like I did a lot 
of people. 

As a matter of fact, I have met a lot of Members of Congress 
which happens to be Democrats. And I wouldn’t name them here. I 
don’t think they would appreciate it if I named their names here. 
But I met a lot of Democrat Congressmen here, Senator, friends. 
But I will not say. I don’t think it’s fair to mention them. They 
would not look very good about it. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever meet with Saul Eisenberg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. With who? 

Senator Kerry. Saul Eisenberg, an arms dealer in Panama? 

Mr. Rodriguez. There was one instance that I went over, for ex- 
ample, with Frank Snepp from ABC — I think it was in 1984 — that 
Mr. Martin asked me if I knew anybody who had a 155 artillery 
piece. And I had a friend from Austria who knew, I think the guy’s 
name was, Eisenberger or something of that sort, that represented 
Noricom. 

And they had, I think, a business deal. They were trying to sell 
some 155 artillery pieces in Colombia, I think it was. And I called 
this friend of mine. I got the information to him. They had this 
type of piece that the Colombian Government were interested in. 

And I think we flew in Mr. Martin’s Learjet to Colombia. I went 
along on the flight. They made the presentation, and nothing came 
out of that. 

As a matter of fact, very interesting, Senator, I talked about that 
with Mr. Snepp from ABC and he called me after that. I told him: 

Look, friend, I really do not conceive of myself as being an arms dealer in that 
situation. It's the same thing as if you would call me and tell me, now that you 
know me, that you wanted to buy a newspaper like La Nacion in Argentina. 

And I will take you there, because we are friends, and introduce you to the 
people, through a general that knows the owner of the newspaper. And whether you 
close a deal or not, that’s your problem. 

I never asked for a fee. I didn’t consider myself to be involved in 
that specific deal, and that was the extent of it. 

Senator Kerry. Now, with respect to the 1983-84 trips, during 
those years did you meet, in addition to Gregg, did you meet with 
Dan Murphy at all? 

Mr. Rodriguez. With who? 

Senator Kerry. Daniel Murphy? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I told you I never met him. The only 
time I saw him was sitting here, by the back. 
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Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Bud MacFarlane? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Oliver North? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What year? 

Senator Kerry. 1983, 1984. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, 1983 I did not. I met him, as I said on De- 
cember 20, 1984. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Dewey Clar ridge? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Allen Fiers? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I met with him later on one time in Central 
America, when he went down there representing, I think it was, 
the humanitarian situation there, when they had the $27 million. 

Senator Kerry. But you never met with him here? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I didn’t know him from here at all. I met 
him there only once. 

Senator Kerry. Never in Washington. 

What about Bill Casey? Did you meet with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir, I never met him. 

Senator Kerry. Now, the April 1984 trip to Panama 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I was never in Panama in 1984, Senator. 
When I was in Panama was, as I said, to visit General Gorman in 
February 1985, and it was between February 13 and 15. But I was 
never in Panama <MD we went over that a little while ago. 

Senator Kerry. I apologize. I just — OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, one thing you’re going to find with me: 
When you ask me a question, I will tell you the truth. And if for 
any reason I don’t want to tell you, I will tell you: Senator, I will 
not discuss that. 

But I will not lie to you, and I would not lie to any committee at 
all, because it is the way I am. 

Senator Kerry. I have no reason to say otherwise, Mr. Rodri- 
guez, nor have I, nor am I about to. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Great, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. I’m just asking questions. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I commend you for it. 

Senator Kerry. Now, you say Cuban friends paid for these trips. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. Who were the friends who paid for them? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think I want to mention their names. I 
don’t think they’d like their names to be mentioned. If you want it 
in private, I’ll tell you who they are, but I don’t think they’d want 
word to come out that they were giving me airline tickets to go 
back and forth to Central America. 

Senator Kerry. I would like to have their names, but if you 
agree to give them to us in private that would be fine. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will, no problem. I don’t see any problem with 
that. 

I don’t think they would be upset by you knowing it, but I just 
don’t want to mention the names publicly. 

[Pause.] 

Senator Kerry. When was the first interest that you expressed 
to Don Gregg about going down to El Salvador to implement your 
plan? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. When you mention El Salvador, I think we’re 
talking in terms of Central America. When I created the plan in 
1983 it was not El Salvador. It was just a regional concept, like I 
said before. So, I really cannot give you an exact date. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have any sense of when you went to Don 
Gregg 

Mr. Rodriguez. In 1983 

Senator Kerry [continuing]. And said, “I want to go to El Salva- 
dor, here’s the plan”? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Originally, it was a regional concept, as I envi- 
sioned it. And I wrote it in 1982, but I think I showed it to him or 
gave it to him in 1983. 

Senator Kerry. So, in 1983 you first expressed your desire to Don 
Gregg to go down there; is that right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not only to Don Gregg, to a lot of people. 

Senator Kerry. To a lot of people? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Including some Congressmen. 

Senator Kerry. Did you talk to some Congressmen in 1983 also? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. I think I mentioned to one of them the 
plan, and I don’t think it’s appropriate to mention his name. He’s a 
Democrat. 

Senator Kerry. That's fine. 

And this is 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think so. 

Senator Kerry. You wrote it in 1982? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I think I wrote it in 1982. 

Senator Kerry. And you first sought out Don Gregg in 1982 or 
1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have to talk to him and ask him, because I 
really don’t recall whether it was 1982 or 1983. 

Senator Kerry. You don’t remember? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. One of the two? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It could be 1982 or 1983. 

Senator Kerry. Did you give him a memorandum regarding that 
plan, or did you talk to him verbally about it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t recall writing a memorandum. I think 
the plan was self-explanatory. 

I think it was very explanatory when you read it. I mean, I am 
not 

Senator Kerry. When did you give Gregg the written plan, I 
guess? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was in 1983. I said probably in 1983. 

Senator Kerry. And how long was it before Gregg responded to 
you on it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think it was a matter of responding to 
me, Senator. I think I just gave it to him and continued to try, as I 
said, when I first went down there was arranged not by anybody 
up here but by the local individual in El Salvador. 

Senator Kerry. And during the 1983-84 period that you were 
going down there, you had already given that plan to Gregg and 
pressed for its acceptance? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. I think I gave it to him in 1983, like I said. It is 
impossible to have a complete recollection of everything and every 
place that I have been. 

To be very accurate, if I am going to tell you something, it might 
be inaccurate. 

Senator Kerry. The plan was written in March 1982? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. And that is because I went to see it recent- 
ly. I did not have the exact recollection of when it was. I had a 
copy, the original copy is at my home. I looked at it and it is actu- 
ally this thick because it had the dossier of all the Cuban pilots, 
which I don’t think it as given to him or anybody. I think I kept 
that one. 

It was thicker than the one I have been shown. It had the cre- 
dentials of all the Cuban pilots that were involved or volunteered 
to go into these operations. 

Senator Kerry. Now, on January 22, 1985, you met with the Vice 
President, according to his records, to inform him 

Mr. Rodriguez. According to mine too. 

Senator Kerry. To inform him about your desire to work in El 
Salvador? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It wasn’t like that, Senator. I had an interest of 
meeting the Vice President, just to say hello to him. Not specifical- 
ly I went before him with anything, I just wanted to say hello. I 
don’t think it was even raised during the meeting because he was 
just going to bring me in to say hello and leave. 

And as I testified before, Senator, we stayed a little longer be- 
cause there was a program on television that morning where his 
children were on television. I think it was Good Morning, America 
or something. 

And the program was coming on so we sat with him and didn’t 
say a word. He was looking at it, and I showed him an album of my 
stay in Vietnam and the capture of Che Guevera, et cetera, and 
that was the extent of it. And I think I probably mentioned that I 
wanted to go down there. 

If I give you exactly that I did tell him, you know, I would be 
speculating. I would assume that I probably mentioned it to him. 

Senator Kerry. Do you recall when you made the request, when 
you learned that you were going to be able to meet with the Vice 
President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I don’t recall. Maybe a day before. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ask for the meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. It was not a meeting. It’s like, I say, you 
know, you’re always, I’d like some day to meet the Vice President, 
have the opportunity to say hello to him and that’s how it was ar- 
ranged. 

Senator Kerry. Did Gregg call you then to set up the meeting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I think I called him. 

Senator Kerry. When did you call him? Did the meeting happen 
right after you called him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, I cannot recall exactly how it came 
about. I just know that I met with him that morning very briefly, 
and stayed longer. 

Senator Kerry. Was this the first time you had ever met the 
Vice President? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. First time you ever met the Vice President of 
the United States? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And you don’t remember if you’d been trying to 
get the meeting for a long time or a short time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was not a meeting. Like I said it was just to 
say hello. 

Senator Kerry. Were you excited? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It’s like I didn’t go to a meeting to talk to him, I 
just said when there’s a chance I’d like to say hello to the Vice 
President. 

Senator Kerry. Do you have any idea then why his diary shows 
that the purpose of the meeting was to inform the Vice President 
that you wanted to work in El Salvador against the insurgency? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Whose diary? 

Senator Kerry. That is the Vice President’s chronology. The pur- 
pose of the meeting “to inform the Vice President that Mr. Rodri- 
guez wanted to work in El Salvador against the insurgency.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, Don knew for a long time I wanted to do 
that. If he wrote that it was his prerogative. I asked him that I 
wanted to say hello to the Vice President only. If he wrote that, it 
was within his right to do that, Senator. 

He probably felt that way, and he knew I was interested, that 
my concept would be very helpful in Central America, I think it is 
commendable that the Vice President of the United States would 
take the time to support a concept which is very much against the 
insurgency, Communist insurgency in Central America. 

But at that point in time I said I wanted to say hello to him. 
That’s my recollection. If I asked specifically I wanted to brief him 
on it, I might have done it. But it being a long time I don’t recall. 

To be very honest with you, what type of a specific that I will 
give you would be a matter of speculation on my part. I don’t want 
to do that. 

Senator Kerry. What did you talk about with the Vice Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I said, we spent 10 minutes or whatever looking 
at the television program. I showed him my album, what I did in 
Vietnam, which has my helicopter concept, sort of in photographs. 

And I talked to him, I guess mostly, he was most interested when 
I talked to him about the Che Guevera situation when we were 
able to capture him in 1967. I pretty well had talked to him about I 
was going to go to Central America, was trying to go to Central 
America, to help the Central American countries against the Com- 
munist insurgency. It’s as simple as that. 

Senator Kerry. You mean you told him you wanted to go work 
with the Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. The Contras had nothing to do with it, Sena- 
tor. We’re talking about the helicopter concept, not the Contras. I 
didn’t mention the Contras at all. I have gone on record that I 
have never told the Vice President of the United States anything 
about the Contras, and I didn’t. 

Senator Kerry. Why wouldn’t you? Why didn’t you want to do 
that? 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Why should I tell him, to start with? When I 
went to see the Vice President to say hello, in the short time that 
we have on May 1. I didn’t think of it. But he was not involved to 
start with. I have been told in the past by Colonel North not to 
mention anything to the proposal on the second floor where that 
happens to be where the Vice President was, so I never mentioned 
it to him. That we went over and over again in the Iran-Contra 
Committee, and I told them, and it is the truth, and I stand behind 
that, and I told also the independent counsel the same thing and 
I’ll tell you today, and I’ll tell everybody, because it is the truth. 

Senator Kerry. In the course of the conversation, did he ask you 
what you’re doing now? What do you do now? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It was a very short time. 

Senator Kerry. He didn’t say what are you doing now? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He was interested in looking at the album, the 
helicopter concept, and he was very interested when I talked to 
him about the Che Guevera operation. 

Senator Kerry. He looked at the album, he learned the history 
of what you did with Che Guevera 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. And I left. 

Senator Kerry. He learned about your helicopter operation. 

Mr. Rodriguez. And I left. 

Senator Kerry. He never turned to you and said, “Well, what 
are you doing now?” 

Mr. Rodriguez. Trying to get to Central America to implement 
the helicopter concept. I mean, you’re trying to build something 
into this. 

Senator Kerry. No, no, no. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I’m trying to see you as an objective man, Sena- 
tor. But it looks to me that you are trying to get me to say some- 
thing that didn’t happen. 

I am telling you the truth, it is my recollection. I believe it to be 
extremely accurate. And then the other thing would be a specula- 
tion on my part. I don’t think it’s fair for me to speculate on some- 
thing of that that has become very much a political issue now. 

Senator Kerry. I do not want any speculation. All I am trying to 
do 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, great. Then don’t ask me again because I 
already told everything that I knew about that. 

Senator Kerry. I am just trying to 

Mr. Rodriguez. That has been the extent of it. I cannot tell you 
more. I would have to lie to you if I have to tell you something else 
about that. 

Senator Kerry. Well, you know, we do not want you to do that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I won’t lie to you. So, I cannot speculate 
any more about it. 

Senator Kerry. I am not asking for speculation. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I am not. 

Senator Kerry. I am just trying to test 

Mr. Rodriguez. You’re trying to tell me why, I didn’t thought 
about it, I didn’t tell him, I wish I had. Maybe we would not have 
this today. He’s an honest man, he would have said that I told him, 
and then it will have been over a long time ago. I did not tell him, 
and that’s it. It’s the truth. 
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Senator Kerry. Fine. I understand. I am just trying to find, you 
know, sometimes when people are relating a conversation they do 
not remember every part of a conversation or sometimes their 
memory gets jogged or 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, I have gone over this many times with 
the Iran-Contra Committee. I have gone over this many times in 
public hearings, with the independent counsel, so my recollection is 
very, very clear on this, because it is not the first time. 

I am telling you to the best of my ability the truth about those 
meeting with the Vice President, I stand for it and I don’t think, 
after all of the time I have to go through this with many Congress 
and many committees that my recollection would be incorrect. 

It’s very, very accurate. And I never told the Vice President of 
the United States anything about the Contra resupply operation. 

Senator Kerry. Did you tell him anything about the Contras, 
period? Not the resupply, just the Contras? Did the Contras 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I was telling you he was very interested 
in Che Guevera and there were people who can verify it. 

Senator Kerry. Here it is 1988, he is more, OK, I will accept 
that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It is the truth. 

Senator Kerry. No, it is fine. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Don’t expect something different. 

Senator Kerry. OK. I just want to keep trying to plow through a 
few of these questions without getting diverted. We do not have 
very much longer here. 

There was a letter, I need to get a copy of that to him because I 
want to find out if you know who the author of this letter is. 
There’s a letter here to Lt. Col. Oliver North. You may know who 
this is, I do not know offhand, and so I wanted to ask you. 

January 27, 1985, a letter to Colonel North. “Ollie, Felix Rodri- 
guez, and I had a discussion and came up with several things that 
would prove to be helpful and necessary.” And then they go 
through a list 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, yes, Senator, I went over that. That’s the 
one, the meeting that I told you I didn’t know that he was in con- 
tact with Oliver North. That’s the meeting that I had with Rob 
Owens at the Marriott. 

Senator Kerry. Rob Owen is the author of that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think so. I think so. That’s the one that I told 
you about 

Senator Kerry. That’s the one where there’s a postscript. 

Mr. Rodriguez. The one I told you I recommended lie detector 
tests and communications and a few things to him. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ask, yes, there is a communication, 
command, and control location. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. Absolutely. 

Senator Kerry. And then there is a postscript 

Mr. Rodriguez. That was the only time I talked to him during 
that time, and I think I saw Rob Owen again once in Central 
America. 

Senator Kerry. The postscript says, “Posey is sending four 
people to help with training. They are supposed to leave on Tues- 
day.” 
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And then another postscript, P.P.S., “Posey has nine more people 
visiting in Tallahassee and he has people trying to find some equip- 
ment to send down.” 

So Rob Owen, is that 

Mr. Rodriguez. We never discussed Posey. It’s the first time I 
heard about Posey, and I have never met Mr. Posey. And if he put 
that as postscript, it had nothing to do with my conversation with 
him at all. 

Senator Kerry. Did you talk about supporting the Contras with 
Rob Owen in January 1985? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, when you’re talking in the context that 
I recommended at the meeting that was arranged between him and 
myself, and I just recommended to him and I went over with him 
what I just told you, about the communication, and I recommended 
about the lie detector test because I have seen those problems down 
there. 

And I think I was told, I don't recall correctly. He was sort of an 
advisor or something to Calero. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let me get the “Yes” or “No.” Did you 
have a conversation about contra supply with Rob Owen in 1985? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not a Contra supply, sir. No. The only thing I 
talked to him exactly what it is what I just told you, and I told you 
before this. 

Senator Kerry. Were you working with Rob Owen? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. Never. Not that it would be detrimental. 
I think he’s a great man. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you have this conversation with Rob 
Owen? 

Mr. Rodriguez. At the Marriott. I told you we had a luncheon at 
the Marriott, if I recall correctly, in the Key Bridge Marriott. 

And the next time I ever saw him again was in Central America, 
and that was the extent of it, I would say, unfortunately, because 
he is a very, very nice guy because I saw him testify and have a lot 
of respect for him. 

But I only met him twice, and that was the extent of my rela- 
tionship with him. 

Senator Kerry. Now, do you remember a letter that came, and 
again the reason I am asking some of these things, you may have 
answered them to another committee or something, but there are 
different aspects of this that this committee has been through, and 
I just want them for our record, on our record, as we go along here. 

On U.S. military group stationery, El Salvador, dated February 
1, 1985, there is a letter, subject: Felix Rodriguez, through DCM, 
that is the mission chief, to Ambassador Pickering. 

And it says, “per your guidance, attached is a draft backchannel 
to General Gorman on our ‘no pay mercenary.’ ” 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have no idea about that memorandum, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Kerry. You have no idea why you would be referred to 
as a “no pay mercenary”? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The first time I went down there in 1980 

Senator Kerry. And signed by Steele, Colonel Steele. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know how that got in there, because I’ll 
tell you one thing, Senator, when I went down there the first time 
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was, like I said, when I went through Panama in there, in General 
Gorman’s plane, and that was in February 13 or 15, 1985. I didn’t 
know Steele at that time, so I had no idea 

Senator Kerry. So, you had no idea, your testimony to this com- 
mittee is that you have no idea why Steele would be referring to 
you as a “no pay mercenary”? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. I have no personal knowledge at all 
about that. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with General Blandon here in this 
country? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s the General I was referring to, the week 
before I met with the Air Force General. 

Senator Kerry. And when did you meet with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I guess it was about 10 days before I met with 
General Bustillo, and it was at the Crystal Marriott, if I recall cor- 
rectly, for lunch. And I showed him also my album about my con- 
cept. 

Senator Kerry. This is the period you met with General Bustillo 
during the same period? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, it was 

Senator Kerry. He met with a lot of people here in Washington. 
Correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. He was not in Washington at that point in 
time. General Blandon was here in Washington. As a matter of 
fact, if I recall correctly, after the meeting with General Blandon, I 
flew into Miami and I came back for the meeting with General 
Bustillo. He was not in town at that point in time. But he came 
shortly after that, maybe a week or 10 days after that. 

Senator Kerry. What is the date that you met with — this is the 
period of time when you went to the CIA. Isn’t that correct? This is 
January 1985 or not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have been several times in there. When I went 
to the CIA specifically, when I passed the information about Milian 
Rodriguez on January 23, 1985. 

Senator Kerry. What was the date that you met with the Vice 
President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. February 22, the day before. 

Senator Kerry. The day before? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was staying with a friend. 

Senator Kerry. What was the date you met with Milian Rodri- 
guez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think, well, I told you, on February 18. 

Senator Kerry. January 20? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. February 20 is when I passed the informa- 
tion on to the FBI. On February 23 was the CIA, on February 20 
was the FBI, on February 18 I met with Milian Rodriguez. 

Senator Kerry. So, on February 18 you meet with Milian Rodri- 
guez, on February 20 you passed it to the FBI 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right. 

Senator Kerry. February 23 you passed it to the CIA. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Correct. 
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Senator Kerry. And on February 22 you met with the Vice 
President? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Now, what was the substance of what you passed 
to the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The same thing that I passed basically to the 
FBI. What Milian Rodriguez passed to me, that he wanted to work 
or try to make kind of an arrangement because he didn’t want to 
go to jail, and he was under indictment at the time. He wanted to 
talk to somebody in the Government that he could negotiate the 
deal. 

And I passed that on to the agency and I passed it on to the FBI. 
I don’t think the FBI would touch it because as I understood later 
on 

Senator Kerry. What does the CIA have to do with that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The CIA have a narcotics section, and he was 
talking about possible involvement of General Noriega in a foreign 
country, so it is the jurisdiction of the CIA being outside the coun- 
try. 

So, I thought it was of interest of them to hear about this if they 
wanted to follow up. 

Senator Kerry. And did he not set forth a deal at the time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Did he not set forth a deal? What was the deal 
that he set forth? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. I was just passing him, I didn’t have time to 
talk to him. I did it at the insistence of Mr. Diaz, and I just was, 
my role was to pass the information to those two agencies, and if 
they wanted to have any dealing with them I gave them Raul 
Diaz’s number so they would call him. 

Senator Kerry. But did you not tell the CIA that he had offered 
to funnel money to the resistance? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. Because that was a brush commentary he 
made to me. It was not the essence of the conversation, as I recall. 
Maybe I did. I cannot recall exactly everything that I pass on be- 
cause I didn’t give that much attention to it. 

Senator Kerry. Well, did you or did you not pass that informa- 
tion on? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I hope that you could have checked with the 
Bureau and the FBI and have their notes. 

Senator Kerry. Well, I am interested in what 

Mr. Rodriguez. Because what I did is I passed it on verbally and 
I didn’t make any notes of that. So, I have no idea exactly, I told 
you what I talked to him, and then I passed the essence of my con- 
versation with him to both bureaus. I don’t know exactly what all 
the details I passed to them or not. 

Senator Kerry. I am just trying to ask you what you told them 
or what your memory is that you told them. 

Mr. Rodriguez. If it is my memory now I probably would tell 
you. Senator, I did not tell them about it because it was a brush 
thing that he mentioned in the conversation. It was not the essence 
of the conversation. 
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He probably was telling that to me because Raul Diaz was prob- 
ably telling him that I was a strong supporter of the Nicaraguan 
freedom fighter, and he sort of made a pitch on that end. 

But I didn’t believe it was the essence of the conversation. Or 
what he actually wanted to do. He wanted to talk to a higher au- 
thority, and that is what I provided. And that was the extent of my 
connection with him. 

I think a couple of times Mr. Diaz called me before I left for Cen- 
tral America and asked me how did it go? And I just passed the 
information to him and that was it. I passed it on and if they were 
interested they will contact him directly. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just ascertain here the gist of what he 
told you in terms of the deal that he offered you, that is Milian 
Rodriguez. 

He said to you, he mentioned to you, knowing of your interest 
and support in Nicaragua, he said that 

Mr. Rodriguez. Who chose that testimony, now, Senator? 

Senator Kerry. No, I am saying, when you met with Milian Ro- 
driguez — 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. With Raul Diaz 

Mr. Rodriguez. But you are reading this from what testimony? 

Senator Kerry. I am just reading notes here. 

Mr. Rodriguez. OK. 

Senator Kerry. When Milian Rodriguez went to that meeting 
with you in Miami, he offered you a deal; right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, he didn’t offer me a deal. 

Senator Kerry. Well, he offered you a deal in the sense that he 
said 

Mr. Rodriguez. He wanted to get a deal for himself. 

Senator Kerry. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Mr. Rodriguez. What he said was, I would like to do this, and I 
want to pass this information. I didn’t like him, the way he por- 
trayed himself or 

Senator Kerry. I understand. No, I understand that. I am just 
trying to 

Mr. Rodriguez. But you see, the thing about, I want to 

Senator Kerry. Let me finish the question. 

Mr. Rodriguez. This thing about the Contra that he mentioned 
was in a very brush-type of context. It was not the essence of the 
meeting. 

The whole thing was trying to discuss what he had done, the con- 
nection he had, what he could provide, and it was not that long 
either. So, that’s what I passed on, because it came up in these 
hearings about the $10 million. 

Otherwise, if somebody had told me before all of this thing had 
come up in the hearings about did he offer anything about the 
Contra, I probably would have said “No,” because I had very little 
recollection of it. 

I have a vague recollection of that because it was given a very 
light context. And I acknowledge it, because I have nothing to hide. 
And I say, I just recall that, and I will go along that indeed he said 
that because I have a very brush recollection of it. 
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I cannot speculate more because I recall very little from that 
part of it. But I said, could he have said that? It could be a proba- 
bility. 

Senator Kerry. Let me just refresh your recollection then for a 
minute. 

In your testimony to us originally in closed session you said, 
“knowing of my interest and support to Nicaragua, that if this 
thing was set up he would work it out that he could funnel money 
from that operation to the Nicaraguan freedom fighters.” 

Mr. Rodriguez. Through Raul Diaz. He was the one who men- 
tioned, probably to him, that I was interested, because I never 
knew the guy before in my life. 

Senator Kerry. But all I am trying to establish is that that is 
what he said to you he could do. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Somewhere along the line of our conversation, I 
have a recollection that he mentioned that. I think that that is as 
much as I can go. 

Senator Kerry. Did you report that to the CIA? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s what I think that, I don’t think so. Be- 
cause it was not that important at that point in time. I saw the 
individual as somebody who was trying to cut a deal, and the only 
thing I did is pass the information on. 

Senator Kerry. You did not 

Mr. Rodriguez. You see, the main thing, Senator, I heard him, 
because I think it could be of interest to the agency. I would not 
consider taking from him or from anybody else a penny from 
drugs. 

So, I had no reason to pass that on to the CIA or anybody. Be- 
cause I personally would not consider accepting one penny from a 
drug dealer or from drug laundering, at all. So, that’s why prob- 
ably I didn’t mention it to them. 

Senator Kerry. OK. Let me just ask you, with respect to General 
Noriega, you mentioned General Noriega and what he said about 
Noriega and the drug trafficking to the CIA; correct? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And that is, what, 1983? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I think I mentioned that to them, because 
it’s part of the essence of what he told me. If it was true, some of 
what he said, it should be important, you should follow up the $375 
million that he has in assets in Florida and try to recover it for the 
U.S. Government, if it is true. 

Senator Kerry. Did you report to anybody else the conversation 
or the approach by Milian to you besides the FBI and reported to 
CIA? Anybody else? Did you tell Don Gregg? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Is there anyone else you think you might have 
reported that to? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Right off my memory right now I don’t recall. 
Actually, he mentioned he did not want to negotiate with local 
agencies, neither the DEA nor the FBI locally. That was his — and 
that’s why he asked me to go and try to put it to the Agency or 
whatever outside. But I would not take a consideration from a guy 
like him and immediately pass it to an agent in Miami. 

Senator Kerry. Was your job at Ilopango risky at all? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 
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Senator Kerry. Was your job at Ilopango airbase, did that in- 
volve any risk? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In my concept I flew the missions. 

Senator Kerry. You were flying the helicopter missions? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I still am. 

Senator Kerry. Out of Ilopango? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. As part of the TTF concept? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How many other people were flying? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Local pilots. 

Senator Kerry. About how many others? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, the whole air force. 

Senator Kerry. Are you flying the OV or the OH? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, the OH. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. The OH-6. Well, it’s not the OH-6 any more. 
That was the old version from Vietnam, the Hughes 500. It is now 
the model D and model E that we have now. 

Senator Kerry. But you still fly the Hughes still? 

Mr. Rodriguez. The Hughes 500. 

Senator Kerry. It is a nice aircraft; is it not? 

Mr. Rodriguez. And now I am also flying the Huey, and I also 
fly a lot of medivac missions for all of those soldiers that get 
wounded by mines and helping them tremendously. And I hope, 
Senator, taking the opportunity here, that the military aid to El 
Salvador is not cut. I think it’s vital to Central America. 

I think if you want to see it I can show you some films which 
show the Salvadoran soldiers dying in Central America and wound- 
ed fighting a war that hopefully the United States will not have to 
fight. And I think it’s very important that the military aid to El 
Salvador be maintained or increased, if we want stability in Cen- 
tral America. 

I have seen it. I have lived with them. I am very sensitive to 
what I see every day in there, and what those land mines does to 
the soldier. I think it’s very important that the Congress under- 
stand the importance of Central America and the importance of El 
Salvador to the national security of the United States, that they 
are not abandoned and that their military aid should be increased. 

And somebody should go down there, not on a 1- or 2-day tour, 
stay a little bit longer, to really understand the reality and the in- 
filtration of the Communists in there, because, like I say, when I 
showed the flag, it wasn’t prepared. I captured that flag. The 
troops captured and gave it to me, with the hammer and sickle. 
They don’t hide that they are Communist. They are very open 
about it, Senator, and they hate the United States. 

Even their comic strips from the guerrilla show rockets from the 
Soviet Union coming into United States, and ,f you want to see 
that I can show it to you, because I brought one of those books with 
me. I think it’s very important that this doesn’t become a political 
issue in Washington, and the Central American countries be sup- 
ported against the Communist expansionism in there, and we will 
not have the need of American troops in Central America. 

I think it’s very, very important, and if you have the chance, 
Senator, especially you, to go down there because sometimes you 
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have been very critical of those places there. I think the sincerity 
you are showing today here, if you go there and you saw what is 
going on in Salvador, you will support increase of military aid to 
Central America. It is very important, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Felix, you know — wait a minute. I have always 
supported the aid to El Salvador, voted for it every time. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, they are trying to cut it now, Senator, and 
it is important that it’s not cut. On the contrary, it should be in- 
creased. To stop it, will roll back all the gain that we have done in 
the last few years with the concept and with all the other oper- 
ations, and with the blood of the Salvadoran soldiers. 

Senator McConnell. Well, what we have right next door, of 
course, as recently as last week with the expelling of the American 
Ambassador and the suspension of La Prensa, the closing of the 
Catholic radio station, I think we have had a hard time, have we 
not, Mr. Rodriguez, getting the message of the threat in Central 
America. I know you were talking about El Salvador, but right 
next door we have got it demonstrated time and time again. 

I do not know how long it takes the Congress to wake up to what 
the threat is right there. Hopefully we will revisit the question of 
Contra aid. It seems to me the facts demonstrate once again that 
we were right all along. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. How do you feel about the fact that General Nor- 
iega was supplying the Salvadoran rebels, the very people you are 
fighting? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That he was supplying? 

Senator Kerry. Supplying them. General Noriega was supplying 
them. 

Mr. Rodriguez. How do you know that, Senator? 

Senator Kerry. You did not know that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. 

Senator Kerry. You have never heard that? You have never 
learned that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I have heard lately on the news they have 
come out that Noriega have done a lot of things with a lot of 
people. He’s a very versatile individual. 

Senator McConnell. We heard that in these hearing this week. 
He seems to not have a deep philosophical base, I think it is safe to 
say. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, if you like and you want to go to El Sal- 
vador when I am there, I would like to give you a tour. 

Senator Kerry. Will I be safe? 

Mr. Rodriguez. And show you things that maybe you don’t see 
when you go there with a lot of people. 

Senator Kerry. Will you protect me, Felix? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will show you the real war in El Salvador, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Kerry. Will you be my personal bodyguard? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Will you be my personal protection and body- 
guard? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will do it, sir. I think your help in this would 
be important. 
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Senator Kerry. Can I fly the helicopter? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely, I’ll let you fly the 500. 

Senator McConnell. Felix, if you can turn Senator Kerry 
around on Contra aid, you are a better man than anybody else 
here. That would be tremendous. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will try, Senator. 

Senator McConnell. And when you get through in El Salvador, 
we will send him over to Nicaragua. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will try. 

Senator Kerry. Felix, a few more questions and then we will 
wrap it up here. 

Did you ever meet Mario Delamico? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet him? Who is he? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You know, he’s a business partner of Mr. 
Martin. 

Senator Kerry. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, I met him in Miami once a long time ago. I 
think it was in 1980. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever do any business with him? Did you 
ever have any business with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Business, no, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Were you involved with him, working with him 
on any of the 

Mr. Rodriguez. We worked together at one point in time in the 
1980’s in Guatemala, which I would rather not discuss here. I say 
that very frankly. 

Senator Kerry. With respect to Central America, did you do any 
work with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Businesswise, no, sir, not at all. 

Senator Kerry. Any other work with him with respect to the 
Contras? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Or El Salvador? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think one time — let me get this recollection 
correct. There was one time when we sent a humanitarian aid 
plane to Honduras, that he was at that end when the plane ar- 
rived. I think he helped in making some arrangements also to get 
the — but he had nothing to do with the content of it. It was from a 
collection of equipment in Miami. 

Senator Kerry. And when was that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, I think it was in 1984, Senator. I think it 
was in 1984. It was a collection of equipment by the brigades and 
the Miami people. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have any dealings with him after that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, when — can you repeat that again? 

Senator Kerry. Did you have any dealings with him after that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. Business, not at all. 

Senator Kerry. Not just business, but any of the Central Amer- 
ica business with Delamico — any arms, any kinds of supplies? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. We had nothing to do with the Contra at all. 
I mentioned to you we had a relationship in Guatemala, and I 
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would rather not discuss that here. It had nothing to do whatsoever 
with that. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever learn that he was involved with 
narcotics? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You never did hear that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Did you ever meet with him in Guatemala? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was telling you. 

Senator Kerry. Oh, that was the Guatemala meeting. I am sorry. 
I apologize. I thought you said in Honduras. 

Did you discuss any of the current operations that you were in- 
volved in with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think he knew, because he used to visit the 
place where I was, where he had his own relationship in there, 
which I don’t like — see, I don’t like to talk about people publicly 
because of what happened to me. If you want me to tell you pri- 
vately, I’ll tell you, but it’s got nothing to do with our operation at 
all. 

He got his own contact and he visited the place and I saw him 
two or three times in Salvador. 

Senator Kerry. Did you discuss any of your Salvadoran oper- 
ations with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. He knew about the helicopter operation. I flew 
him even once, if I recall correctly, to San Miguel the day before 
the attack to the Third Brigade. But he didn’t stay in the Third 
Brigade, somewhere else. 

Senator Kerry. Do you consider him to be an honest person? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Senator, when somebody has helped me, as he 
did, for example, when my mother died. She had cancer. I took her 
to Guatemala, and he provided a vehicle for her and he paid for 
my mother’s hotel. I will not tell anything bad about somebody 
who helped my mother. If you want some other question about 
him, you can ask somebody else, but not Felix Rodriguez. 

Senator Kerry. And he would not have any reason to lie about 
you, then, would he? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Sir? 

Senator Kerry. Would he have any reason to lie about you? 

Mr. Rodriguez. You should get this opinion from many people 
about him. I would rather not discuss it. I saved his life once and I 
just will not discuss anything about him. If you want to talk about 
him, talk to somebody else, not to me, sir. 

Senator Kerry. OK. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It’s up to you to make that decision. 

Senator Kerry. Did you meet with Nicaraguan refugees in Gua- 
temala at any time? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We had one time, if I recall correctly, when we 
took the congressman from South America and I actually borrowed 
a Mitsubishi plane from Mr. Martin and we flew into Guatemala 
with Mr. Calero, and he gave a press conference there. 

Senator Kerry. With Adolfo Calero? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, sir. That was the only time that I recall in 
there. 
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Senator Kerry. When was that, Felix? When would that have 
been? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think it was in 1984. 

Senator Kerry. You had occasion to make a private trip with 
Calero also in his plane, did you not, somewhere — to Panama or 
something? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. I never went to Panama. I went with him 
once to Venezuela. 

Senator Kerry. Venezuela? What was the occasion of that trip? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In trying to get some support from there. I know 
some people in there. 

Senator Kerry. When was that? 

Mr. Rodriguez. It probably was 1984 also. 

Senator Kerry. 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know exactly the date. I don’t remember 
now. 

Senator Kerry. Did you go at that time to 

Mr. Rodriguez. As a matter of fact, it was in the newspaper 
there that he met with the political power in there. We made that 
one trip to Venezuela. 

Senator Kerry. Did you also go to Guatemala and 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, that was two different trips. 

Senator Kerry. Oh, it was a different trip. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Two different trips. 

Senator Kerry. So, you went to Venezuela with him once in a 
plane? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. We went commercially. We met there, or 
something like that. 

Senator Kerry. And then the other time, the private plane time, 
was the Mitsubishi? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And that’s the time you went to El Salvador? 

Mr. Rodriguez. When we went to Guatemala together. And then 
I continued with the congressman to show him different places in 
Central America, and that was a South American congressman. I’d 
rather not mention his name. He’s prominent. 

Senator Kerry. This is 1979 and 1981, is it not, that you met 
with the refugees in Guatemala? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, no. What refugees in Guatemala? 

Senator Kerry. In 1984? 

Mr. Rodriguez. What refugees are you talking? I haven’t said 
that I met with refugees in Guatemala. I don’t recall meeting with 
refugees in Guatemala. 

Senator Kerry. At any time? Ever? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, that I recall. 

Senator Kerry. What about in 1979 and 1981? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. Meeting with refugees in Guatemala? No, 
sir. 

Senator Kerry. How about Nicaraguan refugees? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. 

Senator Kerry. Never? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I don’t think so. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, I haven’t. The only time I went there was with Calero in that 
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time, and we flew together and we brought this congressman along 
with us, and that was it. 

Senator Kerry. Did you have any discussions about either of 
those trips, the 1984 trip to Guatemala with Calero, did you have 
any discussions about that with anyone in the U.S. Government? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. No one? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not that I recall, not at all. 

Senator Kerry. At some point did you ask Oliver North to expe- 
dite $80,000 to you in late January 1985? 

Mr. Rodriguez. $80,000? No. I think I saw some kind of a paper 
that ABC showed me from his notes. 

Senator Kerry. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think I saw something to that effect from ABC. 
They showed me or give me a copy from North’s notes. 

Senator Kerry. And it does not mean anything to you, you are 
saying? You have no recollection of $80,000 and Jorge Mas? 

Mr. Rodriguez. $80,000? 

Senator Kerry. Yes. 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, sir. 

Senator Kerry. You and I both know Jorge Mas. 

Mr. Rodriguez. $80,000, no. 

Senator Kerry. How much? A different sum of money? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I had a discussion with him, if I recall, at one 
point in time about $50,000 that I had requested and nothing came 
out of that. Whatever it was, I was the only one responsible for it, 
and he had nothing to do with it, or anybody else. 

Senator Kerry. Who? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Colonel North. 

Senator Kerry. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Colonel North. It is something that I would 
rather not discuss. I don’t think it’s relevant. Nothing ever hap- 
pened out of it. As frank as I have been with you, I would rather 
not discuss that. 

Senator Kerry. Well, this is from Oliver North’s notes; right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I understand. I saw that. It was nothing of 
any relevance. 

Senator Kerry. Well, is it not relevant if Oliver North is ship- 
ping money to Felix Rodriguez? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. It was a different type of situation that I 
would rather not go into details. If he wants to talk about it, that’s 
up to him. 

Senator Kerry. Well, he does not want to talk about anything. 
We all know that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, on this specific situation, I can tell you it is 
not relevant, but I will rather not talk about it either. 

Senator Kerry. But you are aware of a certain significant 
amount of money, $50,000, $80,000? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I was not. There was never $80,000. 

Senator Kerry. $50,000. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think it was $50,000. 

Senator Kerry. Well, the entry in the notebook says, in Oliver 
North’s handwriting: “Felix Rodriguez — expedite $80,000.” 
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Mr. Rodriguez. Not $80,000. 

Senator Kerry. That is what his note says. Now maybe it is 
$50,000 written badly and does not come out. 

Then there is another notebook entry — this is in 1985, in Febru- 
ary — do you know somebody Domingo? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I have known several Domingoes. 

Senator Kerry. What about I.R. Domingo? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t know an I.R. Domingo. 

Senator Kerry. You do not know what that means. I beg your 
pardon? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I don’t know any I.R. Domingo. 

Senator Kerry. The second notebook entry on February 4, 1985, 
says: “Felix Rodriguez, still have not gotten dollars from Jorge 
Mas.” What would that be? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will not discuss that, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Are you refusing to answer the question, Felix? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I don’t think it’s relevant. 

Senator Kerry. Well, the relevancy issue is for us to decide. 

Mr. Rodriguez. It would create speculation, whatever it is, and I 
will not talk about it. 

Senator Kerry. Well, it is not speculation. It is just a question, 
straightforward. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, I’m telling you straightforward, as I tell 
you before, you know, I will not talk about that. 

Senator Kerry. Will you tell us in a closed session? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, I don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. You will not tell us in a closed session? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. Rodriguez, you have sworn to come 
here and tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Rodriguez. And I am, sir. 

Senator Kerry. Well, you are not, because you are not answering 
my question. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That would be a speculation about it, and that’s 
why I will not talk about it. 

Senator Kerry. Well, why would it be a speculation? Do you 
know about it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. See, you don’t know what the situation is. 

Senator Kerry. No, I do not, and I am asking you, what is it? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will not discuss it, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Well, Mr. Rodriguez, you really do not have the 
right to refuse to answer a question unless you take the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Rodriguez. But I do not take the fifth amendment, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. And I am asking you to answer the question, 
what is the meaning of this $50,000, Felix Rodriguez, in Oliver 
North’s notebook? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Ask Oliver North, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Well, on that note we are going to suspend. You 
are not excused as a witness. It may be that we will have to have 
you back or discuss where we will proceed with respect to this issue 
and some of the remaining questions that exist. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That’s fine, Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Earlier today we discussed the question of 
having a closed session with Sarkis Soghenalian, but it became 
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clear in a brief conversation afterward that that was not necessary 
because the information we already had. So, at this point in time 
there will not be a closed session with Sarkis Soghenalian and we 
are complete with respect to that. 

Mr. Rodriguez, did you once work for Sarkis Soghenalian? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We had a relationship. Of course I saw him out 
there and I haven’t seen him for 10 years. I went to say hello to 
him. 

Senator Kerry. But you did work with him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. We had a relationship that we worked, yes. 

Senator Kerry. Did you work for him? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, we considered it a friendship relationship 
the way he told me after I met him, and he probably told your 
committee about it. 

You see, Senator, we are going into something that I have been — 
and that’s why I want to mention this — I have been, since I was 18 
years old defending this country 

Senator Kerry. I understand, Mr. Rodriguez. Let me just say 
that, Mr. Rodriguez, this hearing — Mr. Rodriguez, I am sorry. If 
you want to answer questions, that is fine. This is no time for 
speeches now. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I told my relationship with Mr. Soghenalian to 
the Iran-Contra Committee. I told them to the independent counsel, 
and they choose not to bring it up because they didn’t see that it 
was relevant. 

Senator Kerry. I understand that. Well, it is relevant to what 
this committee is doing, and we will be the judges of relevancy. 
That is just the prerogative that we have. 

So, we will try to continue this. I hope we can resolve this ques- 
tion nonconfrontationally. I would like to try to. 

Mr. Rodriguez. All right. 

Senator Kerry. I am sorry that you choose not to answer the 
questions, but on that note I think it is very late. There is territory 
yet to cover. So, I think we will stand adjourned until the next set 
of hearings which we have scheduled. 

Senator McConnell. Scheduled for when, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Kerry. I am not sure we have them scheduled yet? Ap- 
parently the Foreign Relations Committee has given us tentative 
dates. 

Senator McConnell. What are the tentative dates, for the 
record? 

Senator Kerry. What are the tentative dates, for the record — 
July 27 and 28 and August 4 and 5. 

Senator McConnell. The July 27 and 28 and August 4 and 5. 

Senator Kerry. Tentative. Now that is depending on we are 
having some complications with some of the witnesses’ schedules 
and availability, which is part of the problem that we have had. 

Senator McConnell. But it is safe to assume that no hearings 
would occur before the July 27? 

Senator Kerry. No hearings will possibly occur before that. 

We stand adjourned until that point in time. 

[Whereupon, at 6:55 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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Prepared Statement of Mr. Biamby 

From the time of Haitian independence in 1804, United States foreign policy 
toward Haiti has been a failure. During most of the 19th century, the United States, 
offended at the idea of an independent black republic, even refused to recognize 
Haiti’s existence. When in 195 the United States became active in Haitian political 
affairs, it did so by sending in Marines to occupy the country. This action was 
prompted by American business interests and by the threat of German imperialism 
in the region, although the United States justified the occupation as a means of re- 
storing order to a country in political and economic turmoil. 

During its 20-year occupation of Haiti, the United States did manage to restore 
order to the country, but at the expense of several thousand Haitian lives. As part 
of this process, an effective centralized government was created in Haiti, one sup- 
ported by a strong national guard. Many of the officers of this guard received — and 
continue to receive — training in the United States. However, because the United 
States has made only minimal efforts to establish the sorts of democratic institu- 
tions that would make Haitian leadership answerable to the will of the Haitian 
people, a type of government resulted from the occupation that lent itself easily to 
corruption and to the exploitation of those it claimed to govern. 

When Francois Duvalier assumed power in 1957, he took full advantage of the 
state apparatus the United States had created. By claiming to be a bulwark against 
communism in the Caribbean, Duvalier managed to limit U.S. opposition to his dic- 
tatorial rule and to retain U.S. aid. To consolidate his power, Duvalier found it nec- 
essary to keep the military in check. He accomplished this by reorganizing and par- 
tially decentralizing the military as well as by creating his own loyal volunteer 
army, the notorious tonton macoute. The macoute became a predatory force upon 
the Haitian countryside, making its livelihood through bribery, extortion, and other 
state-sanctioned criminal activities. 

In 1985, after 30 years of Duvalier-family rule, the Haitian people finally took to 
the streets and forced Jean-Claude Duvalier to flee the country. The people had no 
weapons, but they hoped that the military would support them in their struggle 
against the Duvalier family and the tonton macoute. Not that the military was 
touched by the corruption that characterized the Duvalier era. Officials in the mili- 
tary had been close advisors to Francois and Jean-Claude Duvalier and had shared 
with them much of the wealth acquired at the expense of the Haitian people. How- 
ever, the people of Haiti, who had suffered greatly under the tonton macoute, 
looked upon the military as the lesser of two evils and as an ally against the rival 
macoutes. 

As his last official act before leaving Haiti, Jean-Claude Duvalier created a Na- 
tional Governing Council — CNG — presided over by Lt. Gen. Henry Namphy. At 
first, some foreign observers thought that the military-dominated CNG might elimi- 
nate the dreaded macoute and restore democracy to Haiti. But this was not to 
happen. Instead, the military leadership took the path of least resistance, simply 
stepping into the gap created by Duvalier’s departure, joining forces with the tonton 
macoute, and resuming the old pattern of exploitation and terror. Indeed, the mili- 
tary sabotaged the very democratic elections of its leaders and promised to support. 
Voters were murdered at the polls by military assassins and the CNG canceled the 
election and staged a phony one in which a puppet government under Leslie Mani- 
gat was established. Finally, dispensing with Manigat and with all pretense of 
democratic process, Namphy resumed the leadership of Haiti, declaring that his 
people were not yet ready for democracy. 

Throughout the CNG and post-CNG period, the United States Government failed 
to respond appropriately to events in Haiti and failed to support those popular lead- 
ers and political parties in Haiti that sought to bring genuine democracy to their 
country. At the very least the United States could have offered education and tech- 
nical assistance to these parties. In its failure, the United States Government con- 
veyed to the military leadership of Haiti the certainty that it could act as it pleased 
and be answerable to no one, not to the Haitian people, not to the United States 
Government, and not to world opinion. The result is a country ruled by a mafia- 
style organization that sustains itself by preying upon its own people and, through 
its involvement in the Colombian drug trade, also upon the people of the United 
States. Both through its actions and inactions, the United States Government has 
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created a Frankenstein monster in Haiti. And as we know, it is the nature of such 
monsters to turn against their creators. 

For years the leaders of Haiti and their agents have lived as parasites off the Hai- 
tian people, either taking from them directly or siphoning off foreign aid. The drug 
trade is a relatively new venture for government officials beginning in the early 
1980's with such men as Jean-Claude’s father-in-law, Ernest Bennett, and the ma- 
coute leader, Lyonel Wooley. The crackdown by U.S. officials on Colombian drug 
traffickers led them to search for alternative routes for transporting drugs to the 
United States. In Haiti, greedy and corrupt government officials put an entire coun- 
try at their disposal. Until Duvalier’s departure, however, the United States Gov- 
ernment either did not recognize or refused to acknowledge Haiti's involvement in 
the drug trade. The Haitian Government employed first-rate public relations firms 
who made it quire clear to United States officials that Haiti was a staunch ally in 
the fight against communism. Opposition leaders who decried against the criminal 
activities of Haitian officials were, in turn, branded as Communists, and their accu- 
sations were dismissed as politically motivated. Since Duvalier’s departure, however, 
United States officials have publicly acknowledged Haiti’s involvement in drug traf- 
ficking — or, at least, the involvement of one Haitian military officer — but this 
action is as much prompted by events in the United States — particularly by the re- 
alization that we are losing the war against drugs — as by anything that is happen- 
ing in Haiti. 

Of course, as the Haitian military leadership becomes more blatant in its demon- 
strations of power, its role in the drug trade will also increase and become more 
obvious. In fact, Haiti may well be on the way to becoming a haven for drug traf- 
fickers and dealers, terrorists, as well as international fugitives. Evidence of change 
in Haiti includes not only recent political events but also the increased presence in 
Haiti of Colombian drug traffickers who are settling and establishing businesses 
there that serve as fronts for their illicit operations. Further evidence is provided by 
the many Haitians, young and old, of all socioeconomic classes who are becoming 
dependent upon cocaine. Indeed, Haiti is one of the cheapest places in the world to 
purchase this drug. 

Colombian drug dealers use small planes, freighters, and pleasure boats to trans- 
port drugs to Haiti. Drugs are unloaded in Haiti until arrangements are made for 
further shipment to the United States, although, as indicated, a portion of the co- 
caine is consumed locally. Among the Haitian military officers involved in this 
trade are Col. Jean-Claude Paul, Gen. Williams Regala — once a member of the CNG 
and now a cabinet minister under Namphy — Col. Acedius S. Louis, Gen. Gregoire 
Figaro, Col. Hyppolies Gambetta, Col. Bordes Achilles, Col. Prospere Avril — who is 
said to have engineered Namphy ’s return to power, Maj. Jean-Robert Figaro, Maj. 
Joseph Dominique Baguidy, and Maj. Rosny Casimir. Others like Namphy who may 
not be directly involved in drug trafficking, receiving payoffs from those who are. 
Given the involvement of these military officers in drug trafficking, it is under- 
standable that they would actively oppose any effort to establish a democratically 
elected government in Haiti. Indeed, most of the political events in Haiti following 
Duvalier’s departure in one way of another stem from the efforts of these men to 
retain power and with it the lucrative drug trade. Thus, political events in Haiti 
have profound repercussions in the United States. 

Drugs from Haiti enter the United States by boat and plane. Bennett’s passenger 
airlines, Haiti Air, was once a major carrier of Colombian cocaine. Once drugs 
arrive in the United States, contact persons, such as Lyonel Wooley, who keeps a 
residence in Miami, deliver them to dealers. Some of these dealers have also become 
active in south Florida’s Haitian community. Whereas until several years ago the 
Creole language did not even have a term for cocaine, there are nowadays crack 
houses throughout Haitian neighborhoods. Even Haitian schoolchildren have easy 
access to these drugs. 

Efforts by United States officials to end Haiti’s involvement in the drug trade 
have been unsuccessful. After Duvalier's departure, the DEA set up an office in 
Haiti. However, the office employs paid informants who are themselves either active 
drug dealers or double agents working for the Haitian military. Haitian Govern- 
ment officials have also ordered occasional drug busts to appease DEA agents. But 
these busts are relatively minor. Only a small portion of the cocaine recovered in 
these operations is actually destroyed. Officials usually manage to keep most of it 
themselves, in this way both deceiving DEA agents and doublecrossing their Colom- 
bian partners. In general, the DEA’s presence in Haiti has made little impact upon 
the Haitian drug trade. Nor have local law enforcement agencies in south Florida 
been any more successful in stemming this trade. Handicapped by a shortage of 
qualified personnel and equipment, these agencies do not function effectively. 
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In order to fight the Haitian drug trade, United States officials must recognize 
that the Haitian Government itself is implicated in this trade — implicated so deeply, 
in fact, that the trade will only end with the removal of this government. Of course, 
enlarging the DEA presence in Haiti and providing additional personnel and equip- 
ment to law enforcement agencies in south Florida will at least partially address 
the problem. In the context of considering how best to allocate its scarce human and 
other resources, the United States Government must also decide what its priorities 
are — stopping the flow of drugs from Haiti or stopping the flow of refugees escaping 
intolerable political and economic conditions in their homeland. My belief is that 
drugs, not refugees, represent the greater threat to the integrity of the United 
States and that the men and vessels used to interdict these refugees should be more 
appropriately diverted to the interdiction of drug traffickers. 

Ultimately, the United States Government will have to deal with the Haitian 
drug trade at its source: The dozen or so military officers who monopolize the trade 
and control the country. In doing so, United States officials must develop a more 
sophisticated understanding of political processes in Haiti than they have exhibited 
in the past. Not every person or political party in Haiti that opposes the govern- 
ment or seeks its collapse is Communist inspired. There are forces at work for de- 
mocracy in Haiti, even forces within the military itself. Before the Haitian Govern- 
ment fully consolidates its position of power, the United States must act. It can do 
so in part by identifying popular leaders and political leaders in Haiti that are dedi- 
cated to democratic reform and by supporting them in their efforts to create a new 
government in Haiti. Presently, there are four major political parties in Haiti that 
have popular support and that oppose the Haitian Government. The United States 
should offer them funds and technical assistance and help them to create viable or- 
ganizations that can withstand whatever repressive measures the Namphy govern- 
ment takes against them. 

Also, by consulting popular Haitian leaders, both in Haiti and among Haitians in 
this country, United States officials can determine where the divisions within the 
Haitian military lie and how best to use these to promote democratic reform. (Few 
of the military leaders who control the drug trade command great loyalty from 
their troops. For the most part they command only the loyalty that their drug 
money can buy.) I am told that some lesser officials within the military are, in fact, 
honest men who would readily support democratic reform given the right opportuni- 
ty. Some effort should be made to relocate, consult, and eventually support such 
men in order for the United States to implement an enlightened and workable for- 
eign policy toward Haiti. Nor should United States officials rule out eventually 
lending their support to those persons and groups in Haiti who in the name of de- 
mocracy advocate the violent overthrow of the Haitian Government. After all, there 
is precedent for democratic revolution even in U.S. history. 

While supporting democratic forces in Haiti, the United States Government 
should also intensify its investigations of the Haitian drug trade in order to identify 
beyond any doubt the drug traffickers in Haiti, their methods of operation, and 
their contacts in the United States. Those involved in the trade should not be al- 
lowed to move freely between Haiti and the United States or to maintain residences 
in this country. Once United States officials are satisfied in their knowledge that 
the highest officials in Haiti are deeply involved in the drug trade, the United 
States Government must take a firm stand against them and against the govern- 
ment they represent. United States Representatives and Senators must support and 
even strengthen the resolutions presently under consideration in the House and 
Senate calling for stiff economic and political sanctions against the Haitian Govern- 
ment. United States officials must stop the flow of weapons from this country to 
Haiti (some of which are purchased by Haitian Government agents with money 
made in the drug trade), and they must also attempt to discourage other countries, 
such as Israel, from selling arms to the Haitian Government. Only by acting firmly 
and consistently in its dealing with Haiti and its military leaders can the United 
States hope to establish a secure and effective foreign policy that is at the same 
time practical and moral and that will command the respect of other countries. 

Finally, I would like to make a plea on behalf of the Haitian community in the 
United States. Drug consumption has only recently become a problem in this popu- 
lation, especially among the youth. Parents of schoolchildren, not knowing how to 
react to such an unprecedented situation, stand helplessly by or react inappropriate- 
ly, and the problem intensifies. A broad, culturally sensitive campaign of education 
might still turn many of these young people around before it is too late and also 
teach parents how to react to drug consumption by their children. Federal authori- 
ties should provide the funding and other resources necessary to initiate such a 
campaign. The Haitian community will thank them for it. 
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Prepared Statement of Richard Holwill 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Senate Subcommittee on Narcotics 
and Terrorism, ladies, and gentlemen: 

Thank you for this opportunity to discuss the issue of narcotics as it relates to 
Haiti. Indeed, narcotics trafficking and narcotics-related corruption are serious and 
growing problems throughout the Caribbean region, and Haiti is no exception. 

By geography and circumstance, Haiti is particularly susceptible to narcotics traf- 
ficking and its inherent corruption. Haiti is strategically located at the midpoint of 
the Caribbean, between South America and the Florida Peninsula. It is ideally lo- 
cated to be a transit-refueling stop for traffickers. The country has 1,500 kilometers 
of essentially unpoliced shoreline marked by innumerable coves and inlets. Much of 
its mountainous terrain is nearly inaccessible by road, but open through either ex- 
isting airstrips or open places which can be used as landing strips for small aircraft. 

The problem of countering the flow of narcotics further is exacerbated by Haiti’s 
extreme poverty. With an average per capita income of $379, Haiti is the poorest 
country in this hemisphere and one of the poorest in the world. 

Given the daily struggle of most Haitians just to survive, the lure of narcotics 
money is potentially irresistible. A prominent Haitian recently pointed out to me 
that an offer of $10,000 — by traffickers’ standards a paltry sum — would be more 
than most Haitians could save through a lifetime of hard labor. Bluntly put, the 
temptations for bribery and corruption are prevalent and the expectations of eco- 
nomic and social development few, under even ideal circumstances. And we all 
know that such circumstances hardly exist in today’s Haiti. 

Related to Haiti’s pervasive and grinding poverty is the government’s lack of re- 
sources effectively to deal with narcotics trafficking and its pernicious aspects. 

Although reliable statistics are not available, Haitian officials share the percep- 
tion of a growing, domestic problem of substance abuse. If patterns elsewhere are 
repeated, this will give early rise to an upswing in violent crime. 

Building on historically corrupt authority structures, narcotics traffickers have 
made inroads in both civilian and military circles. The inaccessibility of many areas 
within the country to which I referred earlier, coupled with inadequate communica- 
tions facilities seriously complicate control or investigation of local officials’ activi- 
ties. It is our current assessment that narcotics corruption is not institutional but 
instead is limited to individuals. Even so, affiliation with key institutions such as 
the army or the government tends to buffer corrupt individuals from investigation 
or prosecution by a feeble police and judiciary. 

The most apparent instance of this phenomenon is the case of Col. Jean Claude 
Paul. Although under United States indictment on narcotics’ charges and despite 
some obvious embarrassment to Haiti’s military rulers stemming from his open defi- 
ance of General Namphy’s orders transferring him, Paul continues to command the 
powerful Dessalines barracks in Port au Prince. The government’s inaction against 
Paul brings into question both its will and ability effectively to deal with narcotics’ 
related corruption at high levels. 

Despite these negative factors and considerations, our own interests make it im- 
perative that we seek out those Haitian officials with whom we can work on narcot- 
ics issues. We have had some limited success in encouraging cooperation and in 
strengthening Haiti’s antinarcotics capabilities. I should add, however, that we have 
yet to make major demands of these officials. Only last year, we opened a DEA 
office in our Embassy in Port au Prince. Thereafter, the Ministry of Defense estab- 
lished, with DEA support, a Center for Information and Coordination at Port au 
Prince airport. The CIC, modeled on the successful Dominican Joint Information Co- 
ordination Center (JICC), is manned 24 hours a day by Haitian military and civilian 
personnel. The CIC’s information is fully and immediately shared with DEA. Since 
its opening, the CIC has developed information which has led to several significant 
cocaine and marijuana seizures. 

More can and should be done. The harsh socioeconomic realities of Haiti necessi- 
tate a long-term approach to that country’s narcotics problem. For the near to 
medium term, allocation of resources to the CIC should enhance and strengthen 
those elements within the Haitian Government which seem dedicated to counter 
narcotics trafficking. However, the problem is growing and it is apparent that we 
cannot ignore the problem in Haiti. That government must take on a more active 
role. How effective its efforts and institutions will become is yet to be determined. 
However, to achieve any measure of success, we must remain engaged and must 
continue to press for further cooperation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LAWN 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Terrorism, Narcotics, and International Operations: I am pleased 

to appear before you today to discuss drug law enforcement. I 
would like first to discuss several countries which are playing a 
role in the drug trafficking and highlight some of our 
accomplishments in those countries. 


BAHAMAS 


The Bahamas are a significant transit point for cocaine and 
marijuana entering the United States. 

Operation Bahamas and Turks and Caicos (BAT) is a joint 
United States/Bahamian effort. Its purpose is to disrupt the 
flow of narcotics and dangerous drugs through this area by 
denying use of the islands as aircraft refueling stops, storage 
locations, and staging areas for subsequent air or maritime 
shipment to the United States. 

During the last nine months. Operation BAT personnel seized 
over 9 metric tons of cocaine, over 36 metric tons of marijuana, 
11 vessels, and 22 aircraft. They also arrested 114 drug 
violators. These figures already surpass those of FY 87. Last 
month. Operation BAT personnel seized a record amount of cocaine, 
ove r 2.2 met ri c tons . 
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New interdiction programs, projects, equipment, and manpower 
have been officially encouraged and welcomed by the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Bahamas. Bahamian Minister of National 
Security Paul L. Adderly , who is also the Attorney General, is 
providing forceful leadership of the Bahamian Police and Defence 
Forces. Mr. Adderly is continuing to cooperate fully in joint 
United States/Bahamian interdiction efforts. 

The Intelligence Subcommittee of the United States/Bahamas 
Drug Interdiction Task Force, which is chaired by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, recently reported an upgrading of its 
interdiction intelligence program in the Bahamas. It also 
reported the establishment of a special intelligence unit to 
monitor 26 marine ports and 16 airports in the Bahamas that could 
be used for drug smuggling. 

We expect that the addition of United States manpower, 
equipment, and resources as provided by the 1986 Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act will continue to improve the effectiveness of drug law 
enforcement efforts in the Bahamas. 

COLOMBIA 


Colombia is a major source country for both cocaine 
hydrochl ori de and marijuana. Both the Colombian police and 
military authorities have been active in the interdiction of 
cocaine and marijuana, as well as cocaine essential chemical 
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shipments. The large-scale illicit drug industry has forced the 
Colombian government to face threats to its security and internal 
stability in the form of violence, intimidation, and corruption. 

While coca cultivation in Colombia has expanded in recent 
years, Peru and Bolivia are the source countries of most of the 
intermediate coca/cocaine products that are refined into cocaine 
hyd roch 1 ori de in Colombian laboratories. Coca in Colombia is 
eradicated manually when the fields are located. This generally 
occurs when police troops are in the area for drug interdiction 
ope rat i ons . 

In the first five months of this year, the Colombians have 
seized a total of 10.2 metric tons of cocaine base/cocaine 
hyd roch 1 ori de . In May alone, 3.4 metric tons were seized. Also, 
during the first five months of 1988, they destroyed over 500 
cocaine processing sites of various levels of sophistication. 
During one laboratory seizure last month, over 9,000 gallons of 
acetone were confiscated. 

The cannabis eradication program continues in Colombia, but 
the number of hectares eradicated between January and May 198& 
are below comparable 1987 figures. Police continue to conduct 
spray missions; however, crop detection abilities are limited,. 
This may be due, in part, to low plant growth levels caused by 
drought conditions and/or a shift from previously known 
cultivation sites to new areas. Nevertheless, during this past 
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May alone, Colombian authorities seized a total of 12 metric tons 
of marijuana, bringing the total amount of marijuana seized to 
268 metric tons between January and May 1988. 

Within the past six months, there has been an increasing 
involvement of Colombian military forces in drug interdiction, 
which often falls under the umbrella of terrorist/guerrilla 
action. The Army is clearly in the lead in this effort, but 
Colombian Air Force and Navy/Marine elements are also involved. 
The police/military working relationship is developing 
successfully in the field, with cooperation evident at the 
command level . 

The F-2 Unit is the investigative arm of the Colombian 
National Police; however, Colombia does not have a strong posture 
in drug investigations. The F-2 Unit is not reluctant to 
investigate, but it is under-staffed. It is also not able to 
advance to sophisticated investigations because personnel are 
constantly being rotated out of the unit, usually after one year, 
in accordance with their system. DEA and the Department of 
State/Narcotics Assistance Unit are working closely with the F-2 
Unit in funding assistance. 

HAITI 

Although the subcommittee has asked me to comment on Haiti, 
DEA Special Agent in Charge Thomas Cash of our Miami Field 
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Division provided you with a comprehensive view of the drug 
situation in Haiti. I would only like to emphasize that, 
although the current political situation in Haiti is somewhat 
unstable, our efforts continue. 

HONDURAS 


The northern coastline and Bay Islands of Honduras are used 
to transship large quantities of cocaine and some marijuana via 
aircraft and vessels from South America to the United States. 

Two major cocaine seizures in the United States in 1987, totaling 
over 6 metric tons, transited Honduras. 

We opened an office in Tegucigalpa, Honduras in October 1987 
with a temporary duty senior special agent. The Tegucigalpa 
country office was permanently staffed last March. Cooperation 
has been good. 

PANAMA 


Panama is both a transit point for illegal drugs from South 
America to the United States and a transit point for precursor 
chemicals, particularly ether, from the United States and Europe 
to South America. Although still considered a safe haven for 
drug money laundering, recent political and economic turmoil 
seems to have caused a reduction in the use of Panama as a drug 
money laundering center. 
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OEA has had a long and generally positive working 
relationship with the Government of Panama in our joint efforts 
concerning crop eradication, narcotics investigations, money 
laundering, and drug interdiction. Since 1980, the Government 
of Panama has granted every request by U.S. authorities to board 
Panamanian-registered vessels on the high seas. Just two weeks 
ago, Panamanian officials granted permission to United States 
authorities to board a Panamanian flagged vessel off the coast of 
Washington state. Over 50 tons of marijuana were seized. 
Additionally, at DEA's request on various occasions over the past 
few years, Panamanian authorities have seized and destroyed large 
shipments of precursor chemicals. 

Panamanian authorities have also been very cooperative in 
expelling directly to the United States those U.S. fugitives 
caught in Panama. Since 1985, the United States has requested 
31 expulsions, each of which has been subsequently granted by the 
Government of Panama. In fact, in February 1988, following the 
Noriega indictment, at the request of DEA, Panama arrested and 
expelled a fugitive to Miami in a major cocaine investigation. 

Last year, Panamanian authorities, particularly the Office 
of the Attorney General, worked closely with us in culminating 
the very successful Operation Pisces. This was the investigation 
in which DEA penetrated the highest level of cocaine trafficking 
in Colombia and elsewhere, arresting more than 400 individuals, 
most of whom were major drug violators. Cocaine seizures 
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amounted to over 950 kilograms. Total assets seized exceeded $79 
million, cf which $58 million were in currency. Panamanian 
officials were able to freeze $12 million worth of the drug 
traffickers' laundered money from 77 bank accounts in 18 
Panamanian banks. Since the auditing of those bank accounts was 
initiated, a little over $1 million more has been frozen. 

DEA has been assured by the Panamanian Attorney General that 
they intend to continue cooperating with DEA as they have in the 
past. For example, last month Panamanian authorities conducted a 
joint investigation with DEA involving the concealment of cocaine 
in shipments of frozen shrimp to the United States. This 
investigation resulted in the seizure of over 100 kilograms of 
cocaine in Miami. Additionally, Panamanian authorities arrested 
the key figures in this conspiracy in Panama. 

I could continue to list positive results of our efforts in 
these countries, as well as in all the others where DEA has a 
presence. I would like to point out, however, that these 
successes and the continuing expansion of programs have occurred 
despite the corruptive and intimidating influence of drug 
trafficking on government officials and institutions. 

DEA does not operate unilaterally overseas; we operate 
within the guidelines, laws, and policies of the host government. 
We are always aware of this environment and make the necessary 
adjustments to be as successful as we can. Sometimes, because of 
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conditions beyond our control, DEA managers overseas must deal 
with this issue of corruption. We are sometimes in the position 
of being aware of allegations against the very individuals with 
whom we work. Often, the allegations cannot be proved or 
disproved. Often, the allegations are malicious. However, in 
those instances where it is possible and appropriate, we have set 
in motion actions that caused these officials to be removed. 

As you are aware, there have been several instances in 
recent years in which officials and former officials of foreign 
countries have been indicted in the United States on drug 
trafficking charges. We must be mindful of the fact that a case 
cannot be brought to trial without willing, credible witnesses 
whose testimony can be cor roborat ed . 

I would like to point out that there are sincerely committed 
and honest officials at all levels in every country where we 
serve. Many have given their lives in their efforts against drug 
trafficking. I hope that any focus on corruption will also 
acknowledge the great majority with whom we serve as dedicated 
government representatives. 

While we are often frustrated, nonetheless successes in the 
anti-drug effort are possible and are occurring every day. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks. I appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss drug enforcement activities in the 
Bahamas, Colombia, Haiti, Honduras, and Panama. I will be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD D. GREGOR IE 

Hr. Chairman and member* of the lubcomnattM 

1 want to thank you tor inviting me to testify at this 
haaring ragarding the impact of foreign policy issues on law 
enforcement . 

I am tna thief Assistant United States Attorney for the 
Southern District Of riutida. I Lave worked as on attorney for 
the Justice Department for L6S yean. I was Chief of The Narcot- 
ics Section in Miami frem August of 1982 until March of 1986 ar.d 
I was Chief of The Criminal Division from March of 1986 ur.t*l 
April Of 1987 when I became Chief Assistant. 

During the six years that I have been a prosecutor in the 
Southern District of Florida, Miami has become known as the Casa 
Blanct of the 1980s. Just as that famous North African City 
became the meeting place for refugees, spies and criminals during 
the Second World war, Miami during the 1980e has become the 
central location for drug smugglers, money laundorors, 
mercenaries , revolutionaries and refugees from political and 
economic disaster in other parte of the world. 

In the past, law enforcement in the United States dealt 
primarily With crime within its borders. Today, howevar, wc are 
overwhelmed by a terrent of cocaine and marijuana being brought 
to the United States from South and Central America, through the 
Caribbean Islands. The vast amounts of profits from the sales of 
these drugs are carried in cash or laundered through our banking 
system into S vast black market economy which threatens the 
economic security not only of our neighbors, but of ourselves. 
Mott recently, it appears that Latin American drug producers are 
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experimenting With the production and shipment of heroin and may, 
as we speak, be preparing to use their cocaine smuggling 
apparatus to ship heroin to the United States. 

In The Southern District of Florida we prosecute not only 
major narcotics importation cases, which have *n impact on our 
nations foreign policy, hut we also prosecute cases involving the 
illegal export of controlled United States Technology and weapon- 
ry. This includes everything from airplane parts to helicopters 
and computer equipment to highly sensitive satellite encryption 
devices* There is also a vast export market in weapons which 
includes arms of all kinds from small handguns to LAWS rockets. 

Finally^ in the Southern District of Florida we have been 
faced with an increasing number of Neutrality Act Violations. 
Miami has become headquarters to mercenary and revolutionary 
groups seeking to overthrow foreign government# by the use of 
military forces which are in part recruited, financed, trained 
and provisioned in the United States. The Neutrality Act is one 
of the oldest of our criminal statutes, but it has until now been 
used relatively little since the prosecution of Aaron Burr. 

During my tenure as Chisf of Narcotics, Chief of The Crimi- 
nal Division and now Chief Assistant in the Southern District of 
Florida, I have personally prosecuted or supervised other Assis- 
tant United States Attorneys in prosecuting high ranking govern- 
ment officials in foreign governments. Ail of these prosecutions 
came about because Federal investigative agents and Assistant 
United States Attorneys have toi lowed the evidence they uncovered 
wherever that evidence lead them without regard to the politics, 
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influence or power of those who the evidence showed violated the 
law. Ours is a nation of law*. We enforce the law without fear 
or favor for the rich or poor, powerful or weak. While it i* 
important for our nation to maintain a strong foreign policy in & 
world shrinking as a result of super technology and high speed 
travel and to support an intelligence system capable of serving 
our foreign policy and defense needs, we should not allow that 
foreign policy or our Intelligence system to become exempt frem 
or indifferent to the very laws of the nation it is entrusted to 
protect. 

The following is a list of some of the more important cases 
brought in The Southern District of Florida during the past six 
years which have an impact on foreign policy. This ie far from 
an all inclusive list but one which provides an example of the 
kinds of cases confronting prosecutors in the Southern District 
of Florida. ^ 

•1. Onitdd Btatoa v. Jala* Gulll.ot-I.ara i Tha indictment of 
four high ranking Cuban officials! Rene Rodrigues Crus, a member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist party of Cuba and 
President of I.C.A.P., tne Cuban Agency responsible for the 
activities Of foreign visitors in Cuba; Fernando Ravelo-Renedo , 
the former Cuban Ambassador to Colombia; Gonzalo Bassols-Suarez , 
the Minister-Counselor of the Cuban embassy in Colombia; and Aldo 
Santamaria-Cuadado , Vice Admiral of the Cuban Navy. This case 


IV ‘"Cases in which Richard D. Gregor ie was the prosecutor. 
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was tried in Federal Court in Miami in 1983. Although non# of 
these four officials ware ever brought within tha jurisdiction of 
the United States, all of the coconspii-aLors were convicted by a 
jury which heard direct and cross examined public testimony 
concerning all of the detendants including testimony that un« of 
the high ranking Cuban officials had stated "We'll drown them 
[Americans! in drugs." Jaime Guillot-Lara was arrested and in 
CUitody in Mexico, but the Mexican government set him free rather 
than extradite him to the United States. It is currently 
believed that Jaime Gulllot-Lara is hiding in Cube. 

2. in 1988 the United States returned two more indictments 
alleging that Cuba is being used as a transshipment point for 
drugs coming to the United States. In United States v. Reineldo 
Bull and United States v. Hjgo Ceballoe , the United States has 
already presented video taped evidence in open court pre-trial 
hearings that Cuban military assistance was provided to cocaine 
traffickers bringing cocaine from Colombia to the United State*. 
These cases ere scheduled for trial soon. 

•3. United States v. Miller and hollo . This case involved 
a Bahamian immigration officer and an alleged political represen- 
tative of Prime Minister Pindling who attempted to sell the uoe 
Of an island in the Bahamas for importing cocaine. Both defen- 
dants were tried and convicted. 

*4. United States v. Nigel hove . in September 1985 a Miami 
Federal grand jury returned a twenty count indictment charging 
Jose A. Cabrera-Sarmiento , Frederick Nigel Bowe, Severo Escobar 
and Alberto Aqudelo- Rodriquez with conspiracy to import cocaine 
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into the United State* and distribution of cocaine in Colombia 
and the Bahamas for importation into the United State* as part of 
a continuing criminal enterprise. 

According to the indictment, Cabrcr a-Sarmiento assembled 
quantities of cocaine in excess of 4000 pounds which were trans- 
ported from Colombia into the United States using the Bahamas as 
a transshipment point. Nigel Bowe, an attorney in the Bahamas, 
allegedly introduced narcotics traffickers to Cabrera-Sarmien to 
to accomplish the smuggling of narcotics into the United States 
and provided protection from law enforcement agencies as cocaine 
shipments passed through the Bahamas. Bowe also is charged with 
assisting drug smugglers in looking for landing strips in the tbie 
Bahamas for alrersft transporting cocaine from Colombia to the 
United States. Defendants Escobar and Aqudelo~ftodr iguez alleged- 
ly distributed the cocaine in the United States following its 
arrival from the Bahamas. 

Cobrera-Sannisnto was convicted in Ocala County on state 
drug charges. Colombia extradited him only on condition he be 
tried by the state and not the federal government. Bowe is 
pending extradition from the Bahamas. Severo Escobar, like 
Cabrera# was extradited from Colombia to New York to stand trial 
there and not in Miami. He was convicted and sentenced. 
Aquedelo has never been arrested. An outstanding arrest warrant 
ia pending. 

Proceedings to extradite Bowe from the Bahamas have been 
ongoing Since October 1983. The first extradition proceeding was 
dismissed by a Bahamian court because the warrant set forth 
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United States crimes instead of Bahamian crimes; a second pro- 
ceeding ended in dismissal when the court ruled that the order to 
proceed was signed by the wrong official, the Foreign Minister 
instead of the Governor General, and therefore was void. A third 
was instituted in March 1987, and in view of the previous fail- 
ures, the United States has found it r.eceseary to discharge the 
Bahamian Attorney GeneLal as its coumel and retain private 
counsel to represent its interest. 

*8. United S tates v, Jorge Ochoa-Vaoqucg f et ol. Thia 'as# 
involved the prosecution of the Medellin Cartel, a highly or- 
ganized international criminal narcotics enterprise which existed 
as early as 1978. The Medellin Cartel arranged for the importa- 
tion into and the distribution in the United States of 58 tons of 
cocaine. This case- is particularly significant because it 
details for the flret time the nature and scope of the operations 
of the Medellin Cartel. Zt delineates the numerous illicit and 
violent Cartel practices# including murder, terror# public 
corruption of foreign officials and obstruction of justice. 

This case la important to note because in 1984 Jorge Ochoa 
was arrested in Spain and held for extradition. The Spanish 
government denied the United States extradition reguest and sent 
him bach to Colombia to face supposed charges there. Ochoa 
walked out of prison shortly after returning to Colombia. Ke was 
captured again in Colombia this past year, but again walked out 
of prison without any regard for the United States charges. 

The Drug Enforcement Administration has successfully iden- 
tified the leaders of the cocaine trade. They have produced 
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evidence to convict these individuals as is clear from the recent 
trial of Carlos Lehder in Jacksonville and the trial and con- 
viction of Ochoa's cuoonap i i atui e in Miami in 1985. The problem 
is that our domestic law enforcement is powerless to get the rest 
of the world to cooperate with us and bring the leaders of the 
cocaine trade to juatice. 

*8 . United States v, Norman Saunders and Stafford Mlaslck . 
This case involved the Chief Minister of the Turks and Caicos 
Island, British West Indiss r and the Minister of Commerce 
charging them with violations of federal law relating to a plan 
to use the Turks and Caicos Islands as a base for drug smuggling 
operations from Colombia to ths United States. It was the first 
conviction in the United States of a foreign head of state. 

7. United States v. Lu i»_^ggj_Gomez « This indictment 
charged the former Bolivian Minister of the Interior, Colonel 
Luis Arce domes, and seventeen (17) others with conspiring to 
import hundreds of pounds of cocaine into the United States from 
Bolivia, and to distribute it in Miami. The defendants included: 

1* Luie Area domes, a/k/a "Lucho", who was a Colonel 
in the Bolivian Army, and who was the Minister in charge of the 
Bolivian Ministry of the Interior , Justice, and Immigration. 

2. Alberto Alvarez, a/k/a "El Gato", who was Director 
of Administration, within the Ministry of the Interior, Justice, 
and Immigration, and Legal Advisor to the Minister. 

3. Juan Carlos Camacho, who was an attorney with the 
Ministry of the interior, Justice, and immigration, and was ths 
Public Prosecutor of the City of Sants Cruz, Bolivia. 
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4. Jose Tito Camacho, who was a Colonel in the 
. jlivian Army, and was Chief of the Narcotics Police in the City 
of Santa Crus, Bolivia, within the Ministry of the Interior, 
Justice and Immigration. 

5. Jose Luis Gutierrez, who was a Major in the 
Bolivian Army, and was Chief of Operations of the Narcotics 
Police in the City of Santa Cruz, Bolivia, within the Ministry of 
the Interior, Justice, and Immigration . 

6. Herlan Echeverria, a/k/a "El Gordo", and Jose Nelo 
Calleu, who were Special Representative of the Minister of the 
Interior, Justice, and Immigration in the City of Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia. 

7. John Doe, a/k/a "Mendieta” , who was a chemist 
employed by the Ministry of the Interior, Justice, and Immi- 
gration. 

Although Luie Arcs Gomes wee located in Chile and Argentina, 
he has never been sent to the United States for trial. 

8. United States y, Jose Bussa-Bosa i In July 1984, various 
Miami based Honduran and Cuban businessmen approached two former 
American Army officers, including Col. Charlie A. Beckwith, who 
wee the ground force commander during the Iranian hostage rescue 
mission# with e proposal to hire them to Kill the sitting Presi- 
dent of Honduras# Roberto Buazo-Cordova. After reporting the 
offer to U. S. government authorities# Col. Bsckwlth assisted in 
« three month undercover operation to determine the scope of the 
conspiracy. During the undercover operation# the conspirators 
Imported 300 kilograms of cocaine worth approximately 910 million 
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by aircraft from Colombia to South Florida. Their intent was to 
u ae the proceed* from this transpor tatiun tu pay the fee for the 
killing of fluszu -Cordova, as well as to finance the coup that 
they were to organize in Honduras after the killing. This would 
permit officers in the Honduras Army, who were frlendiy to the 
conopiratori, to obtain power and take over the reins of 

government . 

Three separate indictments w«re leturned. The main group 

planning both the assassination and engaging in various drug 

offenses were charged in the Sikaf fy indictment with RICO; RICO 

conspiracy? murder-for-hire ; conspiracy; importation of cocaine 
related conspiracies; and use of a telephone for drug activity. 

One defendant plead guilty, another defendant, Gerard 
Latchinien, wee convicted of all nineteen counts after a 
three-week jury trial ending February 13, 1986 end was 

subsequently sentenced to a total of 30 years. The last 

remaining defendant plead guilty on May 21, 1987 and wee sen- 

tenced to S years. 

A related indictment ( United States v. Kurtz ) , which charged 
six individuals with various narcotic offenses in connection with 
the importation of the 300 kilograme of cocaine which were 
seised, along with approximately 6100,000 in cash also proceeded 
tu trial. All defendants were convicted and sentenced to 
sentences ranging from 7 years to 18 years. 

The third related indictment ( United States v. Jose A. 
Bueso-Roia ) charged the defendant, who was at the time the former 
hief-of-staf f for the Honduras armed forces and also the 
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military attach* t o Chile, with conspiracy and with 
murder- for-hlre for hit role in plotting tha assassination. It 
ie believed that this wai the first prosecution in the United 
Statee of 18 U.3.C. 5 1952A which as enacted on October 12, 
1904. Bueeo-Roaa plead guilty and was sentenced to five years. 

9. United States v. Jean Claude Paul, et al. Jean Claude 
Paul is a Colonel in the Haitian Army and occupied the position 
of Commander of the Presidential Guard. ne was charged with 
conspiracy to distribute cocaine and distribution of cocaine witn 
the intent that the cocaine be imported into the United States. 
His ranch airstrip was used for the ultimate delivery of 100 
kilofl of cocaine destined for the united States. He is currently 
still in power in Haiti. 

10. United Statee v. Etlnne Boersn-Veen . This case resulted 
in the indictment, trial and conviction of Etienne Boersn-Veen, 
the Commander of the Army of Suriname, ana two others for con- 
spiring to sell the uee of Suriname as a protected haven for drug 
smuggling operations. 

11. United Statee v. Blqoberto Regalado . Regalado was the 
Honduran Ambassador to Panama. He was arrested at Mimai Interna- 
tional Airport thie year in possession of 25 pounds of cocaine. 
He is pending trial. 

12. United States v. Sarkis Soqhanallan . Defandant Sarkis 
Soghanallan is an intarnatlonal arms dealer who operates out of 
Pan Aviation, Inc. in Miami, rlorlda. His son, Garabet, is the 
owner of record of the company and is also a defendant in this 


case 
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The instant indictment alleges three separate conspiracies. 
The first involves a scheme to sell Hughes 500 MD TOW helicopters 
to Iraq under the guise that these helicopters were destined tor 
Kuwait. 

The second conspiracy and related substantive violations 
concern the diversion of rocket launchers from Switzerland, where 
they were lawfully present pursuant to an export license, to 
Iraq. The purpose of the diversion was to demonstrate to the 
Iraqui military how commercial helicopters could be transformed 
into military helicopters. 

The third conspiracy involves two Air Force reservists wno 
flew to Iraq at the defendant's direction and instructed the 
Iraqui military on the operation of an F-4 aircraft. Defendant 
Sarkis doghanalian recruited Michael Chinn, a reservist at 
Homestead Air Force Base, to fly to Iraq. Chinn, in turn, 
recruited Bugene Jackson who was his flight crew chief. The two 
men went to Iraq end inspected the F-4. The plane was never 
flown because the Zraquis had the wrong type of fuel. In ex* 
change for their services, the two men were given Rolex watches 
by the Xraqui military. 

All of the charges involve violations of the Arms Export 
Control Act, in that the defendants did not secure the necessary 
State Department approval to perform the acts charged. 

This case was due to begin trial this spring, but was held 
up because the prosecutor could not qet the State Department to 
turn over necessary discovery. The discovery is still not turned 
over and the trial is still pending. 
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13. Unit# d gtalii v. Pan American import, Export Inc, , On 
June 24 , 1981 * Miami Federal Grand Jury returned a seven count 
indictment charging Pan American Import Export, Inc. (PAN AM) , a 
corporation doing business in Miami, Florida; and Elizabeth 
Martinez-Monzon, and Mario Rodrigo Valiadares with the illegal 
exportation of controlled technology in violation of the federal 
Arms Export Control Act. On* count of the indictment charges the 
existence of a conspiracy among PAN am, Martinez, and Valadares 
to export VideoCipher II descrambler modules without obtaining a 
required license from the Department of State. 

According to the indictment, VideoCipher II modules, in 
conjunction with other equipment, function as descramblers of 
satellite signals. Such equipment is designated a "defense 
article" and is on the United States Munitions List maintained by 
the Department of State. Such items may not be exported without 
a license or written approval from the Office of Munitions 
Control. According to the indictment, PAM AM, Martinas and 
Valladaree sold and exported 39 VideoCipher units between Decem- 
ber of 1917 and March of 1988. 

14. The Bank of Nova Scotia . This matter arose when the 
Bank's branch in Miami was served with a subpoena calling for the 
production from the Bank's branches in the Bahamas and the Cayman 
Islands of financial documents psrtalning to two Individuals and 
thrse companies. The Bank resisted the subpoena on the basis 
that the bank secrecy laws of the two Caribbean islands prohibit- 
ed euoh diecloauree until the District Court imposed a coercive 
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fina u£ $25,000 par day for non-compliance with the command! of 
the subpoena. 

rinding that the Bank had not begun an earnest aearch tor 
tha records until after the fine had been imposed, the Appellate 
Court upheld tha District Court's determination that the Bank had 
r.ot fully complied until 73 days had gone by. The imposition of 
tha total fine w*h not an abuse of discretion, the Eleventh 
Circuit aaid. 

Writing for tha Court, Circuit Judge Pater T. fay restated 
the importance of the grand jury's function under tha American 
system of jurisprudence end the vital nature of its investigation 
involving persons believed to be involved in large-scale narcot- 
ics smuggling. Noting that the detection, prosecution and 
punishment of those who violate the narcotics lavs is of para- 
mount importance to this country in its struggle to stem the tide 
of narcotics being brought to our shores. Judge Fay found that 
tracing the flow of narcotica-generated casn was "indispensable 
to this netions 1 efforts to stop the narcotics trade." 

While concerned that international friction may sometimes be 
provoked by the enforcement of a subpoena which calls upon an 
international bank to choose between competing , laws in two 
different countries, the Court found that the Bank had voluntari- 
ly chosen to do bueineee in numerous foreign host countries and 
had thus accepted the incidental risk of occasional inconsistent 
governmental obligations. 

Finally, the Appellate Court examined the effect on the 
proeeedinga of a "gentlemen’s agreement" between the United 
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States and the Cayman islands, the 1961 Single Convention on 
Narcotics Drugs, to which the United States and the Cayman 
Islands had both subscribed, and the M Act of stats" doctrine of 
judicial abstention from matters affecting the United States’ 
conduct of its foreign relations. Finding none of those issues 
to be applicable to the enforcement of a grand jury» subpoena 
served or a Bank's branch in the United States, the Court found 
the right and duty of the historic grand jury process to inquire 
into the existence of possible criminal conduct to be paramount 
to any interest advanced under the laws of any foreign country 
under the circumstances . 

This Appellate Court decision is of enormous significancs to 
grand jury Investigations of intsrnational monsy launderers and 
dope dealers. It reinforces the right and duty of the grand jury 
to seek the production of evidence without having to justify tha 
request in any way. If a foreign bank chooses to do business in 
this country and thus avails itself of the opportunity to engage 
in commerce between this and other nations, it must rsspect the 
laws of the United States, 

It should be noted that a recent U. S . Appellate decision in 
the District of Colombia ruled in opposition to the 11th Circuit 
decision. However, the Bank of Nova Scotia case is still the law 
in the 11th Circuit. 

15. United States v, Manuel Antonio Noriega . This indict- 
ment charges the defendant, Manuel Antonio Noriega, with exploit- 
ing his official position as head of the intelligence section of 
the Panamanian National Guard and than as Commander-in-Chlef of 
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the Defense Fore** u Z the Republic of Panama to receive payoffs 
in return for assisting and protecting international drug 
traffickers including Pablo Escobar-Gavlria , Gustavo DeJesus 
Gaviris-Rivero, Jorge Ochoa-Vasque* , and Fablo Ochoa-Vasquez , 
members of the Medellin Cartel In conducting narcotics and money 
laundering operations in Panama. 

Manual Antonio Noue^a protected cocaine shipments flown 
from Medellin, Colombia through Panama to the United States; 
arranged for the transshipment and sale of ether and acetone, 
Including such chemicals previously seized by the Panamanian 
Defense Forces, to the Medellin Cartel; provided refuge and a 
bate for continued operations to the members of the Medellin 
Cartel after the murder of the Colombian Minister of Justice, 
Rodrigo Lera-Ronilla; agreed to protect a cocaine laboratory 
being constructed in Darien Province, Panama i and assured the 
eefe passage of mil Hone of dollars of narcotics proceeds into 
Panamanian banks. In return for these services, Noriega received 
in emcees of $4.6 million. 

Among the specific acts of racketeering charged in the 
indictment are the movement through Panama of In excess of 2000 
kilograms of oocaine destined for the United States and the 
transshipment of ether and acetone to a laboratory at a location 
known as "Tranquilandla” in Colombia. Also detailed is the June 
IS, 1984 flight of Inair Airlines into Miami, Florida with over a 
tone of cooeine. 

The fifteen cases listed above are a mere example of the 
types of prosecutions in the Southern District of Florida which 
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affect toraign policy. There currently several other mi]or 
casts under investigation or indictment, which for legal reasons, 
I cannot discuss hare. 

Prosecutors are now faced with the knowledge or belief that 
the State Department or any of a myraid of intelligence agencies 
working for the United States have information about defendants, 
targets, witnesses and events involved in our prosecutions . As 
prosecutors, we have a duty to review all evidence in the pos- 
session of the United States to determine if there ie material 
helpful to the defendant. If the defendant claims he is innocent 
because he was working in some capacity for the United States, 
then the prosecutor must be sure that there is no evidence that 
such a defendant was not an informant or asset of some U. S. 
intelligence agency. This la further complicated by the fact 
that our intelligence system has become to compartmentalised that 
there may not be a way to determine if some compartment, acting 
Oh ite own, may have employed a defendant or may hold exculpatory 
material as to that defendant. At the present time some 
intelligence information is being shared by U. S. intelligence 
agencies with the FBI and dea, but often with the caveat that dea 
or FBI may not disclose this information. Sven if this 
intelligence information is disclosed to the prosecutor, he is 
told that he cannot use it as evidence at trial. 

Further, a prosecutor, in providing discovery, has a duty to 
disclose any written or recorded statements of a defendant. In 
this world of supersophisticated recording equipment, there is 
currently no way for a prosecutor to be certain that 
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conversation* of a defendant were not recorded by secret 
Intelligence recording equipment. Even if the prosecutor finds 
out that there was such a recording, he may have to dismiss his 
case rather than disclose this discovery material. 

In a more simple area, the United States must determine if 
stopping the flow of narcotics is indeed a priority. In the late 
1970* and early 1980s, the Colombian drug traffickers begarr a war 
in Miami to establish there own organizations in the United 
States and thereby eliminate theft and careless losses by native 
American and Cuban/ American narcotics distributors and money 
launderere. This drug war was most evident in the shopping 
center shootout now known as the the Dade land Massacre. As a 
result, Colombian drug lords now send their representatives to 
the United States every six months. Distributors and money 
launderere return regularly to Colombia. This process is made 
easy because our State Department grants multiple entry visas. 
Certainly an international businessman finds it convenient to 
heve e multiple entry vise to conduct legitimete business, but 
unfortunately the largest Colombian business today la cocaine and 
our State Department should be reviewing their multiple entry 
visa policy in drug producing countries. 

The topio of today's hearing is vast and complex but I hope 
my testimony may result in better coordination between the State 
Department, United States intelligence agencies, and the Justice 
Department. We must be more agreesive in demanding arrest and 
extradition of foreign drug lords. We might consider seeking 
enhanced United Nations or Interpol assistance in making arrests 
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and speeding up extradition!. we must al*o review our policy of 
granting multiple entry visas in drug producing countries. 

Further, we mutt resolve the constitutional crisis arising 
out of the inablility of our prosecutors to obtain all the 
information required to prosecute a case due to national security 
concerns. There should be a means for a prosecutor to determine 
if he/ehe has all the necessary information to prosecute his/her 
case. 

Finally, we must decide if stopping narcotics is indeed a 
priority and then convince all agencies of the United States 
government, that the narcotics problem should be their primary 
concern. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF STEPHEN SCHLESS INGKR 

Stephen Schleseinger, being duly sworn, deposes and say a: 

1. For the past five years and continuing to date I have 
served as an Assistant United State* Attorney in the Office of 
the United States Attorney for the Southern District of Florida 
(this "Office") . Upon the commencement of my employment in this 
office, X was assigned responsibility for the prosecution of 
United States v. Ramon Milian-Rodriguez , 8 3-4 1 9-Cr-Staf ford ( s ) 
(Southern District of Florida), an indictment which, in 
substance, charged Ramon Mi lian-Rodriguez with the operation of a 
racketeering enterprise, narcotics trafficking, and money 
laundering. In connection with that assignment, I litigated the 
extensive pre-trial motions, represented the United States at 
trial and prepared the Government's appellate brief. By virtue 
of my involvement in that matter, I have become acquainted with 
facts and circumstances relevant to a proper assessment of 
Milian-Rodriguez 1 credibility. 

2. Subsequent to Milian-Rodriguez' convictions and the 
imposition of sentences totalling 43 years imprisonment, 
Milian-Rodriguez has provided to a Congressional committee 
information concerning alleged criminal conduct. Notwithstanding 
that such alleged misconduct has had serious impact upon the 
Southern District of Florida, this Office, after careful delib- 
eration, hae determined that it cannot rely upon the accuracy of 
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information provided by Milian-Rodriguez , and has declined to 
premise any criminal proceeding upon hie testimony, Thie ie 
because Milian-Rodriguez , in our view, is wholly without 
credibility, and the use of his uncorroborated testimony would 
therefor violate our ethical obligation to present truthful and 
reliable information. The basis for our position is set forth in 
the paragraphs which follow. 

3. Beginning in late 1982 and continuing into 1983, law 
enforcement authorities in Miami received reports from Panamanian 
police that Milian-Rodriguez was transporting large sums of U. S. 
currency into Panama. Thereafter, Milian-Rodriguez' activities 
were intermittently monitored and attempts made to conduct 
surveillance of his activities. On April 21, 1983 and again on 
April 27, 1983, Milian-Rodriguez was observed bringing to his 
Lear jet at Ft. Lauderdale International Airport, numerous 
cardboard boxes suspected of containing sums of u. S. currency 
derived from narcotics trafficking. Following his departure on 
each of those occasions Panamanian authorities subsequently 
confirmed that Milian-Rodriguez had indeed flown huge quantities 
of cash from South Florida into Panama. 

4, On May 4, 1983, law enforcement author itiea observed 
Milian-Rodriguez engage in the same preparatory actions which had 
preceded his prior trips of April 21 and 27. On this occasion, 
however, federal agents intercepted Milian-Rodriguez' jet moments 
before take-off, and found aboard the aircraft 5.4 million in 
cash together with books and records demonstrating Milian- 
Rodriguez' money-smuggling activities over the prior eight 
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month#. Thoie records detailed Milian-Rodriguez' receipt in 
various U, S. cities of large sums of cash, his transportation of 

those sums of money to Panama and his fees for providing this 

illicit service. As set forth in his own records# 
Milian-Rodriguez , between July# 1982 and May 4, 1983# smuggled 
approximately $156 million from the United States to Panama. His 
accounting ledgers# reflecting pick-ups and deliveries, consti- 
tute a virtual diary of his daily activities during this time 
period . 

5. Following the interdiction of his aircraft on May 4, 
1983, and the seizure of the cash and records, Milian-Rodriguez 
requested to speak with the agent in charge. The defendant was 
repeatedly told that he was not under arrest, but he persisted in 

his desire to meet with federal authorities. His wish was 

granted and thus began an interview between Milian-Rodriguez and 
federal agente which lasted from the early morning into the 
evening hours. Milian-Rodriguez’ expressed intention at this 
time was to convince the authorities to employ him as a 
confidential Informant. In exchange for his active assistance, 
Milian-Rodriguez wanted immunity from prosecution and permission 
to complete the delivery of the $5.4 million just seized from his 
aircraft. In order to persuade the authorities to employ him as 
an informant, Millian-Rodriguez gave the agents a detailed 
recounting of his prior activities as a money launderer, 
identified his criminal clientele and his methods of laundering 
their narcotias-derived proceeds. 
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6. During the courva of this interview, Milian-Rodriguez 
consented to the search of his business office, located in a 

house in Coconut Grove. The subsequent search of those premises 
produced additional documents corroborating Milian-Rodriguez ' 
self-described moneylaundering operation. While this search was 
still underway, Milian, at about 10x00 p.m. decided to return 
home. Approximately two hours after his departure, agents 
searching his business office discovered, in a locked closet, a 
large volume of highly pure cocaine as well as an array of 
firearms. At that point, a decision was made to arrest 
Milian-Rodriguez . 

7. Milian-Rodriguez was arrested at his home in the early 
morning hours of May 5, 1983. Upon being placed under arrest, 
Milian-Rodriguez, in an effort to lure authorities into accepting 
his offer to act as an informant, made additional statements 
regarding his knowledge of narcotics trafficking. His offer was 
rejected and Milian-Rodriguez was subsequently indicted on 
racketeering, narcotics and money-laundering charges. An 
unrelated indictment returned somewhat later charged 
Milian-Rodriguez with preparing false tax returns on behalf of 
one of his self-professed trafficker-clients, as well as fraud 
and obstruction of justice, see United States v, 

Milian-Rodriguez, et al, 84-161-Cr-Zloch (Southern District of 
Florida) . 

8. Milian-Rodriguez' trial on racketeering, narcotic, 
trafficking and money laundering charges commenced in November, 
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1985. During the oouria of his trial, Milian-Rodrigue* took the 
stand and gave a lengthy and exonerative account of hie activ- 
ities. Additionally, he adduced exculpatory testimony from 
others, including his own father. Such testimony was fanciful 
and was fully rejected by the trier of fact. Milian-Rodriguez 
was thereafter sentenced on that case for a total of 35 years 
imprisonment. After entering guilty pleas to his pending 
indictment on tax fraud and obstruction charges, Milian-Rodriguez 
received an additional 16 years imprisonment, eight years of 
which were to run consecutively with his 35 year sentence. 

9. Following the imposition of these sentences, 
Milian-Rodriguez directly and indirectly made a series of ap- 
proaches to this Office with offers of cooperation. The informa- 
tion proferred was generally topical, that is, it related to 
matters then of current interest. After due consideration, 
those overtures were rejected. 

10. Milian-Rodriguez’ approaches were rejected by this 
Office because he was believed to be lacking in credibility a$ a 
witness and the information he proferred to be of dubious 
reliability. This conclusion was reached after careful 
consideration both of general factors relating to the defendant's 
credibility, and because of a disbelief of certain particulars 
proffered by Milian-Rodriguez. 

11. As to the general considerations, this Office 
considered the magnitude of the crimes for which Milian-Rodriguez 
was convicted and his desperate self-interest in having his 
lengthy sentences mitigated. Additionally, note was taken of the 
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nature of the crimes for which Milian-Rodriguc* stood convicted, 
•specially fraud and obstruction of justice. Such conduct 
indicated contempt for lawful process, including the obligation 
to provide truthful testimony. 

12. The fear that Milian-Rodriguez would perjure himself to 
further his own self interest had already been demonstrated at 
his own trial. As noted above, Milian-Rodriguez took the stand 
in his own defense and committed extensive perjury. His falsely 
exculpatory testimony was rejected by the jury, by the trial 
judge and appears now to be repudiated even by Milian-Rodriguez 
himself. Moreover, Milian-Rodriguez presented the fanciful 
testimony of his own father, which was likewise dismissed as 
untrue . 

13. Following the imposition of sentence, Milian-Rodriguez 
directly and indirectly approached this Office with information 
on subjects which at the time had been in the newspapers and 
which were of current Interest. Those offers were rejected 
inasmuch as they seemed to be merely opportunistic and devoid of 
corroborative, factual content. in sum, given Milian-Rodriguez ' 
entire course of conduct, including his perjury and subordination 
of perjury, this Office felt Milian-Rodriguez to be unsuitable as 
a witness in a federal criminal case. 

14. Moreover, there was reason to doubt the specifics of 
certain of the testimony which Milian-Rodriguez proferred. For 
example, Milian-ROdrlguez* claim to have been the chief financial 
officer for the Medellin cocaine cartel is inconsiatant with his 
own lengthy statements made to federal agents after the May 4, 
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1983 Interdiction of hie aircraft at rt. Lauderdale International 
Airport. At that time, when Milian-Rodriguez waa seeking to 
convince the agents of his importance and persuade them to aeeept 
him as an Informant, he made no mention whatsoever of the 
Medellin cartel or any member of thet organization. Aware that 
the agents would seek to corroborate the truthfulness of his 
statements, Milian-Rodriguez identified numerous substantial 
narcotics traffickers on whose behalf he had both smuggled and 
laundered money. The list Included foreign-based Colombian 
traffickers. Again, no mention was ever made at this time by 
Milian-Rodriguez of the Medellin cartel or any individual 
believed to be a ranking member thereof. Simply put, at a time 
when Milian-Rodrigue 2 had the most incentive to truthfully 
divulge his narcotics connections, he did not hold himself out to 
be the chief financial officer of the Medellin cartel. It should 
be further noted that Milian-Kodriguez also did not, at this 
critical time, allege to be involved with General Manuel Horiega 
or to have participated in illicit funding of tha Contras. 

15. Any claims Milian-Rodriguez has mads that his money 
smuggling activities were far more extensive than indicated in 
his records is also belied by the evidence obtained in the 
investigation which has lead to his conviction. Thus, the 
evidence revealed that Milian-Rodriyuez operated a modest 
organization in which he played the paramount role. 
Milian-Rodriguez himself flew to various cities where he 
personally collected the cash destined for Panama. Likewise, he 
issued the necessary paperwork and maintained the necessary books 
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and records. Such activity occupied the vast majority of 
Milian-Rodrigus* ' time and effort. In order to have transported 
significantly greater amounts of cash, Milian-Rodrigues would 
have had to have employed numerous additional persons and, of 
necessity, he would have needed to greatly expand his capacity to 
pick-up, store and transport cash. There is no evidence that he 
did so. 

16. Likewise, no documentary or tangible evidence was found 
supporting such claims. Honey laundering is an activity which 
invariably generates considerable paperwork, obviously, records 
of the delivery and disposition of huge amounts of cash must be 
maintained. Extensive searches were conducted of 
Milian-Rodrigue2 1 various business and personal premises by 
federal agents following his interception on the morning of May 
4, 1983. His person, automobile, airport office, business 
office, personal residence and a warehouse he leased were all 
searched. No records revealing money laundering activities 
magnitudes greater than that for which Milian-Rodriguez wee 
convicted wers discovered at any of these cites. Likewise no 
addresses , telephone numbers, letters, or other bits of 
communication between Millan-Rodr iguez and any numbers of the 
Medellin cartel, General Noriega or persons involved with Contra 
funding were discovered. 

17. Finally, any claim by Milian-Rodriguez that he dsalt 
personnaly with General Noriega seems particularly unlikely since 
it was Panamanian police officers who provided U.S. law 
enforcement authorities with ongoing reports of Milian-Rodriguez' 
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activities . it is unlikely that General Noriega would have 
suddenly withdrawn protection for Milian-Rodriguea 1 activities 
since the information was provided over a long period of time, 
and indeed, took place while Milian-Rodriguex was a till smuggling 
staggering sums of cash out of the united States and into Panama. 
Had Miilan-Rodriguez suddenly incurred General Noriega's 
displeasure, it is unlikely that Milian-Rodrigues 1 activities in 
Panama would have been permitted to continue. 

16. for the reasons set forth above, Milian-Rodrigues is 
not regarded by this Office as a credible witness, and this 
Office has declined Lo base any court proceedings upon hio 
testimony. 

Further affiant sayeth naught. 

Stephen Schleasinger 
Assistant United States Attorney 

Signed and aubacribed to before roe thia % day of June 198 B. 


nw m. m. 

MY COMMISSION EXPIRES 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FELIX I. RODRIGUEZ 

This statement is freely and voluntarily made by me, 

Felix I. Rodriguez, to dispel any notions that I was in any way 
at any time in my life, involved with drug money laundering 
operations either to obtain funds for assisting the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters or personal gain. 

I have dedicated my life to fight Communism to the 
detriment of ray family, my personal well being and to this effect 
I risked my life and freedom in my native country, Cuba, fought 
in Vietnam and am presently involved in anti-guerrilla operations 
in Central America, receiving no salary from any governmental 
or private sources. 

I have testified before Senate and House committees 
without assistance from a lawyer and have never invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in my testimonies. 

In view of the allegations made by one Ramon Milian 
Rodriguez, a convicted drug money lauderer presently serving 
a 43 year prison term because of his illegal activities, I have 
decided to make public the way I came in contact with this 
person whom I met only once and whom I have never again seen 
or heard from directly or indirectly. 

On Monday, June 29, 1987, The Miami Herald published 
an item by Knut Royce , Newsday Service, entitled "Contras got 
drug cash, Colombian says". In said article, which mentioned 
me by name seven times, it was stated that said Milian Rodriguez, 
testifying behind closed doors before the Senate Narcotics and 
terrorism sub- commit tee had testified that he passed drug money 
to couriers selected by me. 

On June 30, 1987, my wife called me in Central America 
to tell me that on the previous date she had found at our door 
a Senate subpoena with a telephone number. I told her to call 
said number, which she did, and informed the process server that 
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I was out of the country but was willing to voluntarily testify 
without need of a subpoena. 

Because of the importance of this matter. I immediately 
contacted Mr. Paul Barbadoro , Deputy Chief Counsel for the Senate 
Iran-Contra Committee, with whom I had dealt previously during my 
testimony before said committee as he was my only contact with 
the Senate up to that time, and offered to keep him informed of 
developments on this matter as his investigation had not yet been 
completed . 

Eventually on July 28, 19#7 , I contacted Ms. Kathleen 
Smith, of Senator Kerry's staff, to arrange for my voluntarily 
appearing before the sub-committee and requested air fare travel 
only from Central America to Washington and back as I would take 
care of all other traveling expenses, such as meals, lodging and 
ground transportation. When such arrangements had been completed, 
and confirmed by Kathleen Smith, on July 31, 1987, I contacted 
the office of the Independent Counsel (Mr. Walsh) to alert them 
of my impending testimony so they could have an observer present 
should they feel it necessary to do so. 

On August 5, 1987, complying with a verbal summons from 
Senator Kerry's office (without being subpoenaed) I flew from 
Central America to Washington on a ticket provided by the sub- 
committee and held a session several hours long with Mr. Jack 
Blum (from Senator Kerry's office) and with Ms. Robin Cleveland 
(from Senator McConnell's office). Ms. Cleveland wanted me to 
testify at an open hearing but Mr. Blum insisted on a closed 
hearing to take place on the next day. 

Pursuant to the above request, I appeared before said sub- 
committee on August 6, 1987, and testified from about 10:50 a.m. 
to 2:00 p.m. At this session one Mr. Holms, a Senate investigator 
for the Iran-Contra Committee, was sworn in and attested to the 
fact that the Miami F.B.I. office had been notified by me on 
January 20, 1985, of the one and only meeting I ever held with 
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Milian Rodriguez, a meeting which was arranged by Mr. Raul Diaz, 
a friend of mine and a former Lieutenant in the Dade County 
Sheriff's Office, and which took place on January 18, 1985. 

Said meeting was also reported bv me to the C.I.A. Washington 
office on January 23, 1985. 

The story of my meeting with Ramon Milian Rodriguez is as 
follows: my friend Raul Diaz, formerly of the Sheriff's office 

and now a private investigator, called me to say that he had a 
client (Milian Rodriguez) who had told him he had knowledge of 
facts which incriminated the Sandinista Government in a proposed 
drug money laundering operation to be set up in Panama. That 
said individual wanted to pass on this information to some one 
in authority to negotiate a deal as he was indicted and out on 
bond, but did not want to give it to either the local D.E.A. or 
F.B.I. offices and that he thought I should talk to him. To 
this I reluctantly agreed and met with Milian Rodriguez in Raul's 
office on January 18, 1985 and he repeated what Raul had told me, 
adding that his organization had passed approximately 600 million 
dollars to General Manuel Antonio Noriega in Panama, boasting that 
upon his arrest in the one phone call allowed him, he alerted his 
organization and sixty (60) couriers left the United States within 
24 hours. He was emphatic that he would compromise the Sandinista 
government but not so members of the drug cartel . He added that 
he had already defused an order for his assassination because he 
controlled over 300 million dollars in real estate assets, belong- 
ing to the cartel, in the State of Florida, which would be lost 
if he was killed and also becuase in time they had been convinced 
that he would not turn in any member of the so-called Colombian 
drug cartel. In passing, he mentioned that should he be able to 
strike a deal with the U.S. government and go scot free, he might 
be able to provide funds from drug money laundering operation to 
be run from the Sandinista government to the Nicaraguan Freedom 
Fighters. 
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I limited myself to hearing him out and to pass the 
conversation on to the F.B.I. and C.I.A. offices as stated 
above. After said date, I never again heard from or had any 
contact with said Milian Rodriguez. I must add that Milian 
Rodriguez told me that he was indicted for drug money laundering 
on a technicality and foresaw a sentence of about five (5) years 
in jail and didn't want to serve said time because of his son... 

Later, Raul Diaz asked me what I had done with the 
information I had received from Milian Rodriguez and I told him 
that I had passed it on to the proper agencies. And that was 
that. 

I must also point out that at the time I met Milian 
Rodriguez I had never met Vice-President Bush nor did I mention 
his name or give any indication to Milian Rodriguez that I was 
working with nor representing his office in any way or form. 

During the closed hearing before the Senate sub-committee , 
Senator Kerry told me that he believed my testimony and I cannot 
understand how he can believe me and at the same time give 
credence to the allegations made by Milian Rodriguez, who is 
obviously and cleverly lying to obtain either a full pardon or 
a reduction of the 43 year sentence he is currently serving. 

I have repeatedly asked Senator Kerry to release my 
testimony and the F.B.I. transcript in order to clear my name 
and for the benefit of my wife and children since my name has 
been involved with drugs, but up to this day this has not been 
done, although, an article published by The Miami Herald on 
August 12, 1987 entitled "Ex-CIA agent denies link to guns-for- 
drugs missions" ends by stating that: "Committer Counsel Jack 
Blum said the committe was "very sensitive" to Rodriguez" concerns 
and hoped to have that portion of the report public within a 
month" . 

I must mention that on May 28, 1987, while testifying in 
the Iran-Contra Affair, Representative James Courter, of New Jersey, 
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asked me if I had knowledge of any drug connection with the 
Sandinista government and I told him that I recalled a conver- 
sation with an individual (Milian Rodriguez) who had told me 
that he could connect the Ortega government with drugs as he 
had a tape of a conversation with an assistant to Ortega who 
called him from Guatemala asking him to jump bail and establish 
a money laundering operation in Panama. 

I have kept away from contacting my friend Raul Diaz 
to avoid any suspicion of any attempt on my part to influence 
his testimony, but must mention that on Sunday, May 22, 1988, 

Mr. Diaz, in a telephone conversation told my wife that he 
was very sorry he had put me in contact with Milian Rodriguez. 

Also, that Mr. Jack Blum (from Senator Kerry's office) had come 
to Miami to interview him and that he had told him the truth 
about my interview with Milian Rodriguez, but that Mr. Blum had 
told him that he would be subpoenaed to answer four and only 
four questions, which he had refused to do as he wanted the whole 
truth to come out. He also told my wife that together with his 
lawyer, he had visited Milian Rodriguez in jail and Milian Rodriguez 
told them he would do anything to avoid spending one more day in 
prison. This is the only contact my wife had with Raul Diaz. 

As to declarations made by one Richard J. Brenneke , an 
alleged ex-CIA agent and by ex-Panamanian Consul Jose Blandon, 

I state under oath, that I have never met or had any contact 
with these individuals. As to Michael Harari and General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega, I know them from seeing their pictures in 
magazines and newspapers, but have never met either one. 

It is obvious to me, as it should be to Senator Kerry and 
members of his sub-committee , that either Ramon Milian Rodriguez, 
a convicted felon whose credibility was challenged by U.S. 

Attorney Leon Kellner, who prosecuted him, is lying or I am 
lying and I urge the sub-committee to find out who is telling the 
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truth and to proaccuta tha othar one for par Jury to the full 
extent erf tha lav. I faal that at this tint, and for a long 
tine before this, there la enough evidence to reach a con- 
cilia Ion that will serve the cauae of truth and not Senator 
Kerry's political agenda. 



SWORN TO AND SUBSCRIBED before me at Miami, Florida, 
this seventh day of June, A.D. 1988. 



NOTARY PUBLIC STATE Of FLORIDA 
NY CGMISSIOI EXP JUNE 20. im 
ftMOEO THRU GENERAL IMS. UNO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS OF FRANKLIN J. CAMPER 
EXHIBIT MO. 1 


TO: 


DATE: X) Wipj 


B a representative of Military Intelligence, is 

calling upon you to solicit your cooperation In collection of military foreign 
Intelligence, of which you nay be knowledgeable and which Is Important to the 
defense of the United Stite». The following statement Is provided to you 
under provisions of The Privacy Act (Public Law 93-579, 5 USC 552a): 

a. Collection of foreign Military lnL£l 1 lge^ce Is authorized under the 
National Security Act of 1947 (Section 102(d) (3)) and Executive Order 11905, 
18 February 1976. Your cooperation In providing this Information Is 
voluntary. At no time will your naae be released. In conjunction with this 
Information, without your permission. 

b. The principal purpose for which this information Is Intended is to 
provide the Department of Defense with Intelligence required for the defense 
of the United States of America. 

c. Routine use of this Information is to support contingency planning and 
military operations. Information is used by Department of the Army, 
Department of Defense, 


d. Your refusal to provide any or part of the requested information will 
have no effect on you. 


NAME: 

(FI/IST) 

ADDRESS: 


(PLEASE COMPLETE ITEMS BELOW) 


(Ml) (LAST) 


( OSSIFIED BT AUTHORITY OF 

ON 1?^ _-.7 - 

. . Date : . 

?. (&:?!(&- 1$ ) 

Person /Activity 


(W 



V v °~ 

3V°-6 
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TURISTA INTERHACIONAL, S. A. 

(OPERADOR DE TOUR) 


CABLEi TURISTA PANAMA 
TELEX: 2310 


Fecha 


, cx Jj u^ u?/ &sf 


\ TELS: 64-3647 - 64-3564 - 64-3572 ■ 

APARTADO 5920 
PANAMA 2, R. DE P. 
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PASAJES y EXCURSION ES 

CREDITO Q CONTADO □ No. de CUENTA 


DESCRIPCION 

fM PORTE 

Por los servicios brindados asi : \ * . 
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[EXHIBIT NOS. 3 AND 4] 

REPORT — 

12 Dec 64 

FDN (Front For A Democratic Nicaragua) 
Commando Unit 
CODE NAME: PEGASUS 


Size: At present approximately one dozen l).S. citizen volunteers and 
fifty or more FDN trainees. 

Activity: Training for deep-penetration raids into Nicaragua 
Location: Secure FDN forward area camp south of Tegucigalpa in 
Honduras, on Nicaraguan northern border. 

Unit: "Pegasus" commando company. 

Time: The unit is in formation now. 

Equipment: Small arms. AK-47's, Uzi SMG's, special equipment includes 
night vision scopes, sound suppressors, and sniper rifles. 

In April, 1984, I (Franklin J. Carper ) met with a 

representative of the FDN at a press conference and fund raising 
dinner in Decatur, Alabama. The rep was Al fonso Calle.1as f 
ex-Vi ce President of Nicaragua while under President Somoza. 

In a private rr *- oration with Callejas and Tom Posey of CKA 
(Civilian Military Assistance) while in Posey' s home, I outlined 
a special unit for commando operations that the FDN could create, 
giving them a special operations capability. 

Collejas protested that ideas for this type of unit had been 
considered in the past, md that special nu3sions had been pr opened » 
but the U.S. CIA had fr.?qur.ntly turned them down. fil 
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Callejas specifically detailed one operation that involved 
damaging the "morning glory” gates of a large lake in Nicaragua 
that fed hydroelectric power stations. The loss of electrical power 
in the country would be massive, according to Callejas. 

Present at the conference and dinner, but not in the private 
conversation when I outlined in writing the commando unit, was Paul 
Johnson, my designated Executive Officer for the Mercenary Association's 
Recondo School. 

I discussed . the formation of the unit again with Callejas in 
Atlanta, Georgia, at the Atlanta airport where I met Callejas. This 
was approximately two weeks later. 

At this meeting, only Callejas and myself were present. 

Callejas asked if U.S. mercenary troops could be provided (but 
did not specifically request them) by myself or through another 
contact, and inquired as to what the cost of bringing such troops to 
Honduras would be to help form the commando unit. 

After general conversation about the unit, I parted with Callejas, 
and have had no further contact with him. 

^ Paul Johnson b ecame involved with Tom Posey after the Decatur 
meeting in April, 1984, and assisted CKA in the collection of 
donated clothing, money, and equipment. It was this association 
that led to Johnson eventually accepting a position as a volunteer 
*ith CMA to travel to Honduras. 

Initially, Johnson wasn't informed of any special plans or 
arrangements CMA or the PDN had for him. Posey did ask Johnson after 
a continued relationship between them if personnel who had graduated 
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the Recondo School (Mercenary Association) could be approached for 
the purpose of volunteering to the FDN . Johnson then began to screen 
potential graduates and discuss this with them, explaining it was 
a job assisting the FDN in training, maintenance, and organization, 
that it did not pay, and it would not involve combat duty. 

Posey offered Johnson a payment sufficient to clear a passport 
penalty imposed against him while serving as a volunteer with the 
Christian Militia under now-deceased Major Saad Haddad in Lebanon, 
so Johnson could travel to Honduras. The penalty was approximately 
1600 to $800. 

Any exact travel plans Posey had for Johnson and the team of 
Recondo graduates he was to arrange were not made clear, except 
for a general standby status. 

On 17 Nov 84 i the last scheduled class of the Recondo School 
began, with Johnson still acting as XO under myself, but prepared 
to leave on Posey's notice. 

Johnson had contacted Tom Palmer, a former U.S. Army veteran 
of Viet Nam, Ken Milbrandt, a young man with no prior service or 
combat experience, and Rusty Rossey, who had acted as Training Officer 
for the Recondo under Johnson. Rossey is ex-USMC. All were graduates 
of the School, and all qualified, in Johnson's opinion, to volunteer 
for duty with the FDN. Palmer, Milbrandt, and Rossey came to the 
School packed to go to Honduras, arriving at the end of the first 
week of training (23 Nov 84). 

Posey droye to the School HQ ("The Bunker," 72 3A Brooklane Drive, 
Hueytown, Al, 35023) on Monday night, 26 Nov 84, to collect the 
volunteers. 
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It was on this day that Johnson told me Posey had "special” 
duties for the Recondo graduates, which was the training and support 
of a "commando” unit being formed within the FDN. 

The duties could involve combat, such as participation on lorg 
range patrols, deep penetration raids, or sniper missions within the 
borders of Nicaragua. 

This is precisely the type of training given in the School, 
patrolling, raiding, and other small unit actions. 

Johnson wanted me to get the message about the commando unit to 
a U.S. Counter-Intelligence officer with whom he had cooperated 
before via his position as the XO at the Recondo School to gather 
information about foreign students. 

Posey had been sketchy about the unit to Johnson, but the 
organisation of it closely matched the outline I had given to Callejas 
in April. 

While picking up the volunteers, Posey informed me FDN would 
accept as many qualified Recondo graduates as I could muster, since 
the new unit could use as many as "one hundred U.S. volunteers.” 

I was to contact the prospective volunteer, get him to fill out 
an CMA/FDN application, and have the man make personal contact with 
Posey. 

Posey drove the volunteers to New Orleans, where after a delay, 
flew to Honduras on or about 29 Nov 84. 

Upon arrival in Tegucigalpa, the group of CMA volunteers mixed 
*lth the Recondo School graduates were intercepted by a reporter, 
William Thomas (Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn.) who obtained 
the information from one of the. men who identified himself only as 
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a "Colonel Floco," and said he was from Alabama, that the group was 
destined for a new FDN commando group that was formed under the name 

"Pegasus . " 

Col* Ploco stated the mission of the Pegasus unit was to make 
raids inside Nicaragua against sensitive military targets* 

Col. Floco did not explain why he was revealing what would seem 
to be classified information. Floco's statements were reported in 
hundreds of newspapers in the United States over the next week, as 
William Thomas wrote a series of articles on a malcontent CMA 
volunteer from Lawton, Oklahoma, named Richard Thomas, who was 
returning home after being in Honduras only a few days. 

Here are specific statements made by Posey to Johnson and 
myself pertaining to Johnson's duty in Honduras. 

1. No photographs would be allowed by any of the volunteers at 
the Pegasus camp, but that in other areas, cameras would be allowed. 

2* Pegasus might encompass more than one campsite, as Posey 
said Johnson would travel to either one or more nearby camps that 
would also not allow photography. 

3* Johnson telephoned The Bunker prior to leaving for Honduras 
from New Orleans and told me the weapons M his unit*' would be using 
would be Uzi SMG'a and AK-47’s. 

4 . At least one ex-U.S. Starlight scope Posey had been given or 
had purchased early in 1984 had been held in reserve for special 
purposes, and had only been sent to Honduras ’’recently." It was 

an AN/PYS-2 unit. 
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5. The FDN/CIA disagreements over special mission operations 
had been solved by the FDN taking charge of their own needs, and 
operating more independently of the U.S. government. 

6. The Soviet HIND-D helicopters were a priority target of 
the new unit. 

7. First missions would commence shortly after New Years, 1985. 
PEGASUS UNIT OUTLINE 

The Pegasus unit is being formed first as a company-sized 
Special Operations Group, with the planned intent to expand to 
Battalion size in the future. It is organized into three groups. 

INTELLIGENCE GROUP 

This is a recon force intended for long range patrols well behind 
Sandinista lines, equipped to operate with agents and informers, and 
to exist off the land or from agent-set food & medical caches for 
extended missions. 

SNIPER GROUP 

The Sniper Group may travel with a Pegasus-LRP or operate on its 
own. The purpose of the Snipers is to pin down outposts, make the 
use of some roads or other areas hazardous, and to eliminate Sandinista 
leadership per&onnel-in "secured** or rear areas. 


RAID TEAMS 

The Raid Teams are for fast, precise combat raids anywhere inside 
Nicaragua against military or economic targets. 
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At thla time, Paul Johnson Is part of Pegasus, along with 
Kecondo volunteers Rusty Roesey, Ken Milbrandt, and Tom Palmer. 

Johnson is willing to act as an intelligence asset for the 
U.S. Government, but was moved too quickly to Honduras to establish 
a secure means of relaying information out of the Pegasus unit. 

His mail is handcarried in and out, and is subject to Inspection. 
Johnson gave me this contact address for him: 

Pablo Johnson 

c/o Mario Calero 

PO Ex 952, Kenner, La. 70063 

It is reasonable to assume Johnson has been given a position of 
authority with Pegasus, and can provide valuable intelligence 
data on movements and intentions of Pegasus. 

Because of the sensitive nature of the Pegasus unit, and the 
security FDN has imposed around it, Johnson's cooperation with 
any U.S. intelligence gathering agency is a risk for him, with 
possible arrest, torture, or death for what could be construed as 
treason against the FEN. 

PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH CONTACT WITH JOHNSON 

Because I am accepted by Posey and FDN, it is possible for 
myself to travel to Honduras, and visit Johnson, either at a neutral 
site or within the FEN Pegasus camp itself. 

Johnson and the other Recondo School graduates have a high degree 
of loyalty to me, and could be depended on for assistance* 
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I project- the cost of my trip to Honduras from Birmingham, 

Alabama to meet and establish a safe means of comrnun ication from 
Johr.aon to be approximately $3,000.00 U.S. 

This trip would be well coordinated with assigned U.S. intelligence 
officers to realize the maximum benefit from it. 

Please contact me if tnere are any questions. 



Frankl m 


J. 


Camper 



EXHIBIT NO. 5 

ANT I -TANK MISSILE “RED AMLOW -73 


The Red Arrow - 73 anti-teak missile Is designed to neutralize enemy armour at 
ranges from 300 m to a maximum of 3,000 m. It can be mounted on armoured 
vehicles or operated by infantry due to its light weight. This weapon la rail- 
launched, optically aimed and tracked and wire guided for lessened 
vulnerability to Jamming devices and other counter measures. Of high quality, 
it Is made to precise specifications while still costing less than comparable 
systems used elsewhere. 


PERFORMANCE DATA 


Max. range 
Min. range 

Rate of fire at max. range 
Average flying speed at 
sustaining stage 
Fuse arming distance 
Penetrative performance: 
static penetrating 
dynamic penetrating 
Caliber 

Missile length 
Span 

Missile weight 
Guidance 

Operational Environment: 
temperature 
humidity 


3000 m 
500 m 

2 rounds/min 

120 m/sec 
70 - 200 m 

500 mm 
150 mm/65* 

120 ma 
868 mm 
393 ma 
11.3 kg 

hand control, wire command link, llne-of- 
slght guidance 

-40* - +50*C 
>95+3Z(*40*C) 


PACKING DATA 


Name of 
Package 

Dimensions of 
package (mm3) 

Weight (kg) 


Missile 
Packing Box 

1058x345x398 

32 


Carrying Box 
586x365x208 

52 


Launching 
Device 
Packing Box 

710x580x560 


39 


Control 
Device 
Packing Box 

670x390x256 


19 


Item contained one missile 
In the package 


one missile 
with a 
launching 
rail 


two carrying 
boxes 


one set of 
control 
device 
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PROYECTIL AWTITAMQUE "RED ARROW - 73" 

El proyectll antltanque "Red Arrow - 73" se dlaeftfi pare neutraliser 
vehlculom blindadoa del encmlgo localizados a un alcance de 500 m a 3000 a. 

Se puedc nontax en vehlculos blindadoa o puede operarae por la lnfanteria 
debldo a au peso llgero. Eate proyectll se lanza por medio de un riel, se 
dirige y se raatrea optlcamente y se gula por control remoto para dlsmlnulr au 
vulnerabi lidad a perturbaciones de seftales 1 nte r f e rentes y a otraa medldas de 
repreaalia del enemlgo. Se fabrics bajo especl f icaclones preclsaa de alta 
calidad y cuesla menos que otros slstemas comparables en uso actualmente. 

DATOS DE KEN'DIMIENTO 

300C ra 
500 m 

2 proyectlles/minuto 

120 m/a. 

70 a 200 m 

500 mm 
150 mm/ 65 
1 20 am 
868 mm 
39 3 am 
11,3 kg 

controlado manualmente por control 
remoto, gula de llnea de mlra 

o o 

-40 a +50 C 

95+3X (+40°C) 


DATOS DE EMBALAJE 


Noabre del 
paquete 

Caja de 
eabalaje del 
proyectll 

Caja de 
Transporte 

Caja de 
embalaje del 
dispositivo 
de lanzamlento 

Caja de 
embalaje del 
dispositivo 
de contro 

Dine ns ion 
del 

paquete 

(—3) 

1058x345x 

398 

586x365x 

208 

710x580x560 

670x390x25b 

Peeo (kg) 

32 

52 

39 

19 

Artlculo 

en el 
paquete 

un cohete 

un cohete 
con un 
riel de 
lanzamlento 

dos cajae 
de 

transporte 

un dispositivo 
de control 


Alcance mAxirao 
Alcance ralnimo 
Velocidad de fuego al alcance 

alxiao 

Velocidad prooedlo de vuelo 
•oacenido 

Dlatancla de armar la espoleta 
Capacldad de penetraci6n: 
penetracltin entitles 
penetracidn dlnlalca 
Calibre 

Largo del proyectll 
Espeeor 

Peeo del proyectll 
Gula 

Medio eabiente de operacl6n: 
teaperatura 
huaedad 
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EXHIBIT NO. 6 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
CENTRAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 

HONORABLE ALlCEMARIE H. STOTlER, JUDGE PRESIDING 


UNITED STATES QF AMERICA, 


Plaint i f f # 


vs. 


FRANKLIN JOS EPH CAMBER, 


WILLIAM DEAN hedgccrth, 

LEE ANN FAULK, 

defendants . 



D)V 


NO. CR 86-4S3_CB)-AHS 

. 1 v v £** 1 f) 


REPORTER'S TRANSCRIPT OF PROCEEDINGS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH IS, 1987 

•: : 2 5 A . M . 


20 

21 

FREDA MENDELSOHN, CSR, KPR 
OFFICIAL REPORTER 
4 4 2 - B UNITED STATES COURT HOUSE 
312 NORTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90012 
(213) 687-3936 


5 


22 VOLUME 3 

PAGES 3-1 - 3-272 

23 

24 


t 'MW 



— DIRECT 


2 ' - ; -r' . m *A% ■;$ ELL; » >(£• : £%| BOO V 0$vi ;iSO 

I DO wV'.TH- - 50 f*t x * NO Of 7 : n rf lL : ^ % -vCE *V,n i<; : " ; 0 V. 1 r i ■ • 


4 a mV 


$' HE. Vfc*N* K&Ck- ;•• 

* -MiNij i t j; 4^.6 TH?f, Mt .• Oj>T' V/T ?>• £ -r-u f fc-v* •<< ?-n£f-: •; . 


1 . DON ••’?. ' ‘W^Ct .Th.t,: 


t.T THAT T H K ’"M AN.VH A,rt: $ fiftl Tfi V TO 


f DO W-rfH 1^t.:U,. S- :-SCV€&^M£NT On vrj L I TAR.', i NT ELL i C£< - f.E . 0»‘ 


10 I SOMETH]^ OF that .',!l>r>jrZ 


An Ri Grrr, 5 t R . 

'* A^ci.' 4 \ v> ; ‘ . 

^ the second rtnirm$£- .in ai^mWGMA** alasAma. 


if y&Nmsrfc. and we we-re meet i^g h* gentlemen; who we^c 


IS'. SUPPOSED TO SC S£P»rseMTA.f j VE5 OF THE 0 . $ / GOV -c SNM & ^ " 

;* t^tnic thet were supposed xa &e. fNVQLVEtf .in *dH&vw A* vArrf 

1? THE U $ MILITARY INTELLIGENCE.. 


AND THPRE WAS >S.OMt vCDtiCERN 


Mfe - .CAMPER WAS. AT 


ft. THj.S MEET'i NGv l WAV ;HAn n^ti 


DUNWOOOy PROM ATL ANTA WAS I NVOLVED W \ p* tm.%, m% 'W£SS' TU£*:£. 


jA COMpANV NAMED TROn/ECH; 


AND MR;. CAMPER AND MR.- DUN^OOdV: ; ANX5 MYSELF Hf T 


Si wj'Th THESE' TWO G C H T L £ ME N • 

*4 AND THE MEETING WAS ARRANG|D *Q >£ -- TD TAtfE 

IS Place ^niAur V Thf. t-m o - r •: e I n b j am ingham - p^tmar r £.y 


i M - ■ 

isfcSfer 
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11 

12 

II 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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22 
21 

24 

25 


PEKOR -- DIRECT 


3-264 


TO -- SO THAT WE COULD BE ASSURED THAT THESE GENTLEMEN 
WERE IN FACT WHAT THEY WERE SAYING THEY WERE, THAT THEY 
DID IN FACT HAVE BONA FIDE INVOLVEMENT WITH THE U.$. 


GOVERNMENT . 

Q AND DO YO'J P E C A l : - ~- ; SE MEN DID SAY ThAT THE’’ WERE? 

A ONE MAN WAS FROM WASHINGTON, D.C., AND I THINK HE ^ ~D 

A BUSINESS CARD AND HE BA si ALLY SAID HE WAS INVOLVED IN 
SOME WAY, IT WAS A 6 ! G LSNS NAME . IT WAS A -- I THIN s 

something that was |-n\:lved in defense , logistics s y r ' •: . 

SOMETHING LIKE THAT. A BIG LONG TITLE. HE WAS LIKE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OR SOMETHING LIKE THAT. AND I JUST 
ASSUMED THAT HE WAS PROBABLY INVOLVED IN MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE BECAUSE IT WAS JUST SORT OF THE NAME HE HAD 
BEEN USING. 

THE OTHER MAN WAS SUPPOSED TO BE FROM HUNTSVILLE, 
ALABAMA. AND I THINK HE WAS SUPPOSED TO BE WITH M t LITAPY 
INTELLIGENCE ALSO. 

Q DID YOU IN FACT MEET THESE GENTLEMEN AT THE f- 3 i OFFICE? 
A YES, SIR. WE DID. 

Q AND WAS THERE A SYSTEM WHEREBY THAT THE FBI .MORE OR 
LESS CLEARED -- WERE THEY MORE OR LESS THE ENTREE TO VERIFY 
THE CREDE NTIALS OF THESE GENTLEMEN TO YOURSELF AND 
MR. CAMPER? 

A MR. DUNWOODY -- LARRY DUNWOODY AND MYSELF WERE BOTH 
VERY CONCERNED >:T WE wE GOING TO GET INVOLVED WITH 
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PEKOR -- DIRECT 3-265 

SOMETHING THAT WAS NOT LEGAL AND WASN'T PROPER. AND WE 
WANTED TO BE VERY SURE THAT TmESE MEN WERE IN FACT BONA FIDE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U.S. GO/ERNMENT. 

AND IT WAS FELT THAT THAT WAS A GOOD WAY TO 
ENSURE THAT WHATEVER AGENCY THEY REALLY WORKED FOR THE* 

WERE LEGITIMATELY, AT LEAST THEY WERE NOT JUST PEOPLE 
PRETENDING TO BE HAVING THAT ►, I ND OF, YOU KNOW, AF F I L I A ’ i ON . 

AND SO THAT WAS THE REASON FOR IT. THAT WAS W“v 
WE SAID WE WOULD LIKE TO MEET THERE. 

Q WAS THAT VERIFICATION BY THE FBI OFJF1CE ACCOMPLISHED? 

A HE DID INTRODUCE US TO THEM. HE DIDN'T REALLY SAY 

THAT THESE MEN WERE SUCH AND SUCH FROM SO AND SO, BUT WE 
CAME IN, THE OTHER TWO MEN CAME IN AND HE KNEW THEM, OR AT 
LEAST ONE OF THEM, AS I RECALL, THE FBI AGENT DID. I CAN’T 
REMEMBER THE FBI AGENT’S NAME. 

WE JUST INTRODUCED EVERYBODY ALL AROUND AND WE 
ALL SHOOK HANDS AND HE SAID WELL, SHALL WE GO TALK. 

AND WE WENT TO A MOTEL__ROOM IN BIRMINGHAM WITH 
THE TWO MEN. 

MR. WYNN: ALL RIGHT, SIR. 

I BELIEVE THAT'S ALL THAT I HAVE, YOUR HONOR. 

THE COURT: ALL RIGHT. DOES THE GOVERNMENT HAVE 

ANY QUESTIONS OF EITHER OF THE WITNESSES? 

IF THE ANSWER IS YES WE WILL HAVE TO CONDUCT A 
FURTHER HEARING IN THE MORNING, BUT I' WOULD LIKE^TO KNOW 
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DEPOSITION OF AHJAD AWAN 

FRIDAY, SEPTthoEk 30* 19d8 

Uni iea States Senate* 
Subcommittee on Terrorism* 
Narcotics* ano International 
Ope rati ons* 

Committee on Foreign kelatlons* 
easnlngton* 0. C. 

The deposition of Amjaa Awan commenced at 10*06 a.m.* in 
Rocm S-116, The Capitol* J^ck clum* Counsel* preslalng. 

Present. Jack Blum. Counsel* or. James P. Lucier* 

Mrorlty Staff Director* Kathleen Smith* Tim King* Jonathan 
Lltchman* he len Albert and Sean fioran — Comslttee and 
Senators* Staffs* Alvlr. Koaanowskl and William E. Cochran* 

Cep I to I Se cu r 1 1 y • 

Also Present. John C. Cracow* Esq.* Gmsburg* Felaaan 
anc eress* Chartered* !2oO Connecticut Avenue* N.W.* 
Washington* C. C. 20C3o, ( 202-c3 7-vOuO I • counsel for hr. 

Am ad • 

Fr • Blum; Let's qo cn tne reccro. 

Before we oeyln this deoos It ion 1 would like to say a 
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rusher of things for the rec ore. 

First* tc everyone In the room* this hearing Is 
classified at the Committee Sensitive iev« I # The reason for 
the cl as si f I cat I cn t an; tne siyn-ln* ana t ne tight security 
re re this lomi n s is o i.r concern fer nr* Avar's life* 

The materials in t r l i deposition relate to c on tacts* 
vainly relate to cenuds • i tn General Noriega* ana there lay 
be a direct threat to nls life I r telling us ahat ne will 
tell us* 

Therefore* I wcula acmonisr everyone to te extrevely 
careful about the contents of what Is said this morning. we 
are holding It very* very closely. 

Secondly* » I th rested to *ny tocuient s to be turn Isreo 
here this aorrinc* • e rave a g r ee c - 1 tn counsel to treat men 
on the has Is of t K t sane t reniuent *e tccorO t re documents 
that we received from the canh for which hr* Awtn woreea* tn e 

eerW of Credit ard Commerce In ternat i era I . * I th that* w# 

agreed not to release those cocusents* and we woufo certainly 
accord any of the documents that have ceen furnished here the 
save status* 

Third* we nave agreea that before we m«,Ke puolic any part 

cf this or even me use of the material* we woola oe oac* in 

cortact *1 i h hr. A.an «nc nls attorneys to let them enow ano 
give thee an op&crtunity tc say »h«jt tney will about that 
prcbles* prlrciD«s1ly tecause of the issue of safety ano our 
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3 

concern as a consequence of the cooperation w I th us that 
nothing untoward happens* 

nr . Grabctfi Could I ask one Question? 

1 aw Jack Grabcw* hr • Awin'j attorney* 

woulc you affine t re "committee Sensitive" level for me? 
fr* Blum wrai is wears is that It is not to De 
clsctosec cutside the Committee ana staff accredited to the 
Cocmlttee* It will oe maintained here » ano anyone who sees 
It will have to sign up* »e are simply going to hold this 
very* very tightly* 

There are a variety of penalties* fairly severe* and we 
will know who has hao access to whet material* 

hr* Cre.bc*; Wcula It require a Succomelttee vote to be 
re leased ? 

hr* fa I cm ; Yes* 

havlno salo that* would you identify yourself fully for 
the record* 

nr • Gr ab ca* Yes • 

ny name is Jchn Grabow* 1 aa with the law firm Glnsburq* 
feldaan ano eress in Washington* 0* C«* ano I am rioresent mg 
nr • Awan t edey • 

hr* Blum* Wculd y cu olease identity yourself for the 
record* nr . iwa n * 

nr* finj«d A*an. 


25 


hr* Blum; wc-.jIo tne Court Reporter please Swear tne 



s*<x an -3 


•r it _rr • > •an » 

M '» _r» ;; *tn, ne 


• et • r . 


^ . 


; <• ' •IT a it a * tits* 


m * , .* *' ' * * * 4 f . 
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*r • r • ## f • / r i> tor r 1 


.-it# f tu r • . 


* Pr . 

Aw »n 1 

/ • t n« 1 r 

t >*• t s : «a . 


ff . 

* 1 14# 1 

Mf|( If 

/cur cat# of c l rtn? 


P r . 

Aw «n 1 

i r% jo 

J u 1 y ♦ 1 tA 7 . 


Pf . 

h 1 t,* i 

w r • r • a 

r* you a citizen? 


Pt • 

Aw MM I 

0 r 1 i# o 

a. 1 nq ooii • 


n» . 

h » ».IH 4 

w r * ft u t 

c you gel in ileo H jngoce 

c it izensn 

.« • 

A w « m 4 

1 r l‘i / / 

• to tne Desi cf m> reco 

1 1 ec U on . 

* ♦ « 

Ml > '■' 1 

- » 4 l III 

v. you Je.v* Kanistan ter 

tnt (j «K • ? 
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hr • Awanl Ir 1971 • 

hr* Blu«l Wculd you briefly sumaariie for us your 
educational background? 

hr. AwanS I held a degree Ir economics froa the Pan jao 
Lnjverslty Ir Pakistan. 

hr, Blum; Where did veu ncrH when you left the 
m iver si ty ? 

hr, Awanj T first started hctk ■ I th an investment bank 
in Pakistar* subsecuently joined Un! tea bank* whicn is a 
comer c I al bank* In Pakistan, 

hr, 0 1 c* ] Urlteo bark In haklstan was then lea by hr. 
Abldi* Is that ccrrect? 

hr, Awanj *as the president. Correct, 

hr, Hu*. wculd ycu tell is a little cit about who hr, 
Abidl Is and what ris role was* first at Urlteo cank * and 
later at other Institutions? 

hr, Avan i *r. Abicl Is a canker by profession, wnen 1 
met Mr he was oreslaent of united Bank* which was a 
pr ivatety held bank In Pakistan* one of the largest banks 
there* 

hr* Bl Li* ; Did there ccme a town when you left United 

fea rk ? 


23 

hr . 

Aw a n 5 

Yes . 


24 

hr , 

B 1 u r * • 

wren was thot? 


25 

hr • 

Aw «»n ; 

! r 19 7b * I th i n k . 

early 19 76 . 


' 4 
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b 

i nr. Blew; Wat that at the tiir« me uni tea 9ann nis 

rati one I 1 1 to 7 

nr. Awan; It : a o ceer nationalise for sotv rears. 
i nr. bUif i wrai »a s the cate of me national Izat Ion? 

.. I nr. A* v ni T rs first Jan u a.'y* ;9 7J. 

nr. Mci*J wrere d iO you oc after you left Unltao tank? 

nr. AwmJ I jrlrec a sank c«l if o in te mat Iona I resources 

i , 

.s ij me Mnarc f ranHi a subsidiary of the tank of Montreal. 

■ I 

nr. • u i * r e r e »«re you cased with tnee? 
to J I nr. ihoni " cn tree l« lonaori and OcOal. 

nr. bit*; nrat -as your jtr> *t that t>an«? 
nr. itj-'i I -as t re vice rresioent for narketmg. 

nr. ? I w ■» ; on# c ic tcu gc after you left tnat earn? 

nr, »*,o; c me :a rh of aec it ard Cwsnrce. 
v *r . rU*; -w- c * c It cc«e trat you .ere hired D> the 

v ; ir»i c f j id .t a ’ ' ;t|f ct 1 

» r . a. T *re. several tre ;eos 1 < .he .orned fer 

v mjt t* m * te cause c # ey assoc i<t icr . im critic can* a no .itr 
• r . iM; i* Ir fact. 

> • r . rU*i ; . - tcu ci»e _ $ ^ rs:if:mj c f a Brief 

rijtcry c ♦ t "f » 1 Jrec t «*: 

•*.'» ;i , mat r - * * v .* - e :c . e a - c .“at - • c it do? 

* r . a-.'. A *<r ; j . ; a . i . - c * ,» i««te :ar«s m 

*M » t , ‘ * . ir ; . . • ; . < ; * f ;, f u.r: : ’ ite; ?.n«. 

- x » ; > m ' . ' * - ♦ i - j- . m i * t ' ; * e r s a ' c t*e r • : r 
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Aaer Ice to f era this bank. Ha asked a lot of Ms olo 
colleagues froa Lnltec Bank to Join hie* which tney ala* 

This was In 1973* imeeolately after the nationalization* 
hr. 9lumJ Where was tnls tank established? 
hr. Awani L u x em c o ur g -- rto isienc in LuxeaDOurg. 
hr. eium* ^cw did He 90 aiout building the ba nk 7 Where 
cla it bca in operations? 

hr. Awani It startec *ltn three branene si one in Abu 
Chablt LuxemtourSf and one in uonacn. 

It Jus t crew* casically* accoroing to tn e patterns of 
tr ace which the v were pursuing. 

hr. Blum; what were tnose oatterns of traoe? 
hr. Aw an; T r a oe financing, rc a 1 n I y , as related to the 
hlcdle Fastern countries and the oil business. 

hr. Blur; where .ere the oe posits coming froa at that 
ti ve? 

hr. Awan; At that sta^e * rrainly fro* me Arab 
sharehclaers and the f* ideic tast. 

hr. Blun; wren you jomeo the ban*, you joined thea in 
London* Is that correct? 

hr. Awan; that is correct. 

hr. Bice*; when uic you do that? 

hr. Awani Seventh of leceaoer » 1^78. 

hr. BIuhj wrat .as your jcb in London witn oCLl? 

hr. Awan; “ > initial joc was harwetmg hanager at the 



6 


mm If. U t If f r • 

ff , m t a t ccei tr* *.r »t 1 1 "anagtr do? 

hr. A**n| 1 . u ' 4 I i y *4f>u ur.« services* 

i It iha t selling new accounts# selling bank 

»• t V l< M I 

fr , Im*m Mil's io r f t( l i 

hr. »’ It-*! ihe Lranch# in effect? 

ff . Ik in i N<t su uucn njnjq my the branch# dui more 

• a let* 


» I • • t 


hf 

. V 1 o* | 

1 j 1 f % ? 



h i 

• AW oft | 

Y t \ . 



hr 

. v 1 t w i 

1 . w 1 ,t f vf 

was ire Dan* in 

L on con at 

t 





f*t 

• In^'I 

lr If f «* > . 

t Drarcfes? 


hr 

, JtM 

1 i l r i "* .. v 

Drarcre s anc 

m teres of 

% i 

t > . 





*♦ . ’f»i4 * row K ' o »* ?<f' il-c 3C tranches. 

I 4* *» » t 4.4 If of l K » to Ik.lt of Jf k '0 ii IS . 


*». ; U * i t ' e r.;-* * d . e 

t O i * t »»*».*•*. ‘ » ' » » "'•-*'*<! » ' 4 . : 

'I . U 4 ‘ . f .* ' '0 4 » 4 ^ i 

, 4 t y « J ’ , ' ' , * f , ‘ : ' < - . ' % 


: >f . sc ear*, rr^nc^es 

; . * « t« r * *t 3 

: a c _ t i ■ 

.. ; ? ' :.f ' «t ■*'? 


. ' : *4 J 
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Immigrant communities m tne U «K • That's where they openeo 
these tranches to start with. 

hr. Blum* Ard the bank was successful because ot its 
relatlcnship with that iirengrant cox&urlty* 

nr. Aw an ; That -a* part ot the reason for Its success* 

yes. 

nr. Blur; n ro was your superior when you were working in 
Cordon 2 

hr. Aw an; n , ieeeolatc superior was a gent I ex an calleo 
hr. Sheik. 

hr. blurs What .as his title or job In London? 
hr. Awan; h c -as at that tiae calleo the Chief hanager 
cf the hal n bra n ch • 


14 

hr . 

Blur; 

u cw lung had he been with the bank? 


15 

hr • 

Aw an 5 

T c the test of ey knowledge* 

he s tart eo w i tn 

16 

th«r wher the c 

ark openec. He was another 

e k-un i t eo 

Bank 

17 

ear* sc 

he h ad 

been with the group for 

a numcer of years* 

18 

hr • 

B 1 um s 

Sc ne had been working 

wl th 

hr. A o 1 o | 

for a 

19 

considerable period of lire before he 

cane 

with n 1 m 

cn t he 

20 

cark* when the 

b ank st^r tec? 




21 

hr . 

Aw an S 

That's correct • 




22 

hr • 

B 1 um ; 

Pees ne continue to be 

W 1 th 

the bank * 

then ? 

23 

rr • 

Aw an s 

N C. 




24 

hr . 

Blum; 

a ha i is ha coinc? 




25 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

h t is ir cosiness or nis own 

account. 




i 
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Hr. BlumJ Is that a tradirg Du inisi in London? 

Hr • Awanj Trai it correct. 

Hr. Blum; Staling orlncipally with Nigeria? Is that 
correct? 

Hr. A M«ni I believe sc* yes. 

Hr, Blew; Dm there ccme o t I ae ir London when you were 
Introduced tc various Panasanlan$ -- t re Presloent of Panaea 
anc Cereral Torrljes? 

Hr. Aw an; Yes. 

Hr. blur*. Hew did that core to pass? 

Hr. Awan* Basically* oecat.se of the Panaeanian 
Ambassador* who .as Known to my superior* Hr. Shaik. 

Hr. blu**. Who aid you nee t with? 

who care through Lonaon from p ana«a that you met with? 


15 

Hr . 

Aw an • 

General T 

orrljos* General Nor 

i e ga * L»r • xoyoi 

16 

various 

irlr, Isters. 1 con't reaerrber 

exact 1 y 

who. 

17 

Hr . 

B 1 u* ; 

Dc you rexercber the name of the Panamanian 

18 

Am ca ss ad or ? 





19 

Hr . 

Aw an ; 

This particular gentleman? 


20 

Hr • 

B 1 um 1 

Yes. 




21 

Hr • 

Aw «n ; 

G u 1 1 1 er to 

V eqa • 



22 

Hr • 

Blur; 

Gel 1 1 e r k o 

Vega • 



23 

L I c 

you cel 

the job 

of esc cr 1 1 ng 

ary or 

these 


Parararlans? Die you have a particular function In tawing 
care of their needs? 
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nr. Awant Or. occasion* yas. 
nr. Blual Who did you halp out that way? 
nr. Awant Beth Or. Royo and Central Torrljos. 
nr. bloat Is that a usual bank servlet, to take care of 
peep le Ilk e that 1 
nr. Awant Yes. 

nr. Bloat Wculd y cu describe tor the record why that is 
anc what you are trying to do? 

nr. A want Well, basically* again* Marketing -- to be 
able tc bullo relationships or contacts with ieportant people 
where you eight be having business* opening a oranch* or just 
goed PR. 

nr. Bloat Gcoc ouclic relations. 

01c the tank have a oranch in Panaea at that time? 
nr. Awant Nc. 

nr. Bloat wren .as the oranch in Panaea opened? 
nr. Awant T think It was epened in i960, 
nr. Bluat Hew did that ar rangenent work? 
was that done through hr. bhalk? 
nr. Awant Yes. 

hr. Bloat What steps did he take to open the branch In 

Peraea? 

hr. Awant I 'a not entirely aware cf what exactly ne 
clc. But 1 co kro« th«t he uic visit Panaea on a coople of 
occaslcns anc n3C the license to open there. 
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i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


12 

’3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


rueber of things for the recorc. 

First* tc everyone In the rocm* thu hearing Is 
classified at the Committee Sensitive level. The reason for 
the classification, an; the sign-ln* ana t ne tight security 
re re this rornln* is oa concern fcr hr. Anar’s life. 

The iraterlals in t n I * deposition relate to c on tacts* 
ira |n I y relate to contacts . i tn General Noriega* ana there may ! 

t 

be a direct threat to nls life In telling us what ne will 
te I I u s • | 

Therefore* I wcu Id acmonisf everyone to be extreeely | 

j 

careful about tht contents of what Is said this morning. me 

are holding It very* very closely. j 

I 

Secondly* with respect to dny cocueents to be furnished 

I 

here this so mine* *e rave agree c with counsel to treat tnem 
on the basis of i K t sane treatuent * e accord t ne documents 

that we received from the canh for which f*r , Awan wornea* the , 

I 

eerH of Credit ard Commerce I n te rna t i c ra I • * I th that* we 

aoreed not to release those cocuaents* and we woulo certainly | 

accord any of the documents tnat have ceen furnished here the | 

sate status. 

Third* we nave agreed that before we m.Kc puolic any part j 

cf this or even me use of the material* we would oe Dac* in j 

! 

cortact with *r , A»an «nc nls attorneys to let tnea Know arid 

I 

give thee an opportunity tc say wh<*t tney wl It about that I 

l 

prcblee* prlrcibdlly because of tne issue of safety ano our i 

i 
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3 

concern as a consequence of the cooperation with us that 
nothing untoward happens* 

hr* Grabcw* Could I ask one question? 

] ar Jack Grabcw* hr* Awan "s attorney* 

koul c you define the "committee Sensitive" level for ie? 
hr . Bfumi krai is wears Is that It is not to be 
clsctosec cutside the Cormtiee ana staff accredited to the 
Covmlttee* It will oe maintained here* ana anyone who sees 
It will have to sign up* »e are simply going to hold this 
very* very t igh t 1 v • 

There are a variety of penalties* fairly severe* and we 
will know who has hao access to wh«t material* 

hr • CrLbcwi kcula it require a Succomalttee vote to be 
re leased ? 

hr* bfwm; Yes, 

havlno salo that* would you identify yourself fully for 
the record • 

hr * Cr ab cw* Yes • 

hy name is Jchn Grabow* I aa with the law firm Glnsburg 
feldaan ana Bress in Washington* 0* C*« anc I am reoresentm 
hr • Awan t cdpy • 

hr* Blum; key to y cu olease identity yourself for the 
re cord * hr • Awa n . 

hr. Awa*'. Aeij«d A»an. 

hr* Blum; wcwla tne Court Reporter please Swear tne 


<3 
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4 


1 w I tnes * • 

2 Th* Court Reporter* h r . A»an« would you picas* stano ana 

3 ralst your right hano. 

4 Co ycu hereby so lein I y swear or af f I ra that th* tastlaony 

5 yoi are ab cu t to civ* ip tnls prcceeo -III o« th* truth* the 

6 whole trutr* and nctnlno but tre truth. 


7 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

I do# 





8 

hr • 

Cr abcw; 

* r , B Iub « before w« 

$ ta r t 

t 1 

na ve 

m et hr. 

9 

King* but just 

who else is present? 





10 

hr . 

B 1 in l 

w * will provide ycu w 

it h a 

list 

o f 

those 

1 1 

present 

to ca y • 






12 

hr . 

Cr ab c w* 

C Ka y • 





13 

hr . 

B 1 L"* i 

Will you please state 

ycur 

full 

nan for the 

14 

record. 







15 

hr . 

luan • 

Avjad A .an. 





16 

hr . 

D 1 HU i 

Airjao A -an. 





17 

wh e r 

e -ere 

ycu torn? 





18 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

Kashmir* Pakistan. 





19 

hr . 

e 1 utr ; 

w r a t is ycur cate of 

c 1 r t n ? 




20 

hr . 

Aw an i 

ItS j0 July* 1^47. 





21 

hr . 

B 1 uff i 

Where are you a citizen? 




22 

hr • 

Aw an S 

Li h 1 te d M ngcom. 





23 

hr . 

e I urn ; 

when cic you jel ir. i lee Kingdom 

C 1 t 

i 2 e n s n i p : 

24 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

Ir 1 Q 7 7 * to tne oest 

C t my 

r e co 

ilectlon. 

25 

hr • 

B 1 in ; 

wrat cic you le 6 u i-a 

* i s t an 

t cr 

tne 

U .K . ? 
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1 hr. Awan* Ir 1971, 

2 hr. Bit.** Wculd y cu briefly Suf*i«f I z« for us your 

3 educational Cicksround ? 

i hr. Awani I held a ctgree Ir economics fro* tne Pan jao 

5 University Ir Pakistan. 

6 hr. 01 c*i arere a io vcu »crx »nen you left the 

7 lo iver si ty ? 

8 hr. Aw an ; T ♦ ir st started wcr* - 1 th an investment ban* 

9 In Pakistar. subsecuently joined Uni tec barn, whicn is a 

10 coemerctal tann ♦ In Perlstan. 


hr • 

eu»i 

r 1 

te o bar.K In 

Ha * 1 st an was then 

lea 

by hr. 

Ab » e 1 v 1 

Is t h c t 

ccr 

re ct ? 




hr • 

Aw an i 

he 

nas the pres 

ident • Cor r ect • 



hr . 

ei 

h CU 

Id y cu tell 

cs a little cit a 

bout 

*no hr 


is Abidl Is and what rls role «as< first dt Urltec canh i *na 

16 later at ether Institutions? 

17 hr. Awan. M r . Acid Is a tanner by profession. wnen 1 


18 

net Me 

he a 

a s 

o r e s 1 oe nt 

0 

r united Bane* which 

was 

a 

19 

pr i vat e 1 

y he 

Id 

ban* In D 

ak 

i s ta r 9 

one of the largest 

bank s 

20 

there. 









21 

hr • 

B 1 iw 

• 

Old there 

c cm e a 

town wren you 

left 

Uni tea 

22 

Bark ? 









23 

hr . 

Aw an 

• 

Yes . 






24 

hr . 

£1 u- 

• 

* r e r *a s 

tn 

dt ? 




25 

hr . 

Avon 

• 

Ir 

I 

tn i n w • 

early i9 ?6 . 




I 
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America to f era this bank. Ha asked a lot of his ol o 
colleagues f roa Inltec Bank to Join hla* which tney old* 

This was In 1973* imaeolately after the nationalization, 
hr. 9lumS Where was this cark established? 
hr. Awani Ltxeffcourg — registered in Luxaaoourg* 
hr. B I s ^c« aid He go aiout building the bank? Where 
clo it bed in operations? 

hr. AwanS It star tec *ltn three branenesi one in Abu 
Chabl* L t* €i* t ou r s * ana ore In London, 

It J l s t crew, basically* according to me patterns of 
trade which they were pursuing. 

hr. Blum; a ra t were tnose oatterns of traoe? 
hr. Aw on ; Traue f inane i no , aainly, as related to the 
hlcdle Fas tern ccuntrits and the oil business. 

hr. Blur; Where were tne oeposlts coming from at that 
ti re? 

hr. Awan; At tnat stage, rrainly f roe tne Arab 
shareholders and the hidclc cast • 

hr. Blum; wren you joinea the oarin, you jolneo them In 
London* Is that correct? 

hr. Awan; 7f al , s correct. 

hr. Blum; when uic you Co that? 

hr. /-wans Seventh of ^ectaoer* 1^78. 

hr. Blums arat .as your jcb In London witn oC L I ? 

hr. Awan; * > initial w oc was hornet mg Manager at tne 






i 
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1 I sain t> fine n. 

2 Pr. Blum; wrat cots tre "arnetlrg ^anagtr do? 

3 Pr * iMani ?«sicalty marvel can* services* 



Is iha t selling ne» accounts* selling D«nn 
: r 3 t ' s correct. 

**n<3Qirg the tranch, in effect? 

Net so truer nanaq m $ tre oranch • out acre 

^Ie5? 

U5. 

r;» Ur be has tre Danx in Lcncon at that 
I r t erf b of Drarcres? 

Jr urw j of Drarcres anc in t er»s ot 

Trere sfo J c rove seer. at ou t ^C-oad tranches. 


I at* net a.are of the volute of cepo si is . 


'3 Pr • fcltmj u cv was tre earn atle tc ^e t so many tranches 

2o going Ir Loncon ♦ In ih c t nionl y ccapetitive aarket/ 

2 - Pr* Awan; T rere is ro I aw against open) rg tne tranches* 

22 once ycu are rt 3 ist?f ec in tre u*K* uu can open *»s many 



s locnirg after or 
ily* tre various 
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lualgrant conauniti e$ in tne U .K • That's nhiri they optnto 
these tranches to start with. 

hr. Blurt Ard the bane mss successful because of its 
relatlcnshtb with that iirviqrart coreurltyi 

hr. Awan. That -a s part of the reason for Its success* 

yes. 

hr. blur; «ro was your superior when you were working in 
Cordon? 

hr. Awan; hy irce ol ate superior was a gcntleran calico 
hr. Sheik. 

hr. blurs What .as his title or Job In London? 
hr. Awan; w e .as at that Use cal lea the Chief hanager 
cf the haln branch. 


14 

hr . 

Blur; 

u cw long haa he been ■! th the bank? 


15 

hr . 

Aw an S 

T c the best of vy knowledge* 

re starteo witn 

16 

the* wher the c. 

ark opencc. Me was another 

e x-un i t eo 

Bank 

17 

ear* sc 

he had 

been with tne group for 

a numcer of years. 

18 

hr • 

Bl um s 

5c he had been working 

w 1 th 

hr. Ad 1 o 1 

for a 

19 

considerable perloa of tire before he 

cane 

with n 1 m 

cn the 

20 

bark* when the 

bank startec? 




21 

hr • 

Awan S 

That's correct. 




22 

hr • 

6 1 um ; 

Pees ne continue to be 

w 1 th 

the bann* 

men? 

23 

rr . 

Aw an l 

N C • 




24 

hr . 

blurs 

oral is he coinc? 




25 

hr . 

Aw an s 

He is ir business or hi 

s own 

accoun t . 



/ 


ah 

y 
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10 

1 Hr • Blumt Is that a tradirg Dismiss in London! 

2 Hr • Awan; That is correct. 

3 Hr. B I um l Dealing orlncipally with Nigeria? is that 

4 correct? 

s Hr. Awcnj I believe so* yes. 

6 Hr, E I in ; Dm there come * 1 1 ae i r London when you ware 

Intr cdiced tc various Panacan lanj -- tre Presloent of Panama 
8 anc General Torrljos? 
g Hr. Aw an; Yes. 

10 Hr. blew; Hew did that core to pass? 

11 Hr. Awan; Basical ly* oecai.se of the Panamanian 

12 Ambassador! who was Known to m> superior* Hr. Shalk. 

13 Hr, Blum; Who aid you nee t with? 

14 who care through Lonaon from Panama that you met witn? 

15 Hr, Awan i General Torrljos* General Noriega* br • *oyo* 

1 6 various ministers* I con' t reaeirber exactly who. 

17 Hr. Blum; Dc you reeertber the name of the Panamanian 

is Amca ssador ? 

tg Hr. Awan; This particular gentleman? 

20 Hr . Bl um I Yes. 

21 Hr. Aw «n ; Guillermo Veqa. 

22 Hr. Blum; Culllerao Vega. 

23 Glc you cel the jod of escorting ary or these 

24 Parararlan s? Die you have a particular function In taking 

25 care of their needs? 
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hr. Awanl Or. occasion* yes. 

Hr* Blual Who did you help out that way? 
hr. Awanl Beth Or. Royo and Gtntral Torrljos. 
hr. blual Is that a usual banh service* to tana cara of 
raco la Ilka that 7 
hr. Awam Yes. 

hr. 81 UR'S Would you describe for tha record why that is 
anc what you ara trying to do? 

hr. Awanl Well, basically* again* war Hating -- to be 
able tc bulla relationships or contacts with iaportant people 
whtra you sight be having business* opening a branch* or Just 
goed PS. 

hr. Blumi Gcoc public relations. 

01c tha tank have a oranch In Panaaa at that time? 
hr. Awanl Nc. 


hr. Blum! wren .as the oranch in Fanaaa openeo? 
hr. Awanl I think It was opened in I960, 
hr. Blual Hew dio that arrangement work? 
was that done through hr. bhalx? 
hr. Awanl Yes. 

hr. Bluml What steps ala he take to open the Branch In 

Parses ? 

hr. Awanl I'm not entirely a ware cf what exactly ne 
clc. but I co kro« that he uic visit Panaaa on a couple of 
occaslcrs anc n3C the license to open there. 
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hr • 

e i c» ; 

u cw 1 o n g were ycu 

1 n 

London 2 

hr • 

Aw an 1 

h itn BCCI? 



hr * 

et lm t 

■ it n BC L I « 



nr • 

aw an ; 

1 1 out three years 

• 


hr . 

tier; 

Arc at the ena cf 

tre 

three years* 


6 !j then nave a re- osslgreert? 


- 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

v es . 



a 

hr . 

cl 

* c w cJlfl you 

cet that new asslgncent? 

1 

,r. 

A a an ; 

I r t Que 5 ted 

a transfer 

cut of London. 

1 

i 

hr • 

Bit*. 

wfat pc sit lens were you 

consl oerea for? 

v ! 

hr. 

Aw an ; 

I trderstan 

c Z a #0 la ana 

P«nan ano anotner 

•: ■ 

t r m ch 

1 r t h. c 0 




■3 

hr . 

ckr i 

iri It was 

your choice. 

tnen* to *0 to 

'4 

C a rare . 





'3 1 

Is 

t ha t c cr 

reel? 



■6 ; 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

* € S • 




hr . 

Bit** 

■hat *as your ocsiticn 

in p an ae a? 

•3 ■ 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

i r our ter* 

me 1 coy. we 

call It "Ccuniry 

•3 

. ra’-aqer 

■ 

• 





hr • 

b\ tw J 

■ rat r e so cn 

s i P i 1 1 1 1 e s 2 

id ycu have « s Country 

2- i 

! heneger 

In 

- - ■» 

- 0 . 



22 ; 

! hr , 

Aw «n ; 

k i3: of ! re 

cte rail cri 

1 n ccuhtry. 


-r . 


T 1 .n cr J 1 3 

rot r e 0 0 r t 

m t n a t * 0 s i 1 i cn / 


hr . 

Aw a- J 

I feD^riec 

eirectiy t c 

me central office 1 r 


ii 


Lorccn 
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hr. Blu*i Whan you arrlvac In the t>anw In Panaaa. non 
e«ry offices old It nave? 

fr • lw«n « I ncula say acout 1 c cr 15. 
hr. 61 L* ; ire trla .as ail in P «na»a City? 
hr. *n«p; At that t !•«» yes* 

hr • ck-i * r a t -a s me ceposit case ir me can* at the 
tlee you left? 

fr . Aw «»n ; I cor 't : J ;e r ete»oer me enact figure, 
hr. bl ur « Cc >ou rave a rough Iota. perhaps? 

hr. Aw«r. 1 wcuic say at the lice I left It was aroi.no 

jac elllion to JtC * i I 1 1 on . 

*r • Blm; -rat -as me average account in trat can* 1 
you rave ary sen<e of mat? 

hr. Am c n; It is v<r y difficult ;c cuar. tifjf h f# ftlui. 

pecause there . * rr t n accounts «*nu mtre -era sea I I 

account;. 

hr. si ut; were me customers 1 1 t r. e c « n * ? 

whc cate to this C «r * ? 

hr. Aw an; T r« traclro coneunity ir raraea* caslcaily. 
plus a few seal I accounts cf i r d t v i c ua I s * 3 o*«rni#nt 
employees* uc sc for to. 

hr. Blu“*S otre there particular readers wry with - 
rurdrec cd c can** in P«ni*« bCl! -as acle tc sell its 
service? t re re? 

hr. Aw c r * • kdir« m particular, certain cceium Uts »<f ' 
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approached by 

us and we »e r e 

a cl e 

to 

c cn v 1 nc « 

them • 


hr . 

PltmS 

Which were those? 





hr . 

Aw an S 

The Lebanese 

coitdun it 

y* the Jew 

1 sh coftffun 1 1 y 

anc the 

In a 1 an 

c cmau n 1 ty • 






hr • 

b 1 cm s 

Did tne banM 

t 0 cu s 

pr 

i n c 1 pa 1 1 y 

on dep os 1 1 

tusl res* 

? 







hr . 

Awans 

Deposits anc 

t r ad e 

t i 

ranee. 



hr . 

Slums 

What sort of 

trade 

t i 

nance are 

yo u ta 

Iking 

ab cut? 








hr . 

Aw an s 

Basically* letters 

0 f 

c r e 0 1 1 • 




Slums 

with, r e so e c t 

to the 

oepcs It bus inesi, 

how c«»n 


12 *oi have trat k I rd of ouslness witrout making substantial 

13 j amount s cf I cans ■ 

14 hr • Awans w* cio ixaKe loans -- not very substantial 

15 loans, but *e usee to d lace our otpos its *ltn our Treasury 
15 Cepa rteert • 

17 hr. slums Sc* for tne most part* the canx operation In 

1 8 Parairai if I am char ac te r i zl n q it correctl y» tcoK in deoosits 

19 1 frem the deocsitcrs anc thtn crouart trem to Lcncon* unere 

20 yoi received a certain interest credit from the Treasury 

21 Cepartient at yotr Dan* in Loncon. 

22 hr. Aw an; That is correct. 

23 hr. Stum. iro that's no* you iiaoe your Income. 

24 hr. Awans T c son.e extent* yes. 

25 hr. Slums v«rat * a s the a. arkuoi 
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is 


*t 9 

Avan ; 

hr . 

Bl ur l 

hr . 

Aw an i 

hr • 

tl i»i 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

hr . 

61 or i 

hr . 

Aw an s 

hr • 

Blurs 

hanager ? 

hr . 

Aw an S 

hr . 

Bluri 

carH Ir 

Panaia 

leye Is? 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

hr • 

c 1 or 5 

hr . 

£w <jn ; 

hr • 

BlumS 

hr • 

Aw an s 

Lord cn « 

to our 

to f la I s e with 

aopr oved 

I. 

hr . 

Blurs 

Farava? 

hr • 

Aw in i 

hr • 

blur* 


Or* p«r cent . 

Crt percent on jo ur deposits? 

* t s • 

was tne branen profitable? 

YtS. 

u*s the country operation profitable? 
v « * . 

Ural ^3* your lenclnq authority as the Country 

! didn't nave a lending authority per sc* 

Hrat I I e I t s 9 wh«t were the loan liieits tor the 
before you nao to go through various approval 

st rao to have everything approved* 

E y e r v th in*? 

Yes. 

Who would pass on the loans that you eaae i 
At that timet I was to refer everything to 
Creait committee or to the genleran who was 
our office. out every loan haa to oe 

Was tnat the case for ycur entire tenure In 

Yes. 

Did there cere a tiu.e .nen the responsibility 
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approached by u 

s and we »e r e 

a cl * to ccn wince 

th e* • 

hr . 

PI im 


Which were those? 


hr . 

Aw an 

• 

f he L ebanese 

coamun i t y * tne Jew 

ish c o I'M unity 

anc the 

In a 1 

an 

c cm nu n 1 ty • 



hr . 

b 1 1«* 

• 

Did tne bann 

focus principally 

on dep osit 

Ci? s 1 re s ? 

1 





hr . 

A war 

. 

Deposits dnc 

trade ( irarce. 


hr , 

bl cm 

• 

what sort ot 

trade t i ranee are 

yo u talking 

2B CU t? 






hr . 

Aw an 

• 

Basically* letters of credit* 


hr . 

£1 cm 

• 

with, rescect 

to tre deposit bis 

iness* how c<a 

yC c hs we 

t ra 

t k 

1 rd of ouslness without making 

suos la nt i a 1 

amounts 

cf 1 

c an 

S : 



hr . 

Aw an 

• 

ai cia it n k e loans -- not very substantial 

loans. 

bu t 

*e 

usee to olace 

our dfcoosits » J t n 

our Treasury 



ii 

IS j| Cepa rteert . 

17 || hr • blur*; Sc* for tne most part* the cann operation In 


18 

| Pa ra ma * 

if lam 

char ac te r » z 1 n q It correctly* 

t co m in 

dep osit s 

19 

frem the deocsi 

tors anc thtn crouart them to 

L cn co n * 

w ne r e 

20 

yo l r ece Iw ed a 

certain interest crecit 

f roa. 

tne T r ea 

sur y 

21 

Ceparteert at y 

oir ban* in Loncon. 




22 

hr . 

Aw an i 

That is correct. 




23 

hr. 

Slum; 

ird that's now >ou Taoe 

your 

i n come • 


24 

hr . 

Aw an : 

T c soc.e extent* yes. 





25 


hr • 6 I cm ; 


* r 3 t has the aarWcoi 



• km ar , 

• t I u* - • p 


r • h l v* . •* r • 

r * km m* i 

r • fc I Utr ; - ' ? 

ir? 

10 h r • A* « r ; 

n hr • P I • *■ r d : 

12 CarK lr Pa rata . * ‘ » 

13 levels? 
hr* Aw«n; 

P*’ • 1 1 c* i 

hr* £w i * r ' 

Pr • bice; . . 

hr • km** l t. - t ■ . 

Lo rd cn * to our . i e - 
to liaise •It*' v ' 
aopr oved • 

hr • ei tr ; 
fsraia ? 

hr • km ar ; 

P T • C I w tr i 


> 
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i* 


for overseelrg 

the Panamanian Lranch was 

shifted to 

the 

2 

In 1 1 ed S ta te s ? 






3 

hr • Aw ar. ; 

Y t s . 





- 

h r . B ! cm ; 

wren w a 

s that? 




r> 

h r • Aw c r ; 

T ha t M a 

s drounc -- prcoacly the 

end 

of 1963 or 

6 I 

errly 






i 

hr. Blum; 

i t the 

Lire t n a t responsibility 

was 

shifted to 

I 

8 

the cnlted States* dia 

veur report inq shift to 

t he 

Uni ted 

9 

States and the 

erf al t 

authority shift to 

the Cnl te o 

States i 

0 i 

hr . Aw an ; 

That is 

correct. Yes. 




i 

p 1 
! 

hr • 6 ! urn ; 

^ ro is 

the individual in 

the cntteci 

S ta te s 


coerat Icr .he o 

/ t r sa w 

your act tv it ie s in 

P anaaa? 


1 

| hr • Aw an i 

IritUl 

i y we hac« Panama 

oecaie 

par t 

of our 

M j 

so-callec C a r i c 

? € a r * e 

si cn , Tne gentleman who 

was 

qener a 1 

i 

15 | 
i 

onager ter th * 

t was 1 

cor i na after p anarra. 



16 ! 

hr. 1 f l » l 

who w s 

t r a t ? 





hr • Awan# M is name is ir , Sahn I a. 


j 

hr • 

fe 1 urn J 

- 

id you riake efforts 

to get 

the account 

’■> | 

tu s 1 ne s s 

a r,d the 

banking business of 

the P ananan la n 

Lo tense 

20 i 

i 

Forces ? 






! 

21 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

< < s * 1 do, 



i 

22 

hr . 

6 I cm ; 

>• 

cw rid you a o cCoul 

coins 

that? 

i 

j 

27 

hr • 

Aw an 5 

M 

y basic contact was 

* i th G 

eneral Nor 

i e ga * on a j 

24 

I ir iec 

to net 

c 

c $ i n c s s from him. 




25 | 

hr . 

e i wfr ; 

f- 

cw die vou go ebeut 

c c i n g 

that? 

! 
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Hr • Aw*n| T tide an effort to cultivate hi*. I Mt with 
Mi several tlae socially anc vlsltec Ms office? ano as*eo 
Me to o | v « scae of the Cefense Forces accounts to us* 


hr . 

e i u» i 

0 Id 

he co 

that? 


hr . 

Aw an ; 

C 1 1 i rr* <* t t 1 

y re a to , 

yes . 

hr • 

8 1 um ; 

L «t 

r. e .a 

Ik thr cu?h 

that at the outset. 


when did he ccae to you with an account? 

hr. Aw.nj t c the cest of vy reccliectior? soai tlae In 
19 * 2 . 

hr. 6lu*i Scaetlae in 198*. 

What did he ce sc r I ce the account as? 

hr. AwanS u e .as read of intelligence at the tlae ana 
told ire that tn i s .as «* secret account, o secret service 
2Ccoint. 

hr. blumi aro was to nave signature authority on this 
account? 

hr. Aw in * he was. 

hr. fcl.e; wrai were tne sceclol instructions that went 
with this accou n t? 

hr. Aw «n ; T he Instructions were trat cn iy he woula 
coerate the account oy vercal cr written Instructions to ae? 
anc roCo fly e I se • 

hr. Blue. were you 9 l»en c ny instructions aoout tne 
records ►It*' respect tc tn is account? 


hr. Aw an ; T m.s tela t K <»t tne account shoulo oe Kept in 
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a hlshly e er f »dert la I ana secrat «tanner. 


Hr. 

Bl urn 4 

Oid he 1 

account? 



Hr . 

Aw an ; 

He c 1 o • 

nr • 

0 1 cm i 

And he 1 

nr . 

Aw an s 

V e s • 

nr . 

6 1 un ; 

u cw was 

nr • 

Aw an ; 

I r cash 

nr . 

B 1 LfT* 5 

In cash 

hOh 

iruch was It — 

nr . 

Aw an ; 

I a on • t 

ha s substantial 

• 

Hr . 

e 1 u»r 5 

was It 

nr . 

Aw an ; 

V €S. 

Hr . 

B 1 w r? • 

^re tn i 

Hr • 

Aw an ; 

Net In 

nr . 

b I t* a 

Were t h 

Hr a 

Aw an i 

Yes. 

Hr • 

B 1 un i 

What wa 

to In this account? 

how 

large a 

1 c this 

Hr . 

Aw an « 

It was 

cohn. 0 

tt i aga 

1 r * t c 

highest 

It ever 

. e r. t w 

if 1 II Ion i 

> n a v be 

Mb rr|| 
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that. 

hr* Blur; 4<rc sost of tnc funds that were put into tm s 
account put In lr the for* of cash? 


4 

hr • 

Awan 2 

YtS. 



5 

hr . 

eu-rs 

were or > haraaarlans 

aware of 

this wc coon t f 

5 

was that 

kept 

o»ay fro* the raraiar 

an s ? 


7 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

-itrln the tank i 



8 

hr • 

b 1 u* s 

v e ? • 



9 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

I hwd Been sp-c if i c a 1 

I 1 y a sk e d 

not to let any 


cf my staff know acout It. 

hr. eic*5 «fai -as core with tne ion«y In tne account? 
khat Instructions ulu >ou *e t for spending tnt money in 
the accomt? 

hr. Aw an; °<yients :o incivi duals on occasion, 

hr. Bluir; u cw mou Id v cu know that these Individuals -ere 

authorized tc receive pa/ment? 

hr. Anarl I useo to get a note signed oy ueneral 
Noriega* brought by the person himself wno hac to receive tne 
turds* and prior to that* i would get a phene call telling me 
to expect the person tc co-e i r tc net tnose tones . 

hr. B I u* S kfc were the people -ho were coelng to collect 

the turds? 

hr. A w a n ; p c I 1 1 i c i a r, s . Trls » a s cur I nq the time of tne 
elections ir Per.,*-. 

hr. P I un ; 5c* what happened -culo De you -oulc yet a 
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20 

telephcna call f ron General Noriega* he woolc say to expect a 
certalr individual Mould be coxing Mltn a note* ano to give 
Me a certain ancunt of money* ana then that person would 
cone * and you Mould inceed turn over tre ecney. 

Nr. Aw an s TNoas affirmatively] 

Nr • eiuwi Was the money paid in casn? 

Nr. Aw an i Yes. 

Nr. Blue; were there other uses for tnls account eoney? 
Nr. Awani Yes* sir — mainly travelling expenses. 

Nr. Blumi W fa I birds of travelling expenses are you 
talking ab cu t ? 

Nr. Awan; Normally, when General Noriega ana Ms staff 
used tc taxe official trips overseas* a lot of the expenses 
were tc be c«lu free this account. 

Nr. Blum; Hew wcu Id that work? 

would they give you the bills ano rave ycu pay then? 

Nr. Awani Ax the tire I was in Parana* they would either 
as* me +o arrange for the tickets anc pay to the debit of 
this account or taxe cash for expenses, or the bills would 
core directly tc me. 

Nr. Blum; Tre bills would cone oirectly tc the ban* ? 

Nr. Awani Yes. 

Nr. elumi And when you left Panama, wnere would tney 

go r 

Nr. Awan. This continued. when n« came to the Cnitec 
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1 States* 1 us«d tc take cart of Ms expanses Kara* 

2 Mr • 8 1 o« 2 wrat »oclc happen? kcuid you gat a call to 

3 fake the travel arrangements trat vara necessary? 

4 fr. /vanl >ts. 

5 hr. B I u** ; Tren »olI c you cay those D I I I s ? 

6 Is that correct? 


7 

hr • 

Aw an t 

I would pay tnesa hills* yes* 

8 

hr • 

Bt it 5 

Cebit It against nls account? 

9 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

C cr rt ct • 

10 

hr • 

fcl oa 2 

«trt there credit cards that were charged to 

11 

this a cc cunt ? 


12 

hr . 

Aw an 2 

| 

v « s • j 

13 

hr • 

Him; 

arose credit cards were they? i 

14 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

1 

I had 1 ssie j credit cares to General Nor i ego 

i 

15 

an c Ms 

fa a 1 1 y • 

1 

i 

t 

16 

hr . 

B 1 cm 2 

1 

wro In ris faaily would have nao the credit j 

17 

cards? 


1 

18 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

His wife ano three daughters* j 

19 

hr • 

B 1 ib 2 

And tnese credit cards were all paid from tne 

20 

preceecs 

1 n the 

account? | 

i 

21 

hr • 

Aw an s 

i 

C ir r e ct . 

22 

hr • 

Blum; 

Hew was this controlled by wereral Noriega? 

23 

Cl c 

1 

ha upe r v 1 se t"e tills trat here being pal o? I 

24 

hr • 

Aw «n s 

All c f them* 

25 

hr . 

e 1 IT ; 

Hew die he wO t rat ? 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


22 


hr* AwanJ ! used to go to hi* periodically with all th« 
catalls of expanses* Inducing creclt card expenses* He 
would chech thee and okay thee. 

hr. Blue* And at that point you would pay thee* right? 
hr* AwanS Either at trat point or I had paid thee 
ce fore • 

hr* BIlitJ * j cw did you cone to meet cnrlcue Pretelt? 
hr* Awani I tnlnk I met h »e socially for the first 
1 1 ee • 


hr • fc I ce I 
hr. Awan; 
cot I cn • t oet. 
ce one of the 
hr • Bite, 
tus I ne ss ? 


Hew did tnat relationship begin to uevelop? 

! trite vary hard tc get his account* which I 
Trat »as cne of the better accounts* known to 
oetter accounts in Panama* 

Wculd ycu describe cnrlcue rretelt's 


hr. Aw«ri He haa two laroe shcos <*t the airport ana one 
very large srop in p anama City* whicn *as * sort of nigh 
class gift snop -- silver* crystal* taaicr.es* jewelry* all 
that sort cf stuff. 

When he epened a snet in tre Colcn Free Zone* ne tnen 
gave me the account for that particular ouslress* in Colon* 


wh Ich 

was abcut 

tta c years cown tre rcac. 


hr 

• B 1 Lh 1 

0 id 

he ask you tor a lire of 

cr ea i 1 1 

hr 

• Aw an i 

I r 

lc lor* yes. 


hr 

• 1 1 cm s 

0 i c 

you aive^lo,. lh.«*t 1 me of 

credit? 


25 
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hr • Aw an ; I did* Yes* 

hr* 6 lb* I Hew much was It? Oo yoc recall? 

hr* Ay in; T recollect that it was about 115Q*G0G* 

hr. el l* ; wren clc yoi ocen an office Ir the Free Zone? 

hr* Ay «n S w t rac « license for soee t i«( ana *1 « in 

crcer that the I icense oifln’t lapjt i »e openec a very sml I 
office* a cne-^.rt little pl*c< — Ir fact* cefore I hao 
gotten tc Parana , It .olIo nave ceen early ISfcl. 

But our real office* oc r Dig office startec there in 
i*e? . 

hr* blcmi Kciild ycu Ctscr ioe what the Free Zone 
coerat lers were eCcut anc the wind of business that was Demo 
core t He re : 

hr • Awan; Tre C c I cn Free tore was set up cy the 

Governeent of Par ara several years ago to tahe advantage of 

the transshipment cf g«-ocs ccamg »n from all over the 
worlc* Very sleply put* it's line ore huae corded warehouse* 
with several eerchants over there who iirport goods fro* 
vainly the c ar c «.st — eleotrorlcs* clctnlng* everything of 
that sert — conquer <,oods* wrich are tnen transshlppeo f r o n 
there to C c I emo I a * Venezuela* central America* Brazil* 
Paraguay • 

hr. e I Cfli ; Art tne major pirchdser s of these gooes 
s mcog I er s? 

hr. Aw c r ; Y t s ard no -- Jecause ir sotse of the Latin 


! 
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Pr. Awani ! us ea to 90 10 hja periodically with ail the 
catalls of expenses* Inducing creclt card expenses* He 
would check thee and okay thee. 

Pr • 6 lue| And at that point you would pay thee* right? 

Pr. Awan; Eitner at tnat point or I had paid thee 
ce fore • 

Pr • Blurl Hew did you cone to meet cnrlcue Pretelt? 

Pr* Awana I tnlnk J met hie socially to r the first 
1 1 «• • 

Pr * fclumJ Hew did that relationship begin to develop? 

Pr. Aw an; T trite vary hard tc get his account* which I 
coulcn't act. Trat was one of the better accounts* known to 
ce one of the better accounts in Panama* 

Pr. Blum* Wculd ycu describe tnrlcue rrttelt's 
business? 

Pr . AwanS He nao two large shcos <it the airport ana one 
very large stop in Panama City* whicn *as a sort of high 
class gift shop — silver* crystal* watcr.es* jewelry* all 
that sort cf stuff. 

When he opened a snet in the Colon Free Zone* ne tnen 
gave me the account for that particular business* in Colon* 
which was about two years cown tre rcac. 


23 

Pr . 

e 1 cm 2 

0 id 

he ask you 

24 

Pr . 

Aw an 3 

Ir 

Cc 1 0 r » yes. 

25 

Pr . 

b I urn ; 

D ic 

you 0 1 v e (in*! 
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hr • 

Aw an S 

I did. Yes. 




hr . 

Bl u» X 

Few much was 

1 1 2 

0 o yoc recall? 


hr • 

Aw an i 

I recollect 

t na t 

it H as aDOot 1150* 

GOG. 

hr • 

clem; 

wren clc you 

open 

an office Ir tne 

Free Zone? 

hr • 

Aw «n * 

we rac a license 

for soee time ano 

■ e * in 

crcer that the 

1 ic en se a i 0 n 

*t lapse* me opened a very small 

office* 

a cne-rr. 

« r • little c 

1 mC * 

— 1 r fact * ce to re 

I had 


gotten tc Pa ran-, a. Ji »ol(o nave teen early lStl* 

But cur real iff ice* our Dig office started there in 

. 

hr. eiL'r'S kcu Id ycj Ocscrioe nhat the Free Zone 
coeratlcrs were <Pcut anc the nine of business that was De me 
core there: 

hr. Aw.n; Ue Cclcn Free tore was set up Cy the 
tonerneent of Paraea several years ago to tahe advantage of 
the transshipment cf g^ocs coming m froir all over the 
worlc. Very simply pul* it's line ore huoe Ponded warehouse* 
with several merchants over there «ho import goods from 
mainly the p ar c «.st — electronics* clcthlng* everything of 
that sert — coniuner goods* *rich are tnen transshlppeo Iron 
there to C c I emo I a * Venezuela* central America* Brazil* 

Para guay • 

hr* eicm* Are tne ^djer circhdser j of these gooes 
si» cog I er s? 

hr* Awcn; v t s ard n: — jtcause ir sone of the Latin 
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Avar lean ccurtrles It is not legal to bring in thaaa gooes* 
tut In o th ar s it Is. 

nr. Blum# Wall* there Is a substantial aacunt ot 
smuogltnc* a substantial number of smugglers aho buy tnelr 
goeds In the Co I cn Free Zone -- is tnat correct? 
hr. Am an; Ycu could say that* yes* 

nr. Blum; were most of these transactions In cash? 
nr. Awan; a large numoer cf the transactions in that 
place are cash transactions. 

hr. Blums Why are they cash transactions? 
nr. Auan; It*s a cuestion of currency. Nobody in Colon 
woulo accept any of the Latin American currencies. They 
woulc prefer to accept dollar currencies. 

Not' If they toon a collar check* there were a let of 
stclen checks f I eating arouno anu mere were a lot ot torgto 
checks floating eround. Nctocy wanted to wait for 3t oays 
for a check to De cleared, wh I ch Is .Dy they preferred it to 
te In ca sh • 

hr. blumi What about letters of crealt? woul on *t tnat 
oe the nor ia I *a> for whicn gocos like this would ce paid? 

nr. Awan; Well* trey were all Irocrt letters of creolt . 
everythlro that .as imported Irto the free Zcne. uu r 
customers were really the importers. That was strictly 
import letters of crecit. 

But the way the goods went out ot there was not by letter 
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10 
u 
12 
13 
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15 

16 

17 

18 
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20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


25 

of credit* It was cash* 

nr. Blum; It certainly a cash business going out? 

P r • Aw ana P \ q r t • 

nr. Blums Ard tnese qooos Mtn shipped to places Ilka 
5a r Ancrea s Isi a rd • 

nr. Awana San Andreas* yes. 

nr. Blum; Ard Columbia anc ctnar places? 

nr. Awans Yes* anc nlcau. 

nr. Blum; mto were the people who controlled tnese 
export businesses* the people who Mere taking the goods from 
Parama to the Latlr American countries? 
were they failiy businesses? 

nr. Awan: Largely family businesses. The bigger groups 

are all failiy controlled groups. 

nr. Blum; And fro* different countries in the region? 
nr. Aw c n; fell* families in tne way tnat there Is to oe 
one brother In Panaeia* one In 5an Ancreas* ore In ftlcau* one 
In Peru* or a cousin or sosebocy like that. T ne y all knew 
each other ard they Mere all Interrelated. 

nr. Blum; Old there come a time *Mn you set a man namec 
Be lonl ck ? 


nr . 

Aw an ; 

Yes. 


nr • 

el u» ; 

H c m did 

that c owe to pass? 

j 

nr . 

Aw an ; 

h« came 

to call on n.e. Me wanted to open an 

ac co un t 

an c re 

w a n t e c 

o line of credit. 
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hr* Blums H cm such ala he Mint is e line of crealtf 
Mr* Aw an ft I don't riMnoert but something ridiculous 
because he didn't want to cffer any security for It* 
hr • Blum; W r a t ole you tell him about that? 
what haepenee when he asKec for that money? 
hr* Swans 1 ashec him to leave* 
hr* Blums Oid he cffer any security at all? 
hr • Aw an I Nc* 

hr* Bluet Old there come a time when he came In later 
with a cash ceposlt? 

hr* Awans 1 under stano he did* He ola come to see me* 
hr* Blums What happened with that account? Are you 
aware cf any play-out? 

hr* Awan; Yes* He ola ooen an account* he put In a 
cash ceres it * dQe i nst *hicn he tcow a loan* a line of crealt* 
with a substantial margin* of course* 

5u t s eq ue r 1 1 y * he never came each* Wnen it more or less 
reached* wher the interest amount reached the cu ts tand ings * 
the loan was aajustea* 

hr* Bluml Ola you ever see hie aaaln? 

hr* Awans I never saw him after that cne meeting 1 hao 
with him* 

hr* BLni Wty would semebedy co tnat? 

why wo u I c souetocy wain into a oanw * I th a large bundle 
cf cash anc then Inmeciate borrow against it and disappear* 
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giving up the Interest to the bank? 

Hr. Awanj Ir the first place* I dcn*t know whether he 
cue Ir kith cast* It could have ceen a dank transfer* 

but this mas a normal tvpe of ouslre $s In Panama — a 
cash cel lateral I jec advance* as »e call it* 
hr* 0lu»; nry »ouM jc*eccfl> co tnatf 
khet m ou I c tre purpose be? 

It would see* to ir * that if you noulo *art to use your 


sorry* what 

you 

feOU 1 O 

00 

Is to make a 

oeposlt anc althoraw 

th c 

eoney as 

yo u 

neeo 

It . 

rather tnan 

borrow It out ano pay 

th e 

In te re st 

an c 

then 

1 e t 

the lc«n oe 

extinguished by the 


cepo s 1 1 • 

hr* Swan; I car only conjecture tc wh a t nis motives 
• ere. ? ut It car te a r c s i n e s s- r e i a t e c transaction wh i c h is 
rorwal over the r t • 

hr* £lii»J Dc you ra»e some sense cf wnat sort of 
business It ■ I 3 h t ce? 

hr* Awans Irasmccn as tnere ecu Ic be « partnership* 
there coul c be various corporations set up « tne aao ooes not 
went tc show his oartntr trat this is ris owr. roney that he 
Is putting up* arc tmt re is ian Ira a lean free a bank* It 
co tic be a third c*rty trarsactlc n. 

hr. blc"*J Isn't it also p cs s i c l t tn*t ne is trying to 
conceal the source of me tunas cecause they crl 9! na too in 
some sort cf sh«cy ceal cf one cr another? 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


2 « 


nr* Awanj It coulc b • oosslblt* 
nr* 0luni« wren alo Be lonl ch make this deposit? 
nr. lM.ni I don't Quite remember* nr* Bluet but It was 
certalrty te for e we ha u fear a about his coipany or his 
aircraft belrg Irjccunced. 

nr* Blurs ird the aircraft Impouncment you are talking 
abcut re la tec tc a company cal lea Inatr* Is that correct? 
fr. Awan; T rat is correct. 

nr. blur* Ar id that Is a cargo air llnei cf which tne 
aircraft was laocurdtc In h I am i for smcgglingt Is that 
cor rec t? 


hr . 

Aw «n j 

Y * S • 


nr • 

B 1 Lira 

When o 1 o yet nett Cesar Rodriguez? 


nr . 

Aw an ; 

! would think late 19 b2 or *lc-19o3t 

sosetri i n .. 

line that. 



nr • 

eiL-rj 

r o introcucec you to him? 


nr . 

Aw an ; 

P re te 1 1 . 


nr . 

6 1 cm S 

f-cw did he mtr educe Mo? 


nr . 

Aw an 3 

As a friend and a business associate. 


nr • 

fc 1 un ; 

What cusiness aid Rocr i guez want you 

to b ec cm e 

Invo Ived 

1 r * 

I th hi ir? 


What 

wert 

his recues is for banning services? 


nr . 

Aw an ; 

Tre first business n e w t nteo us to te 

Invol v e c 


In was a limcusire business. he was i noor t i r<i several cars 
tr cm the U . 5 . 


25 
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hr* fclums Did you finance those cars for him? 

hr* Aw an 5 w« clo* tas. 

hr • BfumS What ctrer projects old he ash you to become 
involved In ? 

hr* Awans Tre only otner project re directly asmo us to 
te Invclveo in wis a n >o r o 1 1 e c ir i c project* soeewhere in the 
interior of Fanaia. 

hr* blue; hco Id y cu describe me r y or ce I e c t r I c project 
in a llttfc cetail? 

hr* Aw«n* I aidn*i Know irucn about it* hr* slum* out it 
was a prcject approver by the Fanaeanian Government ana an 
Eastern European country w*s ore ot the major blcders for 
that project* 

hr* blumi 0c >ou recall IT it -as Pol anc cr Hungary? 

hr* Awan* It »as either Pci ana cr Romanian* l'i not 
cuite sure which one It -as. 

Cesar kocr I ate: said he nac an exclusive contract with 
these people* Trey cane ano met me several times* ana he 
said he was in a ocsltion to steer tr.is contract towarcs 
them* 

hr* Blums Hew much money clc >ou advance Mm to help get 


off 

the 

gr o un a? 




hr • 

Aw an * 

F cr t n i s » 

it was 

ever Si it. 1 i 1 

i cn* 

hr • 

fcl urn 1 

* * r e there 

ctner 

advances you 

r c d Dfloe? 

hr . 

Aw «n S 

v«s . 
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30 

Pr • Bt o* 1 Mas tnart a orojact Involving a c lub In Panama 
City? 

Pr . twin t Not tnat one* nc. 

ha had ncthlrg outstanding against tnat. 

Pr • Blums wtat .as the c I ub project? 

Can you cescrloe tnat? 

Pr. Awan; Tnc cluP project ms a* he aarted to open a 
sort of cankers' c luo In Panama* a private* exclusive club* 
in a olace wrere there had been a restaurant before ana they 
hao closed dewn. But it was a very prominent location. 

Pr . eiums wrere was that location? 

Pr. iwani Ir cowntown Panama* the Bank cf Boston 
bu i I c I no . 

Pr • Blums Mas tnat at the top floor of the Du i I a I 09 ? 
was that tne penthouse clue? 

Pr • iM.ni That is correct. 

Pr. BlumS h« built the club. Old the club ever open? 

Pr. Avans To ay knowledge* no. 

Pr • fclumi Old you know at the time he case in to aeal 
with ycu that he was Invclvea in gun running? 

Pr • Aw an S Nc* sir. 

Pr • Blums Old you have any Idea tnat ne was Involved in 
the narcotics business? 

Pr. AwanS Nc* sir. 

Pr • Blums Ir addition to the projects we mentioned* did 
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finance any cf his pir forair s coving into the country? 
hr. Awani Or occasion I icy have, Bui I con' t Quite 
reeeebtr. Trat .as part of his business. 

hr. blues He *a s an laoresarlo* is that correct? 
hr. Aw ana Trat is correct. Yes. 

hr. Blew; Arc he mo u I o or oerf erners in froa other 
countries to Pan«m«. 
hr • Aw an j Yes. 

hr. Blur; Per various events, 
hr. Awans Yes. 

hr. blue, wren he olane crashed* Mere ycu tn«n left with 
an ottstarclro surr of eoney at the Dane* tnat he oweo the 
ta rh ? 

hr. Aw an s Nc. sir. 

His plant nac crosnec several ye*»rs before tnat. 1 Mas 
rot aware cf that situation until such later. 


’7 

hr . 

to l ip i 

c r 

* I •« t a 1 * 1 n q new atout 

wne r re dieo in a 

’8 

p 1 an e crash. 

was 

the ca nh left ■ i in * in 

t ne 

hcl e? 

19 

hr . 

Aw an t 

I 

was net aware he died In 

a 

plane crasn. 

20 

hr . 

blur. 

I 

see • 



21 

hr . 

Aw an 1 

*> 

ynoerstancin^ is ne was 

h i 

lied. 

22 

hr . 

ei UT ; 

*• e 

was wilted. C wa y • 


! 

23 

what 

were 

the 

c 1 r c ur s t-n c e s cf tnat? 

u 0 

yOU Know 

24 

an > t f i ro 

a Co l t 

i t 

j 



25 

hr • 

Aw ; 

3 C 

>nu near pis fltain? 
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II 

2 

▼ « S . 



2 


*r 


Aw a* 

S 

? was net 

1 r 

’a rasa at me tlee. I just rtao 


ificut 

it 

1 r 

t **• 




« 


ft 


>kfi 

• as t - * t 

an « 

left with an o*t stand n$ amount? 

*, 




Aw an 

1 

♦ * s . 



i 




6 1 u* 


• ha V mi i 

t h * 

cturt tre Sana was left wltn? 





i« a*' 


I i .as c * 

er i 

j 1 h 1 icn. 

9 




cl u* 


!f . e -a f 

■o cr 

ic.ez' acccurt 2 

i 




Aw an 


’rrtf ^ c 1 

rt r 

1 v e elilior. oo liars. 

", 




6 1 u* 


-awe f c w 

rr t 

"inf H araf 1 ? 





4* an 

l 

' ts ♦ sir. 



■2 




6 1 u» 


- r e r • c ic 

y c u 

itet f* i a? 

' l 




Aw a m 


I r raraia 

• 


■4 


ft 


6 f L* 


»ra; »a s 

r 1 » 

role In rarar a 3 

’’I 


what 

was 

he 

ccmg there? 


•*! 


Ft 

. 

Aw an 

• 

I y re m r 1 

•T jS 

a ttit'c zf General Noriega. 

17 


Ft 

• 

b l u" 

• 

Z i c you u 

r c er 

sunfl ina he was the PGSSaO 

'8 

ch ie 

t 

In 

t h* 

re n ion? 



’9 


Ft 

• 

Am an 

• 

T r a t was 

wh wt 

was ctirAorl y sa ic. 

20 


Ft 

• 

B 1 b» 

• 

• re n ale 

n e c 

om e to r an «na ? 

21 


Ft 

• 

Aw an 

i 

I h o w e re 

i tea* 

22 


Ft 

• 

B 1 ur 

2 

-€ •as there 

»• r t n you arrived* as par t uf the 

n 

seen 

«? 







24 


ft 

• 

Aw c n 

• 

T c -■ v « ro 

• 1 ec 

c,e » uiar't live tnere . He 

2S 

c s ed 

t o 

w 1 S 1 

t . 

1 rat rrn 

i r 1 if <,t a fecial sa ther ini, at some 
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stao «• 

hr. Blew; Was it generally moerstood that na was 
Involved In the arcs traoe? 
hr. /wans n c * sir. 

hr. Plum; 2 i c you ccwt to fine out ne was involveo in 
the ares trace? 

hr. /wan; Nc» sir. 

hr. Blum; "id tnere c^e e line when yot oecaae aware or 
Cerera I Noriega's ceslre to sell Contacora Islano? 

hr. Aw«n; ? wouldn't say it was General Noriega* sir. 1 
was aoprcached o> the president cf the country. 


12 

hr . 

Blum; 

w r o made 

th e 

approach to you about 

Go ntador « ? 

13 

hr . 

Zw on S 

* r . C e 1 va 

lie. 



14 

hr . 

Blum; 

w r e r was 

Ibwt 

approver. iaoer 


15 

hr • 

/wan; 

It w 0 U 1 c 

rave 

c te r I w o u 1 c say in 

lS6t« late 


hr. eft*. wrere were jo^ ot tne time? 
hr. /wan; !r Washington. 

hr. blue. arat ale ne tell you re wwntec cone? 
hr. /wan; u e called me up at nr. v house anc tola rr.e ne nac 
teen given my narre by General Norieaa dna whether i could 
core ard visit * i* in \e ■ torh » which 1 alu. he s«i c the 
{overneert w«s Irterestea in selling Ccr la cora » whether 1 no o 
any Investors or customers «no would oe interested in cuytr.g 
i t • 
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1 

rr • 

0 1 Cl* 

C id 

you 

have an>ore lr 

■ i nd 

— 

2 

rr • 

Avar | 

N C • 

s i r 

• 




3 

rr . 

61 or ; 

— * 

h c 

y 0 u COul 

c approach? 


4 

r r . 

/wan; 

NC, 

s i r 

• Not 0 

ir ec 1 1 y • 



5 

rr • 

Pie*; 

0 id 

y cu 

cent to 

take th 

is offer to soaeone? 

6 

rr , 

Zw <3 r' ; 

Yes. 

L 

it i *at e 1 

y 1 c 1 c • 



7 

rr . 

P 1 u» J 

wro 

0 1 c 

you take it tc? 



8 

r r . 

Zw an ; 

I SpCWt 

to se v e 

ra 1 cf n: 

o 

O 

1 1 ea gues a nd * at 

9 

one staoc* T spowe 

to 

* Saudi 

Arabian 

sent 1 lean ca 1 1 eo ur • 

10 

Gh a 1 th P ha r a cn * 

who 

e> * pr e s se o 

«n Interest 

to ouy I l. 

11 

rr • 

sic*; 

C i d 

C r , 

P na r a on 

make a 

P 1 0 

cn Ccntaoora 

12 

Is larc ? 








13 

rr . 

Zw an ; 

T r e y 

ne 

la necct 

la 1 1 on s 

and 

ne ir ad e «»n offer 

14 

rr . 

Blew; 

w ra t 

-a 

s the ar cun t of 

n 1 s 

of f e r ? 

15 

rr • 

Zw an ; 

T c a y k 

rc w 1 eo g e 

t It mo S 

\b. 

o e 1 1 1 i on. 

16 

“r . 

c I ci" ; 

r o 

u 1 t 

irately 

s ot the 

island* If you know? 

17 

rr , 

Zw a n | 

I understand r r 

• ZOK 1 * 

wh o 

owns the r ar r i ot 

18 

hotel In 

P an ar»a 

• 






19 

rr . 

ei U* a 

3 id 

he 

pa y ®o r e 

than Pr 

. hh 

ar aon? 

20 

rr • 

zw an a 

Net 

t 0 

»y direct kouh leege* 

No, 

21 

rr • 

Bl cw 5 

0 id 

you 

Uter f 

me cut 

th at 

it *a$ tecause 


Pharaor was rot the n I fciccer th c t he lo^t tre our chase? 
Pr . Z* c n • i ».ua I I v no. 

To *r y KocxL'cce, C r. p h«racn d u i 1 e c cut r i » s e I t • 

rr , 0! u* ; Why no! this net an attractive prooos ition 
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f r cm Or* Pmraon 'i perspective? 

Why kps tha ceal not a qooc cnt on Its faca fro* his 

perspective? 

Pr* Aw an; Or* Pharaon haa a special* a (pacific loaa of 
*hat to oo with tha island. I understand ha Is a Mjor 
sharahclce r cf Club Pee* re aantea to turn It Into a Club 
Pa c ra sort • 

But 1 thlnn Club Pea did net ultimately want to have a 
resort there because tr.ey r.ao loaeihlng nearby* In flcxico* or 
Grenada* or someplace* 

I uncarstand ha eltncrew* ultimately* 


12 

Pr • 

B 1 un t 

Was 

tha hotel ir. 

good c cno 1 1 1 on ? 

13 

P r • 

Aw an | 

Net 

In very 

9 ooc 

condition* no* 

14 

P r • 

ei un s 

Sc 

it Mould 

he v e 

required substanti* 


Investment Ir orcar to Isprove It? 

Pr • Awens Yes* it wcuid h«vt, 

Pr* elumt Was Pr. Aon i a go c a friena of tne General's? 
Pr* Awant I don't know about that* 

Pr . Blent Have you aver eat him socially? 

Pr • Aw an t Just on ce • 

Pr • blunt Where was that? 

Pr • Aw an ; I r Panaea • 

P r. blunt At the General's rouse? 

Pr* Awant Nc* at another function — 1 think tha 
Japanese A afc a ssa co r ' s * or something* 
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Hr. Blums Old BCC1 «vir bicoai Involved In the am 
trade? 

Hr • Aw an I N c * sir# 

Hr • Bl u« S Was that a matter of policy? 

Hr • Aw an s v < s 9 sir* 

Hr* Blums Did you ever get approached by people who 
warted y cu tc f I ranee arms deals? 

rr . Aw an I T did* 

Hr • Bluel wrer. was ih«t? 

Hr* Awans Offhand* 1 *oul c say in 1982 — but I can't be 
sure atout the date* Also several t lees In Lordon* when I 
was In Lcncor* 

Pr • blue; wrai sort of ares oeals were you asweo to 
f I ra pc e? 

Hr* Aw a ns well* It was all sorts cf ares ceal s that we 
were asVed tc serve — aircraft spares* tanK spares* night 
vlslcn starts* 

Pr * Blums Ard none of these deals tnat you were 
aDproached with were ever cons car a te c » Is that correct? 

rr. Awans Nc* they weren't. 

Pr 0 Grabcws The answer is that's correct* 

Pr 9 Bltni Yes. 

Pr 0 aw «in ; Trat's correct* 

. Pr 0 BIl^S Curing the period you were uranch manager in 
Parana* we had substantial testimony that cash was pouring 
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Into the courtr y i that U. 5 . currency was pouring Into the 
country fr on a variety of sources* 

who was receiving that currency? khat Dark* was it going 
In to ? 

hr* Swans Trere were ever 1 «i0 banns In Panaaa* To sone 
extent* every park »«s receiving these Decause* to ay 
kncwlecge* nene c f t r,e emus going to get lost* So there 

eust have teen cismess in e«cr ano every Lark* 

hr* 6lu««t; wculc ycu describe for is approaches c-aae to 
yoir bank ■ I th respect tc putting cash in anc handling cash. 

Let *e r con r < s e that# 

Clo there com a tine »hen you were apprcacheo by people 
whe worked f cr Brinks Corporation* In Panaaa? 

hr* Awan; Yes -- rot xe directly* but scit of ay staff 

wa s • 

hr* e I ur * wrat clc they s.y *nen they approacneo your 
staff? 

hr* Awan; Trey said they na c large amounts of cash to be 
ceposltec «nc whether »e*o be interested In handling tnat 
cash * 

hr* Blur; v»culd ycu describe -hat t ne Brinks operation 
In Panama was. 

hr* Aw«^: I cpn't tnc. <r.uth aiout It* hr* Blue.. All 1 
know Is It w«s ar arnorea car* a casr tran socr tail on 


coipany • 
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1 Hr* 0 1 it* I What dlfl the pecpli of tr Inns want in ticnange 

2 for stterlr.a that cash dtposit bis Inns to the bank? 

3 hr. Awan* I have ro direct nnew lacgi of what they 

4 started* tut there wa s <* certain coeaisslon that they wanteo 

5 for cr Irgl rn tnat cash In, i con' t Nnow the enact aeounts. 

6 hr* clem* Tic BCC1 uk? dry of that eioney fro* those 

7 peco le ? 


8 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

N 

c * sir. Nti 





9 

hr • 

fc 1 u» i 

Q 

c t they -ere 

offer 

mg these 

c e po s 1 t s 

t 0 

10 

career s 

»hc soul 

c pay the* a 

c owe 1 

ss i on? 



11 

hr . 

Aw «n l 

I 

under stunu 

th*t . 

Yes. 



12 

hr • 

EU'i I 

m 

rat napetned 

w i tn 

cash when 

your bank 

got 


13 tore cash t^«n it needed for Its v*u It 2 

14 eh at did you cc * I th tr.at casr i 

15 hr* is* n; Gtr excess cash was always given to the banco 

1 6 kaclcnale ce °anai ra* 


hr • 

b 1 cm ; 

D id the > 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

Yes . 

hr . 

B 1 tn • 

¥ ra t was 

hr • 

Aw an * 

I d on • t 


twice a year on the airount of cash we naa given them* plus 
ether services trey hac ;r evicts. 

hr* Elt*rj WeS tnl i in the neighporhooo cf 1 percent? 

hr* Ivan* '< c • It was scirewhat lower than that* 

hr* Blum; Die ycu have a proDlea -I th the National can« 
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cf Panawa In the delivery of cash to the*? Old they short 
yoc on the ecuntf 


hr • 

Aw an t 

y es. 



hr . 

e 1 ue 2 

w*s tnat 

a regular proposition? 


hr . 

Aw an ; 

“ere or 

less. yts. 


hr . 

fcllT} 

Can you 

describe whet would happen? 

YOU to o u 1 c 


go lr w I th a loac of »cnev anc then tohat? 

hr. Awan; Veil, if .e went in with a * • II ion oo I l«r s* 
tohen it toes counteo. It was not counted Imaealately* and we'e 
get a credit advice after a aay or soeetnlng* And we >»ere 
altoays tolc* or eostly we here tela that It was S1U0 snort in 
a SI * 1 1 1 1 cn sn I pw tn t • 

hr . blur*; Sc there was dUa>$ some Kina of shorta»jet 
seal! amounts? 

hr. Aw an ; Snail anountst «l.a>s* yes. 

hr. fclu-*; Arc you arc certain tnat this was not your 
ta r »« ? 

hr. Aw an; :k. Cur security w«»s pretty tight. we useo 
to check and co u r t tr -c he ch it. 

Certalrty we die not f tel that the orouiee was at our 

enc • 

hr. fct S win there cc»e « tiee wren >ou .ere in Manama 
when the °ana*arian barkers A jsociat lor oecame concerned over 
the a*curt of cash tr.at .as cceirg irtc tn t country? 

hr. Aw an ; y ts* sir. 
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1 

fir • 

Bl u» ; 

Yes. 


2 

fir . 

Aw an 2 

I was net In Pinaia at tha tlaa. 

1 Just rtao 

3 

abcut It 

1 r tha 

tapers. 


4 

hr • 

B 1 Uf 2 


5 

fir • 

Aw an « 

Y e s • 


6 

fir . 

Blum; 

what -as the «rr.curt the Dan* was 

left wltn? 

7 

f* r • 

Aw an 2 

It vas ever IJ o 1 II ion. 


8 

fir . 

1 1 im 2 

Cr lesar Kocricuei' account? 


9 

fir . 

Aw an ; 

Three pclnt five » 1 II ion collars. 


10 

fir . 

el 2 

w ave >ol tre i nine Harar i? 


11 

fir • 

Aw an 2 

Yes* sir. 


12 

hr . 

B 1 Lw 2 

Where c id veu «te t hi*? 


13 

fir . 

Aw an ; 

I r Pa na oa . 


14 

hr • 

8 1 LIT 2 

i*rai was nls role In Panaira? 


15 

wha t 

was he 

coing there? 


16 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

I Prew rl.r j s a frier. c cf General 

N or iega • 

17 

hr . 

8 1 Lf* 2 

C ia you urceriuno that he was the MOSSaO j 

18 

ch ie f in 

t he red ion? 


19 

fir • 

Aw an • 

That was wh«it w«s ccmaorly saia. 


20 

fir • 

Bl um 2 

when ale ne comt to Panama? 


21 

fir . 

Aw an 2 

I have rc i cea . 


22 

fir • 

B 1 un J 

w e -as there « h t n you arrived* as 

Dart of the 

23 

scene? 




24 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

T c jv Hro-leoc,^* h e ciar.'t live tnere. He 

25 

used to 

visit. 

1 rac net r I ir a a rcc ta 1 gathering at some 
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staoi. 

hr. Blur; Was it generally incerstood that ne was 
Involved In tne arss trace? 
hr. Aw an ; Sc. sir. 

hr. Plum; Jic you ccme to tine out ne was Involvto in 
the aris t race? 

hr. Aw an; N c . sir. 

hr. Plum; r id tnere come o tiae when you oecaae aware or 
Gerera I Norl t ^2 's ceslre to sell Contacora Islano? 

hr. Awan; T wouldn't say it was General Noriega* sir. 1 
was aoprcached d> the president ct the country. 

hr. Blew; wro rade the approach to you about lontador .? 
hr • Aw «in 5 * r • C e I va I I e • 

hr. Pie*. wren »as thot approver. iaaei 

hr. Aw an; It woulc nave cter 1 woclc say in 1^86* late 

hr. etc*. Where were you at tne time? 
hr. Awan; Ir Washington. 

hr. Blew. What ale ne tell you re want.ee cone? 



hr • Awan 

; u e 

called me up 

at fa v 

house 

arc tola 

ir e n e 

teen 

q 1 ven r 

y n a n e 

by Ge re r a 1 

No r i e a a 

an c 

wn e t he r 1 

CO U 1 0 

core 

ard v 1 ? 

it * i •• 

In Ne ■ y o r h 

* which 

1 a 1 

u. he s«i 

c the 


governirert w«s Irterestea in selling Ccrta^ora* whether 1 noo 
any Investors or cus toners wno wcuio oe interested In cuyir.g 
it • 
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Hr. Bluwl C id you have anyone In slnd -- 
H r • Ay an ; N ci sir. 

Hr. Blur; -- who you coulc approach? 

Hr. Awan; Nc. sir. Not directly. 

Hr. Plow; Did you ccmt to take this offer to soaeone? 
Hr. AwaoS Yt$. Ultimately I ole. 

Hr. Hum; wro die you take it tc? 

Hr. Aw an; I spent to several cf my colleagues and* at 


9 

one staoe. I spone 

to . 5 a ud i 

Ar ab ia n 

gent i t«an ca 1 1 ea Ur • 

10 

Gha 1 th Pha ra cn* 

who 

expressed 

.n Interest 

to puy 1 t. 

11 

Hr . 

Blum; 

C id 

Cr. Pharaon 

make a 

p 1 d 

cn Ccntaoora 

12 

1 5 la rc ? 







13 

Hr . 

Aw an ; 

T re y 

ne id need 

la 1 1 on s 

ana 

ne m ad e <*n offer. 

14 

Hr . 

Plum; 

w ra t 

-as the am cunt of 

n 1 s 

of ter? 

15 

Hr . 

Aw an ; 

Tc ny k row! ease 

. it was 

J 5 • 

> a i 1 1 ion. 

16 

Hr . 

c 1 um ; 

r o 

u 1 t irately 

s oi the 

island* if you know? 

17 

Hr . 

Aw an ; 

I understand Hr 

• Aon i « 

wh o 

owns the Harriott 

18 

hotel In 

P an ama 

• 





19 

Hr . 

et un ; 

3 id 

he pay more 

than Hr 

• hh 

ar ao n? 

20 

Hr • 

Aw an ; 

Net 

to ay d tree 

t nnow ieege. 

No • 

21 

Hr . 

Bl urn • 

0 id 

you 1 a t e r f 

in a out 

th at 

it nas because r r 


22 Pharaor was rot the n I gh bicaer th«t he lost t re purchase? 

23 Hr. Auan; Actually no. 

24 To my kncwlaccfc, Cr. Pharacn puilec out rivself. 

25 Hr. Blum; wry mos this net an attractive proposition 
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frca Or* Pmraon 's perspective? 

Why nas the ceat not a gooc one on Its fact from his 
perspective? 

hr • Aw an; Dr* Pharaon haa a spacial* a specific loaa of 
what to oo with iha island* I understand ha is a aajor 
sharahclcar cf Club Pea* re wanted to turn it Into a Club 
Pec resort* 

But I th Inn Club hec did net ultimately want to have a 
resort there because trey rao something nearoyt in flcxico* or 
Cranada* or someplace* 

I incerstand he ^1 thereto ultimately* 
hr* Btuml Was the hotel ir good condition? 
hr* Aw<n( Net In very gooc condition* no* 
hr* Blum* Sc it would have required substantial 
investment Ir orcer to Improve It? 
hr * Avcn i Yes* it would h«ve* 

hr* 1 1 us i has hr* Aok i a go cd friend of tne General's? 

hr* Avan J I don't *now about that* 

hr* Blum* Hsve you ever aet him socially? 

hr* Aw an; Just once* 

hr* blumi Where was that? 

hr* Am an ; Ir Panara* 

hr* blumj At the General's rouse? 

hr* Am an ; Nc* At another function — I thlnK the 
Japanese A eb a ssa co r ' s * or something* 
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hr. Blunt Old BCC1 tvar bccoat Involved In the arts 
trade? 

hr • 4wan! N c « sir* 

hr. Blunt Was that a natter of policy? 
hr* Aw an s v c s t sir* 

hr. Blum: Did you ever get approached by people who 

warted y cu tc f I ranee aras deals? 
hr • Aw an l I did. 
hr. Blunt wrer. was th«t? 

hr. Aw an; Offhand# 1 .oul c say in 1982 — but 1 can't be 
sure about the date. Also several tines In London# when I 
was In Lcncor. 

hr. blunt wrat sort of aras oeals were you asaeo to 
f I ranee? 

hr. Awans well# it was all sorts cf arms ceal s that we 
were ashed tc serve — aircraft spares# tank spares* night 
vlslcn starts. 

hr. Blum: Ard none of these deals that you were 

approached with were ever cons uanea te c » Is that correct? 
hr. Aw an i Nc# they weren't, 
hr. Grabcwt The answer is trat's correct, 
hr. Blum: Yes. 

hr. Aw^nt Trat's correct. 

.hr. Blurr; Curing the peried you were branch Manager in 
Parana# we h«d substantial testleony trat cash was pouring 
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Into tot courtr y t that U.S. currency was pouring Into the 
country fr cm a variety of sourer j. 

who was receiving that currency? khat Darks was it going 
In to ? 

hr* /wan* Trrrr sere ever 1 <*0 Danas In Parata* To soeie 
extents every park Mas receiving these because* to ay 
kncwlecge* nene c f tr.e tan*s going to get lost* So there 

eust have teen business in e*cr anc every Lark* 

hr* Blum: wculc y cu describe for cs approaches aaoe to 

your bank »lth respect tc putting cash in anc handling cash. 

Let % e r con r < se that. 

Clo there coir a time shen you were approached by people 
she worked f cr Srlrks Corporation* In Panasa? 

hr* Awan; Yes -- rot e.e directly* but sett of ay staff 

wa s • 

hr* Blur* wrat clc they say wnen they approacneo your 
st af f ? 

hr* Awan; Trey said tney nac large amounts of cash to be 
ceposltec «nc whether *e 'o be interested in handling that 
cash • 

hr* Btc«rJ «culd y cu describe »hat the Brinks operation 
In Panama was. 

hr* Aw ; I don't knc« much a tout It* hr* Blue** All i 
know Is it NcS ar arnorea car* a cash tr an so c r ta 1 1 on 


cotpan y • 
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38 

Hr* Blum! What Ole the people of brinks -ant In exchange 
for stcerlm that cash deposit business to tht ban*? 

hr. Awan. 1 have ro direct *nowlecge of -rat they 
carted* tut there was a certain coaalsslon that they wanteo 
for bringing tnat cash In. i con't Know t re exact aaounts . 

hr. 61 in i ? ic BtCl taxe ary of that money froa those 
peep le ? 

hr. Aw an ; Sc* sir. Nc. 

hr. Blum; But tney .ere offering these ceposlts to 
Careers wh c sou I c pa> tne» a comrlssion? 
hr. A*®ns I under st.no th®t. Yes. 

hr. Elu^l «rat hapeened witn cash wnen your ban* got 
tore cash \\ neeotc for its v.u Iti 

what did you cu with that c a s n > 

hr. aw an; Cur excess cash was always given to the banco 
haclcnale ce D an 0 ic. 

hr. b I urn J Old they cn.rge a fee for nancling that cam? 
hr • Aw an . Yes • 

hr. Blum; what was the fee that trey chargee? 
hr. Awan; I don't Quite ruetuer* Dut we .ere charged 
twice a year on the amount of cash we naa given them* plus 
ether services trey nac creviced. 

hr. E • w • w c s tnl i in tne nelgncorhooc cf 1 percent? 
hr. Awan. Nc. It was somewhat lo.er man tnat. 


I 


25 


hr • 6 I ; 


Tic you have 


procieo • I t h the National can 
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cf Panix In the delivery of cash to thoa? Old they short 
you on the ccuntl 
hr. Swart Yes. 

hr. eUe: was tnat a regular proposition? 

hr. K.r i "ere or less. yes. 

hr. elu^S Cco you describe wh«t .culd Happen? You .oui c 
so I r with a loac cf »cnev arc tren what? 

! hr. Aw in ; *ell. if «e went in witr a alllion collars, 

when it was courtec. It was not countec iaaeciately. arc we'e 

get a credit advice after a oay cr sceetnl ns • And we .ere 
always tdc* or aoslly we .ere tele that it was JltO snort i r 
a 11 • 1 1 1 1 c* sn Urtm, 

hr. blur; Sc t^tre was al*a>s scee *lra cf s^orta s e. 

,! s»a I I escorts? 

it 

jj *r . i.ri Seat! arou^ts. «t*£yS. yes. 

i "r. blw-J ire you are cer iar t r a; C t s •«* ret y o u r 


•r . *wa«; «c. Cur security .«s pretty iijn;. »e -ie; 

to crecv and co u r t wr -e re c*» it. 

Certalrly we die r :t Set i**at t-e crc.iea was a; :«r 


■r. r * - • ; I ir t - e r e c c » e 


*ere * r - a ' « * < 


>a»a ' i 2 - careers *ssocia*. i :e :aie : : r ;e r*t: 


: ► e a • c u r t cf 


: f i t .as ::n r ? » ' : - ;* . c : - ' 


*r • 4wi-; ' t s * sir. 
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40 


Hr • Blunt What leo to that concern? | 

Mr* Awanl Uc were tolo It was pressure free the U.S. 

Cone rnee rt . j 

hr. 81cm; wrat were tne discussions aaong the Panieanian | 
barkers association or cup? 

hr. Awan; It -as cecloed to voluntarily Malt the aaount | 
cf cash that th e > .oulc place with tne Banco Nacionale. j 

hr. cl l*i i wrat Hinds cf limits were suggested? 
hr. Aw an ; It was a voluntary limit. every oanh decided 
voluntarily to set up a specific amount. 

hr. bit*. Did any of the Lanks pretest the voluntary 

Melts lr ihct discussion? ! 

I 

hr. Avan; I under staoc they did. But I was not present j 

i 

at the meetlrg myself. \ 

hr. blLir; Who ao you unaerstand protested the vcluntary | 
Milts? | 

hr. Aw an. I under stanc the canks wfiicn hao a lot of ! 

retail fccslness* like Citibank* bank ot riosten , Barclay's* 

t 

Union bark oM vit^er land tne Cclcrolan banks* Banco Union 
of Venezuela. I understand these are the tanks whicn j 

objected. j 

hr. Blew; Did tney abide* ultimately abide by tne 
volurtary agreement* cr co you nave any »a y ct knowing? j 

hr. Avan ; I h.ve no way or Knowing. cut what I do know 
Is that their Malts were fairly hich t as covpared to ours. 
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Hr* 8 1 ua S Old you Dicott a«ar« In talking to othor 
pocp It that soae banks were flying currency froa Panaaa to 
cthe r co tn tr las ? 

nr. a«.p j Yes# sir. 1 na o ntaro about it* 
hr. Bluai where was this currency aoving to? 
nr. AN.ni Switzerland. 

hr. BluaS Sc# the *on«v# rather than turning the aoney 
ever tc the katlcnal Bank of Panaaa* the aoney was Deing 
flcwr to Switzerland f cr further a i s tr Ibut ion ? 

nr. An.h { Trls is what the ncraal u nd er s tan o I nq *«s. 
nr. Blum; 0c you rave any Idea how often that aoney was 
ceing aovec cut cf Panama? 
nr . Aw an A N c. 

nr. Blum; Dc you know which banks were comg tnat? 
nr. Awans It .as coeronly perceived tnat the Swiss bank s 
we re d c I rg t M s • 

nr . fi I ua J A r I ch ores? 

nr. Avans UBS and 5«lss dank Corporation, 
nr. filuml Swiss eank Corporation. 

when did you leave as neao of the Panaaanlan operation? 
nr. Aw.ns Ir ala- 1964. 

nr* BlumS w«s tnere a reason why you left Panaaa? 
nr* Aw an S Nt#oer one# I had completed ay usual tenure of 
service in ore country* «hicn is aporoilea te ly three years, 
hueber two# there were certain transactions which took 


! 


I 

! 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
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25 


pitot In t ht bank for which I sot th« blame, 
hr. B t um 2 which transactions wort these? 
hr. An an l Specifically* a U.S. Treasury Bill 
transaction* or Treasury cneck transaction* sorry. 

nr. Blum. wculd y cu describe that transaction for us? 
hr. AM.ni w< received large quantities of U.S. Treasury 
checks f rot a corporate customer* or a corporation which had | 
been set up by lawyers known to us In Panaea. 

It turnec out that these checks were forgec. ultimately, 
we were left holclnq the can f cr about Billion. 

hr. Blumj Let me go back through how this corporation I 

! 

wa s se t up • | 

Is It routine for Panamanian attorneys to come Into a j 

Cark and oper an account fer a corporation? 
hr • Aw an s Yes* sir. 

hr. Blum; ?c they ever identity -no tney art acting on 
teralf of? 

hr. Awan; Nc. They don't have any — they are not j 

i 

re cu ir «d to t y law. 

hr. Blur: Sc* they will set up a corporation ana you may | 

cr may not rtcoarlze tre name. They come into the bank. 

They make a ceooslt of some sort after tney cotn tne ■ 

account. ^ 

i 

Is that rcuoHy the way it wculd worn? j 

hr. Awan; Ctuld ycu just repeat that* please? 
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Hr • Btual Well? they coat In* They open an account ano 
they'll rake a deposit to that account* But you don't have 
any Idea* once they've dene that* who the principals behlna 
tn< account ere* 

hr • Aw an ; n c • 

be never knew the the ceneflclal owners of tne 
corocrat lor are. we base cur account opening on the 
reputatlcn of the wttorneys* 

hr* oIlwS Ycut then* woulcn't have very great difficulty 
ceclolro whether tne voney was coaing froa a reputable source 
or a crlvlnal source or whether there sight be a severe 
prcblea si th the account* 

Is that correct? 

hr* Aw«n; rie« as I said* based our decision to open tne 
account c r the Integrity and reputation of the attorneys 
theaselves. we asce a miscalculation there* then* 
cb v I cus I y* 

hr* elens And these Treasury cnecxs tnat cast In were 
you later learnec fres where? wno were the principals behmc 
thea ? 

hr. AwanS There was a aan«j ccerating cut tf the Far East 
— Hong Kona* Slraaoore* Taiwan. 

we filed crlvlnal cases* iove of them were arrestea. me 
recovered sove r*ri of tne money. 

hr. Blum; xr-re were you transferred to when you left 
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Panaaal 

Hr • Aw an; Washington* D. C. 

P r* Blurt wrere d id you *crn in Washington? 
whet was the operation In »a$hingtcn? 

Pr* Awant we nave a representative of f 1 ce over here* 

Pr • blurt Arc tne f cretior of that representative office 
is what? 

hr* Aw an; "airly an office to ealrtaln liaison with the 
International organizations in wasnlngton* 0. C* 

hr . bluet Ir that role ne re I r Washington* olo you 
continue ycur contact with General Sor tegai 


rt . 

Aw c n t 

v « s * sir* 



Pr • 

b 1 urr S 

u cw often wculc ne contact you? 


Pr . 

Aw B r t 

"rce ever > coup le c f 

rortns * 


Pr • 

6 1 u^ i 

-tw did tne con tact 

occur ? 


Pr . 

AW eh i 

G r the te le k K cne. 



Pr • 

e 1 ur s 

Ycu would te called 

D y ue n« r a 1 Noriega? 

Pr * 

Aw an t 

Noreally oy his secretary* 


Pr . 

E 1 iff t 

His secretary w cu lo 

place a call? 


rr . 

Aw an t 

v«s • 



Pr . 

Bl up t 

Had General Noriega 

a sued tr.at you 

not ce 

transferrec cut 

cf Panama? 



Pr . 

Aw an ; 

I urcerstano ne nac 

rjee a recues t 

to tne 


pres Ident of car*. 

hr. blurt Arc wnat uic tne presicent ut yuur can* tell 


I 
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Mt? 

Pr. Aw an; h« told n it no* I had tc wove* cut 1 would oe 
available to him whenever ne nteoeu te. 



Pr • 

B 1 tie 2 

A rd t na i 

request would 

ha ve 

gone to 

Mr. 

Abldl 

who 

wa s 

the president at 

tne time? 






pr • 

Aw an s 

Yes* sir* 







Pr • 

blip* 

New* when 

you get tnese 

c a 1 

Is* what 

a i d 

you 

CO? 

What were 

t re calls 

a sh i ng you to 

do? 





Pr • Aw«n i Usually It «asi again* arrangement of travel 
pregravs* which 1 woulc do* anc* after that* to coae over to 
Panama to ce ab le to show nla the accounts. 

Pr • Blum; Die? you travel to Panaaa with seme frequency 
at the time >cu were here in Washington? 

Pr , Aw an s Yes. 

Pr • ei l- • dien cio you leave wasningten? 

Pr. Aw an; A tots t * 1 s8 7* 

Pr • ei cm ; Ard In 19&7* «here aid you go? 

Pr • Aw an 1 T c P I aa i • 

Pr • Gtiffil Wfat was your job In P I am i ? 

Pr* Awan; As head of the narPeting oeparteent for the 
region. 

Mr. fcltm; Wculd y cu describe «hat tne region 
encoirpas see * »nat territory? 

Pr. Av.n • T re region is calico the Lailr. America ana 
Orlbfcear weclor Cffice* based In ,1 1 am i • It had tne 
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hr • BUai Old BCC1 <v«r btcoat Involved In the irat 
trade? 

nr. Avar; Net sir. 

nr. eiumS was that a eatter of policy? 

nr. Avars y is» sir. 

nr. Bleat Did you ever get approached by people vho 
sarted y cu tc flrarce arss deals? 

f r • Av an I ! did. 

nr. Blues nrer »a s th«t? 

nr. Avars Cffhand* I -oulc say in 1982 — but 1 can 't be 
sure atout tre date. also several t iaes In Lordon* vhen I 
sas in Lcncer. 

nr. Blues arat sort of ares ocals vere you asnea to 
f 1 rarer? 

nr. Avans veil* It »as all sorts cf arms ceal s that ue 
sere asked tc serve — aircraft spares* tank spares* night 
vlslcn starts. 

nr. Blums Ard none of tnese deals tnat you «en 
approached vtth sere ever cons uvea te c • Is that correct? 

nr. Av an s Nc* the> neren't. 

nr. GrabcvS The an«ser Is that's correct. 

Pr. Blums Yes. 

nr. Av«in; That's correct. 

nr. Blum; Curing the peried you sere oranch manager In 
Paraea* se had substantial testleony that cash vas pouring 


I 


I 
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Into the eourtry* that U.5. currency was pourlrg Into the 
country fr on a variety of sources. 

who was receiving that currency? khat Darks was it going 
in to ? 

hr* Swans Trere were ever 1 <i0 Darns In Panaaa* To sone 
extent* every Dark was receiving these because* to ay 
kncwlecge* nene cf tr.e earns was going to get lost* So there 
eust have teen pesmess in e«cr ano every Lark* 

hr* Blow; wculc ycu describe for cs approacnes taoe to 
yocr bank with respect tc putting cash in ano handling cash. 

let % e r cpn rase that. 

Clc there coie a t me when you were approached by people 
she worked f cr Hrlrks Corporation* in Panaaa? 

hr* Awan; Yes -- rot *e directly* but sevt of ay staff 

was* 

hr* 8 1 cm « wrat clc they say wnen they approacneo your 
staff? 

hr* Awan; Trey said trey na c large amounts of cash to be 
ceposltec «nc whether *e'o be interested in handling that 
ca sh * 

hr* Blurs «culd ycu describe .hat the Brinks operation 
In Panama was. 

hr* Awo*; I don't knc« much aoout It* hr* B lus. All 1 
know Is It wcS ar armored car* a casr ir ar iocr latl on 


coipany. 
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1 

Hr* Blue; Old BCC1 #v«r bicoai Involved lr the ini 

2 

If idt? 

3 

f r • Awan i Sn sir. 

4 

fr , Bit*; Was tna t a Matter of policy? 

5 

f r • Aw an x y« s • s i r. 

6 

1 

f r • Bltnil Did you ever get approached by people who 

7 

warted y cu tc f 1 ranee aras deals? 

8 

ft • Aw an 1 ! did. 

9 

fr • Bit*; wrer. was th.t? 

to 

fr. Aw a n; Offhand* I .oul c say in 196^ — but I can't be 

11 

sure about the date. Also several t lees In lordon* when I 

12 

| 

was In Lcncer. ■ 

13 

f r • bite; wrat sort of aras oeals were you asaeo to i 

14 

f I ra nc e? 

15 

fr. Aw an; well* It was all sorts cf aras ceal s that we | 

16 

were asked tc serve -- aircraft spares* tank spares* night 

17 

vlslcn starts. 

i 

18 

f r • Blum; Ard nene of these deals that you were 

19 

approached with were ever conscvratec* Is that correct? 

20 

fr. Awan; Nc* they weren't. 

21 

f r • Grabcw; The answer is trat's correct. 

22 

fr. b 1 l* x Yes. 

23 

fr. Aw«n; Trat's correct. 

24 

fr. B f ue* t Curing the period you were uranch Manager in 

25 

Parana * we had substantial testleony trat cash was pouring 
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|i IM* tN epurtry i : fc «t ..S. currency ««s rour lr« Irtc i*« 

ii 

i country tr c* * *ar teiy r f iOtrtf s. 

i| 

11 »t»o «a s rice ii ir; that c^rrerty? »rat :ir«i »a * it ccpc 


x i-' te ? 

hr • *v «r ; 

* en»rt« t*er > : 
knu lecce* - t-e 

s fust * av e :?t f 

’ It ■■ ' ■ 

i hr • 3 1 u« ; 

■ j 

yocf ta*** .1 i ** 

’ '1 
|| 

•• . te t *e r t r* 

; | C I c ; 

"3 ; *h c fcor»ef # c r 

•x h f # 

•5 1 tea s. 

*e i J*r « cUn i 

i 

- ; staff? 

•g j hr • In «n • 

3 j cepo sl tec «n c m 

2 c ;! cash. 


21 

22 

23 

24 


i! 

ii 


hr • file*. 
In Panama »a « • 

hr • iw«i»‘ j 

knew Is It h«! 


T r»re itre c»«r I*C r*n*t | r Fara&a. Tc sear 
rectiti r; these stc.usi « tc •> 

:• **e t« r- «s • c s ;cir; tc »et lest. So there 

: i5 rr s 5 i“ e.;r arc every tare. 

• t . i : yCL cescrite for cs atpreaerves uce tc 

r ts;ect tc ^.tt i'i cash i r. anc ntro i i rc cajr. 
r a t that. 

c*e a live »n«r r cj ■ere appccacheo cy people 

rrtrtes ^crpcratior, lr raraaai 

» t5 -- -ct (r sirectly* tut sen cf »y staff 

• rat ;l : Pey s«y »rer they apcroacrec your 

T rr, sa ir trey rac large a*ourts of cash to :« 
r etrer .e'c 5 e interested In harolln 9 tnat 

• Ccld ycu :tscr ite .nat t re 3 r I n* s operation 

I ccn't «rcm ttth aLdt It. 'r. B lus« All i 
ar ar teres car. a casr ;r ar »ccr tail cn 


25 


coepany « 
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1 Hr* Blual What d I a the peep It of tr inns want in exchange 

2 for stcarlr.Q that cash deposit bis Inns to the Oanx? 

3 hr. Awan* I have ro direct xncwlecgt of »rat they 

4 wanted* tut there mss a certain commission that they wantea 

5 for trlnglrq trat casn In. i con't enow the exact amounts. 


6 

Hr • 

cl U"i 

? i c B LC 1 tax* 

ary of that money f roe those 

7 

peco le 1 





8 

Hr • 

Aw an ; 

Nc» sir* Sc. 



9 

Hr . 

E 1 Lff • 

Bit they .ere 

o ft tr mg these 

deposits to 

10 

ca rk tr s 

hhc sou 1 c pay thee a 

c 1 s s i on? 


11 

Hr . 

Aw «n S 

I under st*nc 

t h «t • Yes. 


12 

Hr . 

6 1 cm ; 

w r 3 t r.atcened 

w 1 1 n cash when 

your Dank got 

13 

tore cash then 

it needed for 

its v*u it i 



ah at did you cl *1 m trat cas rg 

Hr* A wan; Oir excess cash was always giver to the banco 
Na c I cna I c ce 0 an.,Te, 


Hr • 

b 1 im ; 

D id the > 

Hr . 

Aw an ; 

Yes. 

Hr • 

B 1 Ltn ; 

What was 

Hr • 

Awan ; 

I don't 


twice a year on the airount of cash we naa given them* plus 
ether services trey hac prcviced. 

Hr* Eli^* w c s tnls in the nelghtorhooo cf 1 percent? 

Hr* Awan; N c • It was somewhat lo.er than that* 

Hr* Blum; C ic ycu h «, v e a proDleiT *lth the National tan* 
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1 cf Panama In the delivery of cash to thea? 0 id they short 

2 yoc on the ccuntl 


3 

hr. 

Aw an t 

Yes. 




4 

hr . 

8 1 urn 1 

w as 

t na t 

a regular proposition? 


5 

hr . 

Aw an 2 

“ere 

or 

less* yes. 


6 

hr . 

b 1 it 2 

C an 

you 

describe what would happen? 

You woo i c | 


7 so lr w I th a loac of ircnev anc then what? 

8 hr* Awan; Veil* if we went in with a a I II ion ooll«*rs* 

9 when It has counteo* It was not countec imaeolataly* and we'e 

io get a credit advice after a oay or sometnlng. And we were 

n always tele* or aostiy we were tola that It was $ 1 U 0 snort in 

12 a SI million shipment. 

13 hr • blur; Sc there was always some Kino of shortage* 
u small ou nt s? 

15 hr • Awan; Snail amounts* always* yes* 

16 hr. blc^l Arc you are certain that this was not you r 

17 tarw? 

18 hr. Iwani lie. Cur security wos pretty tight. we useo 

19 to check and co u rt er -c he ck it. 

20 Certainly we die not fuel that the problem was at our 


hr. fclum; Dio there ceme a tine wren you were i r Panama 
when the °anamanian barkers Association oecame concerned over 
the ancurt of cash that was cceirg Into the country? 
hr. Aver • Yes* sir. 
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H 

3 

10 J 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 | 

23 

24 

25 | 


hr • Blunt What leo to that concern? 

fir m Awani W« were tola It was pressure frca the U.S. 
(ontmvert * 

hr. Bluet What were the discussions aeons the Panaeanian 
barkers Association or cup? 

fir • Aw an t It *a$ cecloed to voluntarily Melt the aeount 
cf cash that the* woulc place with the Banco hacionale. 

hr. blunt what Kinds cf limits were suosested? 

hr. Awant It was a voluntary llelt. Every oank decioeo 
voluntarily to set up a specific aeount. 

hr. blunt Did any of the Lank* pretest the voluntary 
Melts lr that discussion? 

hr. Awant I understand they did. But I was not present 
at the nee tl rg myself. 

hr. blunt Who oo you unoerstand protested the voluntary 
Melts? 

hr. Awant I under stanc the canks wnicn hao a lot of 
retail business* like Citibank* bank of Bostcn, Barclay's* 
Union bank o f S w 1 1 2e r I an a * the Colorblan banks* oanco Onion 
of Venezuela. I understand these are the tanks whlcn 
cb ject ed • 

hr. Blum; Did tney abide* ultimately abide by the 
volurtary agreement* or ao you have any «ay of knowing? 

hr. Avan; I h.ve no v«y of Knowing. out what I do know 
is that their Melts were fairly high* as cosoared to ours. 
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Mr • fit wm ; Old you become axan In talking to other 
peep It that some banns were flying currency from Panama to 
ctne r coup tr Its ? 

Mr. Awani Yes* sir. 1 na o hearo about It* 
hr* B I cm I Where was this currency moving to? 
hr* AncOI S v I tzer la no • 

Mr* Blums Sc* the money* rather than turning the money 
ever tc the katlcnal Bank of Panama* the money was being 
flcwr to Switzerland f cr further distribution? 

hr, Awan; Trls Is what the normal under stanol no w*s* 

Mr* Blue; 0c you rave any Idea how often that money was 
ceing movec cut cf Panama? 

Mr* Aw an A N c. 

Mr* Blum; Do you know which banks were coing that? 

Mr* Awans It was commonly perceived tnat the Swiss banks 
were d c I rg this* 

hr • fi I urn i Which ores? 

Mr* Awan; UBS and Swiss Bank Corporation* 

Mr* Blums Swiss eank Corporation* 

when did you leave as neao of tne Panamanian operation? 
Mr. Awanj Ir alo-1964* 

Mr* Bluml was there a reason why you left Panama? 

Mr* Aw an I Numoer one* I had completed my usual tenure of 
service in ore ccuntry* which is approximately three years, 
hurber two* there were certain transactions which took 


I 
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place |n t ha bank for which 1 tne dame. 

Hr. Blums MMch trimactlcni «ora these? 

Hr . AwanS Specifically* a U.S. Treasury Bill 
transaction* or Treasury cnec* transaction* sorry* 

Hr* et urn 2 wculd y cu describe that transaction for us? 

Hr. Aw* n* w< received large Quantities of U.S* Treasury 
checks fro* 2 coroorate customer, or a corporation whlcn had 
teen set up ty lawyers known to ls In Panaaa* 

It turr.ee out that these creeks were forgec. ultimately, 
we were left holclnq t re can f cr about S 3 *? slllion* 

Hr* Blums Let m« 90 OaCK through now this corporation 
wa s se t up • 

ls It routine for Panamanian attorneys to coae Into a 
cark and op er an account f cr a corporation? 

Hr. Aw an s Yes* sir. 

Hr. Blurrj ? c they ever identity -no tney are acting on 
Ce ha I f of? 

Hr. Awans Nc. They don’t have any — they are not 
re cu ir ed to t y law. 

Hr. Blurs Sc, they -III set up a corporation an 0 you may 
cr may not rtconrlze t re name. They come into the oan*. 

They make a ceooslt of some sort after tney coin t ne 
account* 

Is that rouQf ly th* way it -cula -cr*? 

Hr. Swan; Ccula ycu just repeat trat, please? 
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Hr* Bluml Will* they coat In. They o^en an account ana 
they'll vide a deposit to that account. But you don't have 
any Idea* once they've dene that« who the principals behlno 
the account ere. 

hr . Aw an ; n c • 

he never knot whe the oeneflcial owners of the 
corporation are. we base cur account opening on the 
reputatlcn of the attorneys. 

hr. dice; Y cut then* woulcn't have very great difficulty 
ceclclro unether tne aunty was coung f r op a reputable source 
or a critical source or whether there eight be a severe 
prcbles with the account. 

Is that correct? 

hr. Aw «n ; We* as I said* based our decision to open tne 
account cr the Integrity and reputation of the attorneys 
themselves. we face a miscalculation there* then* 
ob v I cu s I y • 

hr. Blunt And these Treasury checks tnat cate In were 
you later iearnec fro* where? wno were the principals bihmc 
them ? 

hr. Ivan « There was a aany ocerating cut tf the Far Fast 
— Hong Kona* S I raaoorr* Taiwan. 

we filed criminal cases. ^oie of them were arrested. * * 
recovered so»e r«ri of the money. 

hr. filem; arer e were you transferred to when you left 
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Pa rasa? 

Hr* Awani Washington* 0, L. 

Hr# filLirt w rest did you ncr n In Washington? 
what was the operation In Washington? 

Hr, Awan; We nave a representative office over here. 

Hr, Blums Ard the f met i or of that representative office 
Is what? 

Hr, Aw an; “airly an office to Maintain liaison with the 
In ie rna t lo na 1 organisations In Wasnlngton* 0, C, 

Hr, Blum* Ir that role ne re lr Washington* olo you 
continue y cu r contact with General Noriega? 

Hr, Aw «n s * e s , sir. 

Hr, fclufr; u cw often would ne contact you? 

Hr, Aw «n j n rce tvtr> couple of eontns# 

Hr, BlumS u tw did the contact occur? 

Hr, Awan; :r ihe te lei, h 0 n«. 

Hr, ei cm ; Y cu would he called by General Norlwqa? 

Hr, Awani Normally oy his secretary. 

Hr, Blums His secretary wculo place a call? 

Hr, Aw an s Yes, 

Hr, Bluml Had General Noriega asued tnat you not oe 
transferrec cut cf Panama? 

Hr, Avan; I urcerstano ne had iraoe a recues l to tne 
president cf Ty tank • 

Hr, Blum; Arc wnat clc. tne presicent uf yuuf tank tell 


V 
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M.? 

hr * Iwan i H« told h im not I had tc stove* cut 1 would oe 
available to hirr whenever ne nteceu at* 

hr* B I urr s Ard that request Mould have gone to hr* Abldi* 
vho was the president at tne time? 
hr • Aw an; Yes* sir. 

hr* diem* New* when you get these cal Is* what did you 
co? What were the calls asking >ou to do? 

hr* Aw «ni Usually It was* again* arrangcaent of travel 
preorars* which i woulc do* anc* after that* to come over to 
Parana to ce ao I e to show n|* the accounts* 


hr . 

E 1 um ; 

3 id you travel 

to Panama - 1 ih seme 

f r equenc y 

tre t 

ime > o u 

were here in 

Washington? 


hr . 

Aw an s 

Yes. 



hr . 

ei u- S 

whan cio you 1 

e *v e wa sn ingt on ? 


hr • 

Aw an ; 

August* 1 s 8 7 • 



hr . 

6 1 cm • 

Ard In 19o7* * 

here a i a you 90 1 


hr • 

Aw an t 

T c n 1 ae 1 • 



hr . 

B 1 cm l 

What was your 

j ob In h 1 am 1 ? 


hr. 

Aw an l 

As head of the 

narketlnw oepartaent 

for the 


region* 

hr* Blew* Would y cu describe what tne region 
encoirp as se a * wna t territory? 

hr* Aw «n * T re region is calleo the 4_atir. America ana 
Caribbean kwclor Cffice* based In .1 I am i • it had tne 
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ade I n I s t ra 1 1 va office for tha three agencies In Florida* the 
three branches Ir jaeuica* one I r Nassau* one in Barbados* 
tec branches In Parana* a representative office in Venezuela* 
a subsidiary In Colombia* a or«nch in Paraguay* a subsidiary 
In Uruguay* « subsidiary in brazil* anc a subsidiary In 
Sr sent Ina. 

hr. bit.*; Let me start with toe Florida agency 
cp er at Ion 

what dees an agency operation co? 

hr. Awan; v*ry criefly put* an agency Is authorizeo to 
ceal in all eff-shore business. 

hr. HI lp J wrat Is "off-shore business*" 

hr. A** an. Ir other *ords* we cannot do business with a 
reslcert of the Initec States. he can’t open a checking 
account or ary strt of account. However* «e can finance 
them. H- car 4 i *e tears to residents cr citizens* and also 
harele their laoert or expert business. 

In addition* we are alloweo to open accounts for ail 
kn cwn r e s I ce rts • 

hr* blue* Wculd It oe fair to characterize those 
accounts as "flight capital" accounts? 

hr* Awans v ts« sir. The foreign residents accounts* 

yee. 

hr. Blum; Tre foreign residents. 

hr. AwanS Tre foreign nationals* yes* 
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Mr. blow; wro was tne person in cnarge of the Mail 
oper at lor? 

«r. Awani Cor regional general aanager is naeed Mr. S. 

M. S h a f I • 

Mr. Blurs Is re folly wno*l ed^eaP le acoct the nature of 
the coer at l o r ? 

Mr. Awanj ^ e snculo oe. 

Mr . bite* “ < ihou M te. 

aotlc it te correct to characterize nl* as there more as 
a favor than as the actual acting toe eanager. as a favor 
that was belrg arantec u nle cy hr. Aclal? 

Mr. Awans I don't thin* I'm very competent to coiaent or 
that. But let re just say that re Is an older gentleman 
who's teen witn the c^rk for a I cn^ tlse. .he's oeen with hr. 
Abldi for a long t rt. out ne *s hancs-on. he's active in 
whatever Is happening mere. 

hr. b I tm ; Y cu now h.vt resigned from the cank « is that 
correct? 

Mr. Aw an . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crabcwi Wcu lo ycu explain trat. 

Mr. Aw an. I have taxer, whatever leave Is cue to me* 
which Is three months. So. my resignation should oecoae 
effective f r cm atout «r ta-0 eceir lc r • 

So. techrlcally. I am cn leave at the eoeent and* 
technically, my reservation has rot oeen accepteo yet. 


I 
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Hr. Btu*l I Mint non to turn to asking you a I I tt la olt 
abcut the coeraticn of the ban* itself, 

Thh Is « Darn which overall operates In* ■hat* 12 
countries? 

hr. Am or i v e s ♦ sir. 

hr. Hu*; t rd nos i c f Its business is deposit taking, is 
that c cr re ct ? 

hr. AwanS T rat co J c oe . yes. 

hr# el um ; I* that a fair characterization? 

hr. iM.n j Trat is f « in yes# 

hr. blur# Aro frcnr the way you have described it* the 
lend Inc au th cr i t > cf ccuntry ironacers is extraordinarily 
1 1 e I te c • 

hr# Aw a n ; Yes. 

hr. £ I uir . Wcclo it ue fair to say that a branch Manager 
cr ccuntry Tan a n t r Is actively encoura^eo to put his Money 
*1 t h the Lcncon Treasury operatlcr? 

hr. Aw an ; I thin* there are two facets to this 
cuesti cn. 

The bark Is caslcaily a deposit oriented ban* ano a tr.an 
f I ranee re la tec ta rk . 

ke are allowed tc o certain extent to tuna our own 
letters cf credit one trade tirancing because the profit 
margins In trat art gc cd . Whatever excess cash is left over* 
we are actively encoufuaed to place » i th our own treasury. 
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1 Hr* BlurS If one locks at the bank's oalance sheet* one 

2 secs that core tran half of the eoney that the bank has Is 

3 put cut In the Lcncon interbank harket* 

4 hr. Awans Tre Loroor Interbank harket* 

5 hr* Blcrj That uarket is a relatively I c* return market 

6 m the world of tanking* Is it not? 

7 hr* Aw an; Yes* 

8 hr* bltr*; wrat co you pay your oeposltors In the »ay of 

9 Interest? 

10 hr* A wans M irnet rates* 

it hr . Stuns hirket rates? 

12 hr • Aw an ; Yes. 

13 hr* Blur* >rat would the soreao ncrsally ce between tne 

14 Lordon Trtertar.k h drKcl dn <j tne oarket rates ycu oay 

15 ce po s I to rs 1 

16 hr. Aw an; It cepe res. 

17 1 wool cn ' t say there Is a hard and fast rule aoout tne 

1 8 eargins there* 

is hr* BlomS Hculd you describe them as highly profitaole? 

20 hr • Aw an s N c • 

21 hr* Blue* Ui we have a o«nk that Is taking In a large 

22 amount of ceposlt eoney* oottira it in tne Lcnoor. Interbank 

23 harket* arc that is not a generally prcfitable proposition. 

24 where co tn • banks orotlts ccme tr cm? 


hr. Awan; Tre balance sheet sho-s tre anoont of traae 
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1 financing cora« ttcausi th *t Is basically a strengtn of the 

2 bark, 

3 So* X wotld assuae* not. having ary aor • knowledge about 

4 it* I woulc assuee that the profitability is basically f roa 

5 the letter of credit Cosiness «no the commission business* 

6 nr# Bleu* New we ra*e beer told* «nd 1 would «sk you 

7 whether yOg arc ««i re cf It* that a ruiber of banks slaply 

8 refuse tc co business with 9CC1 cr accept Its letters of 

9 credit* 


10 

ft • 

Aw an J 

Yes • 





11 

hr • 

Bit"** 

Why Is that? 

0 c 

you 

nave any loea? 


12 

ft • 

Aw an ; 

I WOO Ic out It 

town 

tc professi ona 1 

jea lousy. 

13 

nr . 

fc 1 err S 

k ha t *re >oee 

o t 

the 

cams met are 

very 

14 

re 1 1 ve 

or K 

:c i ? 






15 

ft . 

Aw an ; 

I w cu 1 d n* t oe a c 1 e to 

tel 

» 

yOU 

cffhanc* but 

16 

co know 

th at 

there are certain banns 

w e 

ao 

not 

hav e lines 

17 

with arc 

we can never set lines fro* 

• 




18 

hr • 

e 1 cm • 

•» cu Id hellon bark 

one 

of 

t bee? 

19 

ft . 

Aw an ; 

X t coolc oe * yes* 1 

nao 

he 

ar c 

some were — 

20 

hr • 

M til 

C it ibar k? 





21 

ft • 

Aw an i 

NC* 





22 

hr • 

B 1 on* ; 

N C • 





23 

Chase? 






24 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

Chase -- we ^ave an on anj 

of f 

re lati onsh ip 


25 


with It 
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Hr, 61 ubs The barn has an operation In the Lay a an 
Islands* Is that correct? 
hr* Swans Yes* sir* 

rr. blues wrat is the nature of that operation? 
hr, Swans I really con't Know the nature* But* as far 
as I know* Cavtrar is the read office of one of tha major 
sucsidtarles of tr« park. 

hr* blew* Wasn't Cayman Islanas part of what you naa 
sales authority for* jraraetlng authority for? 
hr* Swans Nc* sir* 

hr* blurs was It a retail operation or was it simply as 
a to Id Inc covpan y? 

hr, A««nS Tt is* to my wncwleoge* a n o I o i r.g company and 
a cook in c carter , 

hr, b I u.' w • *culd ycu describe for the record what a 
"b co k I no eerier” Is? 

hr* Swans Basically* the larae transactions of the Dank 
arc parked Ir places like this fer ta* reasons* 

hr* blumS Sc* If someone raj a ceposlt* It eight ot 
parked In the Cayman Islencs because mere is no Income tax 
at all In the Cayiran Islands? 

hr* Aw an * I woulon't say it Is necessarily a oeposit 
situation* It Is • transact iora I situation* oecause offsnore 
tuslress Is rot taxeo in Panama* 

hr* eicTS Sc it m iont be a trade transaction — 
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hr • man I Exactly* 

Hr* Kite*. -- or letter of creait* 

hr* Aw an ; A r d the oroceeos of wnich would co*i through 

hr. bfm; Cm* tnrouon tnt layman Isl-ncs operation -- 
hr* Aw an ; * t s • 

hr. eltmi -- principally for tax reasons* 
hr* Aw an; Ccrrect. 

hr* fcluir* 4rd the Sinn's other vajor sucsldiary Is oasea 
In Luinrtoir c« Is mat correct? 

hr. AwanS Tr?t's correct* yes, 

hr* 61m; Are you aware of the fact that the Luxembourg 
tark authorities have sugoestec that BCC1 fire another home? 
hr. Awan; I had heard risers to iris effect* yes. 
hr. b I cm ; Pc you mow why trat occurred? 
hr. Awan; As clscossec amengst colleagues* it was sale 
that the T hi * .h icn is tne Luxeiuoirg roneiary Institute* ha c 
told the bank that they were net big enough to be able to 
eonltor the activities of the cank worldwloe* ana they woula 
prefer If the bark were to move to a Iccation where they 
cotlo te eon itor «n by a central bank, 

hr* Blur* Sc* the ban* supervisor authority which 
supervises the b«nn. ire principal r eciUtcr > authority nere* 
which woulc ce LcxentOurg* Is saying tnls bark is operating 
in so irary o lac?«. ertuffl tr.e *cr Ic that «e simply .oil o nave 
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1 clfflculty a rd dcn't have the capacity to Keep an ay# on what 

2 th« tank Is colng an a now it is operating? 

3 hr • Aw ar ; C cr r act • 

4 hr. bU«S hr. Awan* we ha c tastiaeny m hearings that 

5 8CC! was givtn nentys by at least one or u9 siuggler* Leigh 

6 Hitch's or ga r I z a t I cn t through one of his peopict hr. Kaltsh* 

7 ano the hank aorav w«s rafcrrec to bCCl by General hcrieya*s 

8 entourage. 

9 have ycu reac that testiaory? 


10 

hr • 

Aw an t 

v e s » 1 have. 


11 

hr • 

Blum; 

He you rave any recollection of that 

12 

transact ion? 



13 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

Set In the least. 


14 

ho V 

si r. 



15 

hr • 

fc f Lflr ; 

I i it q os $ i o 1 e that 

that transact ion 

16 

cccurrec ? 



17 

hr . 

Aw «n « 

It is p os stole. 


18 

hr • 

8 1 tin 1 

Old you have accounts t roe crug saugglers 

19 

the bCCI 

b rarch in Panaaa? 


20 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

Tc the Lest of ay knowleoge* not a single 

21 

one. 




22 

hr • 

El m ; 

were you accroached 

by crua siuyg lers to 

23 

la in ce r 

th e 1 r 

.x-o re y ? 


24 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

Set air tctly. 


25 

hr . 

fc 1 LIT! 5 

IrtJirectly? 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Mr* Aw an i Indirectly* yis • 

Hr. Bltti Hew did tnose Indirect «ppr oaents co*t about? 

hr* Aw a nj Various cuiioaers used to Infers us of* say* a 
coed account or a tarot account cr a big sui of aonty coalng 
In. He boil c avclc most* unless we hrtw exactly what tna 
cuslress was and who was cringing the account in. 

hr. Blun; who were soee of these customers who woula 
tell ycu atcit t he $e ? 

hr. Aw an; I was never directly approach* hr. e I ua . It 
was always m > staff who was approached. 

I have never Been directly approached. 

hr. Blur*; Sc your staff wcula te wpprcacned and they 
woulc Knew cf an opportunity. would they pass that 
In format lor to ycu? 

hr . Aw an • T r * y would. 

hr. Blums Ard ycu would net avail yourself of t na t 
cr po rt un It y ? 

hr. Awans Urless the customer was Known to us and It was 
a legitimate business. 

hr. eium; It was* however* clear to you that this 
business was go I rg on all orourc ycu Ir hanaia? 

hr. Awan; T wouldn't say that It -as clear th*t It was 
coino around all arounc* but there was a certain awareness 
that some of the funds -ere unclean funds* as we call them. 

hr. Blum; Ir your rclt as the marhetirg manager* were 
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yoc a«ar« of tno activities of t re subsidiary of tho ben* In 
Co loab la! 

hr* Avan; Cculd we just rephrase that ouastlon* 
hr* Blum; Tr your role as marketing manager In hlaal* 
here ycu aware of the operations of the suosldiary In 
Co lot b la ? 

hr* Awani Ves» sir — to a limited extent* 
hr* Blums Were there approaches made to the Colombian 
operation cy people In the narcotics business to launder 
tore y? 

hr* Awanj T c my k row I edge * no* 

hr* eiuT| Set at all? 

hr* Aw«n l TNoss neq«t ive I y) 

hr* bluml 4 * r e there approaches made to tho people In 
the Colombiar operation not necessarily to launder drug money 
cut to take ceooslis from people who were engaged in the 
re rcct les tr sde ? 

hr* Awan; Again* 10 m> Knew leooci no. But* hr* Blum* 
the Cotomb lar operation* tne way It is set up is that we* in 
hlaml* had nc direct a cm in i s tr at i ve responsibility* It was 
a subsidiary* We wera aware of their overall balance sheet 
and so forth and their crealt part* cut the oey-to-aay 
running was rot known to us* 

hr* Blum; rr your efforts to <rar*et tne business of tne 
Car* lr Colombia* cla >ou ever encounter people who were In 
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A •. A A A ;’A .. : .’.- V ‘ /.A ; •/•■“*;• ■•'•'•■•' . ' •.' ; ,/• • ’ .; A OaaAaAiA'A 

in htcbitt, 

hr* elm; *ro *as t.r* nos t iinf.lv :ir if* tft* $0931,8 

. 

CO«r«t bn t*dt *C«jM ha** *'£0 r 6 ftth* 3 ? 

fr» fMranjr ,yn* vtljiofi tP*m^ 

hr* felfcjfi* *?v one '-Of- i?tt yMicrf 5. a\- L*f Q 4 **, 

Lit' th* c®nii £**« ocj > or <5* to s f t «on*» I r ©« piou( « 

•he oar® D is ic'a'i 1 y y * r > •«^Uh r InuvicuiU -- 

V *•’ v •• » . 5 ' -‘V •--* •'.,•'•■*, ^ . V - ' ' '••'•■ • ; ■ • . .. ; , “ " ' ' ( .» •' 

Ar » * n * . 

Ar # b I toi» I ■ rr. t At $ # ac C6 unis ? 

i 

Ar , s»*n i t«s,- v • v .. 

" ;v^ : -^c : ;• : ■-> . - - t 

fr. Bit** Httt these ..ceposUs ai« cicii^r ceposl u i 
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Mr. Awan; Mainly collar deposits. 

Mr. B I urn 1 dainty collar deposits? 

Mr. Awan; Yes. There were otner currencies* too* but 
1 a inly Cellars. 

Mr. Crabcw. Are you talking about Colombia now? 

Mr. felurr; I 't talking acout Colombia* but also 
gererally* Ir your region. 

Mr. Awanl Generally. 

Mr. blum. Sc* t re business of the bank is taking collar 
ceposlts from people In the region* for the «ost part. 

would It be fair to describe the people who were 
interested Ir collar deoosits as ones who were wanting the 
eoney not in tn e i r own currency* trying to perhaps avoid 
either the currency restrictions or the ta * laws of their o*. r 
coun tr le s? 

Mr. Aw an. I would say* sir* tnat the majority of these 
furds were net Kid for these reasons* but they were kept as 
a heogc agafrst inflation ar>c political instability. 

Mr. Blum; Wcula It oe fair to characterize it as flignt 
capital* In a croau sense? 

Mr. Awan; y es* it would. 

Mr. Blum; were these accounts always cocked In the 
countries where they were itaae or woulc they be cooked In 
ether places: 

Mr. AwanS ’rc> .oilc Le cconeu .ntre the ceposit was 
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placed. 

nr* Bl i Set If soaeont case In ana opened an account 
In Colcmbta? that «as always ocokeo in Colo»tia« or would it 
perhapst at the ceposl tor's request oe booneo elsewhere? 

hr. Aw a n; Tre account would not really ce opened in 
Co loch la • 

hhat wculd *aopen is scueocdy woulo go arc aeet ana 
Inclvtcual who was Known to have money and persuade hla to 
open an account with tre dans. 

fcowt the account wculd norsally oe opened either In 
h I am i ? or in Lorcon? or in wherever. So? it was not boowea 
In Colombia? as such. It .oulo oe boowea whether the money 
was in Morlca? cr In London? or wherever. That's where tre 
ultimate bcoeln? aces. 

hr. blun; Sc? what «oulo happen wculd be you woulc oo a 
sales presen tat I cn to soir.ecne in Colcmola ano ne's talnlng 
about placing collar deposits «nc the conversation then is 
well? we can open an account ter you in London? New tor* -- 
hr. Aw an . Exactly, 
hr. blum. hia*| f wherever, 
hr. Aw an; Riant. 

hr? Efumi Arc we'll r.lnt Jn one ta*e care of that 
account for you? and that real ly dees rot «ppear as a 
Colovblzn account? ever theugn the nationality of the owner 
Is C c I cm 1 1 an . 
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Hr. Aw an i It appears as a Cotoeolan account because In 
our coeputer classification* tr* country of origin Is 
Coloebla. 

Hr. Blum* Ir ether words* the bann's records will snow 
that the deoesi tor Is of Ccloaelan nationality! 

Hr. AwanS That is correct* I misunderstood your 
cuestlon* cecause it Is taeen as a deposit of H am i or London 
cr wherever* but It is classified as a Col cifilan deoosit* 

Hr. BlteS As a Colombian ceposlt* but In Mami* or 
loroon* cr wrerever. 

hr * Aw an ; C cr r ect • 

Hr. eit«5 Sc* what we're locking at here is a systea tor 
pecole In these countries to put tneir money in major tanking 
carters ir dcllar or ncri natec ceposlts* 

Hr . Aw an ; «? ient • 0 I ant . 

hr* Blues Would It ce fair to say that, eost of this 
business Is currently to wealthy Individuals? 

Hr. AwanS That Is correct* 

hr* Bites Ard Is a considerable portion of the rest of 
the bank's business qo ve rnnent «l ? 

hr* Ivan; £ large Droportior is* yes* 

hr* Blue* What governments were close iy tied to tne 
bark? Where were you eost successful in getting government 
business Ir Lat I r America? 

“r • Awans Tr Latir America «no the Carlbtean* we aeal 
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with 18 central tanks* So I wculd say we are reasonable 
successful lr 18 countries* 

Hr* fi I err i 0 id you have a particularly qooc relationship 
ulth the Bolivian uoverneent? 

hr* Awan; Nc, In fact* «e nao no relationship with the 
Bolivian Government until very recently* 

hr* Bit**; Is that a recent cevelopment? 
hr. A war | Very recent* mceed* 
hr* BIcpS H ca o id that re laticnsh ip develop? 
hr* Awan| We ha a teen calling on the central tank* This 
particular re ijt ionsnlp cevelopec oecause of a leap wa got 
from the World ?«n* arc* against a world Bank puarantee* we 
race a lean to tree* In returr* tney have new made 
placements with is cf their reserves* 

hr. 6 1cm; I • cJ line to turn to some travel records wnlcn 
• ere f tr rl s K efl tc us ptrsu 6 n; to the Committee subpoena* 

ke have elver you a set of those documents ana I'm going 
to pass this out to the Court reporter * 

hr* Grabcw! These were (urn isnea cy tne oanw? 
hr* Blcmi These were furnishes ty tne Dank as 
tr ave I -r el at ed* 

ke under stare — first of all* have you rac a chance to 
take a fcok at tfeie documents; 
hr, Aw an; Yes. 

hr* Blum; Are these a complete set of ycur travel 
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? 


hr. 

Aw an i 

N c t s 1 r * they are not 

• 



hr. 

81 LDi 

Trey are not? 




rr . 

Aw «n s 

Nc. 




hr . 

fa 1 on ; 

w ha t is not Incluceo 

in these 

t rave 1 

records? 

hr • 

Aw an l 

I under stano you ha c 

re cu ir ed 

records 

fron the 


first of January* i9fc*. I was not In this ccuntry at that 
tlee* T was in Finan t ano these records are not available 
wl th Mi. 

These should be starting froa around July or August* 

19b4f which 1 see is cur recty ano they go on to hay or June* 

19 * 7 . 

In other worv.s* the records froa ay period In fttami are 
rot here. 

hr. B I urr ; Sc «e have sone acditionai records to ask 

for? 

hr • Aw an i Q |qht . 

hr* El cnl I'd like you to look at these records and qo 
through then with ne so we can perhaps recall what these 
tr Ids woo I c te a t c ut • 

The first is a trip to New Ycr** August 3* lyfa 4 ** 

hr. Avan i Y <s * sir* 

hr. £ I cm * Pc you nave any recollection of what that was 
In ccllectlor with? 

hr* Aw an; Cff-hanc* I can't say* But Ir all probability 
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It was to atet w 1 1 n General Noriega. 

hr. eic»; Tt shows that you stayec at the Helasley 
Palace Hotel. There Is a Dill for the Helosley Palace. 

Is that share General Noriega normally stayea In New 
Torn 7 

hr. Awanj Tret's where ne noraally stayed. That's where 
1 • we Deer staying for sany years. 

hr. Blue! Ycu don't recall specifically whether General 
Noriega was cn that trio? 

hr. Awan; j te c 1 f I ca I I y « I would net be able to recall. 

No. 

hr. Blcm; C wa y • 

Now. ycu have for ^u^ust Ij a Dill -- this Is August 
19 e 4 — a travel recorc for a trip to ranaaa. 


hr • 

Aw «*n S 

Y«S 

• >1 

hr . 

B 1 cK 1 

Dc 

>ou 

hr . 

Awan ; 

I t 

.a s 

hr . 

Bl LPI 

I 'd 

1 IK 

In c 

1 1 cN ct t ra t is 

1 t 

sa ys 

there 

1 S 

tohat 

was 

tn * e 

ices 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

% c • 

t ha 

hr • 

HbiM 

I i 

says 

It's 

ret? 

I s 

that 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

Tra 

t ' s 
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clasi to a first class ticket* 

Hr, et tP 2 I s to . 

was there * tana pci icy about flying first class or 
tc ur is t? 

hr* AwanS T;'s a flexible octicy* 
hr « el tr s Flexible* 

what happenec cn tnat trip to Penaea? Oo you have any 
recoil ee tl on ? 

hr* Awanl I can't recall any specific trip* hr* Blum, 
hr* Blurs Ycu assume that on this trip you woulc nave 
seen General Noriegar 
hr* iMen ; Yes. 
hr • B I L«n I I r 19 a * • 

Non* this is a perioa* in i9b*« *nen we've had testixor, 
that there was eroncus activity going on vts-a-vis* first of 
all* Panarin ian politics and* secom of all* tne drug 
cartel • 

QIC any cf this cone up in tne trips to Panaaa in 196*? 
Clc you near about tne aileoatiors maae with respect to 
General horlega at tnat tlae? 
hr * «n s \ c * sir* 

hr* Blum; were you aware uf tne fat J tnat toon place on 
the coca In e f ac 1 1 1 t y ? 

hr* Avar! Yes* I rtac about that* 

hr* Blums Y c u reac about tnat* wrere* rere or there? 
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Pr. Awan; Tr fact* 1 ms in Loncon at the tiat* 1 ra ao 
abcut It In londcn • 

Pr. Blims 0 Jo you ever ta in to Ganarai Korlega about 

It 7 

nr • Aw an i n c * sir. 

Pr • fclu*; It never case up? 

Pr • Aw an; *. c • 

Pr. &»Lfr; Ir anotrer trip tc Panaea * yoc travailed on 
fc/13* anc then trere's one on the sixth of Stpteabar to 
F arara • 

Pr* Aw an; v t s * sir* 

Pr* Blum. Co you rave any recollection cf what that was 
abcut? 

Pr • Awan; ’’’re s«m* thins* hr* blue. i normally useo to 
qo dcwr to »ivU « I th General Noriega* cecause 1 have no 
specific worn tc be core over there* ncrea I I y in response to 
his recuest tc cere cc wn • 

Pr* blue; Then we have a trio for a visit to Panaaa on 
the rlrth through the i3th of ^ctooer* So ycu are n ow movinc 
cown there (firing this period niontnly* That's pretty 
tr latent . 

Pr. Awan; Yes* sir* 

Pr • Bleu; I'm looxlno at the oeoit for the ban* marnea 
"October IS*" arc it suvs "iuptnciure inc u r rec on visit to 
Paraea*" ninth through lit r of October* 
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Hr. Awanl Yes* I rave chat. 

Pr. Blums That kOilo oe ar Cctoter trip. 

Pr • Aw an l C cr rect • 

Pr • ei L*l T re next one is another ticket to Panaaa* and 
this Is ca tec JOtn ot Ictocer* I assume tor a trip that Is In 
ho icibir . 

Pr • Aw an j £ i g r. t • 

Pr • Eluf* Sc there is a farther trip in November. 

be've got yot row cnce a ecnth, practically* going down 
there — 

Pr. A wans Correct. 

Pr . 1 1 mi - - to visit. 

Anc each cf these Uses you .oulo rave met with General 
ho r I ega? 

Pr. Aw ar; I cres-sr so. *es. 

Pr. Plurr; Ard tne n d ture uf tre meeting* again* was 
shewing Me the calances in tne account? 

Pr. Awan; Yes* anc the oeclts made. 

Pr. Blums Ary other k inos ot oiscusslons? 

You hn cw « there's « lot nappenmy nere. Y cu have a new 
president coilnq and gclr.g in ranasa. You have* I guess* an 
election! the election was complete* but tne problem ot 
President earletta was very such on the tauie. There were 
eery tMnos hapoeniny rere. 

ho conversation about .ny uf tnose events? 
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Hr • An an* Net sir. 

Hr • Bit** Was tnai oecausi It's urwise for bankers to 
cl scus s politics? 

Hr. Awani Well* I never nantec to hear anytnlng and I 
cl cn *t 9 sk . 

Hr • BIl^S Tren there is a trip to New torn on the fourth 
ina fifth cf Deceroert IsSh* 

Co ycu rccal I anything aoect tnat? 

Hr* Aw an * A*am* 1 oust a cm 1 1 that 1 cannot recall any 
specific trip* cut the majority of ay trips to Ne « York 
kirit aaaln* to cett witr n I « • They cculd have oeeny soee of 
them* for ctfer cusiress* » I th other custoeers* But I would 
say the sajorliy -culd Mve c e en to eeet with hit* 

Hr* Blum; Tc aeet witn Gere ra I Noriega* 
how* wr?t molIc Gere ra I horleqa oe doing in New York? 
thet was Ms no real reason? 

Hr* Swan; Usually in transit to and f roi turope* 

Hr* blow; he' c oe In transit from New York to 

turope* Ycu'd fly up anu you'c veet him In New York* 

what would he co I r New torn wnen you ret hie there? 

Hr* Awan; Net much. we'd gt out for clrner* That's 
about it* Stayec at the hotel « vainly* 

Hr. Blum; Mam* .e've got a visit to New York* 2o-29, 
Jaruary* IS*;, i- ry recollection at all of wrat -as going on 
then? 
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Nr • AwenS The suit Nr* Blue, 

Nr, Blum; The same, 

Noii* the band here «as Daring for your travel up to meet 
Gereral Noriega. 1 tax* It the oar.* ccnsloirto that an 
overhead e»o«ns* because he -as such a gooo customer? 

Nr, Aw « r> ; Vis, sir. 

Nr, Bltm; a visit to hanaea and Niaal* again* Feoruar y 
15 * 1981 , 

Nr , Aw an i V c s , 

Nr, Blum; Ary recollection at all? 

Coes anythin? „t ail stand out In these trips? 

[Pause i 

Nr, Blur, This -as a trio from the eighth to 12th of 
fecruary* 19t5. 

Nr, Aw an ; * i g n t • 

Nr, tlcrr; Tren Narch ^tn» again. 

You're reetira with h I it practically cnce a month. 

Nr, Am an. Yes, 

Nr, Blues Hew would ycu characterize yotr relationship 
with General Noriega? As rriercly? 

Nr • Aw an ; Yes. 

Nr, Blur} Clo*e friencs? 

Nr • Aw «n ; £ r I enc I y • 

Nr, Slur, Wculc ycu ccnsicer nl a to bt a close personal 
friend* as close as r.e acts -ith ar.ycne? 
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how mouI c yot characterize ycur relationship? 
hr. Aw an; First of all* It was a tinKir-ccstoeer 
re tat I cn sh io . 3 l t » apart from tnati 1 tnlnk It »a s a 

frlerdly rdeti orshlp. 

*r • blew; Wcuio re call y cu whenever ne c«ae to town? 

C I c yoc ex pect n i»r to? 

hr, Awa n; T certainly «ooic expect nla to* 
hr. Awanj Hew mcuIc y cu cnaractir iz« his Denavlor ana 
Ms personality? TcuSe hearo tne testimony and reia the 
testimony cf many of t re witnesses who have ce sc r i oe a «* 
rather f laibcyan i lifestyle* 

How co ycu characterize his lifestyle? 

hr. Aw an s F laetoyanl — tc the extent tral ne 1 iked to 
eat well and dr I rk well* and trat's aoout It* 

hr* felcM we've h c d testimony acout planeloads of 
prostitutes ceinp flown to Panama* r a t re r wllo parties at o n r 
tlee or anotrer *t one place or anctner. 

how coes that square with your experience with him/ 
hr. Aw«n; Absolutely not* 1 never saw anything to even 
revotely suggest that >1 lustier, *o. 

hr. Blum* Is it pcsslble that he thought It 
Inappropriate to Invite nfs Darker to th*t sert of party — 
hr. Awanj Cculo rave teen* 

hr. blcrr; -- in c that tnis was the Mnc cf party ne 


25 
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1 hr. Awanj It's possible. 

2 hr. Bl urn J T rere Is a trip here* I assuM it was not 

3 ho r I ega-co rn tct e c* In f-e t r ua r y -h ar ch of 19 o 5 * 

4 h I am l-Lo nd on -V i * rn a-Pa r i s ? Cr Is that Nor l*sa-conn* ct«d? 

5 hr . Awanj Nc, Tn*t's not Ncr i ega-c onn« ct «d • 

6 hr . Slum* wrat ua s th u t trip tor* do you recall? 

7 hr. Aw an i Yes. T ra t *a & the annual marketing conference 

8 cf the bank |n Vienna* and I think I had some easiness In 

9 h I a* I t e fo r e that. 

10 hr. Blum* we've get another visit to Panaaa again In 

n Ad r I I cf 1 SB l . 

12 hr . Aw an j Ytsi sir. 

13 hr* blew; Cc you rave any recollection cf that trio? 

14 hr# Awani As I said before* h r . blue* It's quite 

15 impossible f cr me to recollect the individual trips# 

16 hr# Bits# New York* on hay j? is there anything there? 

17 (No re sd ens e ] 

is hr# BIlpS Let ne ask another question* 

19 ke have had testimony that General Noriega flea to 

20 Washington or a rubber of occasions to meet kith different 

21 peep le her e. 

22 Here y cu <**are of any of trose trips? 

23 hr# Awan; Ore of them* yes# 

24 hr# Blunj Ore of them# 

25 which cne « a s that? 
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Hr . Am an I That -as th« Lite h« cast to aoortss the 
Jnter-Amer lean Oef tns« Col legi. 



Pr • 

B 1 urn 1 

Ar d t na t would 

rave oeen when 

— 1 n 

1966 ? 


Pr • 

Awan i 

I can't ce sure 

acout tre date* 

1 assume It 

*8 S 

either 1S85 

or ISfcfc. 





Pr . 

b 1 L* • 

well* let rre ir 

> to refresh your 



reco 

1 1 ec 1 1 on , 

w«s It cefore or after the "New 

Y or K 

Times" 

ra r 

th « 

st or les 

it out Norleoa' 

s Invo Iveaent in 

drug 

runn ing • 


Hr . 

Aw an ; 

Ir fact* the da 

> ne lanced at Andrews 

Air 

Ba se 

* that was 

t re day the "Ne 

w Torn Times" carr lea 

the major 


st or y « t ra t very day • 

P r . bfi»J T rat bo J a nave oeen June la or 13* 1S86* 
south mg line that. 

Hr* A w«n; 1 don't recollect tne date* but* as I said* 
that was t re dote the "New Yotk Tlues” article appeared* 

Pr • el u" ; were /ol surer I sec uy t re "New York Times" 
article? 

Pr * Aw an; I certainly was, 

Pr* 8lue*5 C Id you discuss It aim h im 2 

Pr * Aw an i Yes* 1 cl a • 

Pr , Bt u« l a rat dla ne say? 

Pr • Awan; i ~ 1 was ooset acout it, 

Pr • fclumi I aather so* out did n« say anytnlng wore? 

p r • Awan; n c , 

Pr , B I urn • u c oiur't s«v trls is complete lies/ 
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hr • Aiian; Yes* that* of course* he old. 
hr. Blum; Tret* of course* he sale, 
hr. Awan; Yes* of course. 

hr. Blums c ut you didn't se > tell* *hat about this 
alfecatlcn or what acout tnat allegation? 

hr. Aw c n s N c. Cb%lcusly 1 don't a sK him tnose 


cucstlcns. * c • 

hr. Crabcw# That’s your job. 

(Gerer a I lau$hter ] 

hr. Slum; Acain, errhaps it was net diplomatic for n|s 
barker to oe ask in a * those questions. 

hr. Awan; Pc you Bind If I take a OreaK for a 
cigarette? 

hr . Blum; N c . 

Ip fact* let’s take a ten slnute break at this point, 
hr. Awan. Th?rk y cu • 

[t brief recess was tanen.i 

hr. elum; We’re r c aoy to resume. 

I e. I 1 1 reminc the witness tnat he continues to be under 
ca th . 


There Is a ciestion which 1 cla not as* earlier* which I 
will ask now* «h icn is hew was the bane's relationship with 
Gereral Norltaa encec? 

when did that eccount that we uiscussec earlier close? 
hr. Awan; I not a««ire uf the e*act aates of the 
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termination cf tfe account. 


Hr • 

61 u» i 

W cu Id 

It nave been mis 

y ear ? 

Hr • 

Aw an ; 

f 15. 



Hr • 

fc 1 um i 

h ren. 

a po r o * 1 »a te 1 y ? 

{ 

Hr • 

Aw an i 

is far 

as I recollect. 

1 naa a coaaun Ic&t Ion 


f r cn h Ip scfftti m in tne e.r I y oart of tnls year to close me 
ac count. 

Hr. Bit*. li cefore or after the near mgs that «e 

re Id In Fe ir tar y i 

Hr. Aw.ni It *as .round ire same time. I thinn. 

Hr . Blow. trcmo me same lime, 
has It scon after me near mgs'/ 

Hr • Awan; It cculc rave o ee n soon after or w ust before, 

feut 1*» not. again* 100 peiceni sure of m.t • 

Hr. Blue, arai »a s me nature of that c cuun I ca li on ? 

Hr. Ava n; I rectiveo a telechcne call. 

Hr • fclcm; wro f roi? 

Hr • Awani Pro* nls daughter . 

Hr. Blue! wrat v«re tne irstructicns? 

Hr. Au.ni Tr.« Instructions acre t ra t me account should 

te C l0S»C. 

Hr. Blum; .ire mere instructions as to .here tne money 
sh cu I d be se r t? 

Hr. AM.nl Sc. I vis not void irat. 


25 


1 told hir trat *e reoulrec rotificaticn i r. writing from 
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Ml* 

hr* Blum! Where Mas that r.o 1 1 f I ca 1 1 on to ca sent? Ola 
tall her where to sard It? 

Pr* *Manl Tc Lonacn* 

hr* 9li.tr; Did you subsequently learn that the 
ratification had ccme? 

hr* Am«o; I learned that they had recelvec a latter* 

yes* 

hr* Blum; Trat they had received a latter* 
hr* Am an; Y«s* 

hr. Blum; Ard that the account Mas closea? 
hr. Avanl I Mas not tola olrectly* out X assuaeo that 
the account Mas closed* 

hr. Blum; Old you have contact n I th General Nor lega 
after that account Mas closea? 

hr* AMan; Y«s. Net direct contact* Out* again* I have 
teen recelvlrg messages t r cm nim. 

hr* eiumx What was the nature of the contact after the 
account Mas closed? 

What messages clo >ou get? 

hr* Amen* Several messages* some just ashing now 1 was* 
hoti everything was* when 1 was gclno tc coae coMn to Panama. 
Cn several occasions* 1 was asneo to come oown to Panama, 
hr* B I urn * ^ t wanted you tc come Oomo to Panama? 

hr* Am an; v e s • 


X 
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Hr. fit l !v«n though th« account was closed? 
hr • Mian i R Ight • 

hr* Blum* Oe you naira any I caa why? 
hr* AwanS Tr relation to the account* I prasuaa* 
hr • Bluet Even though by than the account presuaaoly was 
c I cstd 1 

hr* Swans Presumably was closed* Yes* 
hr* GrabcwS I tnlnfc there say be ctner conversations 
afterward* 1 will let hie describe those* 
hr* Bluet Cray* 

fcculc you go on an o fill us in on those conversations* 
hr* swans Yes* 

There *ere also sassages 1 got that there is a hearing 
going cr « sassages I got that suoooenas have been served on 
the Can* and oresusably cn myself* and I hope everything is 
all right* ard ycu wor't divulge eucn about this account* 
These I sot* at le«st rive of these sassages* 
hr* Bluet Ir ether words* General Noriega was aware tnat 
the Coseittee nac voteo to serve subpoenas on the Dank -- 
hr* swans Yes* sir* 

hr* Bluel -- ano .as aware that me Ccaslttee nao voted 
to subpoena you* 

hr* Swans I understood* yes* 

hr* Blues Ard he sent messages to you about keeping tne 
account confidential? 
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hr. Blt*l Right. The hearings ear# In February, 
hr. Grabcws his testimony speaks for itself* out i think 
he was not clear wrethtr ii was oe f ore or after that* just to 
c I ar If > . 

f*r. glcirj Wt «re reasonably clear about the 
on ce rt a I rt > • 

! woufo llwe to return to mat teltpnone conversation, 
khat (fid he say? what haopeneo in tnat last 
cor ver sa 1 1 cn ? 

hr. Aw an; -u don't swy *ucn. as far as I recollect* ne 
just asked u no* 1 was* now ire f av i I y was* Is everything 
okay* and 1 aswec hi® ho* everything was* ana he sale 1 just 
wanted to talk tc you anc see row you were. And tnat's about 
It • 


hr. mi By now you've seen a trewencous unfolding of 
rather dracatic events In ranaia. tie's In a kino of state of 
sleae. ^here are two ccvtrnments in Parana. The Uni tea 
States Is actlvelv after h|T. 
was any cf tMs aiscusseo? 

hr. Aw an; Nc* sir. Just a very cursory conversation 
abcut things beira all riqnt* under control* something like 


that • 


hr • 

ei u- s 

wMch i 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

c iqr t . 

hr . 

fci m; 

r 'd iik 


khdt re s a » o r 


to rj o cack tc these travel recoros. 
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1 There Is a record here of a trio to Mail around tna 31 st 

2 of April or Pay* the 31st of **a y f 1 8 5 » and a trip to los 

3 Angelas. 

4 Oo you recal I -hot trat -as about? ulo th«t have 

5 anything tc cc with „ereral Noriega? 

6 Los Arceles -- June <itn anc ttn. h I am i — 31st hay ano 

7 first cf June. 

8 Do you ste tre rtecros I ao referring to? 

9 The invoice is dateo t/lL/c*). 

10 hr. Aw an. r *a y • 

11 Yes. The _os Angeles ir i p wos tc treet with general 

12 korlega. 

13 hr. BIl^I What -as re dclrq Ir Los Angelas? 

14 hr. Avan; u t -as cn his way to Taiwan. 

15 hr. BIlt; Fr route to T.i-ar? 

io hr. Aw art 0 i an t • 

17 hr. blue*: What oic you oo witr. nle in Lcs Angales? 

18 hr. Awanj I wet with ni« anc r.anoed over tickets for 

19 hi esc If anc his ce legation. 


20 

hr • 

B 1 trr 5 

C cr tne 

trip 

21 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

F c r tne 

t r i 


22 aircraft and he tar I ro a ccTirerciai flight from there 

23 cn . 

24 hr. &Il*i; ">id you a; cut with n irr. : jic you visit any 

25 to ir Is t sites? 
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hr* Aw an; I recollect that we went out Chopping to one 
of the iral Is near the noie I ♦ and that was aoout It* Me nay 
have gene cut for cinner* out 1 con't cuite reaeaPer that* 
hr. 61 ut ; T re next m tnat stack cf travel vouchers Is 
en Irvclce from Transview Travtl for S?«70C« Transview being 
In Chlcacc . 

what Is tha t aiout ? 

hr* Aw an; 'ic. Th* Transview was here I r Washington, 
hr* Slums 2kay. Tre Invoice says Chicago* 

Transview Is I r «asnm^tcnl 

hr* Awan; YtSi it*s i ri Washington* 

This Is -- -d're allowed to rave what we call “home 
leave* ore t every two years oy tre bank* The bank pays one 
fair fer my family anc myself to go to our place of origin, 
whatever y cu m*y call it* This pertains to that because mis 
is ♦ cr it y wife arc my ch j I or en . 
hr* e I or * Ghay. 

Another visit to New York was on the 2*n c cf July* 

Is that Korleca ag«ln? 

hr* Awans Ir oil probability* sir. 

hr* Slum* Arc then cn me 2stn* aewn to Pwnam*. un me 
29th of July* Tre Invoice Is c/". 

hr* Awars "rls rra > well have Leen a norsa I business 
visit to k<ev v or c» tnt 2cn o ju ly enn . 1 not aulte Sure* 

because there «eie sun;t "onidl -- 
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Mr* eiui* Ncn-Nor lega visits* as util? 

Mr. Swan; Ncn-Nor tega* that's right. The Panama on e is 
ceflrltely N cr i e &a-r e I at ed * 

Mr. filom; The Manama one is h or i e ya-r • I at ed ? 

Mr. Aw <n ; Yes* sir. 


6 


Mr • 

ei on ; 

T ren Se^t ercer 

* again t c Panama* or 

August ana 

7 

th en 

S er te »b «r ? 




8 


Mr . 

Aw an ; 

5 ig ht . 



9 


Mr . 

Bl cm l 

Ard ther the enc of September* cack 

up to New 

10 

Yo rk 

. I 

s that 

N cr i e ga as .e I 

1 ? 


11 


Mr • 

Aw an ; 

P rooac 1 y • yes • 



12 


Mr . 

B 1 om ; 

Ard tnen November* to Miami. Is th 

at Straight 

13 

tu s 1 

re s s 

? 




14 


Mr . 

Aw «n S 

M ia* 1 was just 

no rna 1 ocs mes s. 


15 


Mr . 

Blum; 

Arc ther one In 

November to Miami. 

was that 


16 ronral h os i n e ss ? 

17 Mr. Swan; hcraal tuslness. 

18 Mr. Blcm; Ard a visit to Chicago* li / • what was 

is that? Was t tat horlega? 

20 Mr. Aw an; Nc. 

21 That was tank business. Tris »as the opening of our 

22 representative office in Chicago. 

23 Mr. Blo^J Ard then Lecember* * .New York* again. 

24 Car you identify that one cs Noriega? 

2s M r. Aw «r ; Nc* sir. I cenroc laentify It. As I Sola* 
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lt*s either ►or I «qi or noreal Duslntss . It could have baan 
either of th ci. 

hr. 8 1 u* I That coilc rave been either. 

how. trere Is .pother los Angelas cne. lh Is Is January* 
19 86 • Is th € t N c r I eqa < 

hr. Swan; Nt. sir. Tnl & .as w Business trip. 

hr. blow; ’Ms «*as a stra ignt-f cr.aro Cosiness trip? 

hr. a w«n; Let m* .ust check . Lire of the two was a 
s t ra Igh t -f cr sar d bcsiress trip. I don't know. 1 don't 
raeerber which ore it »as. 


Yes 

* this 

one .as. 


hr . 

El n ; 

That .as 

a st ra ignt-f or wa rd business trip? 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

’hat -as 

business. 

hr • 

Blow; 

D cc e*r oe r 

lB* there is a fiftn ard sixth 


Cecerber 


ckoy* that is the saee trip. 


rr . 

Aw * r ; 

Let me see. 1 car' t set that hotel. 

tes* 

this 

was a 

Cosiness trip also 

• 

hr . 

Bf LIT 2 

That 

is also a cu si ness 

trip? 

hr . 

Aw an s 

res. 



hr . 

Ellin; 

What 

was the na lure of 

it? Do you recall? 

that 

J us t 

solicit! no cus toners? 


hr. 

Aw an ; 

1 was 

w cr w 1 rg on a oea 1 

with ho rt nr op 


Co ro cr at lor. 

hr . El t»r 
Pa ra re • 


Ard tner -e are tacn into “arch* l9ofe * 
hat oote.rs to c t a ha raea-r e I at td trip? 
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hr. Awan; Trat is tne first to the sixth of April, 
hr • eiu*S There are a nuicer of Oiciabert 1S86 trips as 
we 1 1 • 

There is a December ^2 voucher for the IStn ana 21st of 
Cecetber • 


6 

hr • 

Aw « r 2 

0 i g nt . 




7 

hr • 

el um ; 

Ycu went co.n t c Panama. 



8 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

r ignt . 




9 

hr . 

P 1 cm 2 

New* there -ere 

a number 

of people 

cosing ana 

10 

going at 

tn* ti^e. This w « s a 

oer ioa • 

here I thin* oy then 

11 

the evt 1 cs ic r s 

hod begun* nao 

th ey not? 



12 

hr . 

Aw an 2 

That is correct 

• 



13 

hr . 

e 1 cm 2 

Trere were real 

troubles 

in Panama 

ana real 

14 

cifficuttles. 





15 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

T ra t particular 

trip was 

a business 

trip* 

16 

thcush i 

th e Cec e a be r one. 




17 

hr • 

b 1 um • 

Trat was a cusiress trip 

in 0 ec emoe r ? 

18 

hr , 

Aw an 2 

Yes. 




19 

hr • 

B 1 um 2 

Dec eeoe ri 1 Y0b * 

again ycu hao a New 

Y or h 

20 

trip. 






21 

C 1 c 

he ccme 

cp to New ter* 

tren? 



22 

hr . 

Aw «r i 

N c • 




23 

hr . 

e 1 urn l 

Ir January* another New 

Y or * trip. 

Was that 

24 

for No r I ea a? 





2S 

hr . 

Aw o n 2 

Av rar as I recollect* c 

f te r tne lo * Anye le s 
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trio* he did not coot each to tn< c . S . 

hr* Blum* H t j I a rot coae bach to t no U.S* 
hr. iMini Sc those trios cf vine are prcoably all noraa I 
tu si ness t r Us. 

hr. Ml*; Trere Is cne trio here that takes you to 
Parava City* H or lea. 

hr* Awan; «rith or? is th„t* sir? 

hr. PI uri r H s is very stranoe. it's dated Fetruary 11 * 
19fc7. 

Att I a isre.a nv the tlcNcti 

hr. Awan; r re of thee* snokec «e jolng to Paeolona In 
Soatn* which Is c I so incorrect. 


hr . 

Blew; 

It’s 

an c 

as tern A Ir I 1 re s 

ticket* on t ne Dae*. 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

a r a t 1 

1 S th 

e oa te ? 


hr . 

b 1 LT S 

It’s 

Petr 

uary lit a trate 

i vouener. 

hr . 

«w an ; 

YtS , 

tn „t 

is incorrect. 

It's Pwnaeia City* 


Parara • 

hr. Bluets P«napi City* Paraea. 
It *s Eastern. 


hr 

• Aw an; 

Correct • 




hr 

. Blew; 

A rd t re n 

haren ct 1 sB 7 . 

Th is is 

uO to New 

To rk * 

anc yew 

n a *e s « i c 

that he c i j n ' 

come each 

to New 


to rk • 

hr. Aw jn; Let we see. 

hr. blew; ? ierror ;-oa it iiur<--»oant«t-.a sn ington , 


l 
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;1 

* 

$ 

•4 

. $ 
6 
?. 

3 

9 

»? 

. H 

’? 

•fiif 

pit 

' 

£ 

iy 

*> 

*1 

22, 

a, 

?+' 

5 


*r« Aira^a tru »#* a ooslnas* trlM 
*r* 8 f i « < a 


>£3 


■ , 


M* for* -In' , Parent that*’'* a I <0 a business trip* 

Fi »»> 

.-. V • ' • . 

r** ii&alrv* let it ’*-** f y 1 ar pr,swrnsc^ Yii« 

, ' :•?:■■: .■•■T-?V';;: ! • ' 

f» ‘,5 ns u ic i 

^r. 8 **-: r e.« ©re* ogt I fit © n* i s «m visiting 

t"« Tiat* s d 3 Alr„ 

. - 

w<r; 1 tnir-h u. no. 




0 Vr rn 19 nt . 


¥•3* tresp 4(« ail 2 ** t r f ls % JT cicr.*l u«>. o« 

So def 10 if 1 1 > Kj».£ piMttcj to Mm* ;;S 

’*'" '.\'l -Jy-J ~ "i -•*. y.-^,*!’^V^ : ’Vi' ,**’J*' ‘ 

f f * ttf'w* * >'w 7id V ou accr.lfparv hif hfj the trip to 

. ' . ' • 

vfitf/- nv i^r up. to KeW^rpr *. mq *«u am aown to 

, ; V ^ yVv -V',; * f ’ •’ •' ,N ,\ y ’ ; y : V% / / '• ' V;'/ . y / * * * ^ '• s '; .• * * ' 

Js that icif'ect? 

' V '^ v •";? •? -••?"•$£ ii*"V- r * • • -'•' .* . 

?*■*** i?f>i v t s *. 

■* S « r '*s ia lu?i' yis ■ the s r*i ?r;t jtle 18 s 
^cedf hs .n in « T mif'V* 


ft*. AwafU Yfi* V* iir.rYct v.. Y*«Y 


r r r 6 t vm ; krjr ^ i n i 4 fc- 1. > d 1 5 < 1 f, © q,m i f. 9 /,»j ^r. I c 

l»«3h Ihjt «ii« : 

;*r , 


f ~ ^ *• • w P" w ' ^ v m ** 1 r> j • fc w 

Ht«r>7 

• * A*i:r,-i u- th/ 5 - ifrui.-^vtn’cf) 




*>'i 


ij'.yMi r. 


**f i Hk* ♦ * 5 .i v 5! n-w *<p 'n>/ #< vh h t* on ns private 

» » a* * ? , 




V*" 4}r * •••: ' .v V: x> - v ‘ • * *• Xv ‘ii 'r 1 *"- >* > * ’ .' 

. 


. I .' 
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Awan; 
P r. Blu*i 
Pr. ivani 
hr • 9 1 um • 
hr • twcn; 
hr • Pier; 
travel with c 
hr. Avan; 
en tour ag e. 

hr • e i u* ; 
service *h c • 
fr . Aw an ; 
there. 


That* s correct • 

Where cio you lane? 

Ar£re»s Air Rase. 

wro was wltn nl» on trat trip? 

Several colonels fro* tre Panaeanian Aray. 

I 

was tnls a usual travelling entourage? Dia ne 
I a r a e <*r uup l I *e t r I s ? 

It was tore or less tne usu.l official 

i 

bere there *ny peccle froa the diplomatic 
ere travell mg wlih hm at the tiee? 

\ct to ev knowleoje. 1 don't Hrow anyone In ' 


nr . eitf*i r »<3 vou stay with him ouring this oer ioc cown 


there? 

hr • Aw an j \ c • 

1 used tc I I *e in ^shingUn* so I c am e cacK to ay own 
house. 

rr • 81 up S Sc you *ere* at trat liaei in lsflfc* you were 
living Ir washinston. ana >ou sieoly went note? 

hr. Aw an 2 T rat's right. 

hr. eium; C id ne uewt witr a n> s o«erns.ent officials on 
the t trip* dc you know 1 

hr. Awjnj I » d s crly dtn h ir coring *ne ceremony at the 
Leferse Collcoe « n o w t tne i i r c * s e • 
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hr « Blumi uro greeted hi« at me air case* at Andrtus? 

hr • Aw an I I dcn't Know who it was* out it was noreal 
protocol. 

hr. Blum; Pc you mow if ne net witn any sovarnctnt 
cf f Iclals? 

hr. Awa n; Net directly. hot sir. 

hr. 8 1 Lff* J ?id you want to a sK sorc questions* Dr. 

Lucl tr ? 

Cr . Luclcr; Yes* jack. 

1 woulo .us t like to try tc clarify so ae of the 
c* rnre locy here. 

hr. Grate*; Excuse ire* out you arc the Mnorlty Chief 
Co tn se I ? 

hr. eicm; Trls is tne Minority Chief cf Staff. 

hr. C-rabcwi Chief of Staff. Ihanw you. 

Cr. Lucler. New* iiv understanding Is that tne oanh's 
account *a s closed In Peoruary of i^bb. Is that wnat was 
test if ire to 1 

hr. Awan; I'm not aware of the cate* sir. 

Cr • Lucler; I'm s cr r y ? 

hr. Awani I as not aware cf tne date. 

Cr • Luclcr; 3ct at what time* trer* aid >cu testify that 
you talked tc niff cn t:e teleunone arc he wskea for 
corfideotlality ir the affairs of tne account? 

hr. * * an; Tr* ur.otr itdnoi ro * a s ; r a t mere woulc u e 
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confidentiality at all tines* froo tht tine the account was 
cptntdi f r on Day C re • 

Cr • Lucltri Yes* arc th«t *s tne ncroal policy of tne 
Da rh ? 

hr. Aw an; - e I I « It is for -- it Is* outt In this 
partlcclar case* it *«s stressed oy ria -gair ana again* that 
this ha? tc te Kept totally c o r f i den t i « I . 

Cr . meter; At -h -,t time -as inis conversation* tnls 
telephone co rve r sa 1 1 or ? 

hr* Awani Acoct tne closlrq of the accotnt? 

Cr. Lucleri A&out tne c on r I cen 1 1 a 1 1 ty • 

hr* Aw an; Sight at the t i ea tne account was openeo* froe 
incept lor* 

Lr* Lucier* Pine* 

but I uncerstoco ycu tc say tn*t you h*a a final 
ccrversrtlcn * i t r n I ® cn tre ul ecrore • 

hr. Awan; Yes* sir. 

Lr* Luclerl At -hat time cia that occur? 

hr* Awani I recollect It -as «rouno June cr July of this 
year • 

Cr • Luc I crl Cf iS cf . 

Anc you Knew eporo »l a a te I y the tine the account was 
closed? 

hr* Awan* At that oartlcuiar stage — new tnls -as - 
corversatlon -itr rl> cauonter, earlier on, -nc asueo for me 


| 

i 
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account to b i closed* on his behalf. 

Cr • Luc* er i 7 see • 

hr. Awam 1 hid tele her that we need written 
notification to this effect. 

Cr • Luclcri y»rat »as me cate of that? 
hr. Avar; That was early in tne year* nayce around 
waruary* f «t ru.r “’arch* screening i i h e t r. a t • 

Cr • lucltr; Cc yOo recall tre t i«e when General Noriega 
was mclctec by me e.j. Attorrey? 
hr • Aw an 1 v es • sir. 
tr • Lucltr; *rer -a s mat; 
hr. Awani ! mum it was Iwte iSc7. 

Cr • Lucltr; tre rtouest to close tne account follows 

shortly uecn the iraicment? 

hr. Aw m • It .as .f ter thrt. Us. 

Lr . wcicftr. t ** tre ccn»ers a ion • i th his daughter, 

cr scfcsecue^tly * w«s trere any ccrnecticn «;dt Detween 

the irclcttert am tre ots ire to close tne account? 

hr. A*«r; n c • sir. T rere was nc cirect cceeuni call on tc 
te. Pet the tor k ii« t ra t -as iy oersonal assumption, 

that he warts it c to sec for -h-tever reason. 

Cr • Lucltr; r iut Mr ea it tr . mtse sore or less 
vcrtMy trie? tr.t * r . oisc^ssec -it* yco. seeing 

Orem I ^nr I n* . cm carry -itr >cc on trese trips to 

c I jus s with h i *r mv ■ * . ,h » f s » r ucm c f the account* 
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1 receipts* things of that natural 

2 hr* Aw an 2 S{» sir. 

3 1 only carried tna hotel Dills* airline tills* VISA card 

4 charges* tut no staterents of accounts* as such* 

5 Dr* lucteri Cid you carry to nlv anything of value? 

I 

6 ft % Aw an ; \ c « s i r • 

7 Cr* Lucler; Trank ycu. 

8 rs* Afcerti T just ore Quick question* 

9 If ycu didn't carry any oar* documents with you on any or 

10 these trios «nq >cu were ^^eilrg witn nlw to discuss his 

n oetlts and his accounts ana what hit balances were* old you 

12 teeorlae the fiourcs? ! wean* hew dlo you knew what to tell 

13 Me? 

u ft • Aw an ; I oidn't* I r. tact* olscuss his ca lances. I 

is used tc v ust discuss t re deoits* re wanteu receipts of — 
i6 when I tele Ma that tr.is aontr -e ceoited 150*000 to your 
1 ? account* he wanted to *now what that S50*0c0 consisted of. 
is So* It was basically tr.e alrllre bills* note I bills* VISA 

19 card debits* i eean* VISA care stateaents you could construe 

20 as bank cocuients* That was the extent of It* There were nc 

21 stateaents of account* no. 

22 Cr • 6lu«l So you wOulu carry with you the actual bills 

23 that had beer Incurrec. 

24 hr . Aw an s * e s . sir. 

25 "r • Blurs Sew It i5 r y ur^rrsunoin, that there are st*f 
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cocuaants cf that variety in your possession, 
hr. Awans Yes. 

hr. fclum. Cc you nave theo, with you here this Morning? 
hr. swans Yes. 

hr. Blurs "ay we nave tnea* please. 

hr. Crabc*; I Just <art tc clarify one thing before we 
provide the cocuaents. tne stipulation tnat we talneo about, 
that we will be creviced a written mem cr i a I I za 1 1 on of tne 
stioulatlon in which It is uncerstooc that they will be nept 
confidential as if they were crovlcec in cioseo session* that 
we would be elver notice It that changes* anc* to the extent 
the bark enters into ary other K»nos of aoreeiients with you* 
they wcu Id be .opl ieo to the cccietnts as well, 
hr. ei ur a *cs. 
hr. Crabcw; C k a y . 


to veu want the copy of tne originals? 

hr. fc I s Let's take a iocH at the originals. 

( A brief recess was tawen.j 

hr. Blum. I would like to gc each on the record at this 
point. 

In looxlrg through tne documents that you nave provided 
the CotMlttee* there are a nuircer cf Aaerlcar Express 
receipts. would ycu t e a Icon at these *nc tell us .rose 
receipts then arc. anc wro sigrec them? T nese are the pane 
stubs anc the t^ree-oart American express forms. 
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hhose signature is on those? 

Hr* Avan* Tfese are vine* actually. The card is alne* 
Cut the signature is net vine. 

The first one is -- chay. New* this oarticular trip* 
everythlnc was crarqed to sy creclt card. So It in fact* got 
into L .A . eefore tre> cla» cneched tnea all in « ana haa to 
ol ve »> credit cara as tre care .h icr it was going to oe 
char gee to • 

It's possible ih«t inis -as cne of the people «ho naa« 
when he checnea cut* ne just s loneo the cardt but it was 
ceblteo tc y > crecit caro. 

There Is one tnere which nas no signature* 

Soee of tnei* zte siqrec oy «*e. 

This s«ys "c cl leu m hy pnene*" Tr.is was a I i rous me* 

This Is signed c > ce . 

This Is icj i lera « -hicr. is one of the co lone Is t ana it 
says "signature cn file.** 

Another cne is sigrec ty ire. 

Pr • 61 ini I'd be very nervous with an Aeericari express 
card that hac that iruen signature authcrity. 

Pr. Awanl well* trey retreursea ire on procuct ion of 
these rece to is. 

hr. b I u* ; A nuncer of tne other bills were airected to 
soveonc et tre '•tw Yor » office. 

hr . Aw «*n ; ft?, sir. 
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cocucants c f tnat variety in your possession. 

Hr. Awanl Y t s . 

Hr. Blum. Cc you nave tries with you here this morning? 

Pr • Aw an a Vis* 

Pr • £ I err j “ay we rave tnee* please. 

Pr • Cr abevi 1 Just want tc clarify one thing oefore we 
provide the cocueents* tne stipulation tnat we taUea about* 
that we will be creviced a written memcr ia l i za tl on of tne 
stloulatlon in «Hch it is uncerstooc that they will be nept 
confidential as if they were orovtcec in closeo session* tnat 
we would be elver notice if that changes* anc* to the extent 
the bark enters into ary other Nmos of aoreesents with you* 
they wcu Id be aoplieo to tne cccuments as well. 

Pr. Bit* • y es. 

Pr . Cr ab ewi Ck* y • 

Lo veu want the copy of tre or igmdl &? 

Pr • fc I cm • Let's take a lock at tne originals. 

[A brief recess was tanen.j 

P.r. Blum. I would like to gc back on the record at this 


point. 

In looktrg through tne documents trat you nave proviaeo 
the Cosmlttee* there are a nuircer ct Aaericar express 
receipts. wculd you t c k e a Icon at these anc tell us .nose 
receipts they arc. and wro sigrec the.T? T nese are the Pane 
stubs anc the t^ree-oart American express forms. 
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1 hr • 61 L* ; A Hourly Niser II an, 

2 khc Is that? 

3 Hr. Aw«ni Tr a t 1 s right* and sne is our protocol officer 

4 at the New York cfflce. We oet a corocrate cl scount at tne 

5 heimsley Palace. if I «ert to call in myself? I would not 

6 get It. This was an arrangeeert with our New fork office? 

* which Is wrv every time 1 -anted a reservation? 1 used to 

8 ca I I her up. 

9 They usee to then directly Dill the oank » whicn is how me 

10 used tc get the corporate discount. 

11 hr. bio*. 5 c? that was siroiy an accotaooat ion ana that 

12 person was lr charge ot *h«it? I'm not familiar with the 

13 function of « protocol officer cf <* Park. 

14 hr. Awan; Well? sre is in cnarae cf Icowing after 

15 customers* guests* payments? VIPs, reservations. 


16 

hf . 

6 1 ut. ; 

w i s t ha t a 

usual thing for the cank to co? 

17 

hr . 

Aw an ; 

C r ? yes. 




18 

hr . 

el um ; 

Frecufcntl y 

impo r tan t 

customers woulo v|si 

t .\«w 

19 

fork — 






20 

hr . 

Aw an s 

Yes? sir. 




21 

hr . 

Bl urn i 

-- ana the 

Li nx wculd 

proviue wnat winds 

of 

22 

services? Hotels? tiiousines/ 



23 

hr . 

Aw ar i 

Hotels? limousines* r 

eservations? theater 


24 

tickets 

♦ schools? hospita 

1 s • 



25 

hr . 

B f LT S 

I r ether * 

orCsi a f lI 

i range of p tr so na 1 



i 
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servlets for these custosers? 

Hr. Aw an j Trat Is correct. 

Pr • Blue; I'« eel na to snew you a clipping fr oa tne 
"Cr I ease T rlcun**' cate*. :r^te«ter 5* ls86 — 1 woulo like to 
ra ve It later -war* td as «n e*no it -- regarding money 
lacncerlnc zrr tu; at Pe can* i r in ic.qo* 

Are >r i f a n H I a r • it n t r> „ t 

Pr. Awar; I \c nuro acuet tr.ls case* yes* 

*r • Blc*5 " c )Ou *nc» *itr*r tre gentlemen who were 
Involved lr it? 

Pr , Aw fc r ; Sc* sir. 

Pr . tic*; This is net the only tlae tnat eCCI was 
ln»o Ini lr that sort cf investigation. Tnere are two otner 
cl ipplrqs that ! -ou Id line to c«$s to you* arc* again* «e 
will have thtn rirwee *s e*n»Cits. 

The # • r s t l r t is froc tne Ircun newsowoer caliec* I 
ce 1 1 eve * " S I i t* • • 

Pr. Aw«n; It*s a *e I l*kno*n newspaper there. 

Pr • Blums Are you familiar wltn trat? 

Pr. Aw an ; Yes* sir. in i s was circulated in tne bank. 

Pr • Slc«ri Arc a seccno one from a Kenyan newspaper In 
fcmlrcbl. It sa v s "Barw llnweo with crug syncicate.** 


wha t 

were these 

aC Cu t ? 



“r . 

Crabcw; Sr a 

II «e start w 1 

In tre f 

ir st one ? 

Pr . 

bl ic ; •* r y f 

c r • t wr stcr t 

• 1 th tre 

first one* .hlcn 
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Hr • 61 uni M r a greeted hie at the air catti at Andrews? 

Hr. Aw an | 1 don't Know who it was* out it Mas noraal 

protocol. 

Hr. Blun; Oc you Know If ne aet witn any sovirnatnl 
officials? 

Hr. Awan; Net directly. ho* sir. 

Hr. EIlh; ?id you want to ask soae questions* Or. 

Luc I er ? 

Cr . Lu c I e r • Yes * jack . 

1 soul o .us t like to try tc clarify soae of the 
c^rorc locy here. 

Hr. Grate*; Excuse re* out you are the Minority Chief 
Coen se I ? 

Hr. 01cm; T M s is tne Minority Chief cf Staff. 

Hr. C-rabcw; Chief of Staff. Ihana you. 

Or. Lucler; *;cw* av under $ t a no I ng Is that the oank's 
account was closed In Feoruary of i^fab. Is that Mhat was 
test if i * c to i 

Hr. Awan; I'm not aware of the cate* sir. 

Cr. Lucler; I’m sorry? 

Hr. Awan; I an not a wore of tne Oote. 

Cr • Lucler; 3ut at .hot time* trer* did you testify tna t 
you talked tenia cn the tel eunone arc n« cswea for 
corfidentlality ir the affairs of tne account? 

Hr. Awan; Tre ur.otr ita^ai ra w^s trat mere woulc ue 
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confidentiality at all times* from the time the account was 
opened, from Day Cne. 

Cr . Lucltrt Yes* arc th.t's tne ncraal policy of tne 
ca rK 7 

nr. Awan; «el h It is for -- it Is* out* In this 
particular case* it »as stressed o y hie «gair ana again* tnat 
this has tc te Wert totally corf iOenti «l . 

Cr • Luclcr; At »h-,t time >as this conversation* tnis 
telephone co r ve r sa 1 1 cr ? 

hr* Awan; Acout tne closing of the account? 

Or • lucltr; Acout tne c on r I cen 1 1 a 1 1 ty • 

hr* Awan; Right at the t i ee tne account was openeo* fro* 
incept lor* 

Lr • Lucltr* F me. 

but I uncerstoca ycu tc say tn«at ycu h©a a final 
corver j?tl cn w i t r nln: cn tne ttl ecr.ore . 

hr. Aw an i Yes* sir* 

Lr* Lucferl At what time cia that occur? 

hr. Awan; I recollect It >as ©rouro June cr July of tnis 
year • 

Cr* Luclerl C f iSc6* 

Anc you Knew apo ro *i « a te I y the time the account was 
c I cs ed ? 

hr. Awan* At that oartlcuiar stage — new tnis *as <j 
corversatlon witr rls cauanter, earlier on, wnc aseeo for me 
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1 account to bi closed* on his dehalf. 

2 Cr • Lucl tr; I see • 

3 hr. Awan; I had tele her that we need written 

4 notification to this effect. 

5 Cr. Lucler; wrai »as the cate of that? 

6 hr. Awan; That *a s early in tne year* mayce arouna 

7 January. Fetruof »* **afch, something line that. 

8 Or. Lucler; Cc you recall the time *htn General Noriega 

9 was mclcted Oy ihe c. 5 . Attorney? 

10 hr. Aw an; Yes » sir. 

n Or. Lucler; .men .as mat? 

12 hr. AwanS I assume it was late iVo 7 . 

13 Cr. Lucler; Sc* the reouest to clcse the account follows 

14 shortly no cn the ina ic trent? 

15 hr. Awan; It .as otter that. Yes. 

ie Lr. Lucler; New, »n tre ccn,ersat ion with his daughter, 

17 cr s ud s e cu en 1 1 y * was there ever any cornecticn made Detween 

is the Inolctvert arrt the desire to close tne account? 
is hr. Awan; Nc« sir. There was no cirect communication to 

20 >e. Bet the assumption .as. that .as ay personal assumption, 

21 that he wants it closed for whatever reason. 

22 Cr. Lucler. Cn another matter, mesa more or less 

23 monthly trios that *r. 's Lm disc esse a with you, seeing 

24 General Norleia, did y cu carry witn you on these trips to 

25 clscuss with hi t anv capers, records of the account. 
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1 receipts* things of that naturt? 

2 Hr • Awan j Nt* sir. 

3 I only carried tne hotel oills« airline bills* VISA card 

4 charges* but no statements of accounts* as such« 

s Or* Lucltri Did you carry to nir anything of value? 

6 hr • Aw an ; c . sir. 

7 Cr • Lucler* Trank ycu. 

8 Ps, Afcertl T have just ore Quick question* 

9 If ycu didn't carry any Dark docuacnts with you on any ot 

10 these trios *no >cu were teetlrg «itn nla to discuss his 

n oeblts and his accounts ano whet his balances were* old you 

12 eeeorlje the figures? I mean* hew did you knew what to tell 

13 Me? 

14 hr* ^w an; I didn't, | r. fact, a I sc us s nls balances. I 

15 used tc „ust discuss tne debits. ne wanted receipts of — 

16 when I tele r In that tr.ls aontf* we debited $50*000 to your 

17 account, he wanted to Know what that 150 * 0 u 0 consisted of. 
is So* It was basically tne alrllre bills* no te I bills* VISA 

19 card debits* i lean* VISA care statements you could construe 

20 as bank cocuients* That was the extent of it* There were nc 

21 statements of account* no. 


22 

Cr * 

ei u* i 

So you wOulu 

carry with you the 

actual bills 

23 

that bad 

beer 

i n cur r ec . 



24 

rr • 

Aw an • 

sir. 



25 

"r • 

E 1 uir s 

New It IS it y 

ur.pfsuno ifij that 

there are sc^e 
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1 account to bt closed, on his Dehalf* 

2 Cr • Luc! «rs I see . 

3 fr « Awant I had tele her that we need written 

4 notification to this effect. 

5 Cr • Lucler; What »as the cate of that? | 

6 fr • Auers That was early m tne year* mayce arouna j 


7 

January 

. F et r ua r 

> , **ar ch , scb- e m mg 

line 

that 

• 

8 

Or . 

Lucler; 

Cc you recall tre 

time 

when 

Gener a 1 Nor it ga 

9 

was inc 1 ct ed by 

ihe c • j • Attorney? 




10 

f r • 

Aw ant Yes, sir. 




11 

Cr . 

Lu c 1 c r ; 

when » a s that: 




12 

f r . 

Aw an ; I 

assume It was late 

I<*c7 

. 


13 

Cr • 

Lu c 1 e r; 

Sc, the r eoue st to 

close the 

account follows 1 

14 

shor tl y 

uo cn the 

inoic trem? 



i 

15 

f r . 

Aw a n ; I 

l .as of ter that. 

Yes. 




16 Lr. Lucfcr. New, m tre ccn,ersat ion with his aaugnter, 

17 cr s uD s e cu en 1 1 y « was there ever any correction made Detween 

1 8 the Inalctvert ard the desire to close tne account? 

19 fr. Aw an; Nc, sir. There was no cirect ccaaunl ca tl on to 

20 «•• E l t the assumption ,as« that -as ay personal assuaptlon, 

i 

21 that he wants It ciosea for whatever reason. | 

! 

22 Or. Luclcri Cn another matter, tnese eorc or less 

23 aorthly trios that * r • ^lum oisccssea with you, seeing 

24 General Noriega, did y cu carry with you on these trips to 


25 


clscuss with h i nr anv capers, records of the account. 
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rtctlptSf things of that nature? 

hr • Imi n] N c t sir* 

I only carried tne hotel oil ht airline bills* VISA card 
charges* but no statements of accounts* as sucn« 

Or* lucleri Did you carry to nir anything of value? 

hr • An an s '.Ci sir. 

Cr • Lucler; Trank ycu. 

rs. Alcert; T have just ore quick question* 

If ycu didn't carry any oark documents with you on any or 
these trips «no >cu Here w^etlrg «itn nlm to discuss his 
oetlts and his accounts ana wh«t his balances were* old you 
eeeorlze the fiaurcs? I mean* hew did you knew what to tell 
Me? 

hr* Aw an; I aion't* In fact* alscuss his oa lances. I 
used tc .ust discuss tne debits* he wantec receipts of — 
when I tefe hi* that this o.onth • e debited S5C*000 to your 
account* he wanted to Know what that I50«0t0 consisted of. 

So* it was basically tne airltre bills* note I bills* VISA 
card debits* i lean* VISA care statements you could construe 
as bank cocuients* That was tne extent of it* There were nc 
statements of accotnt* no* 

Cr * Stum; So you woulo carry with you the actual bills 
tn*t had beer jncurrec. 

hr* Aw an; v t s , sir* 

*r • Bluir; %cw It is fry ur.prsunc m 5 that there are sc*e 
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cocuctnts cf that variety m your possession. 

Pr • Awaru Yes* 

Pr • Blums Cc you rave the* with you here this Morning? 

Pr • Avan { Yes* 

Pr • eiurrs * a y mc rave tnee« o lease* 

Pr • CrabcwS I Just «ant tc clarify one thing oefore we 
provide the cocuients* tne stipulation tnat we tal*eo «*bout* 
that we wl II be trev iced a written Dtm cr i a t i za 1 1 on of tne 
stioulatlon in -rich it is uncerstooc that trey will be nept 
confidential as if they -ere crovlcec in closeo session* that 
we wculd be giver notice If that changes* anc* to the extent 
the bark enters Into ary other kmos of aareeeents with you* 
they would be acpliea to the ccctm*nts as «e 1 I • 

Pr. Blew* v e s • 

Pr • Gr ab c w* C wa y • 

to veu want the copy of me originals? 

Pr • blew; Let's take * lock at the originals* 

IA brief recess -as tawen.j 

Pr. Blums I would like to gc back on the record at this 
point* 

In looklrg trreugh tne documents trat you nave provlaea 
the Coamlttee* there are a number cf Aoerlcan fcxpress 
receipts* would ycu t c k e a Icon at these *nc tell us »nose 
receipts they art* and wro sigrec tre.T, 2 T nese are the tana 
stubs anc the mree-oart Auer i can express forms* 
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hhose signature is on those? 

Hr • Avans These are vine* actually. The card is alne* 
Cut the signature is net vine. 

The first one is -- chay. Ncw» this oartlcular trip* 
everything was charqed to ay creel t card. So I* in fact* got 
Into L .A . cetore trey cld» cneched tne« all In « ana haa to 
olve my credit care as tne care .hicr it was gclng to oe 
char gee to • 

It's possible that tnis *as cne cf the people Mho nac. 
ahen he checneo cut* re just s ianea the card* tut it was 
cebltea tc t> crec.it cara. 

There is one trere which nas no signature* 

Some of tner aie siqnec oy we. 

This Says "c<l let in hy pnene." Tr. is has a I i sious ine« 

This Is signed t > ce . 

This Is Ku I lerai »h icr, is one of the colonels* ana it 
says "slcnatire cn file." 

Ancther cne is sigrea cy ire. 

hr . Blum; T 'd be very nervous witn an American express 
card that hac that much signature authority. 

hr. Awan; 'H e I I « they reimbursed me on procuction of 
these rece 10 ts. 

hr. BIl^S A nuncer of tne other bills were alrected to 
someone at the Yorn office. 

hr. Aw an; Yts» sir. 
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r r . 01 if ; A Hourlg hesserilan. 
khc Is that? 

Hr, Awani Trat's r I r* t « a r.d sm Is our protocol officer 
at the New T c r K office. We qp t a corocrate cl scount at me 
helmsley Palace. If I -ert to call in myself* I would not 
qet It. This an arrangenert with our New fork office* 

which Is wrv every tiire l -anted a reservation* 1 usea to 
ca 1 1 her up* 

They usee to then directly Dill the oank* whicn is how -e 
used tc get the corporate ulsccurt. 

hr* felo*5 Sc* that was s I f o I y an ac co am ooat i o n ana that 
person was lr charge ot what? I'm not familiar with the 
function of i protocol orficer cf a tark* 

hr* Awan; well* she is m cnaroe tf luOKinq after 
customers* guests* payeents* viPs* reservations* 

nr* £ I it. • Wc? that a usual thing tor the carik to co? 
hr. Aw a n ; Ch* yes* 

hr* elum; Frecuently important customers woulo visit Ne» 
fork -- 

hr. Awans Yes* sir. 

hr* Blums -- ana m e oann mcu Id provide wnat kinds of 
services? Hotels? tiiousines « 

hr* Awa r } Hotels* limousines* reservations* theater 
tickets* < c h c o I s * hospitals* 


i 


25 


hr* Blum; I r ether words* 


full range of personal 



ter* tecs I** in*** cwstoiecs? 

. 

* MM 4 Tf ** *&■ zvrj*s \ * ' 

»* r GI u#* ! ■* Ot '-•’••j to *rw.,v you 5 Cllpp |P5 fro# tn* 

*tM£a«e ' M tufitVv;n.*v 5* iSflfc -r I woylc i jH a to 

•f«ve * V ;^o'i >»** *•% *n «* r, »d * t -- fe»at0ins «ooc> 

lauttertnc ?l„ *•>■«:• oa»m » n ' 4 nic<,ag* 

- r ^ -,:■ : -.rj'.. .'v W- " *“ • * . .. • - '• ’".• 

' a ?V t**i V' 

rt * £« i ■ • " *<r >• *.? r J a£_u>i. i rr\ «• t .* s* , ,* * , 

kr » 9*.-*; ;'• c you-. >nc» * aner v f • t n* g«<vO **•**» *no »#r* •’ 

: ?■**■ \ 'i '*'2 >?v.. '»*■ „ - ' ^ , ' .*«. * " * ' v <$k* 

i * v o * v • <? If » t V 


> r » . *v v . r. ; V - 1 , ur.,. 

S£ t c | tp i I f i s > | '■•cl or.tf ? 1 *•« t n* t **C ( f * • * 

|r 'trial **>V t cf i/^u s t r*A t f on - T ncrc sr< Uo amer 
tc/Cpstfai £#$;£ : <ou;i4 { »*!> 'ii r «£‘, to you* -4ro» M » 

*t 1 > r-.av'f *cfKf;' v s *«►*»&«.♦*♦ 

Tft* SM? . ? j.-? v'li .trvcfot-, ■"** *{>«& tf villus ! 

*2f ir;* w 

• ** ** *. 1 1 i J * * ***ipap*r. tr>7«* 

** f . . 2 t w.T * ' <& f«- .you t 4 » *•» f fST « UMrJS: 

• '•#** .-.Aj* ari.i ■ : ^3Mr..;>{ *;■• . ' tn< s- *.is ^.|r<ru.t*t«c in tn* ban*. 

- .°. .v-.' .;tr £;> •*/"’ 1 *'* ■*’ r t • ■ V;* -J '* ■* ... \ . * C /. " 

fry tffc’i nro * :tccns siu fra* *a * eft y*r >e »** a p« r in 

fr« I r s;t> U U i-vi *£*rr i fn^Hb Uo 9 

/“ itvi t ‘ vKss< ^ -■ 

V;- m 1 itcwi ;riei| - « * » in . *. f »r < t or<< ^ 

» H I" : •. rv v ^ ? t > - s>v .-l V .« ! i '*’*' Vf",5 f i \ I onit » -M en 
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toft s the Chicago incident. 

What did you hear about that from the earn? 

Pr. uan ; we nearc that there was a local staff aeeioer 
cf the bank -- I think he »as a clerk at tna ban* — «no had 
been arrestee on charges of accepting large amounts of cajn 
anc taking Cashier’s Checks out for tnese# 

Pr • b I cm l Pas tnere an internal investigation at the 
bark? Was there ary statement of policy acott that? 

Pr • an; v es* sir. 

Pr • ctem; wrat happened? 

Pr. Awan; I’m ret a-are of what happenec# 

Pr . e I urn ; Mre you passed a memo cr was there ary 
further cl sc ussier*? 

Pr# A wan# -ell* certainly memos were passed through our 
cfflces in the 'J . 5 • But wnat rappeneo about that particular 
in ve st |cat I o r ♦ I con *t know# 

Pr • blur; Ard tnese otner two* -as there any aiscussion 
of t he se I r the cark ? 

Pr# Awan: The Kenya ore* yes# 

The Inola one — this was passea arouna all over tne Don- 
as scaethlnq which was taken as tore oclitical than anytnlno 
else# 

Pr # Slur; T re Indian ent -as political because of the 
Pakistan* case cf t K e cark? 

Pr. Aw c.n ; t t- 3 ; ' i correct. 
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Hr* 8fv«* Ard tfs« I no ti.ni Vtrt wnitao pjr. 

Hr * Rl9M* 

' • : ;Cr,.,-. . • . • 

*9 , SI;**® Ht V»»« fi*** oo«?s op«fa** 4 .n 
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if r r twifft A }</ U s articles, copnec lee *i tb t r<r 


?*M star t ru i ita r -jttof a* >aifc tint «Cvl 1> fund ins tJrai 


a*i wrixus !^n i or mat sort; 




0*0- 


Cr * i.yie t *ri c *t u.iV rf^: j®fK; 


^ ri^ I 


i 


'C* « ttoav hi i t : %t. i u rd er £ i«.r. *: »tu io y..t!>*i 
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svcr^i^»/s Yjiff si r 
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^ if au i * 
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currency violations «nc the Kenyan* n«ri going attar the bank 
fort lr effect* helping people get aromo the currency 
v I c I at I ors ? 

hr. iMani F roi what I have rearo — and this aa y not ce 
correct — from .hat I hate hearo* mere was one custoeer »nc 
nac contra verea ihe foreign exchange laws of Kenya ana a id 
rot serd h«ck scae of the export proceeds* irt foreign 
exchange earreu from ire coffee exports* inquiry mos 

Inltlatec jnc a nanacer nas arrested and j«llec tor three or 
to ur days* ard scbsetuentl y released* ana charges •gelnst tn- 
oark were crcopec cy t re oover rir.eni. 

£r . tier# Sc* this care tc nothin^* In fact? 

hr. Awont ^ c . The ran* tre genii exan is still there* 


the 

rest of the 

<t 

aft 

IS still 

trere * 

«n c the 

cnar ge s na»e 

peer 

w i t hd r a wn * 

t 0 

♦re 

best 

G f 

rr y nnc* leooe. 



hr. Hc~J 

* r v 

c i d 

3 C C i 

auci ters* 

cne of 

tre a roups of 


aucltors* quit a (.p r o x i >a te l v a year age* do you xnow? 
hr. aw an a T a* not a ware why whey out l. 

hr. Blew; Was there ary aiscussior mslct the banx? cic 
vol near refers .tout it? 

hr* aw a n; what we heard *dS tnat »e did net require two 
eajor aucltors* Tr the past* trnst anc whinrey an q Price 
k»ater heuse were teth ocr acdltcrs* 

hr. cltr j * r o tre ore tnat left w«sr 
hr. Awans .< « s Ernst ai.a »rirney. 
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1 Tht story «e heard at our level «is that Ernst and 

2 whlnrey b«s rot represented in several of the countries where 

3 we operatec ano Trice -aterhouse was* So they decided to 

4 ratlcnallze the situation ana „ust keep Price Waterhouse. 

5 rr. eiorri a r d keep only cne Auditor* which was Price 

6 fca te rh cu se • 

7 Pr . Aw an ; Correct. 

8 rr • ird that ras ceen a satisfactory 

9 re la 1 1 cn sh id • 

10 Pr • Aw an 5 y t s • 

n Pr • fc I uir S New we rave alsc nearc reports that there were 

12 clfflctltlcs inside the tank with cap I ta 1 1 za 1 1 on 9 that there 

13 were a series of leans nade by shareholders against various 
H ceposlts U provide tht oank with the calance sheet 


Pr . Aw*n; Nt. sir. I an not aware of that situation, 
rr • clm{ Net aware cf them at all. 

what aooit the Identity of tre shareholders of the bank? 
are those? who are th« sn if eho I cers ? 

Pr. Awan* Trere is a puclisneo list of shareholders. I 


hr. bio*** Tt your reed lect ion* who are tne principals 


is cap 1 ta 1 1 za 1 1 cn 

16 

have ycu h< 

17 

Pr • Aw an ; 

18 

rr . el u«i 

19 

what icoit 

20 

are those? 

21 

Pr. Awan* 

22 have net seer 

23 

*11 t it 1 s 

24 

hr. bio*** 

25 CP 

tre hanw? 
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1 nr • Avan; Presently* the largest single shareholder Is a 

2 Saidl* 

3 nr. Blue; Who Is? 

4 nr. Avan; ] don't kno» vhetrer the holding Is In tne 

5 faetly name cr the naif* cf their o r oan i zat I on « vhlcn Is the 

6 Katlcnal Ccrrerr lal uar.fc of :>audi Arabia* vhlcn is tne 

7 largest ta ri» . 

8 hr. Plum; -ho Is the racily? 

9 nr. Avan; Tr« family r.ace is tne bln nahfooz faciiy. 

10 nr. Blum; nhc are the otner shareholders? 

n nr. Avan; T re other shareholders *ho coee I emed lately to 

12 vlrd* amongst the najor shar ehcl aer s * are the ruling families 

13 of Abu Dhacl* Dutdi* %«tar* certoin Ku.a It is * not tne rulina 
H taelly* but rich Kuwaitis* Saucls. otner Saucls. 

15 nr. Blum; I s k ei a I Adhaa one of those Saucis? 

16 nr. Avan; x emit Ach«m Is not a aa.or snareholoer. 1 

17 uncerstard he is a srarenolder » but not major. 

is nr. Blum* Ard Ghaitn enar.or -as « shareholder but Is no 

19 lorger ? 

20 nr. Avan; h« himself ra s uu I I ta out* out nis brother 

21 still Is a shareholder. 

22 nr. Blum; Ary other snarerolders cf significance? 

23 nr. Avar. Tr 0 se are the prominent names. 

24 nr. blum; I'd I ik e to ao uac* over the relationship that 

25 you Mac *1 tn General Nuriega. It obviously went on for a 
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p«r led fro* i99Qv artfl ygu first »at nt« In 

London In 19*}** tti/itt* >*..«« U*v ;un*. 

TMt Is a' p-e» ltd I r - •ftier*. >au to n)« fstriv 

ft toiit rt Iv » *cu *li.ftru >»*. (ji&b were a au**t at M* *<>*•* 
f r * **«»?; < t • , 

*f » H.u»* - ‘?>_c »ng ihf} Ptrf*c, mil of U»<n9* 

njifrfrftc. }r\*f* fc rrf PQ» iticit £rt**ng*s in ?«n*9a of 
<m©r *« v* * tg ri t I ci'we# Hfit'diu, 44i)rUi of ifc r> 
aif Vine* o* l<i*ri$4* 
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Anc* Ip 

the 

course of 

your 

stint 

• your ema9ta«nt of a 

branch of a 

bank In Parana 

f rot 19o 1 

to 19 04 * you never 

were 

Involved In 

the 

la on ce r 1 rq 

o f 

an * u . 

S. money f cr drugs* 

is 

that c cr re ct 







hr . Aw an 


Us elites 

not. 




hr. P 1 i>" 


a r d s ob se c u 

cnil 

> * on 

yoir return to the 

Unl te c 

States * yo o' 

ve 

never Ueer 

l n v o 

1 v cd i 

n th e la unce r 1 ng of 

dr ug 

■ ore y . 







Is t h* t 

cor 

reel? 





hr. Aw an 

s 

Trat is correct 

• 



rr . PI m 

• 

Arc you've 

not 

r e a r a 

cf this going on Inside 


yocr bank? 

hr • Awani T hat is correct* sir. »e try tc av o I o «»s mtcr 
as we car an > contact dth tnese individuals. 

hr. blcm; Arc* to your kncwlecqe* the testimony of the 
cecole who s«.lc mey were referred tc ; our oan* ana 
estatltshec «.n account relotionsni^ -odd ce correct* out 
that was net a matter mat came to vour attertion — tnis is 
hr. Kaltsh and v r. Ritcn, mat we «»re talking about? 

hr. Awanj I dc not recollect raving seen any of tnese 
cert lecen. 

hr. fcl t* ; ? it it’s possible trat mey wculd h.vc 

tftatltsrer an icccunt tr.r u uyn an .Uoney in Panama wno 
wa Ik ec I r? 

hr. iwen; v -s. 
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1 flr • Blew; Hew much cash Business woulo the branch In 

2 Farna do? shat was the atouni of casr you would hold In me 

3 ¥*tlt? 


4 

hr . 

*w an ; 

Urry? 





5 

hr • 

8 1 u* i 

* r a t were 

the vault's cash .mounts for the 

6 

Car* Ir 

Pa rasa? 






7 

hr • 

Aw *r» ; 

! t n 1 r* c 

cr cash in-v au 1 1 

1 in 

it was 1 

4*0 

8 

el II Ion • 







9 

hr • 

ei cm ; 

It .PS 12 

• h ^11 ale-*. 




10 

hr • 

Aw an ; 

v t 5 • 





11 

hr • 

ei cm; 

u c w often 

oid ycu go over 

t he 

Sz*t) *1 

II ion? 

12 

Shat 

WCU h 

the a r o ss 

returns of the 

oa ns 

of tne 

Nation. 

13 

tars of 

Pa na a a 

loon line 

In tne course o 

f the y ear ? 


14 

hr • 

Aw ar « 

I r these 

cays* « a yt> e 12 C 

• I 1 1 

loot lc*> 

mil | i u 

'5 

*a>0« 1? 

C at l 1 i 

c r — oos 

slcty less* for 

00 th 

crancne 

s* 


16 hr* el i.n»i Artf ncsi cf that cash ycu wculc say .as comm 

17 fr c»" trace Ir the Color l-r tf Zone? 


18 

hr * 

Aw an i 

The v.s t 

■ a jo r 1 

ty 

was « 

>es* 



19 

hr . 

fcl um ; 

Let me 50 

DdCn 

10 

the 

Colon 

Free co r<e 

• 

20 

The 

te ce 1 e 

ope rati re 

1 r, the 

Colon 

hr ee 

Z one v d i o 

tr.a t 

21 

Inc 1 ede 

an y Cub 

s r < ; 







22 

toa s 

th er e a 

Cucan conoohy 

co er ct i 

n c in 

the Colon 

Free 

23 

Zone? 









24 

hr . 

Aw dP • 

T c, r y k rr 

n Uj, e 

t 

there 

• as r 

o LtCdi ccmp.ny 

25 

the Col 

on Free 

Icne, 
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1 fr * Blums Were yoi awari cf Cuoan operations In Panaea* 

2 trading ooeratlors In f-ana#a? 

3 Hr • Ivans I had heard of « trao m$ coipanyt a 

a lucan-cvrec trading coioany |n Panama u I ty • 

5 Hr. blc*; »-cw did you hear about that? 

6 Hr. Ivan; It «a s conmon Knowledge In the tanking 

7 coe^un 1 1 y. 

8 Hr. P I u* • i« ha t were tney colng? »nat were the luoans 

9 come? 

10 Hr. Ivan ; ° e$ ica I Iv ronnira tne eirt>ar*o. They os t c to 

11 import *ron the Lnittc States into Panama .no transship it. 

12 Hr. Plow; Transship It tc Cooa? 

13 ^r. Iwanj v c s . 

14 Hr. 6 1 off S wrat Klr.cs cf things .ere moving through that 

15 cotoany? 

16 Hr. Ivans I don't -now the cusiress of that company. I 

1? ha c never r.a c an> oeal mgs with them. 

is 1 elen't know who ran tnat company, so I dB not aware of 

19 It. 

20 Hr. Blomj Did you have occasion trrougn your customers 

21 to hear abcut what •< inc cf business it was? 

22 Hr. Ivans I hao Custoners who dealt with Luoa * out that 

23 vas net related to the Cub«n company. 

24 Hr. blows Net related to tne Lucar ccipany th«*t v.s 

25 running the c-oargc? 
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Pr. Aw an 2 n c . 

hr. Blow; •<« re your custoiers running tre eiD^r so? 

Pr • Awanj T cculdn't say. 

1 co Pro* t ►* « t trey were taking crcers f ro« Cuoa ana 
shipping tnlras f run tnerr. 

Pr. Blc*. v*tre they u.S. coeds? 

Pr . Awcr i Trey *tie u.S. goods* Far Eastern gooes* they 
■ ere E tr co «2 r 3 0 cd s . 

Pr • Blur. A variety of goods? 

Pr. Aw an 2 y c s . 

Pr • B I cm 2 u cw NdS tre casn iovea around Panama? You 
sectioned that trer* *as Brians* an arioreo car company. 


pa s 

th c t tn e c 

n 1 y or 

» 0 1 e a 

car covpany? 



Pr • 

Aw an 2 

T C 

rr y k ro 

■ledge 

* thdt Mas the onl y 

cn e. 


Pr . 

E I cm 2 

A rd 

0 ih tr 

- 1 se Conns felt perfectly 

sa fe 

mov 1 n c 

cash f rri» t e 1 r 

cr 

■ rents 

7 




ho ■ 

0 1 C yCU 

co 

that? 

s 

0 

c 

c you ce sc r 1 oe tna t * 

p lease? 

Pr • 

Aw an 2 

Cre 

of our tarn* 

cars ■oula take t ne 

c ash 

ana 

thereto 

te t to 

off 

i c er s 

ana a 

teller wno would take to 

the 


bsrcc Ka cl cn a le . 

Pr • Bit"** Ard trai .as corsiderea to oe perfectly safe. 
Mr. Awan; Tea l* s mat nosi cf tre tdPRS c id. 

Pr . B I v.rr 5 Trer^ »cu le rctoc/ running around. 

1 ■rule observe ir.ot It some! considerably safer man 
Nee York* w * ire tr |y 3 n.jCnan .otic load several million 
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collars In t re true* of a car an c arivt to the Fad. 

nr. Aw an ; Panama -as an etailrgiy safe country. Thera 
was not iruch cr lee In the streets* sir. 

Lr . Lucler; %v I ash a ccuple of Questions, 
hr. 6 Ic»t»J C c cheac* 0 least. 

Cr • Lucler. Tnere are a couple of Quest ions here* just 
to understanc t •* e ca » I y operations. 

I thlnK > Cu testifiec earlier that your aa In Interest «a s 
In dec os It s * correct? 


nr . 

Aw an j 

v « s * sir. 



nr . 

Lu c i tr ; 

it.S 

t re r t * x in irouM 

ueposit or a 

■I nleue 

accotn t 

ca larce 

reouirec of yocr custoiers? 


nr • 

Aw an ; 

Set really* no. 



Dr • 

Lu c 1 er ; 

A rd 

later on* ycu were harketiny 

ui rector 

for the 

Ca r I coe a r an c 

i.atir, am er I c a • 



nr . 

Aw an 2 

wren I 

.as ..a s t a in * 

tail* >es. 


r r • 

Lu c 1 e r • 

wren 

/c u .ere b a s eo 

ir. r| «n i , 



khat was tne rarneilru str atoy? nh*t custoier case acre 
you seeking? were you just seeking anybody to wal » in off 
the street ard deocsit JiO* or were you seeking a special 
gr cup of c I 1 «nt e le ? 

f*r. Aw a r; Certainly a special oroup or clientele. 

Lr. Lucler; *na t -ere the criteria for that q r o up i 
kr. Aw «n ; »e usee to loo* for soireboa* .he hao a 
clsocsable anou^t cf arc ateve. 
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These here Mhat in our teralroiosy «• called high net 
worth Inclvlcuals. we wcuid actively seek these people out 
anc offer them tre services of the Dan*. 

Cr • Lucleri -rat *oulc you offer them? * cu were paying 
earket rate* In interest* »hat coulc you offer the* that 
they cculd net cel < say* Cltloank or elsewhere? 

hr. Avar; Ir a «crd* service. Service. 

he offered tree o tetter service than any cf t ne major 
tares do* 

Cr. Lucler. I see. Oo you lean In teres cf financial 
service cr are trese acditional services, such as you 
provided General Noriega? 

hr. Aw in; Acditlcnal services, personal lied services. t. 
ear rac er officer he coulc talk tc. nt coulc relate to. he 
coulc call up to t«*ke care of all nis prooiees. if he wanteo 
to Buy a heuse. if he .irtei ms kies in schcoi. or soaethinu 
like tret. *e c ft tree a 'ice-to-face contact with our 
earketlng officers, which the ciqg«r Banks don *t normally 
co • 

Or. Luclcrs So. the k mo cf o«nnlra office tnat you 
provided was not tre sort where peooie I into up in front of 


tellers tut 

va S 

a < uc n 

ncre cirect. pers on. 

1 1 zed 

t h i ng ? 

hr • Aw an 

« 

T t a t is 

correct. 



1 woul c 

c 1 S 

0 like 

to say at this stage 

that 

mo st of these 

f u rd s wh tc r 

cane i r to 

us .ere transferee 

from 

other u.S. 
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Darks* The funds Men already In the United States* They 
weren't coelrg ott of Trinidad or Coloebia or places like 
that • 

These sere fines already ait h Citibank or soae Dane or 
soeethlng* These -ere transfers within the u*5* 

Cr* lucler* Thank you* 

hr* Blue* ««’ ve seen out not received copies* pursuant 
to the subpoena* we are discussing* wt have received copies 
of the Infcrsation we askeo for* soae of the deposit recoros 
of the three agercies In tne United States -- Taaoa* ftiaei 
anc Soca. 

hr . Aw an | Yes* 

hr* Blimj Tfere are a large nuaoer of accounts in tnes* 
agencies with very • ow balances* And in tne Unlteo States* 
that would be something tn«t nc cank would tclerate* They 
voile start sending ycu Dills for that sort of accourt 
ca la rc e • 

khy is that? 

why voile the tank accept customers who leave under IluC 
In ar account? 

hr* Aw on; Cur experience has snewn* hr* blue* that on 
vary occasions* the customer is testing you out* This Is • 
bark which he cotsn't noon. re just nrows »e cr one of .ty 
co 1 1 eagues • 

re »ay start with a very si«Ml aacint* re may ouiio 11 
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to • he nay net billd It uo, He aay just give us fiOQ ana 
than fergat about It. 

lie don't discourage such accounts cecause f aa I that* 
in the ultimata analysis* these accounts do build up to big 
accomts • 

hr. Blums Sc the earn Is perfectly Milling to take in 
soie of these very stall accounts in the hope that they will I 
later go up* 

hoe* Is it ever the practice of tne oink to open an 
account cf the agency here sleply to be able tc transfer 

funds cuickly anc have a vehicle* so that if scaieona has an ! 

i 

account* let's say* in another cart of tne bane* It can then j 
te transferred tc the Marti account* as opposec to the Lonacr ; 
account? j 

hr* Ay an ; I 'r not Quite sure mat I understano your ! 

Question, 

hr* Blurs Let's say tnat I've opereo «n account ana it's 
London-based* anc no* 1 vent to ce atle to dra* that money in ! 
h | am i • ! 

Co I neec an account in n i «m I to ao it t 

hr* Avan; There are certain custosers uno do need that 
servlet* and It they neeo it on a frequent fra s hs ♦ yes* they j 

co open accounts In ether locations* ! 

i 

Ctherwtse* It's a sleple Mire transfer* to be paio on I 

Identl f I ca t I cn or -hat we call a ban* craft* a Cashier's 
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Cheek. 


But there ere a nuaber of customers who neve frequent use 
for their tark funds In London or Haris or hew York* 
wherever* arc they open accounts In those places. 


Hr • 

fe 1 un* ; 

C 1 d you have any 

cealings with car 1 os 

wh it gr ten? 



Hr . 

Awan l 

Nc business deallnos* no. 

Hr . 

B 1 un J 

Ary soc 1 a 1 uea 1 mg s 1 

Hr • 

Aw «n l 

I k now hi it. 


Hr • 

ei un l 

^ cw did you cone 

to neet nla? 

Hr • 

Aw an 1 

I net h i.t In one 

cf the gatherings with 


korlega. | 

Hr. cl uhj wculd this nave been at his house or his 


office? Where? J 

hr. Aw«o; Never at his office* never vt his house* 
either. At ether people's houses. I 

Hr. Bluff*. Gther oeocU's rouses. 

Ur. Luclert You did say earlier trat a great deal of 
your business .as with the Colon free /one ? 

Hr . Aw an ; Yes* sir. 

Hr. Luclcri *as It with a particular coapany or with tne 
Free Zone authority itself? 

woulc you just e*c«na on . ra l you neani cy that? ; 

Hr. Awan; T re Free Zone autrority Itself ooes not 00 .ny j 
business. T hat's an ao’'mistr.t ive couy which loons alter 
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the servlets and trie facilities in tna Fret Zone* 

Our dtal Ings were with tha Merchants wno vert Da see In 
the Free Zone, 

Cr. Lucltrj And sc you acre essentially issuing letters 
cf creclt ana ctr.er instruments cf that Hindi 
hr. Awan s Trai Is correct. 

Or. Lucleri wnat is tne nature of tne trace tnat you 
aere Pest often tacking in tne Free Zone* 

hr. Am «n ; It is t re entire soectroP of consigner gooes. 

1 eean anything *r or video cassettes? audio cassettes? 
tl tc trer ir & . hi-fi? clctni.io? perfume. 

Dr. Luclcr; 7 0 your Nno-lecge? aa s General Noriega a 
partner? a rar t I c i pant ? in any of these coroerr cUI 
co tret I o rs 1 

hr. Aa an • my urea I edge? ro? sir. 

Lr . LucitrS Tnank you. 

hr. fete*. A$ain? so tne rtccra is clear? you nave never 
firanced weapons transactions? 
hr. Aw an; S'c? sir. 

hr. Blunt Ycu've never laencerea cr ug mcney? 
hr . Aw an S v c . 

hr. Blc^i I cresune yuuSe never cealt in or trafficked 
in drugs t reuse Ives? 

hr. Aw an; \ c ? sir. 


hr » e I u"i ; 


just -arted u ire sure tn 0 t »e as*eo you 


J 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
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theft for the record* 

1 ar talklno atoct hr* A«an personally* 

I believe 1 rave nt furtntr questions at this tlet* hi 
kill continue the sutocena ana »e te> recall you at a later 
point In t i<r<, 

lie will give ccurstl t re written suieiert tnat he has 
recues te c* 

Thank y o v. very ».an, 

feetore we c I c«e the record, I'a like to tank tnose 
I I rd Icat In g ) » as Exhibit A* collectively* anc these as 
ExMtit e. 

The travel rtccr cs -- 

hr* Crate*; v cu ocn*t want the cr ig md s, rignt? 

hr* 9 1 cp • ** t • net t re orliirals* 

The travel rtcorcs are E * r» * ts it A, anj tne note l « tne 
copies of the nr; el receiots req arcing General Noriega are 
fcx M r I t e. 

hr. Grabc-; Ctf tne recorc. 

(Discussion eff tne record .1 

hr. blc*} Tre ntwsoacer articles -ill oe cxnic.il C. 

(Hhereuccn, c t r.^.* tre td^m^ uf tne deposition 

cf Atjad A -a r ..as core lucec. } 


25 
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Dear Mr. Awan, 

As per our telephone conversation, I am enclosing 
the bills incurred by Mr. Noriega during his visit 
here in Los Angeles from Jan. 26-29, 1987. 

With Compliments 

Thanks and regards, 

c ►<. T. v vc 

Bank or Credit and Commerce International, s.a. 

SOCIETY ANONYME • LOS ANGELES AGENCY 
SOI WEST 6TH STREET. LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90014 USA 
PHONE (213) <17-1200 TELEX: 21S S9< BCCI UR CABLES: BANCRECOM 
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Bank op Credit and Commerce 

UM AMOKLtt AOOtCT 


International, sjl 


Ml VIST tin tTBSrr. Lot AMOCLtt. CA MO 1 4 


9870 


97 


ELEGANT LIMOUSINE SERVICE* 


W.H 


( 


POUR HUMORED TOO t'M/IM OHLY »»— 

S. • “ ■ r’ > . 


CASHKRY CHECK 


C 12 201.0 1? n: 


iOOOlf 




AMD rni—UCt MTtMMATVONAL, tJL 


o«Lun tom* ovo-4 ml n>ii«m 


UdouiIm i 
M. Cortfzo 


C 


CsftCHAStAWKOVEft 


BT Hr. M.A. Noriega, U PurooR, E. CAotlllo, P. Parras, 
oo por Mr. Avon's Instructions (BCCI, Washington) 



AOOMESS 


AmCHAOAfl*COVE*SI«4MU« 1.0. NO 

N- 11 4* VS 
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Bank of Credit and Commerce International, s.a. 

UM Alton. m AOKMCT 

•01 VEST «Ul 8TUBT. LOS AXGELES. CA»00!4 . M 

Jmmmmrj 29 


9895 

•7 1*4*7/1221 


****** M2.23*m*m 


C 


Z /_ 


CASHIER'S CHECK 


Hi 2 20L0 i? HI 



BANK O* CMCDtT 

AMO COM— MCI MTVOUTtOMAL. M. 

MUJXI POAM OVO-4 N-114H4 

FASD VfeOM S9SPOSI MCCOOK 

TO IX IXDOUtSD FtOM MAJ1IBCTOM D.C. 
( III A. UMAX 

(vMCHASEMRBCOVER NAME ADOPESS 

AWCHASE^RBCOVBI SIGNATURE IO NO _ 


N-U42M 
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•M.CS MMONi JR 

tai litiir 



MMidaTravti 

MO° wmtrn* toutow* • Sudan? 
tewHy HNS. CU to rm t t0812 


(213) 530-3971 

mNOUHY 


ITINERARY/ INVOICE NO. M#7443 OATC* 24 j* 

— < E£ 2H73 pat .*. 


TO* • C C I 

3«t U 4TH t T 

LOS ANCELES Cfl 9#«|4 


Travel Insurance, including trip 
cancellation. baggage, medical 
and flight insurance available 
through this agency 




24 JAN S7 
AIN LV 

AR 

NONOAT 
LOS ANGELES 
HONOLULU 

etOP CONTINENTAL 

1I23R NON- STOP 

FLTI9 

DINNER 

BUSINESS 

30 JAN §7 - 

AIR LV 

RRIOAT 

HONOLULU 

lt4fP CONTINENTAL 

FLT i 34 

EUilNCiS 

31 JAN 07 - 

AR 

SATURDAY 
LOS ANCCu.ES 

440A NON-STOP 

SNACK 


AIR 7ICKCT/S 
AIR TICKET/5 
AIR TICKCT/S 
AIR TrCKCT/S 
AIR TICKCT/S 

C076343474<,4 

C07034347447 

C0763436744S 

C078T4347449 

CO7834347470 

FOR NORIEGA N A HR 
FOR PjRCELL L HR 
FOR CASTILLO E HR 
FOR PORRA? F HR 
FOR C0RTI20 H HR 


.22 

a 



SLB TOTAL 


* .am 



TOTAL ahount 


4 . J*?-’ 
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1«7 K ITW. M W MASMMQTOM DC IQOOS 


oati January 28, 1987 


fMOM Aajad Awan 

BCCI Washington 


to Ha. Hourlg Messerlisn 
BCCI New York 


su»j€Ct Reiaburseaent - Noriega faaily 


With reference to your neao of Janaury 21, 1987, enclosed 
herewith please find a cheque for $10,359.12 favouring 
the Helasley Palace Hotel and $2,623.60 favouring Manhattan 
Llaousine Ltd. 

I shall be obliged if you could query the itea $532.36 
on the enclosed copy of the Helasley Palace invoice as I 
aa unable to understand what it pertains to. 

Thanks and regards, 


Enel ; 
AA/ras 
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ACampimTmmlS**,, / INVOICE 

TRANSVIEW TRAVELS, INC. No. 2412 

loasKsnwT.Nw 
sum 210 

WASHINGTON. DC 20001 
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wnnmr— ■ mm wmtmmm OATi: March 6, 1987 


from; Hourig Messerlian TO . Mr. Amjad Awan 

BCCI , Washington D.C. 

8u,jecT: Noriaga Family Billing 


Enclosed plaasa find invoicas part a in in g to abova, 
as follows i 


Manhattan Limouslna 


# 

474018 

$ 83.50 

# 

472953 

$ 785, oO 

# 

474778 

$ 410.55 


Total 

$1,279.05 

Helmsley Palace 



144941 

$ 734.99 


144516 

$ 38.90 


144898 

$ 279.46 


144599 

$ 360.54 


144897 

$ 279.46 


144290 

$1,123.05 


144291 

$1,183.57 


144517 

$ 801.72 


144522 

$ 653.87 


144515 

$3,558.56 


144519 

$ 774.24 


Total 

$9,788.36 


Kindly arranga to lat ms hava a check made payable to 
Manhattan Limousine, Ltd., for $1,279.05 and another 
payable to Helmsley Palace Hotel for $9,788.36 for 
further forwarding. 

Thank you 
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1«i7 K imuj N W . WASHMQTON. 0 C 2000* 0AT£ ^p r j| 2, 1§|7 

F * 0M Amjad Awan to Ms. Hourlg Messerlian 

BCCI Washington BCCI Naw York 

suailCT Noriega family axpaniai 


I refer to your memorandum of March 25. 1987 and enclosed herewith 
a cheque for $2, 965. 07 favouring the Helmsley Palace Hotel. 

Regards. 


End; 
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DEPOSITION OF AZIZ RKHMAN 

KCNOAt* OCTOBER 2A* IS88 

Suoccaalttae on Terrorise* 
Narcotics ana Into mat Iona I 
Loaaun icat ton 
Coaaittao on Foreign 
Re I at I ons 
Washington* 0*C# 

Opposition of AZIZ REMflAN * a witness herein* 
called for exaalnatlon by counsel for the suocoaalttee 
In the above-entitled latter* pursuant to notice* the 
witness being duly sworn by LAURA ROBINSON* a Notary 
Public In and for the District of Coluabla* taxon at the 
U • S • Capitol* Roof S-116* Washington* L.C.* at 1IJ07 
a«a«* on Nonoay* October 24* 1S88* ano the proceedings 
being taken down In Stenoaask* by LAURA ROBINSON* and 
transcribed under her direction* 


1 
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appearances 

On behalf of the Subcommittee on Terrorlsmt 
Narcotics and International Comaunl cat I on I 
JACK A • BLUM * Esq. 

Special Counsel 
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AZIZ RE hh AN 

residing at 3404 9th Avenue North* Texts City* Texas* 
xas called as a witness 0y counsel for the Subcoee I t tee* 
and having been duly snorn by the Notary Public* was 
examined and testlfleo as follows! 

BY NR • BLUNS 

Q • Would you please state your full naae for tne 

record? 

A. First naae Is Aziz* A- z- 1 -z * last naae Rehaan* 
R-e-h-a-a-n* 

0 • what Is your present address? 

A. What? 

Q* Your present address* 

A* Present address I 

0. That* s 
A* Yes* 

Q* Where do you presently work? 


A. I * a working with 

0* What do you oo for 
A • 

Q. Where were you born? 


A* 1 was born In Inala in 1942* 
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0. In 1942? 

A • A I ght • 

0. Did you latir coat to aove to Pakistan? 

A. Right* In 1954 I aovtd to Pakistan. 

0* bar# ycu eoucateo in Pakistan? 

A • R I ght • 

Q. khat were you trainao as? Mnat was your 
tonal education? 

A. 1 cld in sclanca* you know* Attar that 1 work 
In Pakistan National Rafinary tor tour yaas* Than I 
■oved on to United States in *76* 

0* You ctsa to the United States in 1978* Ano 
what was the occasion tor your aove to the Unitad States? 

A* I visited soaa of ay faaily leaders* They are 
relations over hare* Than I change ay alno* 1 dlo a t go 
tack* T stayed hare* 

0* What wara your Jods whan you stayed in the 
Unitad States? khat did you dagin doing? 

A* First Jod was Ratron Corporation as printer* 
Than I did security guard and different type jobs. 

0* You hao a variety of Jods? 

A * R I ght • 

0* Did there coae a tlaa in 1984 whan you want to 
work for a dank In n lea-1? 

A* Yeah* In 1987 I Join BCCI* International Bank 
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of hlaol »r 1962. 

0, Ho * die you coae to got that Job? 

A. Bocausa basically thay vara fro* Pakistan* 
post of the paopla* and we caaa to know aach othar and I 
appllad for that* working at Southaast Bank as a 
security gtard* ana 1 got tha job. 1 join thea than. 
They told aa right now wa hava a Job for you driving* 
but whan we gat th« llcansa wa expand. wa proaota you 
to clerical position. But right now nothing oolng 
except* you know -- 1 w o|n thea. 

O. So you Jolnaa thaa at that tiaa. Dio you hava 
a Green Card at the t I ae ? 

A. 1 old .hat? 

0. Old you hava a Graan Cara? 

A. Yeah* at that tlaa. 

Q. You haa a Graan Card? 

A . R I ght . 

0. And you want to work for t.iea* and your joo 
was as a driver* Is that correct? 

A. Y* ih. Thera was no title. I was a driver* I 
was a clerk* everything. 

0. would you describe what you old in that job? 

A. Beginning to tha end? 

0. Beginning to tha and. Just give aa a sense 
for tha different kinds of things you old in tha bank? 
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A s 1 use to drive vary influential paopla whan 
they arrive in * laal * toon f r oa there to the bank* Ilka 
what you call Or* dlackaan* 

Q • That's tna Governor of tha Cantral Bank of 
Ba rbados ? 

A* Right* Barbados. And Gerald Lewis* who was 
tha controller of Florida ^tate insurance controller* 
Soaetlaes other people* Sonatinas I entertain than* 
too* I sonatinas I work for oocunan tat I on asking 
alcrofllalng of docuaents* Sonatinas doing transaction* 
depositing bank aoney to tha other banks* Thera was not 
a specific Job* but I was doing everything and nothing* 

0* how aany paopla ware working at tha bank whan 
you first want to work there? 

A* About eight paopla whan 1 started at that tine* 

Q* What did they open tha bank with In tarns of 

deposits? How nuch nonay old they have on deposit? 

A* I deposit fron 1100*000 to 32*000*000 cash* 

Q* This Is aoney that you personally brought In 
for custonars who ware coning in with you? 

A* It night ba fron tha custonar* It sight oa 
fron bank to bank transaction* like It cane fron Janalca 
which 1 acknowledge* And 1 gave you the docuaents about 
that* too* 

Q* Let ae try to ba vary precise about tha kinds 
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of transactions that you war# involved In. You would 
receive ecney for the Dank, how would that aoney com 
Into your possession? 

A. The bank official give It to ae. They tell ae 
this Is your job. You go and ceposlt It Into the other 
ba nk • 


0. So the bank's officials* this is BCCl's 
officials* wculd give you a bag of aoney? 

A. Right. 

O. Anc they would say take tnat aoney and deposit 
It In another Dark in ft I an i? 

A. Right. 

0. Anc you woulo then take that aoney and aake 
the oe posl t? 

A. Right. 

Q. How auch aoney would you deposit at any one 

tlee? 

A. Soaetlaes S4GO*000 to 1700*000 I deposited* 


cash • 

Q. This was cash aoney* currency? 

A. Right* cash. I coulc not pull that bag* but I 


had to. I did It. 


G. 

A. 

0 . 


Because the bag as very heavy? 

Seven hundred thousand Is a heavy bag. 
This began In 19*2 as soon as you began 


to 
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work there? 

A • No. It oegan In IS83. 

0. has there an occasion when It nas obvious that 
this kind of thing was beginning? 

A. Yeah* aost of the t i ae it coaes. Soaetiaes 1 
deposit* soaetiaes other people. 

0. what I aean Is at what tiae — Can you 
identify a tine when they oegan to take in this large 
aaount of eoney? 

A. Especially f roa jaaaica that money caae in 
Noveaber 1S83. 

0. How die you know tnat the aoney was coalng 
frea Jaaaica? 

A. Because 1 was eaking docuaents of that* ana it 
has stamped "Cash Receipt" froa BCC1 Jamaica* and 1 
deposit It to the Pan American Bank or other bank. 

0. what was happening was shipments of aoney were 
coalng Into BCC I *iaal? 

A. Right. 

0. And they were coalng In froa Jaaaica? 

A. Froa Jaaaica* aost of that. 

0 • how were they getting to the bank froa Jaaaica? 

A. The coeaon carrier was Hells Fargo* like 
Brinks and other company. 

0. This would be shipped in physically In the 
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for* of cash to th* oink In niaal? 

A. R I fiht * while thay were doing tna othtr 
transaction through th* Federal Reserve dank. But th* 
cash was cooing In all the tla*. 

0* khat other transactions w*r* being con* 
through the Federal Reserve Bank? 

A. Very little aaounti 110*000* 115*000* 

125*000. Never over 1100*000. 

0. When did they open the branch in Jaaalca? 

A. 1 don't exactly reaeaber that* but after 1S62 
they open In Jaealca. 

0. So this cash business began to grow soon after 
they opened the branch In jaaalca* is that writ you're 
saying? 

A. Right. 

0. Ano this aorcy tnat was coalng In by Nells 
Fargo or othtr comaon carrier was physically bt 
delivered to the bank in niaal In the fora of currency* 
Is that correct? 

A. Rloht. 

Q. What size bills were coming in? 

A. Twenty dollar* hundred dollar* ten collar. 

0. All denoal na ti ons? 

A. Alik Inds. 

0. And these would oe packed now? would they be 
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1 wrapped ano banded? 

2 A • Just like a postal Dap* 

3 0 • A postal bag! 

4 A. Right. 

s o« And you woulo than bt dlractad to taka thasa 

6 postal bags and oeposlt than with othar banks in Nianl? 

7 A • Right. 

s 0 • where clo you go? Which othar banks In hlaai 

9 took — 

10 A • Pan Anarlcan Bank and Sun bank* 

11 0. Old BCCI have accounts at thosa oanks? 

12 A • Sura* 

13 0* ware ycu at all concarnao about dragging nail 

14 bags filled with cash around hiaal? 

is A. That # s why I opan ny nouth* you know* sonabooy 

16 will shoot ne« It's II legal. They say shut up. You 

17 don't know anything about the banking. Oo what 1 an 
is saying. Than I found out this is illegal aonay. 

is Q. So you coaplalneo? 

20 A. Yes. 

21 0. Whan they said drag thasa bags of S700t000« 

22 1200 tOOO t you said sonebody is going to kill net 

23 A. Right. 

24 0. And you conplalnad to tha aanagaaantl 

25 A. Right. 
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0 • And what dio tnay tall you? 

A • They said you don't know anything* hooooy Is 
going to hill you* You ao your job* You deposit It and 
cose bach. hobocy Is going to hill you. 

O* So you trade these Deposits. Ware you? In 
fact? aver threatened or was tnera avar a problaa as you 
aaoe these deposits? 

A. At that tlaa I had no problaa except ay 
officials? you Knew? at eCCI fliaal? because 1 was afraid 
to be robbed or soaetlae killed* The large aaount? In 
Haal especially? soaeboay cose to know who is carrying 
every t I ae S*00?COO or Sl?000?c00 or soaetnlng? they 
alght hill a e. 

Q* You were very concerned about your own safety? 

A. Right. 

0. how often olo these oags with aoney arrive? 
ano how often die you go to other banks to next the 
deposits? Was It once a ween? once every two weeks? 
every couple days? how freouently? 

A. Sosetlaes twice a week? soaetlaes every second 
day or third day. In three aonths I deposit about 
S3 ?0Q0 ?000 . 

0. Three il II Ion dollars in currency? 

A. Right? In currency? hard c«sh* 

0. Wes this all money snipped in from Jamaica? 
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A. Especially cane in froa Jaaaica. 

0. At that 1 1 ae ? 

A. Right. 

0* Oo you know who in Jaaaica rhlppifl it? 

A. The Jaia lean BCC1 branch* hr. Sawrani* who was 
the aanager over there. 

q . aas It Illegal to snip currency out of Jaaaica? 

A. As far as 1 know* that Is illegal to bring 

currency f roe Jaaaica or Pakistan or anywhere* foreign 
exchange especially* 

Q. So there were foreign exchange controls* to 
the best of your knowledge* In Jaaaica at the tlae? 

A. Right. 

0. And the shlpaent of currency directly by the 
branch froa Jaaaica to Mlaal was illegal under Jaaalcan 
law? 

A. Right. 

C. Mow was that deposit credited within the bank? 

A. As a BCC1 Jaaalcan aoney. 

0. So there was an account for 6CCI Jaaaica In 
the bank In Plaal? 

A. Right. 

0. Anc this would be credited to the account of 
BCC I Jaaaica? 

A. Right. It was not anyboay's personal naae on 
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i oeposlt. It was bank to bank. 


Bank tc bank 1 


3 A. Right. 

4 Q. here there other poopla who caao Into the bank 

5 |n Nlaal with currency to deposit it witn the bank? 

e A. Right* soaetire* but J never aet thea. 

7 0. has there auch currency that caae Into the 


9 A. Soaetlaes In coaes In S1U0*0C0* soaetlaes 

10 150*000* over |1C*000 all the tlae. Tnat got 
deposited. when I saw the voucher I coae to know. 

12 0. In other worcs* you as the person chargeo with 

13 the record keeping would see the record of the cash 
u ceposlt? 

is A. Sure. 

16 Q. Ana that way you knew that tnere were receipts 

17 of cash coeln9 In? 

18 A. That's the only way 1 coulo know. 

19 0. here there foras filed with the Cnited States 

20 Covernaent Indicating that this cash had been received? 

21 A. 1 don't know about that* 1 aa sure they 

22 dlon't file the foras. 

23 0. Why are you sure they olcn't file the foras? 

24 A. That was another officer's job* ana what he 

25 was doing because that was not docuaenteo. when tnere 
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1 Is a transaction of the Dan** that was docuaentea* and 

2 docuMnts con to ae and I coat to know* If It ootsn't 

3 coae to at* I dlcn't know what's going on* 

4 Q. khct you are saying is awny of those receipts 

5 of cash were not docuaentea inside the bank? 


a If p I aces 


21 Cayaan 


Soaet 1 ses not* 

Soeetlaes not? 

Right. 

khere would this cash be taken? 


BCCI Plaal. 


BCCI n iaal In the vault? 


3 0* Die there ever come a time when bCCI officials 

4 took these deposits to their hoaes? 

5 A* Soaet lees* 


khy would they do that? 

Because they want to fly It to soae different 


khere would they want to fly It to? 

They fly It to basically Panaaa ano Grand 
They are two basic base* 

Anc how woulo they aeve that currency? Mhat 


23 k I r.d of aooallty would they use? 

24 A* By the private plan* They arrange thatt and I 


25 don't know how they aanage Into Panaaa or into Grand 
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lb 


Cayaan* Basically vnt t I nurd they had* you know* 
Custoas* nobody checkea up* 

Q. So they woula charter an aircraft ano use that 
for the aoney that was coamg Into the branen in Hiaal? 

A* Right. 

0* Is that correct? 

A • Right* 

0* How often woula that go on? 

A • when the cash coses in heavy In aaounts ana 
they don't want to deposit In here* they do that* 
Ctnerwlse* they coda aeposlt* If It is bank to bank 
coalng* they deposit It* If it Is not bank to bank* 
they went to fly It because that Is Illegal* 

Q* Let ae see If 1 understano this* If It was 
coalng In froa a branch overseas* it would be a ban* to 
bank transfer not required to file a federal report* and 
they felt safe to deposit it at Sunshine or wherever 1 

A. Right* 

Q* If It caae In froa other people* they woula 
aake ar rangeaen t s* then* to fly the aoney out to Grand 
Cayaan and to Par.aca* is tnat correct? 

A • R I ght • 
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0 . Olo the Alaai office keep records of accounts 
cf other branches of BCCI? 

A • Sure. They ao every branch. 

O. So* you sitting in Miaal hao access to the 
records of each of the branches of BCCI In Latin 
Aaerlca* Is that correct? 

A. hot each of the orancheit out aost of the 


branches • 

Q . would that Inc luce records of the accounts of 
la roe depo sl tor s 1 

A . Sure. 

Q . And what fora «ere those records kept In? Was 
it a I c ro f I la ? 

A. Alcrofils an c coaputer Izeo files. 

0« Coaputerized files as we I I ? 

A. Right. 

Q. were those aicrofllm records snipped In froa 
the other barks? 

A • No . 

Q. how would you receive those alcroflla records? 

A. They send a record as a coaputer record that 

this aueh balance is BCCI Jaaatca as against BCCI fliaai. 

O. You would receive coeputer tapes froa 
olfferent branches? 


25 


A 


Yes 
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1 

0, You mouIo have tnes.e coaputir tapes in Miami? 

2 

A • R 1 ght • 

3 

0* So that anyone wno wanteo to consult aoout the 

4 

status of an account of a branch could do that in Miami? 

5 

A • R 1 ght • 

6 

Q • Dto there coee a tiae at BCC 1 when you became 

7 

to believe that they nad Inventeo a branch In the 

8 

Bahamas — that they said there was a branch* out there 

9 

was no branch? 

10 

A. There was no branch in Nassau* Bahaaas* in 

11 

Noveeber • They star tec taking the money* deposited it 

12 

In the Nassau branch* but there was no existing branch 

13 

In Nassau at that tiae. 

14 

0 • how did that work with people coming In* say I 

15 

want to aa ke a deposit* ano they would say well* sake 

16 

the deposit In Nassau* but there was really no bank? 

17 

A • They would Just take the money from here and 

18 

Issue a receipt for Nassau* Bahamas*that you oepositeo 

19 

the money* not In Miami* but in Nassau* 

20 

0* Now* Mr* Rehtan* I'm going to asn you to take 

21 

a look at a number of documents in that file* These are 

22 

documents which you gave to me this morning* is that 

23 

correct? 

24 

A • R 1 ght • 

25 

0* I'd like to begin with a certificate of 


Ql-QIA n _ qq 


^r\ 
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1 deposit to Or* Aleea Nohaaaed. 

2 A • It's r Ignt her e . 

3 0* Mould you ooscrloo what that docuaent Is and 

4 how It caaa Into your possession. 

s A* Because that was In ftlaal* that's why It caaa 

e to ay possession. I believe that was a c.d. which was 
7 deposited In Nassau* but actually it was deposited In 
• Nlaal and Issued In N I aa | while the oranch never existed 
s In Nassau. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
16 

15 
20 
21 
22 


2 * 


0. In other woros* what you're saying Is this 

showed as an account of a Nassau branch* but the Nassau 
branch didn't exist? 

A. Right. 

Q. Mho Is Or. A leea Nohaaeec? 

A. As oe r ay Knowledge* he is a brother of the 
Trinidad prlae alnister. 

0. Mhat Is the aaount of the certificate of 


deposit? 

A. It's 9 CO *500 or 5*025. 

Q. I read It as 955*000. 

A. 95 5*0 7 

NR* BLLN* I'd IINe to have this aaraeo as 
Exhibit A and Included In the record at this point. 

(The docuaent referred to 


26 


was aarfceo Exhibit A* for 
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19 

1 

i o«n t 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on «) 

2 

BY PR. BLUM (Resuming) 

3 

0. There are several otntr oocuitnts l'o Ilk* to 

4 

have you turn your attention to. These are vouchers* 

5 

debit vouchers* and credit vouchers. There are a series 

6 

of thea. 

7 

A . Yes* sir* 1 see thea. 

8 

0. kould you begin with the debit expenditure of 

9 

November 15* 1963. It's debit expenditure account. 

10 

A • R 1 ght • 

11 

0. would you identify that aocueent for us* 

12 

please. 

13 

A. There's 1300 which I expended as per ay 

14 

official order and hr. Patrick Lynch's order to Or. 

15 

Blackman* who is the treasurer's secretary of Barbados 

16 

to enter ta 1 n |ng • 

17 

0. This was an en te r ta 1 naent expense? 

18 

A. Just tc please him. 

19 

0. When he came* now* was this one of aany kinds 

20 

of enter ta 1 neen t that you old for visiting dignitaries? 

21 

A • R 1 ght • 

22 

PR. BLlfli I'd like to have this aarked as 

23 

Exhibit B ano aace part of the record. 

24 

(The docuaent referred to 

25 

was aarked Exhibit B* for 
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identification.) 

BY NR. BLUri; IRtsunng) 

0. Hot frequently would you be involved In 
entertaining visiting dignitaries? 

A. *o st of the tlae twice a wee* soaetlaes. 

0. These would coae froa all over the region? 

A. Yes* 

Q* Pecole froa the Caribbean* valued custoaers* 
governaent officials* both? 

A. Right. 

0. This would have been one of aany suen 
cntertalnrent vouchers that you filed? 

A. Right. 

Q. I'd like to turn* then* to a debit voucher 
dated January 17* 1984* ana ask you to Identify that* 

A. January 17* 'Be* that a Nassau branch debit 
voucher. Aaount Is 111*190 deposited in Niaal* taken on 
behalf of Nassau branch which never existea. 

0. This was a deoosit froa a nonexistent Nassau 
branch? 

A. Right. 

0. Ano as an Interbank oeposlt* wouldn't that 
require feceral reporting? 

A. 1 don't know whether it's recorded -- required 
by federal reporting or not* but I see wnen the branch 
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1 

never exists and taking a deposit for that# that's 

2 

II lega 1 • 

3 

HR • BLtHa I'd like to have tfrat earkea as 

4 

Exhibit C. 

5 

(Tne document referred to 

6 

was earkea Exhibit C# tor 

7 

1 den 1 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on • ) 

8 

BY HR • BLUHX (Resuaing) 

9 

0. Nov* I'd like to turn to a credit voucher 

10 

cated January 24# 1984. Woula you identify that* 

11 

A * This Is S4<*4#017. 

12 

0* J4 S4# A 17* And what would this have ceen? 

13 

A* The vouener says recel veo cash froa BCCI of 

14 

Java lea. 

15 

Q. This would have oeen one of those bags of 

16 

eoney* one of their shioaents you earlier oescrloed 

17 

which you then deposited? 

18 

A* Sure. 

19 

0* This was shipped In froa 8CC Jaaalca to their 

20 

branch In PI aal ? 

21 

A . In Hi as 1 • 

• 

22 

0* If you turn the page tnere's another voucher. 

23 

I can't oulte sake out the date* 

24 

A* January 18* 

25 

0* what Is that aaount? 
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14 
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A. $4 CO* 0 CO even* 

0. You can Into possession of this Oicaust you 
nore working In cocuaitntat Ion in tno banx? 

A* Right* 

0 • This was a receipt of }4u0*Gw>0 In currency? 

A. Right* 

0. You woulc have then nao to deposit this at 
ancther bank In Plaai for BCC? 

A* Right* 

0* And now there's a third page attached to that* 
again* a credit voucher* BCC Jaaalca? 

A • Yes* sir* 

Q* What Is the aaount of that? 

A. $163* 04,2. 

0* Again aarked received cash* and this would 
rean It caee In in the fora of currency? 

A* Right* 

0* Ano on the saae page another one* a little bit 
aore difficult to read* but that one Is $137*000? 

A* That's what 1 read* $137*000* received cash* 

Q* It's a currency? 

A* Right* 

0* It's aarkeo currency* Thera's a block there 
that says currency and a nuaber* what does that aaan? 

A* It aeans cash received* 
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0* So* Mi'ri talking about racalpts of currancy 
frca BCC Jamaica? 

A* Every oocueent has a cash received staap on 
the voucher* It means It was received* cash* 

MR* BLIMi Let's «an< this as Exnlblt U* 

(The docuaent referred to 
was aarked Exhibit 0* for 
I den 1 1 f I ca 1 1 on • ) 
fct MR. BLUhl (Resuming) 

0* This Is the coney you were discussing oetore 
that was being received in the bank in the fore of 
currency that you were later depositing in other banks 
in Mlael* is that correct? 

A • R I ght • 

0* Now* there's a transfer delivery sheet that is 
one of these documents that Is In the file* kould you 
Identify that* please* 

A* This Is a delivery receipt froa brinks* ano it 
case froa BCCI Jamaica and casned about — I con't see 
the total amount — maybe o00*Q00 or more* 

0* This Is received from dank of Credit and 
Coemerce* Kingston* Jamaica? 

A* Right* 

Q* Delivered to Bank of Commerce ano Credit* 


Br ic ke 1 1 A venue ? 
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A. R I ght • 

Q. At the top of this thara ara two naaas. 

A. Thcsa ara tha guards. 

0. Thcsa are tha guards tnat oio tha transfer? 
A* That delivered It* 

0. This would have oaan receivea oy BCCI fllaal? 
A • Officials. 

Q. Officials in RJaal and than this would have 
bean one of tha ceposits that you aaoa? 


A , laid* 

Q • Ole It trouble you that It caae in an araor 
car and than you had to aellver it In tha oack of tha 
bank car? 

A* Right. 

0. It did trouble you? 

A , R I ght • 

HR* BLIP; I *d like to have this sarked as 


Exhibit €• 

(The docuatnt referred to 
was parked Exhibit E* for 
loentl f Icatlon. ) 

BY RR • BLURS (Resuaing) 

0* Row* did thara coaia a tlaat hr. fcehaan* whan 
you bacaaa so troublac by these shipments of casn that 
you want to tha Internal Revenue Service? 


ii 
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1 

A. Yes. 

2 

Q • khen Has that? 

3 

A • when 1 calleo the* and notified ihca» thay 

4 

sand ec letter on 3-30-84. 

5 

O. You were sufficiently troubled by the fact 

6 

that you were hauling these bags of aoney around Niaal 

7 

that ycu cal lad the IRS ana said. hey. I think something 

8 

Is going on. 

9 

A. Right. 

10 

0. 01c you call anybody else? 

11 

A. 1 called Federal Reserve. Thay salo no. 1 

12 

will Inoulre about It. Ana 1 called Fdl. They said 

13 

it's not ay case and ycu better talk to IRS. honey 

14 

landing is their business. So. 1 called tnea at the 

15 

IRS. and they contactec ae on 3-30-84. 

16 

Q. Has that cortact in the fora of a letter? 

17 

A. Right. 

18 

0. You identified tnat as a letter you received 

19 

froa the IRS? 

20 

A. Yes. 

21 

hR • BLlh; I'd like to have that earned as 

22 

Exhibit F. 

23 


24 

was aarkeo Exhibit F» for 

25 

identification.) 
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1 

BY HR • BLUHt (Resualng) 

2 

Q « At the sa«« 1 1 that litter was recelveo Ola 

3 

yot also aak« an application for award for providing 

4 

Information to IRS? 

5 

A* They salo you art eligible for the award* so I 

6 

fill out the fora for the reward* 

7 

HR* B L in ; he'o like to nave that lace also 

8 

part of the record* 

9 

IThe document referred to 

10 

was aarked Exhibit G* for 

11 

1 dent 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on • ) 

12 

BY NR* BLUM ; (Resualng) 

13 

0* Dio you spenc tlae with the IRS people 

14 

oescrlblng what was going on at the bank? 

16 

A* At the tlae when 1 slgneo the reward fora* 

16 

they recorded ay stateaent as you're recorolng 

17 

everything* end 1 gave every docuaent possible to prove* 

18 

Q* what kinds of documents did you turn over to 

19 

the Internal Revenue Service at that tlae? 

20 

A* All the tlae when the Nassau branch* all the 

21 

deposits when the Nassau branch never existed* plus BCCI 

22 

Kingston* Jaaalca transaction to BCCI Nlaal* all the 

23 

docuaents* cash received Into Nlaal as cash currency* 

24 

Q* Old you at any point do a special coaputer 

26 

runs and give thea to the internal Revenue Service? J 
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A • No* I don't run that coeputer runt out 1 give 
the cosDuttr printout to the Internal Revenue Service. 

0 • here these printouts -- were they transactions? 

A* All the transactions. 

O. All the transactions on a aa i I y oasis? 

A. Right. 

0. So t IRS haa a suostantial nuiber of printouts 
covering dally transactions for wha»i per ioa? 

A • Fro* *82 to • 8 1 oe II eve. 

0. Mas this a substantial aeount of paper that* 
you gave thee? 

A. Right. 


0 . 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

0 . 

pr Intout s? 


Mould you say It was a foot thicw? 

Abcut this euch. 

Six Inches' wortn of cceputer printouts? 
Faybe four Inches* six Inches. 

Four to six inches' worth of computer 


A. Right. 

0. Now* this aornlng ycu caae with a nuiber of 
coeouter printouts copies of which are In that file* and 
I'o like you to take a look at the ones In the file ano 
Identify thee If you will for the record. Mere those 
BCCI printouts that you took at the tiee? 

A. Yes. This was all BCCI printouts. 
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1 0. These arc slellar to the ones that you turnca 

2 over to the Internal Revenue Service? 

3 A. Right. 

4 Q • Mhat ware these printouts? what kings of 
s things did they cover? 

9 A. They are soee deposits* printout of Nassau* 

7 which was printed out In Nlaal. 
a 0. This was the nonexistence branch? 

9 A. Right. 


10 

n 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Q. 1'c like to call your attention to a printout 
dated July ?C« 1904 of Nassau* BCCI Nassau* statement of 
cutstanding tern deposits. 

A. July '04? 

0. Yes. Now* this is one of the printouts that 
you took frov the bank? 

A. No* I cldn't take. 1 got it froa one of ay 
friends because In July 1 was not working with thea. 

Q. You left the banw* but a friend of ycurs In 
the bank gave you this printout? 

A. Right. 

0. Mhat Is this printout? This Is a stateaent of 
accounts ? 

A. Cf Nassau branch of oeposlteo coney. 

0. There Is a naae here* earbarena* S.A. Mhat is 


25 


earbarena* S .A. ? 
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A • They're a South Aaer lea oeveloper In Nlaal * 

■•Inly In constructor business* They're a Dig 
ooposl tor In ni ae 1 • 

0 • A big depositor in Niaai? 

A. BCCIt Maul. 

O* Do you know who the principals In Barbarena 
are* who the paople who own It are! 

A* 1 know hr* Heiaan* one person who used to coae 
a lot* 1 cor.'t know the other people* 

0* There are very large deposits Indicated for a 
coapany called *odern health Care* bho is flodern Health 
Care? 

A* They chanqed their naae* That's basically 
North Nlaai General Hosoital* They depositee at one 
tlee 120 ail lion Into the Nassau branch when the Nassau 
branch never ex I sted. 

0* Do you know why they would have done that? 

A* They got Interest over there* ana they never 
showed that Interest Into the United States* 

0* It would be taxable* and It wouldn't be shown 
on any record here? 

A* 1 think so* because that’s why the people 
deposit outside the United States* 

Nil* BLUNi I'd like to have that printout be 
■ado part of the record* 1 think that's Exhibit H* 
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(Tn« docuaen t referred to 
mss carked Exhibit M* for 
I den t 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on • ) 

BY HR, BLUHl (Resualng) 

0* l'c like to call to your attention another 
account* This Is 16 hay* 1984, Would you loentlfy 
that. Is that also a coaouter printout you received? 
A. Qf BCC1 Nassau. 

IThe docuacnt referred to 
uas aarked Exhibit l« for 
Identification.) 

0. This was again f r oa your frleno Inside the 

bank ? 

A. Sure, 

0. when was your eaployaent witn the bank 
tera I noted ? 

A, 13th of Februaryt 1984. 

0. So * this Is after you were teralnatec? 

A. Right. 


25 
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0 • Thara Is an account rafaranca thara* Klfco* 
K-l-f-c-c. Wha t Is that? 

A. Klfco Is a Kuwaiti Invsstasnt Corporation* a 
short fora of that. 

0. Kuwaiti Invsstasnt Corporation? 

A. Right. 

0. This would show also tha 120 Billion Wodarn 
has I th Cara cap osl t? 

A. That's what 1 was talking about bafora. 

0. how did It coaa to pass that you wars 
tarainatad by tha bank In Fabruary 1964? what 
hapoanad? How did you losa your Job? 

A. 1 talkad to thaa a lot bacausa ay 1 I f a In 
dan 9 tr. 1 don't want ocposlt — I could do anything 
also* bacausa soasbody will kill as. and what 1 gat 
frosi tha bank* 110*000 for ay faally* is not snough. 
This Is not a> Job. You sand soasbooy also. 

And thay salo ws cannot trust aora than you. 
You taka It bacausa If you glva It to soeabocy to 
dapaslt* ha alght slip tha $400*000 away. But I did 
dapaslt It all tha tlaa* and 1 was afraid for ay I if a. 
That's why I opanad ay aouth. 

Q. You said I rafusad to taka thasa daposlts ano 
what did thay do ta you? 

A. Than tha aanagar cal lad aa In a stating* Hr. 
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1 

Sakhia* who was ay Manager at chat tloe* and ha said you 

2 

go to the ether cfflct or you oon't work* And I said 

3 

this Is It* And ha said no* this is part of our Job* 

4 

toe do this saaa thing* you know* And this Is not 

S 

lllagal an c you've got to oot and 1 said no* And than 

6 

thay fired ne right away* 

7 

Q • Clc they aaka it difficult for you to gat 

8 

anothar Job? 

9 


10 

was uneeptoyed* ano that I have a record for 

11 

unaap 1 oyaa nt • 

12 

0* Old you latar file for bankruptcy oecause you 

13 

were unable to gat a Job? 

14 

A* Right* I f 1 1 ad bankruptcy bacausa of tnls* 1 

15 

couldn't find a job bacausa I applied anywhere* thay 

16 

never give the good reference* 

17 

O* You continued to have contact after you lost 

18 

your Job there with people who were working Inside the 

19 

bank? You had good friends Inside the bank* Is that 

20 

correct? 

21 

A * Yes* 

22 

0* Old the practices that you have described to 

23 

us continue after you left the bank? Cld people Inside 

24 

tell you that that continued to happen? 

25 

A* There are still gooo friends Into the bank* 





Still htVp II Ofct 0«C*U»V losy »*£« now VUC* j, 

"-,■■■ . * ** ‘v • , •■' • ; v ;>■ ’"fi .. . '/■ • v.'j v :'- ' • •' *.• <>..v ■„£ 

lufftrod for tb»«. tn*y **nt*«3 .vs Mil ««* tot mo* 

could* *t do that* T**> tn<**ttn*a »* v*o of titro* 

'. *:s -■./• •;>,;■ .: 

lt«H» but 1 don't mvi to or.owo 1 
# Si, nhe throats* so you* 

0 * * ifttapfcant cal 1 « Y« 4 i # fo o«si 1*9 

wit* %i'C Oil Mon* soli kngdt kMt yto c*i • organization, 
too* II to# «o*>h« r «, 


t*o U«, 


noaoo w « • 

I told *4»t ooins* 1*0 doing tctprolftf to 

*. * ^;y- jw“ Vv'T' tfy's * r * ^ ‘‘ ^ vmv v '* > V*; 

!•« not oeiofl mat ago Inst myooof* ■ 

... 


o, Offs t*«r* ooop 1 4i *bc iflro* synod >e«i? 

• * . ; • ' l. ' \ 'i/*^ •*,- • '• , ;’, 

A- iney 9 *?o tnsir nano, 

0, ««r« Iboy *p*&hlr>o In English or Pakistani! 

A « ?h*y spoab In fcngli.tr* but I know mat tns j 


«r« Pakistani, 

c, 'r&u kdul d 'do c« i iiu and thtsatsnoai aha* 

. 

old moo MU >tfw* not is tale *oout ttiUf 

f \ \ ~ >v* \v -’v'* J *" • •.' A V •* ■ / . V r A V, - • * / " , <,,'■*■ ' * 

# i * t ffbt 4 k o«a your south jpyt, Qon r t do tnls, 

w* sit tJC SMfhr> organization* *# can do to #«*> 
things* you *ort** RWv .tMi and tnnw 

6L, to« U m.s Into rna | IM.mut Sorvlco and 

tiirnio .-tbssd o«ir in 

a • -■ ^ l irfrt . ^ 

0 , Thsy .Intarv I *w*i» you at too* I tngtb* Is mat 


«orraetf 
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A * R I ght • 

Q • Dio they coeie oack to you again? 

A • They ccaa back several t Imsi olffertnt 
■••tings* which I gave you the different offices which I 
w ft a I tec • 

Q ■ There Is In this a Xerox copy of business 
cards* Is this the list of people you talkeo to aoout 
this* about this natter? 

A* Yes* • 1 1 I '0 b* They arrested two guys froa 
Chicago for coney laundering* Chicago and h I aa I both* 

0* eut they didn't close tha bank down* and they 
olon't get Into the full dlaenslons of the operation? 

A • No • 

Q* Clc you have occasion to visit the Jaaalcan 
government about this problea? 

A* At that tlae before I went to the IRS I went 
to notify two Jacaican consuls* 

0* What happened on that visit? 

A* After that I heard a few weeks hr. Sakhla or 
his friend -- I don't know — that Is on record — I 
forgot the date* They Investigated BCCI physically ana 
after that the case was nothing* wind up what happened 
what they got* Why they closed the case* 1 don't know* 

Q* But the cast was closed? 


25 


A 


1 hope so because nothing was done 
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Q. Anc you Know that oacausa of your fr lands 
Insldt tht bank? 

A. Sura* 

0* Old th« dtposlts contlnuo to coat In froa 
Jaaa lea? 

A * That** where I giva you* 

Q. In othar woros, tha printouts you*va given us 
show continuing aonay in froa iaaalca* avan altar tha 
tlaa of your coaplalnt? 

A* khat I hoard froa ay frlands altar that whan I 
raportad to tha IRS* and thara arrastao thasa two guys* 
Thay switch tha I r transfar — 1 aaan oparation — 
basically froa Rlaal to Taapa ana othar placas Instaad 
of using hlaal* So* nobody knows what Is going on Into 
M aa I • 

0* So what happanad was as tha cuastions pagan to 
ba asked* thay moved tha racalpt of cash froa hlaai to 
Taaoa? 

A* Right* Instaao of hiaal* they're using Boca 
Raton branch or Taapa branch or haw York branch bacausa 
thay knew tha Miami branch was undar investigation* 

0* How long did tnls into st igat ion go on? How 
long wara you talking to tha IRS agants? 

A* Slnca '8«»* I'm still talking with thaa* 

0. Yot'ra still talking with them today? 
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A • Right* Tha last tlaa thay tola whan 1 
•ovad down Houston* tha f I la was glvan to faoarai task 
forca* which Incluoas custoa agants* fcdaral IRS agants* 
ano Faoarai Rasarva bank agants* 

I Intarvlewao with tha four of thas which 1 
gava you ona of thea. 

O* Mas this Oparatlon Graanoack that bagan to 
talk to you? Mas It cal |aa Oparatlon Graanoack? 

A • Right* Thay talnsd to aa two tlaas only, 

0* khan you haard of tha BCC1 arrastst you wara 
rot surprlsac? 

A* 1 knaw thara wara going to Da arrastad bacausa 
thay wara doing lllagal* whan thara ara foreign 
axchanga rastrlctlon on tha othar country* thara's no 
way you can bring a foraign axchanga out of that 
country* Ano if you'ra bringing out* that's lllagal* 

So* that's why I reported to thas* 

0* Mhat othar countrlas was this going on with* 
oo you hav a any Idaa? 

A* Thay hava natwork all ovar In front of Unltao 
Statas* Jaaalca* Barbados* Panaaa* Coloaola* Thay 
brought a bark Ir.to Coloabia that's callad Bank ano 
harcantlla of Coloabia* Thay startao In Vanazuaia* 

Thay f 1 1 ad application for licansa* Thay alght hava 
gottan It now* At that tlaa* to ay knowlaoga* thay got 
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It* In Argentina* Brazil* tviry bank Is coning out of 
that country* but thay are going to open a branch* 

Q* In othar woros* the business of the bank In 
these different countries included bringing Lnltad 
States currency from those countries Into the Lnltea 
States ? 

A* Right* 

0* Old there ever coae a tlaa when you nao to 
entertain people who were oank examiners or people who 
were Investigating the bank? 

A* hot at that tlae* 1 drove only one oank 
officer* hr* Gerald Lewis* who was the comptroller of 
Florida* state banking c oeipt ro 1 1 e r * 1 believe* ne 
issued about four licenses to hie in different branches 
In "laal and Florida* Taapa branch* boca Raton branch* 
hlaetl branch* 

0* Clo you ever coae to believe that there were 
payments Involved In getting these licenses? 

A* 1 firmly believe In that* but 1 cannot prove 
It because that's the way they work* 

Q* What do you mean that's the way they work? 
Give me an Illustration* 

A* Like I tola you* that hr* Sawhia visited to 


24 

the BCCI 

f roa Jaia lea* 

That 

was 

aoout 

four or 

f ive 

25 

e 1 1 1 Ion 

do 1 1 ars • That 

was a 

b ig 

dea 1 

for that 

country 
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as a foreign exchange* but nothing happened. So* 1 
believe he was soeehow - - ne was being satisfied. In 
what ways? Anybody can understand that. 

Q. But yot don't have any evidence? 

A. ho* s 1 r • 

Q. You're Just suraising? 

A. Right. 

0. was thtre any other Indication to you that 
there alght be payaents of soae kind or another to 
protect the cperatlon that they were engaging In? 

A. As a banker they shoulon't get Involved with 
the senators and other — what I believe with other 
people. Wher 1 saw hr. Skahla witn aanager of BCC1* he 
was aore Involved to get Influence or get involved with 
this senator or politicians Instead of banking. So* 
that aade wy al nc suspicious what they're doing with 
those peoe le • 

0. Again* you don't have any parttcolar evidence 
of payaents to Individuals? 

A. No* except that ne aet with thea. No 
evidence* nothing. 

0. whe In the Niaal branch would know about the 
records they kept and the winds of activities that they 
were engaged In* whether any people who were not aaong 
those Indicted who would have intlaate knowledge of what 
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wtl OMU 

ft, Hr, ianhia It t*® aftUrilfittt *h#«n 1 oav« you 

. , '. . •' ■ ; ' 

tha copy* ** li tb* PHI a Mf>« ha # * bi #ft transfarrad to 

how fork. Ht f U» fn>* tftlfi tofotft rou IndltUc t^u 


fca r> « /real *Uw York it ruai, Hb slayad two oay* in 


nijwl* *«t vUf> the aHfaront official** 1 cori't Know 


*feo« (rut J cm to fcno* that's why W vts in Wiaal* 

;;/ >*r. •• ■' • *&; : *V ',• ;■• 7 : .• ■ ; v ’ 4-4 ; •••;*• 

0 * khc -- bo U thi 9 «y tMt uilly undarttoo* 


"7-^v, 


th Vi apsriU cn? 


A « >«$♦ M knowf .twc rytM***’ 


, 


b« was tb* orancn ■•n*9*f whan tn« hUal 


branch op*n*$T 
Sure. 


*:'< ., ? y> {w v\ l v.“ Vi ,* f •'; y 

A * • 


r ‘^ r ; ;>c> ; 4 : • - 444 : ; ■ . &.• • 

9* whan tr.is activity began? 

** 

<5. Kara tbarr other aapjftjr*** In tba bank wno 

fccsaie iy >m« hob the p*p«f *#nt «»a weuid b« aware of 

. 

i different thing* the bank was eebt'ftft besides Plot 


■A* ha Wit tyir.li and J «ava you tr»a naaa of Hr* 


H ■H J m I 

' 

SakiaiM* who was if.* Kin 9* ton* laaatca t or anon aanogar » . 
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wero »> b!**i| uhen * * I thlv transaction was no*» and 
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hr • 5a k r an I his sanaglng BCC1 jaaalca* Ha cm back • 

He took ever fr oi Junnarkar* and Junnarkar resignto at 
that time when I reported to the IRS. 

0. Mere there any other people from Jaaalca who 
were brought In to tne rtiaal operation? 

A. Yes. Cne very active aeaber Is hr. Patrick 
Lynch. He's f r os Jamaica* very friendly with hr • 

Sekhia* ana he Is alrector of Caribbean now in BCCi. 

0. he's the BCCI executive in London charged with 
the responsibility for tne Caribbean? 

A. Right. At that tlae he was in niaal under nr. 
Sekhia. Now* he Is promoted over nr. Sakhla. 

0. Co you have any idea why that might have 
occurred? 

A. Because of the Sb million nothing happened 
which case from Jamaica. He got gooo record. 

Q. kere there businessmen In Hiami who would come 
In and use the bank as well? 

A. At that time the very famous man* nr* Dukay* 
used to cose and throw a lot of parties* 

0. Mho's hr. Oukay? 

A* A Colosbla cof f *e magnate who filed bankruptcy 
and got indicted In 1985 or '8b* 

0. n it Is Carlos Oukay? 

A . Yes* 
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Q v He mas IndicUd for book fraud* As that 
correct? 

A. Right. 

0. Clo that Involve fraud on BCCI? 

A. tos. BCCX so for about $2 ailllon. 

Q. What mos hr. Oukay's business? 

A. ht's a coffee exporter froa Co load la. 

0. Coloabla coffoa exporter? 

A. Right. 

Q. was ha Involved in bringing An currancy 
1 1 toga 1 1 yt 

A. To ay knowledge 1 don't Know. 

0. kara there other businassaan who brought 
currancy to the bank? 

A. Right bat but I don't have a proof of that. 

0. Ware there other cash deposits besides the 
ones that case Ir? 

A. All the t laa • 

0. Besides the ones that caae In froa central 
bank s and Br Ink s ? 

A. Right. 

0. There were others? 

A. Just Ilka 1 show you* the BCCI Nassau* 

$11*000* It caae In to the BCCI Rlaal* but they couldn't 
deposit It Into the hlaai. They deposited It Into BCCI 
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Nassau* 

0. bh ich don't exist? 

A* Right* Set they don't have to deposit -- 
report It to the federal government* 

Q* here there any other proalnent Individuals who 
case Into the bank at that tlee who you knew aoout or 
recogn Ized ? 

A. No* I saw Jeb Bush two or three times over 
there with Nr. Sakhla. 1 saw Maurice Praey* 

0 • The mayor of Miami? 

A. Miami t aayor of Mlaei. 1 saw Mr. boo Graham 
at the time of I raugur at I on t not after that* 

Q* This Is all part of the oank *s trying to 
cultivate public officials and proalnent Individuals? 

A* Right* 

0* what kind of automobiles old the bank have? 

A* They have Lincoln Town Car and Cadillac 
Seville. 

Q* This would be used to aeet people at the 
a I rport ? 


A 

0 


coe I ng 

A 


Right. 

Anc bring them In from wherever they were 
f roa? 

Right* Take them to the different clubs 


ike 


25 


Grove Isle or Grano day Hotel in Miami 
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Q* hot Id the ba nk pick up the upiniis for 
cu stoacr s? 

A * Post of th« tlae* 

0 • What uould the bank oo for thea? 

A* Just entertain thea and pitas* tries* 

Q* what kino of enter ta inaent 7 What old It 
Inc I ude? 

A. Whatever the person wanted* just to please 
than* It's up to the person* If thty want to shop* 
they*ll pay for the shopping* It they want to go tor a 
luxurious dinner* they can pay* It they want to go to a 
nightclub or Bahamas cruise or something* they buy tor 
then • 

0* Clc they ever precure woaen tor thea? 

A* 1 believe they coulo provide tnat* too* 

Q • A ful I -ser v I ce bank? 

A* A full-service bank all the tlae* 
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Q • we nentlonec a couple of officials mho visited 
the bank* Old any officials hava accounts there? Oo 
yot knoM If any of those foreign governeent officials 
hac accounts with the bank? 

A. So far I don't know* but aayoe outside of the 
country they night have accounts In Grand taynan or 
soeeuhere just tc protect then* out of Nianl. 

0 • were there any direct contacts with Panana or 
Panaeanlans at the tine you were working In fliani? 

A • Panana was In Latin Anerican region. They 
have different regions? and that was dealt by the other 
officers which Is on the 15th floor? and I was working 
on the 19th floor. So? 1 aion't know such about. But I 
know the Panana branch manager Aajad Awan. he useo to 
visit quite eften in Plant. 

O. He would visit hi an I frequently? 

A. Yes. 

0. what was the difference of the operations on 
the different floor*? You said you were on the 19th 
floor? 

A. BCCI Mjanl and they have what you call Latin 
Anerican region. That Is called 0CC1 Latin Anerican. 

So? there are separate two regions. 

0. Old they accept Deposits at the other office? 
the other Latin Anerican region office? 
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A • I believe so » out 1 con't nave to# proof of 
that. I don't know. 

0. teal th#r# anybody Ilka you wno was dragging 
bags of aoney around? 

Am ha ybe • 

0. But you don't know? 

Am 1 don't know. 

Q. Cld th« atp I oyaas of tna two offlcas not 
social I zc? 

A. Thay are sociallzaat but thara's 15th floor. 
19th floor, thraa floors diffarant. ana wo don't know 
what's aolng on over there. 

0. You dlcn't sea tnat on a regular basis? 

A. Right. 

PR. BLlhft Why don't we ta*e a brlaf recess. 

(Race s s) 

MR . B l in ft Back on the record. 

9Y PR. B LUn ft ( Rasua mg ) 

0. I'd Ilka to raalnd the witnass that wa 
continue under oath. 

I'd like to ask you about a nuabar of 
Individuals who were naaed In the inolctaent and tall aa 
whatever you can about those individuals as 1 aent ion 
their naees. 

amjaa Awan. who was ne ? what do you know 
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about Ma? 

A • he was the Pan*** Manager* and then he was 
switched fro* Parana to wasntngton* D* C* wuite a while 
he was In Washington* m* C • off Ice* Then two Months 
before I talk* he quit froe BCCI and he ran from BCCI* 

Q* This was a acnth before the inolctaent? 

A* That’s what 1 heard* I *■ not sure about It* 

Q* what atout Syed Aftab hussain? Do you know 

whc that I s? 

A * ho • 

0* Akbar B I Igraei ? 

A* Bllgrail was the Colombia nanager for BCCI * 
anc then he novec on f roa Colombia to oogota brancn to 
19th floor* Latin American region* ana he was assigned 
there* 

0* Nazir Chinoy? 

A • No • I con' t know • 

0* Iar Howard? 

A. No* 

Q • As 1 f B aaka ? 

A. He's highly official elected* but I never me.t 

Me* 

Q. Saad Shaft? 

A* He Is the person who used to take Nassau 
branch roney Into Miami* and he used to sign on the 
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1 

documents fftrywriri. 

2 

Q * Docs he nave a fatnar eaployed by the bank? 

3 

A. His father is vlca praslaant or president of 

4 

Aperlean r to loo* Hr. Shall* 

S 

Q • Th 1 s Is tha son? 

6 

A* Son of his* 

7 

Q* What did ha oo explicitly again? ha would 

8 

bring cash Into tha bank? 

9 

A* ho? no* Ha used to accapt tha aoney and sign 

10 

as Bahanas* we ricclvao In tha Bahanas branch* on tha 

11 

docupants of Bahanas* Ha was tha offlcar for thalr 

12 

nonexistent Bahanas offlca* 

13 

0* Iatal Ashraf ? 

14 

A * ho t s 1 r • 

15 

0* Do you know .’r • Akoart hr* 2* A* Axbar? 

16 

A* S« A* Akbar? Yes* he's what you call — his 

17 

brother-ln-law's chairnan of tne ban*. hr* haqunl is 

18 

tha chairnan of tha Dank* hr* Akoar's sistar is aarried 

19 

with hr • Naathi • 

20 

0* Thay're br ot ne r s-l n- law? 

21 

A* They are related to each other* 

22 

0* ha usee to be anployad by the bank* is tnat 

23 

correct? 

24 

A* he Is the aain nan* taxing care of Grand 

25 

Caynan« which Is heea office of bCCI* 
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Q. nr. Aktar is the wan Mho took care of tha 
Cayman office of BCC1? 

A. Hey* I give the photograph to you. 

0. 01c there cose a time when he resigned to sat 

up his own business* Caocos — nr. Anoar? 

A . Cr Bl I grami • 

Q. S. A. Akbar. 

A. 1 con't Know. 

0. But he was until he left running the Cayman 
office? 

A. I con 1 t think so. He is going to leave. 

0. You mertlonec there was a lot of travel oack 
anc forth by Hr • A«an. 

A. Every high official. If you loo* at their 
passport* they're involved in a lot of traveling. I 
con't even see Bank of America officials travel this 
much. Why 1 don't know. It looks suspicious to me* 
Everybody. The core hign officials you go* the more 
frequent trip. 

They can talk to Lonoon or anywhere on tne 
telephone Insteao of traveling* out they do go 
physically alt the time. 

0. 01c you wer meet a can by tne name of Ameer 

Loch I? 

A . No • 
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1 Q • Have you hoard of an oil coapany callao 

2 At took f Attock Oil Coapany* Pakistani ell coapany 

3 ralatac to the bank? 

4 A. No* sir* It aayoe came after when I left* 

5 0* I 1 c like to so back to clarify something for 

e the record. 

7 khen you nenil oned p roalnent political people 

8 who caae to the bank* what you’re saying Is that the 

9 aanager of the bank was atieaptlng to entertain the* and 

10 cultivate thea? 

11 A. Right* 

12 0 • There’s no evidence that they Drought aoney 

13 into the bank to be launoered or in any way or doing 

14 anything I rprope r? 

is A* Right. 

16 Q. Is that correct? 

17 A. Right* 

is O* You eentioneo that hr* Sakhla knew all about 

19 this* all abcut this activity because he started It? 

20 A* I’t pretty sure as I 'a talking to you* I '■ 

21 sure he knew about everything. 

22 Q* He Is not naaed in the Inoictaent* Coes that 

23 surprise you? 

24 A. It surprlsec me too much* 

25 0 * Because he Is the guy who really became this 
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so 

activity? 

A • he Is the nan who set up the network, ana he 
Is the pan who -- *nat you call corrupted the officials* 

0* here there aany people who cane to and froa 
the office that >ou were In every oay? Was It a busy 
office with a lot of people coalng and going? 

A. Yeah, vost of the tlae* 

0. There were a lot of people coalng ano going? 

A . R I ght . 

0* whc were these people? were tney Aaerlcans? 

A. host of thee were Latin Aaerlcan, not Aaerican* 

Q* Whc were soae of the large custoaers of the 
Park that you were aware of? we aentloned a 
cons tructlon firs* 

A. hr. OuKayt Bob Crania, North N)aal General 
hoso 1 1 a I • 

0. Anyone else? 

A. Another -- 0 iaaond Knit wear* That's an 
Incustry. If y oi look Into the BCCI hiaal file, you'll 
find that printout of hlaai branch. You'll see all the 
accounts of eCC I hiaal accounts. 

0* In the docuaents that you gave us there's a 
reference to a ccapany cal lea hlchigan Auto Products, 
whc are they? 

A. They rest be Michigan Auto Parts aealer. 
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1 

Q. Thty had an account in BCC1 hlami? 

2 

A. That's what tha cocumnt iho-s. I don't saa 

3 

that. 

4 

0. Are there any othar paopla you can tnlnK of 

5 

nho olo business with tha oank who we should be aware of? 

6 

A. 1 coulcn't fellow you. 

7 

0. ware there othar people that we shcu Id be 

8 

aware of who did business « 1 t h the Dana? 

9 

A. Basically they dealt with Dasic — higher 

10 

people for were ioney« they go for tnee. 

11 

0. The very rich? 

12 

A. Tha very rich* the very influential. if 

13 

you're not rich* If you're Influential* no aiatter. 

14 

They'll make you rich. 

15 

0. I'd 1 Ike you to look In the file of computer 

16 

printouts for a document headed t.i. Cellar* 2b 

17 

February* 1964, Would you take a look at that. It's 

18 

headed Kingston* Jamaica. Would you Identify that 

19 

document for the recorc* please. 

20 

A. This Is bCCI Kingston* Jamaica* printout dated 

21 

25 February* 1984. 

22 

0. I'c like to have that earked as txhlolt J. 

23 

(The document referred to 

24 

was earked Exhibit J* for 

25 

i cen 1 1 f 1 ca t 1 on . ) 
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11 


BY NR. BlUfll (Qesuams) 

0 « would you I o cK at that and Icon at tnt 
references tc cash and describe for us what this shows* 

A. Thtra Is cash — It says S53«i*96i* It was a 
receipt fr orb BC C I * Kingston, Jamaica* to BCCI* Hiaml. 
Thara's another S127*3i5 on b February through Federal 
Re serve Ba nk • 

O* In other woros* some money would go through 
the Federal Reserve Bank? 

A* Right* 

0* But soae money would go in the fora of just 


12 


cash 7 


13 

14 


A * Right* 

0* And th« cash was Indicated on the transaction 


is || sheets ? 
is || A * R I ght • 

0* I notice that there is a casn handling charge 
is II for 30 January listed for nanollng the cash that's on 
is || the first page* Do you Know what that entry would be 
20 |! about? 

r | A* That I s — I believe that what the ban* 

r | chargee for the services froa EC C I Jamaica* 

23 0* For handling the cash? 

N ! A* Right* from there to here* 


2S 


0 


ka$ It your under stand mg that when large 
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•mounts of cash utre brought into the ca nH that there 
would be nc interest paid on the deposit for some period 
of time as a war of paying for tne servlet? 

A. whet I heard aoout the officials that were 
working* they take tne aoney and tney keep it with 
them* They do the business with thee. They take aoney 
•no after whan they get the green light fron other 
people or they qet It oeposltea In Nassau Drench or they 
transfer by flying It to Grand Cayman or Panaaa* after a 
while they said hey* your aoney Is there* ana you can 
start drawing interest on that. 

For quite a while they don’t pay anything. 

O. was there also a technique for advancing thea 
loans or making it loon like the money was borroweo in 
the United States? 

A. Yes. If you see In the different printouts* 
you see the tlock. The letter says block. That aeans 
that your deposit aoney is a block. But In the other 
printout you see that the oank has lent the saae 
Individual money on what they are paying Interest* and 
the businessman clalaeo to the IBS that I paid this much 
Interest* but what he had earned In Nassau branch noboay 
knows about It. They are claiairg Interest here* and 
they not paying what they earn over there. 

0. Taxes cn the Interest earned In the other 
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location? 

A. Right. And the oank sho«s tr.at 1 nave given 
yot clean craft. .That Is not clean overdraft. You had 
the aoney. You hao ilC percent secure. 
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0* You aentionea that on# of the officers Mho Mas 
In New York left for Lonoon, Lc you recall Mho that 
sight have been? «as there any officer In Ncm York Mho 
uas coved to Lonoon aurlng the course of your knouing 
about the bark? 

A • He Mas In Ncm York and aiovao to London* 

0* Cr did I Misunderstand you? Was there soaeone 

Mho Mas In N«m York Mhcn tne I no ictceni caae but then 
traveled laaedtately to M am I and Lonoon — tne Ncm York 
officer Mho caae doun to Hiaal? 

A * k I ght • 

Q • who Mas that ? 

A • hr • S a wh ia . 

Q* he's tre guy wno really aoes knoe Mhat's going 

on ? 

A. Right. Everything* 

0* Clo you tell the IRS aoout fir* Sakhla? 

A* Of course* I shoved the saae copy* and 1 
shoved the saae cocuaent Mhlle he is saying In Nassau* 
arc there's no branen* and the other firanen Is taking 
eorey against the Nassau branch* 

0* Is there anything else that you mouIo Mint to 
tell us about the BCCI operation that I have not raised 
ulth you or any points that you Mould tine to aawe? 

A* Sure. They are very Influential* anc that's 
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the nay thay work* Wherever they got they cash the high 
officials* the government officials* -Tether frlenoly or 
bribe them or whatever* that's the aaln practice* Plus 
after that * -hat I heard now after Indictment* they are 
going to hire hr. Henry Kissinger as his lawyer to 
represent* and they are going to sue the United States 
government* that they mdlcteo wrongfully an c did 
caaages to their business and other things. 

I don't Know how they're going to co It* 

Q. But yoi've heard that they're going to be very 
aggressive In protecting tnemselves? 

A. Yes* They talk about they made other people 
In Mafil and other comunl tl es , especially* 

O* You were very unhappy with your experience 
with that bark? 

A* And 1'a still unnapoy* 1 con't Know why thay 
get the green card* Everybody come here without 
anything* They hire the people* The Lnited States give 
the green card* They can hire Aetr lean educated person* 
professionals* You'll never see any key position any 
American on that* I don't know why* 

Q. At I Pakistan Is? 

A* All Pakistani* Thay don't know nothing about 
banking and thay are branch aanagar* executive making 
3100*000 and over 3100*000 a year* 
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0* Do you thin* that's bacaust thay'ra 
trustworthy in this activity of eovlng larga aio unts of 
ca sh ? 

A. I firmly believe so because there is no other 
way. You pay what my capability Is. If I'm $20*000 
worth and you're paying S6Q.0CC or 160*000* eventually I 
am doing something wrong for you or you're going to use 
• e s cme* he re else. 


O. Anc new aany people were working In the rt i am i 
office when last you talkeo to people about it? 

A. Right now they have about 30 people in BtCl 
Mail. 

0. That's tne office you were In? 

A. Right. 

0. The other ore on the upper floor has even more 


peep le ? 

A. The other ore has about 20 persons* too. 

0. Is there anything else you want to tell us for 
the record? 

A. 1 want to see them behind the bar ana license 
cancelled. I would be very pleaseo. At least If not 
all that* you lock Into where they have been since 10 
years. Great Britain never Issue oanking license to 
them. Why? Because they are not a banker. They're 
only serving a bank permit. They just can't do that* 
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•no tht y ara doing It* Mhy Unitad Statas Issua a 
llctnsi for tham whan ihay ara doing this nine of 
bus I nass ? 

«P . BLLHi I ha v« no furthar Quastiont. 

(Tharaupen* at 1113G p«a«* tna taking of tha 
Instant oaposltlon caasadJ 
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M 211 

r*« Mevcmew sees) 

merwi Hwwi Sew 

Application for Reward for 
Original Information 

OMtS Clearance No. 1MSO400 

Ea<»r**u/3 \m 

6wm Number 

ThH application is voluntary and the information requested enables us to determine and pay re* 
to record a claimant's reward as taxable income, and to identify any tax out:tanding (..-.ceding that c 
a tpouao) against which the reward would first be applied. We need social security numlicrs on this i 
it. Not providing the information requested may result in the suspension of the processing of this ap 
asking for the information on this form is derived from 26 USC 6001. 6109, 601 1. 7623. 7802. and S 

rards. W* use th* information 
in a rttum filed jointly with 
spplication in order to process 
plication. Our authority for 
i USC 301. 

Name of claimant 

/9Z/2- as- ///y/v/ty’ . 

| Social security number 

Name of spouae 

Social security member 


Addreea, including ZIP cod* '» 


I am applying tor a raward, in accordance with th* taw and regulation*, tor original information furnished, which led to th* 
‘etaaion ol a violation of th* internal revenue law* of th* United State* and which alto i*dto th* collection of taxes, penalties. 
**. Mtd forf*itur*a. I was not an employe* of the Department of th* Treasury at the time I cam* into possession of th* infor- 
ition nor at th* tim* I divulged it. 


■ne of IRS employee to whom violation wee reported 

1 ^ An7 «TD. * oc ^ 


■ 

Date violation reported 
(Month, day. yowl 

H-n,- h 

vn* of taxpayer who committed th* violation 

Cl fkc O.r Q. O ** W\ < * Lt y? 

l\*o Ot rttn'i 

Jdree*. including ZIP cad* 

^ Oe v 

(A ^ s. Ci iLi 




Under penalties of perjury, I declare that I have examined this application and my accompanying statements, if any, and to 
i* best of my knowledge and belief they are true, correct, and complete. I understand the amount of any reward will represent 


'hat the District Directpr considers appropriate in this particular case. 
~rr~P/ 9 asi 


/ * ^ / 1 ^UlSre.l^m.n. 


7/i.V ' ,r 

' ^h* following is to be completed by the Internal Revenue Service 

Allowance of Reward 

District 

Sum recovered 
$ 

Amount of reward 

In consideration of th* original information that was furnished by the claimant named above, which concerns a violation of 
th* internal revenue laws and which led to th* collection of taxes, penalties, fines, and forfeitures in the sum shown above. I 
approve payment of a reward m th* amount stated. 

Siptatur* of District Director 

Date 


Paperwork Reduction Act Notice 

The Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 says w* must tell you why we are collecting this information, how we will use it. and whether 
you have to give it to us. W* ask for the information to carry out the Internal Revenue laws of the United States. We need it to cn 
sure that taxpayers are complying with these laws and to allow us to figure and collect the right amount of tax. You are required 'o 
give us this information. 


<£{. (r 
ip- 
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Form 211 I Rev It 8U 
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riminal iNvnnttnoN division #7 

ROONEY E. CLARKE 




CRIMINAL mvllTlWTiOii O'VISION 


PATRICIA F. ALLEN 


PERCIVAL R. TODD 

VJca-Cons* 


Ingraham Suidino 
2S S.t Second Avanua 
Mtami. Honda 33131 


Ofdca (3061 374-9431 
HomaOOS) 820-795* 



DEPARTMENT or THE TNEASuRv 
INTERNA*. REVENUE SERVICE 


frank n. oirocco 

SRECia*. AGENT 


tCOCRac OrncE amURNO 
* I • • rm aT avenue ROOM aoo 

*na«n 'LORlOA IJl JO 


MARIE R. WRAY 



department or me treasury 

INTERNAL. REVENUE SERVICE 


ALAN R. KOBYLANSKI 

special. agent 
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^•OOB 374^431 


department or th( treasury 
"TMNal Revenue SERVICE 


WILLIAM J. KOSTRZEWSKI, JR. 

SPECIAL. AGENT 
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DEPOSITION OF WERNER LOTZ OCTAVIO 


Fr Iday * Apr II 8 « 1968 


8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


U • S • Senate 

Coaalttea on Foralgn Rotations 
Subcoaalttaa on Terror Isat 
Narcotics and I ntar nat I ona I 
Opar at I ons 
Washington* 0 • C . 

Tha Subcom 1 t tee aat at 10S20 a.a. In kooa SH-^lfe* Hart 
Senata Office Building* Jack Blua presiding. 

Presents Senator Kerry. 

Also Present* Jack Blum* Subcommittee Staff. 

Hr. Blums I think In view of tha time pressures we are 
under — Senator Kerry is on his way* but 1 think we should 
star t • 

If you would please stand* Hr. Lotz* and would you raise 
your right hand. Oo you swear to tell the truth* the whole 
truth* and nothing but the truth* so help you Goo? 

Hr. Lotz; I do. 


25 
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2 

1 

TESTIMONY OF WERNER LOT Z OCTAVIO 

2 

ACCOMPANIED BYI 

3 

NEAL RANDOLPH LEWIS* ESQ.* COUNSEL 

4 

Mr* Bluai Would you state for the record your full 

5 

nait? 

6 

Mr* Lotzi Wirntr Lotz Octavio* 

7 

Mr* Bluai And how old art you? 

8 

Mr* Lotzi 37* 

9 

Mr* Bluai Now* ara you presently incarcerated in the 

10 

federal prison systea? 

11 

Mr* Lotzi I aa* 

12 

Mr* Bluai What Is the sentence you are serving? 

13 

Mr* Lotzi I 'a serving a four year sentence* 

14 

Mr* Blua? And what is that for? 

15 

Mr* Lotzi Conspiracy to violate the Travel Act ana 

16 

conspiracy for drugs* 

17 

Mr* Bluai And when dla you begin serving this sentence? 

18 

Mr* Lotzi I was Incarcerated the 5th of Oeceaber* 1985* 

19 

Mr* Bluai I would like to go back to your background in 

20 

the aircraft business and your career as a pilot* Where did 

21 

you learn how to fly? 

22 

Mr* Lotzi I learned how to fly In Costa Rica and got ay 

23 

training In the United States* 

24 

Mr* Bluai And what were your first jobs as a pilot? 

25 

Mr* Lotzi My first job as a pilot started In — about 15 
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1 years ago with Taxi Aerlo* which tha owner of the coapany was 

2 Pat Hatch* And 1 flew with Robert Vesco* 

3 And fro* then 1 aoved to another coapany which was called 

4 Coapanla Juyjuy Aeerlcana* and I flew Hr* Dan Fowley* And 
b froa there I got ey own coapany later* which was cal lea 

6 Sacsa* 

7 Hr • B I ua l Sacsa? 

8 Hr* Lotzi Sacsa* S-a-c-s-a* 

9 Hr* Bluai Now let ae go to the period when you flew for 

10 BoP Vesco* How old you get the Job with Robert Vesco? 

11 Hr* Lotzi Well* Initially Hr* Vesco was — when he caae 

12 to Costa Rica* he had his own pilots* Hr* Hally Catcher ana 

13 Hr* Fred Foster* At that tlae* Hr* Vesco was having several 

14 probleas and they stole aost of his aircraft* They took the 

15 707* and he had a Lear jet* a Saber liner* Eventually all the 

is aircrafts were taken froa hla* 

17 So he was flying with Hr* Pat Hatch froa Taxi Aerlo* And 

is since I was the cost qualified pilot down there with Pat* 1 

19 becaae his copilot* And that's the way 1 started flying for 

20 hla* 

21 Hr* Bluai What did you do as the pilot? How aany trips 

22 Old you aake and over what period of tlae? 

23 Hr* Lotzi That would oe very hard to recall exactly* In 

24 hour tlaes* we refer as hours* flown hours* aaybe 500 hours 

25 flying tiae* He flew several liaes into Fort Lauderdale* 


X 
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Morristown# Nm Jersey. He I lew Into Nassau. Ha want 
basically all ovar tha place# not with hla# of course# but 
with his f aa I ly • 

Mr. Bluai Hith his faal ly? 

Mr. Lotzs Yes* sir. 

Mr. Bluai Did thara ever coaa a tlaa whan you flaw hla 
to Noraan's Kay in tha Bahaaas? 

Mr. Lotzi Not sir. 

Mr. Blua; Old you avar fly hla to tha Mlddla East? 

Mr. Lotzi Tha Middle East? Mat no. Not tha craw at 

that tlaa that was flying to tha Mlddla East on tha 707 was 
lka Elsenhower# which was tha captain! and tha copilot# his 
naaa was Warner t but It's not toernar Lotz. 

hr. Blua; New# old thara coaa a tlaa whan you bacaaa tha 
pilot for senior Costa Rican govarnaant officials? 

Mr. Lotzi Yes# I was tha parsonal pilot of Prasldant 
Caraso. 

Mr. Bluai And was that tha first tlaa you had bacoaa a 
pilot for a govarnaant official In Costa Rica? 

Mr. Lotzi Hall# I wouldn't say that. I flaw as a 
copilot for Oanlal Oduber for a long tiaa. 

Mr. Bluai For tha record# Oanlal Oduber was President of 
Costa Rica? 

Mr. Lotzi Daniel Oduber was an ex-Prestdent of Costa 
Rica. 
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Nr* Bluas And hot* did you fly for hla? hot that at part 
of tha governaent or was that while ha was In of flea or out 
of offlcaT 

Nr. Lotzi No* at that t I aa l'a sura you'ra aware tha 
Costa Rican gove rnaant was not vary wall fundad* So tha 
Prasldant docs not hava an alrpiana* So Pat Hatch gave his 
aircraft to Nr. Odubar to fly. As a aattar of fact* If I 
racall correctly* Vasco's aircraft* which was — I don't 
reaaabar right now tha I dan 1 1 f lea t i on of tha aircraft* It 
was a Navajo which was purchased by Nr* Vasco* was flown down 
thar a • 

And than Oanlal Odubar usad that alrpiana for his 
personal use or we used to fly hla up and down In that 
alrp lane* 

Nr* Blum* So Odubar usad Vasco's plana to gat around 
Costa Klca? 


Nr. 

Lotz S 

That 

* s r I ght • 




Nr* 

Bluas 

And 

what year 

wou Id this have 

bean* or 

year s ? 

Nr. 

Lotz S 

I aa 

terrible 

for tlaa fraaing 

* But it 

was 


during tha presidency of Oanlal Odubar. That was — 

Nr . Bluat *76-'77? 

Nr* LotzS Yes* appr ox i aa te I y '76-'77« right* 

Nr* Bluas And then you becaae tha personal pilot for 
President Caraso* and what was that period? Would that have 
bean roughly 'BO* 1960? 
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nr. Lotz* Okay* lat racall here. 1 was aurrled In 
1979 and I was alraady flying for hla* so it has got to be 
aar I lar • 

nr. BluaS '78? 

nr. Lotzt '78* '77. 

nr. BluaS '76 to what* *81-'82? 

nr. Lotzs Three years. 

nr. BluaS Did you becoaa in that capacity the head of 
tha Costa Rican air ara? 

nr. Lotzs Could you say that again? 

hr. Bluas Did you becoaa tha head of tha Costa Rican air 
ara* or whatevar It was callad? 

nr. Lotzs Wall* If such a thing exists* yas* 1 was In 
charge. 

nr. BluaS And then you said you want into a private air 

taxi business that was your own business* is that correct? 

nr. Lotzs No. wall* let's sea. As bast as I can recall 
hare* first it was Pat Hatch. With Pat Hatch I was flying 
with nr. Vasco* okay. At that tiae 1 knew President Oduber. 
After that* 1 worked for Juyjuy. That's J-u-y- j-u-y • 
nr. Bluat And then* go ahead, 
nr. Lotz; And then I started with Sacsa. 
nr. Blua; And Sacsa Is your coipany? 
nr. Lotzs Yes. 

nr. BluaS New* what did your coapany oo? 


Qi_cnA n 
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Mr* Lotzt Wall* ay coapany was star tad as a chartar 
service* okay* Ma taka cara of all the tourists that 
arrlva* And one a again* slnca I knaa a lot of tha paopla 
which kapt flying into Costa Rica for tourisa* slnca I had 
bean slnca tha baginning with tha cartar service with Pat 
Hatch* I knaw aost of tha paopla that ownad tha fishing caaps 
ana all of tha big rasorts. 

And so all of tha paopla Just aovad ovar to ay coapany* 

hr* Blum; Now* what kind of aircraft aid you have with 
your air taxi coapany? 

hr* Lotzs Okay* 1 startad with an Aztac* Lot's saa* 
threa Aztecs — I'a sorry* two Aztacs* ona Navajo* one 
Sanaca* ana a Coamanaer. 

hr* Blum; Would It be fair to say that your position in 
Costa Rica was such that you knew a good deal about who was 
flying In ana out of the country and what was going on In the 
aviation activity in the country? 

Hr* Lotzt I would say so* 

hr* Blum; We nave had extensive testimony about tha 
activity of a number of pilots who came in and out of Costa 
Rica* and I wou I a like to begin by asking you about a pilot 
who has bean much discussed In previous hearings* Cesar 
Roar iguez* 

have you ever met Cesar Rodriguez? 


Hr • Lo tz ; No * sir 
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Hr* Bluas Do you Know who ho Is? 

hr. LotzS Not really* not really* not Cesar Rodriguez. 

A lot of the pooplo wo know wo know by faco and wo know by 
othor naaoit okay. But tho naao Cosar Rodrlguoz I can't 
r oco I loct. 

Hr. Bluas Hero you awaro of arrangoaonts that woro aado 
to ship woapons from Panaaa to tho Salvadoran guerrillas? 

Hr. Lotzs Y«st sir* I was. 

Hr. Bluas You woro? 

Hr. Lotzs Yos. 

Hr. Bloat And what do you know about those 
ar rangooents? 

Hr. Lotzs Well* tho arrangoaonts becaao an arrangoaont 
at tho end* because Initially tho weapons wore flown froa 
Cuba Into Panaaa and Into Costa Rica. 

Hr. Btua. And where were they flown to In Costa Rica? 

Hr. Lotzs To Llano Grande In Guanacasto province. 

Hr. BluaS An airport in Guanacaste province? 

Hr. Lotzs Right. 

Hr. Bluas And then whore were they taken? 

Hr. LotzS Froa Llano Grande they would be trucked to the 
frontier In different areas where we had the caaps off — and 
now we're talking right now of the first part of the 
revolution* okay. 

Hr. Bluas You're talking now not about the revolution in 
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Salvador? You 1 rt talking about the Sandlnista atteapt to 
ovarthrow tha govarnaant of Soaoza? 

hr* Lotzi Right non what we're talking about Is tha 
first part* whan Soaoza was still In powar • 

hr* Bluai Soaoza was still In powar. Thara Is now a 
Sandlnista raballlon against Soaoza? 

nr* Lotzi Right* Not tha contras* but tha Sandlnlstas* 
hr* Bluai And you bacaaa awara that thara wara waapons 
balng shipped froa Cuba to Panaaa and than froa Panaaa to 
Llano Grande* trucked to the frontier? 

hr* Lotzi I was not only aware* 1 flaw thaa* 1 know 
exactly what was going on* 

hr* Bluai Who did you fly for? Who was paying you ana 
who did the chartering? 

hr* Lotzi Well* that's a coapllcated question* because 
there's au 1 1 1 facets to tha question* Tha aonay was coalng 
froa all over the place* Soaatlaas we would not be paid* 
soaetlaes we would be paid In excess. Soaatlaas tha aonay 
would coaa froa Cuba* okay. That was at the vary and* 

And soaatlaas we would ba paid by Eden Pastora hlaself* 
whanavar tha cash flow was sufficient* 

hr* Bluai New* In the course of that activity did you 
aeat Jose Angel Guerra and his father* Pljique Guerra? 

hr* Lotzi Wall* ay relation with tha Guerras has not 
bean a vary good one* It never has* auch lass now since they 
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own • charter service and 1 own on#. And ho took Initially 
Pat Hatch* a customers and than I took his custoaers away one# 
09 a In* 

hr* Blunt So you ware active competitors? 

nr* Lotzl Wall* In the last years* yes* we ware* 

Pljlque Guerra during the tlae of the first revolution* 
the Sandlnista revolution* was the nan that was really active 
and Involved In carrying weapons and sending his aircraft 
into Havana* okay* 

And he would send his five or six Aztecs* as best 1 can 
recall* to Parana and fron there we would load up the 
weapons* put thaa In the Aztecs* and fly then Into — 
senetlnes* depending on the conditions* we would fly Into £1 
Coco* which they were warehoused In Base Ocho* Or they weuld 
be taken to Llano Granoe* depending on the need* 

Plastics* C - A plastics* and at that tine the nortars* 130 
atlllneters* and all type of nortars* oazookas* and heavy 
weapens were flown directly to Llano Grande* Fron there they 
were trucked to the frontier* And we would do sone night 
flights or evening flights into certain strips In Managua* 

Hr* Blunl Now* this was In the period of tine when the 
Soneza government was In power and the Sandlnista rebellion 


Nr* Lotzl That*s right* 

Nr* Blunl Now* when that was completed* when the Sonoza 
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govirnamt fall* did weapons shlpaents Into Costa Rica 
cont Inue? 

Hr* Lotzl Let ee see* No* Nay I proceed? 

Nr* Blunt Yes* please* 

Nr* Lotzl For a t t«e* yes* I can tall you exactly* 
because all of those weapons were stored where I was* which 
was Base Ocho* 

Nr. Bluai Were there weapons left over? 

Nr* Lotzl A lot of then. 

Nr* BluaS In storage* after that war ended? 

Nr. Lotzt A lot* 
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govtrnctot people* 

Mr* Bluml We havt had testimony that tha former sacurlty 
alnlstar of Cotta Rica# Johnny Echevarria* was ona of tha 
paopla who daal t In thasa waapons* Is that tastlaony 
accurata? 

Hr* Lotzi To ay bast knowledge* yas# It Is* It would ba 
hla and Enrique Honte Allegro* 

Hr* Bluat And did thay sail any of thasa waapons to tha 
Salvadorans* as we hava had pravlous tastlaony? 

Sanator Kerry [presiding); Old you Know for a fact that 
Johnny Echavarrla did that? Old you transact with hla? 

Hr* Lotzi If I avar did any dlract transactions* no* 
sir* Old I avar saa ionay paid to hla* no* sir* 

Sanator Karr>; So how do you Know that? 

Hr* Lotzs Onca again* I was vary wall connactad with tha 
govarnaent* I was working with all thasa paopla* and It Is 
Just tha talk aaong tha Vlca President* tha Prasldant* and 
tha alnlstars* 

I usad to fly all thosa paopla around* 

Sanator Kerryi And dascrtba soaa of tha talk so that wa 
can unoarstand tha precision with which you say that ha was 
doing that? 

Hr* Lotzi Well* the talks are concerned about If waapons 
should ba kept or brought out from Panama and ba housed In 
Costa Mica* or should It ba stopped* because at that time 
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thara Mtrt son people at tha Aaarican aabassy that wara vary 
auch concarnad with tha aaount of waapons laft ovar • 

Tha concarn arosa bacausa tha uaapons vara aostly all 
coaaunlst waapons* Wa'ra taming about Chinasa* Rad China 
oortars* and all waapons that darlvao froa Havana* Cuba* So 
that was basically tha talks* that thay should ba bringing 
thaa or thay should stop or fly It dlractly froa Panaaa Into 
El Salvador* 

hr* Bluat Now* did thara coaa a tlaa whan you bacaaa 
awara of Panaaanlan pilots who wara flying thasa waapons out 
of Costa Rica to Salvador? 

hr* Lotzi Out of Costa Rica? No* sir* 1 couldn't say 
that* no* 

hr* Bluat You parsonally do not know about that? 
hr* Lotzt I know of Panaaanlan aircraft landing In our 
basa and landing In Llano Granda* 

hr* Bluat landing In Llano Granda* Do you know wno tha 
pilot of that aircraft was? 

hr* Lotzt No* Thara wara savaral* savaral alrplanas* 
hr* Bluat Old you avar aaat a pilot naaad Thaofllo 
batson? 

hr* Lotzt I navar mat hia parsonally* I know of 
Thaof I I o • 

hr* Bluat 
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hr* Lotzt 


What do you know about him? 

Tha only thing 1 know of Thaofllo Is what I 
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have heard while I was Incarcerated in Nlaai* 

Nr* Bluat I 'a not Interested In that* I wonder If you 
knew of hla in Costa Rica Decause of his activities? 

Nr* Lotzi No* 

Nr* Bluai Let ae just ask you* what did you hear about 
hla in NCC for our purposes* because we are going to pursue 
aany leads? What were you tolo at NCC about Theofilo 
Watson? 

Nr* Lotzi Okay* Theofilo watson* Ch i I o — I know hla by 
the naae of Chi I o — and that group of people* they were with 
a group that were aovlng drugs froa Coloabla* through Panaaa* 
through Costa Rica* Into Nexlco* And that was part of the 
or gan I zat I on * 

Nr* Bluai Oid you becoae aware as a pilot and soaeone 
with aany governaent connections of the aoveaant of drugs 
thraugn Costa Rica up tow.ard the United States? Were there 
drur pilots going through Costa Rica* transshipping through 
Costa Rica? 

Nr* Lotzi Costa Rica was basically used — we were 
talking now in the first revolution or during the second 
re vo lut Ion ? 

Nr* Bluai Let's break It into different tiaes* Let's 
start with the first revolution* 

Nr. Lotzi No* 


25 


Nr* Bluai Were there any arugs then? 
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1 Hr. Lotzi During the first tlait no* sir* 

2 Mr. Blual And then thoro *as o porlod where thot 

3 revolution Is over and now wo got contra revolution and 

4 there's a southern front* 

5 Mr • Lo tz s R Ignt • 

e Mr* Blual Mhat happanad thara? Mara thara drugs 

7 transsnlppad thara? 

8 Mr* Lotzi Mall* yas* thara wara drugs at that tlae* 

9 Mr. Bluat Go ahaao* plaasa* 

10 Mr* Lotzi At that tlaa* things want totally 

11 unorganized* Thara was no ao nay* Thara wara too aany 

12 leaders and too few people to follow thaa* ano everybody was 

13 trying to aake aonay as best they could* 

H Mr* Blual And what happanad? 

15 Mr* Lotzi So the peoples* the people that were flying In 

16 the weapons used and aade contacts with certain people In 

17 Costa Rica to be able to use their airfields as a Juap point 
is to carry drugs for thaa* for refueling stops* 

19 Mr* Blual Now* let's try to get precise about who and 

20 where and what* First of all* what airstrips were being used 

21 for these flights of weapons in for that contra support? 

22 Mr* Lotzi Well* the biggest strip that was used was John 

23 Hull's strip In the northern part of the country* 

24 Mr* blual And were there other strips used? Are we 

25 talking about John Hull's strip at his fara or John Hull's 
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1 strip at Hon I co T 

2 nr. Lotzt No* at his fan* 

3 Hr. B I ua * At his fare? 

4 nr. Lotzt At his fara* yas. 

5 nr. Bluai And that strip was usad to fly waapons In* is 

6 that correct? 

7 hr. Lotzt Weapons In. 

8 hr. Bluat Now* you said -- and what parlod of t laa ara 

9 wa talking about? 

nr. Lotzt Now wa'ra talking about tha sacond parlod* 

11 shortly aftar Eden Pastors laavas Managua. 

12 nr. Bluat Which would have baan 1962? 

13 nr. Lotzt I can't recall . 

H Hr. Bluat You can't put a precise tlaa on It? 

is nr. Lotzt No. 

is hr. Bluat But now there ara planes flying In. They hava 

17 weapons. Where ara those planes coalng froa? 

is nr. Lotzt Okay* tha Dianas ara coalng now once again 

19 froa Panaaa. All — aost of the waapons that 1 was aware of 

20 ware coalng out of the Panamanian air force* out of Tacuaan* 

21 Panaaa. 

22 nr. Bluat So these weapons are coalng froa Panaaa Into 

23 Costa Rica* into Hull's place? 

24 nr. Lotzt R ight. 


Hr. Bluat And who were the pilots who ware doing this 
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flying? Art they A««r leant or art thay Panatanlan*? 

Nr* Lotzi A|| kino of pilots now. Okay* we have all 
kind of pilots. We hava Asar lean pilots* *a have Panamanian 
pilots* wa hava Colombian pilots. Thara art pilots from all 
ovar tha placa. 

You saa* tha group* tha original group that was curing 
tha first ravol utlon was totally finished now. Tha second 
revolution Is a revolution* more than a revolution* a 
revolution for aonay. 

So everybody Is Involved* I mean* there's not just one 
specific group tunneling funds and weapons. It Is different 
groups coming In with weapons* funds* and drugs. 

hr. Blum; Mas one of the pilots who flew at this period 
F I oyo Car I ton? 

hr. Lotzi Once again* I heard of Carlton and 1 
understand that* yes. There was also a pilot curing that 
time that was flying with him which is In jail In Costa Rica 


right now* 


hr. 

Bl umi 

Who Is that? 

hr. 

Lotzi 

He was arrested again. 

hr* 

Blums 

Is that Haraldo Duran? 

hr. 

Lo tz i 

Duran* right. 

hr • 

Bluml 

And he was flying? 

hr • 

Lo tz l 

R ight . 

hr. 

Blums 

And this would nave been from Panama to Costa 
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1 Rica with weapons? 

2 hr • Lotzi R i9ht . 

3 hr* Bluai Now* 90 ahead* 

4 hr* Lotzi That was through Pljlque Guerra* He hao an 

5 airplane which was a Titan at that tlae* prepared with long 

6 range tanks* 

7 hr* Blue! This was Pljlque Guerra's airplane? 

8 hr* Lotzi No* It was Duran's aircraft* 

9 hr* Bluel Duran's aircraft* 

0 hr* Lotzi Yes* 

1 hr* Bluai And how did Pljlque Guerra fit into that? 

2 hr* Lotzi Because ha was — this aircraft was kept In 

3 Pljlque Guerra's hangar* and It was fueled by the Guerras* 

4 hr* Bluai And which hangar was this? A hangar at Llano 

5 Grande or Flladelphla? 

• hr* Lotzi No* this is the hangar right In the airport at 

7 Coco* 
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24 


hr* Bluai MM ch airport? 

hr* Lotzi International airport* 

hr* Bluai Meapons now are aovlng froa Panaaa to Costa 
Rica* They're coelng into John Hull's fare* where old the 
drags ceee In? Where did the drugs fit Into this traffic? 

hr* Lotzi Okay* the drugs were flown into certain strips 
close to the borcer of Nicaragua* okay* Soae oru9s were 
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flown into John hull's ranch* okay* I aust say* I did net 
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see personally any drugs flown Into the ranch* 

Senator Kerry! How do you Know they were flown In? 
hr* Lotz? Because of the pilots that flew the drugs In* 
Senator Kerry! which pilots? 

nr* Lo tz 5 There were soae Colombian pilots end soae 
Panaeanlan pilots* There were two air force Panaaanlan 
pilots* anyway dressed In Panaaanlan ailltary unlforas* 
hr* Blue! And they flew tne drugs Into these strips 
along the border* Do you Know* what are those strips 
called? What are the naaes of those strips? 
nr* Lotz; Let ae see if I reaeaber* 

Los Chiles de Upa la* 

nr* Blua? Los Chiles* which Is right up on the border? 
nr* Lotz! Yes* it's close to the border • 
nr* Blua? Do you reaeaber the naaes of any others? 
nr* Lotz! Then there was one close to Los Chiles called 
— that was* there was an aircraft accident there Involving a 
Titan that had an accident there* It was called — 1 don't 
recall at this aoaent* 1 will recall further on* 

nr* Blua! We have an aeroaap which we will bring In so 
that you can look at It* 

Senator Kerry! Excuse «e • nr* Lotz* if 1 can for a 
elnute* where did the weapons originate froa? These weapons 
cone* you say* froa Panane* Where did they cone froa to 
Panana* do you know? 
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Hr. Lotzl They case froa the rad aarket — excuse ae* 
frea the black aarket* not froa the red aarket. Froa the 
black aarket. They caae In through Panaaa. 

Soae were a a «r i can-eade weapons. Host of thea were 
AK-47's* which was the big weapon that was used by the 
contrarevoiutlon. 

Senator Kerry! Old the AK-47's coat froa East European 
bloc countries? 

Hr. Lotzt I wouldn't Know. 

Senator Kerryi You don't know? 

Hr. Lotzl I don't know* 

Senator Kerry! Old you know Hike Herarre? 

Hr. Lotzl No* sir. 

Senator Kerryi The naae doesn't aean anything to you? 

Hr. Lotzl No. 

Hr. Blum! Now* we were talking about drugs coming Into 
these strips. 

Hr. Lotzl Right. 

Hr. ftlua! And who would pick those drugs up and fly thea 
out* or was It slaply a stop for refueling and then going 
an? 

Hr. Lotzl It was a stop for refuel basically. The 
aircrafts would land* there would be fuel waiting for thea* 
and than thay would aapart froa there. They would coae In 
with weapons and with drugs. 
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There Ht i a change* you know* tho allowing of the 
aircrafts to land to drop tho weapons and to proceed with the 
drugs* Or to better explain* the landing fees* to put It 
this way* were paid with weapons. 

hr. Blual So the way these guys got to pay for the use 
of the strip and the refueling was to drop off weapons for 
the people who controlled the strips* Is that a fair way of 
putting it? 

hr. Lotzi That would oe fair* yes. That would be 
correct • 

hr. Blunt And where did the drugs go froa there? Where 
did these pilots then fly to? 

hr. Lotzi As 1 know* there were two alternate routes. 

One was the Bahaeas route and one was the hexican route. 

hr. Blual In other words* soae of the drugs went up to 
the Bahaaas and soae of the drugs went up to hexico? 
hr. Lotzi Right. 

hr. Blual Presuaably for later t ranssh I paent to the 
United States* Is that correct? 

hr. Lotzi I wouldn't know. I would laaglne. 

hr. Blual Now* did you ever aeet Floyd Carlton? 

hr. Lotzi No* sir. 

hr. Blual You never net hia? 

hr. Lotzi No. 

hr. Blual Old you hear about hia? 
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through ay old group of first revolution that were still 
Inve I ved* ones again trying to fight* to got now tha 
coaaunlsts out of tha country* 

I was provided with soaa Intelligence pictures that were 
taken by these people and were fixed In parallels and 
coordinates to be the exact point* Ny Inforaatlon was 
disregarded* Nothing was done* because they said that they 
couldn't do anything about It* 

Nr* Blunt Hhat was the date of this* do you reaeaber? 

Do you have even a rough Idea of the date? 

Nr* Lotzt Jest one second* 

[Witness confers with counsel .) 

Nr* Lotzt I would say* sir* early *66* 

Nr* Blunt Early '86? 

Nr* Lotzt Yes* 

Nr* Blunt And you provided this inforaatioh? 

Nr* Lotzt I brought several Inforaatlon* as a aatter of 
fact* I not only provided that strip which N-19 was using* 
because certain strips that were being useo In Coloabla wera 
not secure any ncre because they thought that certain peopla 
of the U*S • Intelligence were controlling those strips* And 
so thoy aade this new strip* which was gualtfled to land a 
OC-6 • That's a very heavy aircraft* 

Nr* Blunt And where was this strip that you're talking 
about? 
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1 Hr. Lotzl If I had a aap — 

2 Mr* Blual will shortly have hara an aaroaap that Ma 

3 can usa to hava you show* nava you shou us exactly whara that 


5 I would I lx a to go back* You said that this was N -19 

6 that was doing I IT 

7 Mr. Lotz; Say again? 

s Mr. Blual Old you say that this was an operation 

9 control lad by M- 19 ? 

10 Mr. Lotzl M -19 was going to supply the drugs. 

11 Mr. Blual Tnay ware going to supply the drugs? 

12 Mr. Lotzl Yes. 

13 Mr. Blual And what ware they going to get* just funds or 

14 weapons or what? 

is Mr. Lotz? It was an arrangaaent at that tlaa. They 

1 6 needed help. I vaan 9 at that tlaa there was no aonay at 

17 all. And M -19 said they could coaa up with drugs and 

is weapons* which the weapons they could keep. The drugs they 

19 could sail to help support the revolution. 

20 Mr. Blual And do you know whara they ware going to gat 

21 the drugs? kas this froa the cartel people? 

22 Mr. Lotzl At this tlaa 1 was In jail* sir. 

23 Mr. Blual You were In Jail* so you dlon't know? 

24 Mr. Lotz? I asked thea if they needed any follow-up. 1 


25 would be able to provide the whole follow-up* the whole 
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operation. 

Hr. Bluet Mo have the aap now* and what I would Ilka to 
do Is ask that that bo brought down and give you a chance to 
Inspect It. 

Hr. Lotzt Could 1 please have the eap. 

Hr. Bluet The aap Is an aeronautical eap of Costa Rica 
ana the southern portion of Nicaragua. Is this the standard 
aeroeap* hr. Lota? 

hr. Lotzt Moll* this is not ay Idea of a eap* but It 
will suffice. I aean* It is an official aap* but that's no 
prob lee. 

hr. Blue. Okay. Now* where was the strip you were 
talking about that was going to be used for the DC-6*s? 

hr. Lotzt This Is a Costa Rican aap* sir. This Is not a 
Co I oeb I an aap. 

hr. Bluat In other words* the strip you were talking 
about was where* In Coloabia? 

hr. Lotzt Yes* sir. 

hr. Bluat Now* 1 would like to go back* because we were 
asking you to identify the strips that were used for the 
refueling during the contra period. And you had aentloned 
one strip that you reeeabered* Los Chiles. Would you point 
that out en the eap? 

hr. Lotzt I Just saw the naae of the other strip which 1 
reaeabered* Guataso. 
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Mr. Bluai The record should show that ho Is pointing to 
tho aeroaap. 

What other of those strips were used? 

Mr. Lotzi Upala. 

Mr. Bluai Again pointing to the aeroaap. 

Mr. Lotzi And Las Vueltas. 

Mr. Blum Go ahead. 

Mr. Lotzt And the furthest north* which was the aost 
obvious strip that was used* was Los Chllos de Upala. That's 
only 25 kilometers froa the frontier. 

Mr. Bluai Now* let ae continue to ask about that for a 
alnute. And sit down. I aon't think we need the aap for the 
aoaent • 

How was it possible for these drug planes to go In and 
out of the airstrip without being detected and without 
creating problems in Costa Rica? 

Mr. Lotzi Very staple* sir. Costa Rica has got a very 
poor radar* and at that time* if they had it* they had a 
primary target — I aean* a secondary target! that's all they 
could get* a 25 alle range. 

So the aircraft never had to fly over* and If they did 
fly over they would go undetected anyway. 

Hr. Bluai So there was no radar to detect thea. Hasn't 
there danger that they would be arrested on the ground? 

Mr. Lotzi Ncne* because it was previously arrangeo. All 
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landings were arranged* They were supported by the 
revolutionaries thenselves* 

hr* Bluet So the revolutionaries protected the strips* 
so that nothing would happen as these planes caae In 
delivering the weapons* getting fueled* refueled* and then 
going off with narcotics* is that correctT 
hr* Lotzi Yes* sir* 

hr* Blunt Now* what about the Costa Rican governnent? 
wasn't the Costa Rican governnent aware of all of this? 

hr* Lotzt Yes* they were aware* And they were also 
aware that there was not nuch they could do* 

Two things* No buogett we don't have a nllltary* Costa 
Rica has got on I > civil guards* underpaid and easily bought* 
So I nean* there was really no possibility of being able to 
control anything at all* 

hr* Blunt And was there nuch of a governnent presence In 
that northern region? 

hr* Lotzt I would say that the governnent — would you 
please rephrase the question? I don't quite understand* 

hr* Blunt Were there nany police or rural guard people 
In that region? 

hr* Lotzt To be very clear with you* sir* our guard down 
there Is barefooted* and you're talking 50 nen to cover *00 
k I I oneters nayo • • 

hr* Blunt So there was effectively no Costa Rican 
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Clavlui Salano Is tha haad of John Paul XXIII School In Costa 
Rica* It's a school that halps vary poor paopla not to 
bacoaa coaaunlsts* Thay taach paopla that coaaunlss for a 
country Is no good and lt*s better to try to survive In tha 
halfway daaocracy than a cosaunlst country* 

So wa hava about -- ha has about aayba 60*000 paopla 
which ara vary* vary close to hla* As a aatter of fact* tha 
Aaarlcan aabassy down there* whan there Is any possibility of 
strikes* ha works with tha people* So ha knows tha whole 
country and ha Is one treaendous source of Inforaatlon of 
anything that occurs* Father Salano Is the first nan that 
wou I a have 1 1 • 

khan I was arrested and Initially 0EA eeaonstrated that 
thay had Interest In «e cooperating with than In tha drugs 
trafficking through Costa klca* I said that 1 would under tha 
condition if thay could do soaathlng for ae for ay Rule 35* 
That was* we’re talking now ’86* 

And thay said that thay would be willing* So 1 asked 
Father Salano If ha would neat with all his paopla and give 
aa a good trace on everything concerning drugs and John Hull 
at that tlaa* which I knew that was operating with drugs* 

And so after three aonths* wa got all tha inforaatlon and 
telephone nutbers* paopla ne had dealt witn* assuaad naaas 
John Hull want with in tha west side of tha country* certain 
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radio stations, that ha had* tha type of business ha carried* 
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wh ore on the river Merchandise or weapons wore kept — a full 
scop# on things to bo followed up and to be hit* If 1 nay use 
the word* any tine the police would decide at that t lae to be 
able to prove I t • 

Hr. Blunt In other words* what Father Salano put 
together for you was an extensive set of Investigative leads 
and Materials. And is It fair to say that when you reviewed 
that Material* you were reasonably convinced that he had been 
involved In orug trafficking? 

Hr. Lotzt Do you Mean Father Salano? 

Hr. Bluai No* John Hull. 

Hr. Lotzt Yes* because we knew It since the tine of the 
revolution* that he airstrip was available for drugs or 


Hr. Blunt For drugs or weapons? 

Hr. Lotzt Yes. 

Hr. Blunt And the pilots had been coning in there* 
dropping off weapons* refueling* and Moving on? 

Hr. Lotzt There was* to be nore exact* there was an 
aircraft* a Cessna 310* that landed on that strip. The 
aircraft was clalned to have a proolen. The aircraft was 
bulldozed to the river. 

Senator Kerry! They bulldozed It into the river? 

Hr. Lotzt Into the river* and then It was reported a 
having had a saall problen. 


25 
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SMftUf K«f r»t Collect insurance? 

Hr. Lotzl No insurance Involved hare, air. 

Senator Kerry* what was the reason It was bulldozed Into 
the river? Was It a drug plane? 

Nr, Lotzl There Is two theories* and 1 aa concerned 
because there was soee noney that had to go for the contras 
that never got there* Sonebody stole cocaine* to oe very 
clear* so It was aade as an accident happened* that the 
aircraft did go Into the river* and whatever was In the 
aircraft sank or dissolved In the water. 

nr* Blua* So this would have provided an explanation for 
the fact that the cocaine was never found? 

nr* Lotzl Absolutely* There was no way* The river Is a 
very big river* ruober one* It's a lot of current* No one 
is going to dive In there to get anything out of the 
al rcraf t* 

And the aircraft was — the whole windshield was gone* in 
whet was supposed to have been a crash landing and the pi let 
surviving. It Just doesn't Make sense* no way you look at 
it. 

Sonater Kerry! What did John hull get for having tho 
airstrip open to guns and drugs? was he paid* or what 
happened? 

nr. Lotzl Jchn Hull had all tno advantages In the wort# 
he wanted* because he could get noney* he would be paid 
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aoney* and he Mould bi tha aan to sail tha waaponsi to ratal I 
waapom at a fee* because ha got thaa Into his strip* And ha 
Is a powerful aan and ha Mould daeida Mhlch group of tha 
con trar evo I u t io n Mould ba abla to gat tha ueapons* 

I * a sura you ara iMirat unf or tuna ta I y In tha 
con tr ar avo I u t lo n thara Is Imo or thraa dlffarant groups Mhich 
worked totally saparata Mays* navar aafclng headway* nona of 
thaa« bacausa avarybody Mas pulling through Its ovn 
channa I s • 

Sanator Kerry* John Hull Mould sail Maapons to one group 
or anothar group? 

nr* Lotzi Dcoandlng Mho Mas tha aan Mith tha aost 
dollars* 

Sanator Kerry* what about for tha drugs? Did Hull sail 
tha drugs? 

nr* Lotz* 1 think basically the oparatlon of tha drugs 
Mas an Interasdlata stop* a fuel stop* and aova to elsewhere* 
bacausa tha drugs in that casa In Costa klca or Cantrai 
Aaarica Mould have no purposa* 

Sanator Karry* I understand that they didn't lean 
anything there* But did Hull gat paid for that* for allowing 
tha drugs to go through? Did ha gat a cut on the drug deal 
at tha other and? 

nr* Lotz* That is correct* 
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Senator Kerry* Which is correct? 
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nr* Lotz; Hi would get a cut for tho us# of tho strip* 
of landing and providing — bocauso you the drugs would 

bo protoctod anyway If pooplo know or did not know whoro It 
was there? bocauso thoro's a who I# bunch of boxes in tno 
al rcraf t. 

So a part would oo taken out of tho aircraft? soao boxos 
would reaain In the aircraft. Tho aircraft would bo rofuolod 
and than would depart. That was tno procoduro of tho 
un I oad Ing. 

Senator Kerry; Okay. Lot ao understand again* and you 
■ay not know tho answer to this and 1 don't want you to give 
ao an answer you don't know tho answer to. But did John Hull 
got tho aonoy paid at tho strip or soaowhoro In Costa Rica? 

hr. Lotz. I wouldn't know that. 

Senator Kerry! Old no got a cut of the drug deal 
itself? 

Hr. Lotz; I wouldn't know. 

Senator Kerry; But you know tnat ho was paid so tnat 
this would happen? 

hr. Lotz; that's right. 

Senator Kerry; Now? you aontlonod an incident In which 
those drugs disappeared, are you aware of a t iao when one of 
his children was kidnapped? Old you hear an account of a 
kidnapping of one of his children relating to a drug 
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transac t Ion? 
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Mr* Lotz* No * sir* 

Mr* Blues Isn't It a fact that a largo nuaber of 
Coloeblans have boon cowing Into Costa Rica* looking at It as 
a placa where they can wake investaents and begin to develop 
their drug business? 

Mr* Lotz* That is true* 

Mr* Bluws And have they begun to wake political 
connections in Costa Rica to aake sure that their situation 
will be pr otect eo? 

Mr* LotzS Well* I don't know* I know that because in ay 
field* In ay field what I do* the flying* okay* there had 
been a lot of people cowing In searching for strips* 
ranches* But if they had political influence or not* I don't 
know* 

This governwent is not wy governaent* I wean* this Is a 
totally different governaent than 1 worked for* 

Mr* Bluws Now* at the tiwe you worked for the 
governaent* did you see people coaing in and looking for 
strips and looking for ranches and beginning to aake 
investaents? 

Mr* Lotzl Everything nappened after the Ccraso 
governaent* Tn I ngs started getting a different scope after 
Coraso left power* 

Mr* Bluws After who? 

Mr* Lotzs After Coraso* Julio Coraso* It was then that 
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things changid. The Llberaclon Party caaa In* 
hr* Bluat Who caaa In? 
hr* Lo tz ; Tha Llberaclon. 

hr. Bluat And who was tha Prasldant than? honja? 
hr. Lo tz t Yes* Roberto honja. 

Sanator Karryt Lat aa suspand for ona alnuta hara. 
(Pause. 1 

hr. Bluat I would Ilka to go back to tha parlod of tlaa 
-- you stopped flying for any ona official In Costa Rica at 
tha and of tha Coraso ada In I stra t lon« Is that correct? 
hr. Lo tz t That's right* 

hr. Bluat And It is In tha next aoain l strat ion • which Is 
tha honja ada in I strat I on * that the narcotics activity in 
Costa Rica began to increase s Ign I f I cant I y * is that correct? 
hr. Lotzt That Is correct. 

(Pausa.l 

hr. Bluat Now* did those Coloabians coaa to Costa Rica 
during the honja adaln I s trat I on and begin to buy substantial 
assets Inside tha country* those Coloabians being Coloabians 
connected with tha drug trade? 

hr. Lotzt Lat aa try to answer this the bast way 1 can. 
Me knew that there ware people buying property with tha 
intent to use it for drugs* because we had been long enough 
working around the area* so we know what people want. 
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Once again* If they had govarnaant support* If that's 
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what you're referring to* 1 wouldn't know. You soo* wo woro 
talking about a government which at that tiao was Roborto 
honja and ayself* I had supported entirely the other 
governaenty ana 1 fought against honja and I supported the 
other . 

hr. Bluai Do you aean for another political party? 
hr. Lotzi Exactly. And we lostf they won. So 1 was not 
very well loved aaong the Llberaclon Party. 

hr. Bluai What kinds of properties were these Coloabtans 
looking for* ranches with airstrips? 

hr. Lotzi It's basically ranches In the northern part of 
the country. Soae would look In the southern part of the 
country* as close as possible to Panama* and soae would look 
for ranches far north. They would be looking for 5*000 acres 
to 10*000 acres v I th a big airstrip, 
hr. blua; with a big airstrip? 
hr. Lotzi Yes. 

hr. Bluai And there aren't aany such ranches available* 

I would assuae* Is that correct? 
hr. Lotzi No* there are not. 
hr. Bluai Not enough? 

hr. Lotzi That Is why It was pretty obvious that people 
were looking for ranches with airstrips. 

hr. Bluai In other words* the deaand was high* but the 
nuaber available was relatively saall* so it becaae obvious 
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that there vara these Coloablans In this vary snail country 
who vara trying to buy airstrips In different placas? 

Hr* Lotzl Righti that Is corract* 

Hr* Bluet To your knovledge* did any of than succaad in 
buying airstrlpsl 

Hr. Lotzt Once again* I vas arrastad In *89* At that 
tlaa a lot of things vara happening. Thara vas a olg group 
trying to buy Robart Vasco's ranch. It Is for sala yat* i 
think It hasn't yat baan sold. That vas for sala at that 
tlaa. It has a big strip* 3*500 foot strip* 

Hr. Bluet And vhara Is that located? 

Hr. Lotzt In tha northern part of tha country. 

Hr. Bluat On tha vast coast or on tha aast coast? 

Hr. Lotzt Tha vast coast. 

Hr. Bluat Tha vast coast* In Buana Costa? 

Hr. Lotzt Buana Costa. 

Hr. Bluat And vhat othar strips vara balng sought or 
vhich othar ones changed hands? 

Hr. Lotzt They vara looking for placas Ilka Quepos* 




22 
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They triad buying Hr. Haraan Lutz's ranch* vhich did not 
sail. Onca again* they vantad to buy ranches* but they 
varan't vllllng to pay vhat tha ranches vara vorth* either. 
Hr* Bluat What they vantad for thosa ranches? 

Hr. Lotzt Right. 


Hr* Bluat Nov* are you faalllar vith the airstrip that 
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was built at Santa Elena? 

Mr. Lotzl In Santa Elena* I've had satalllta pictures of 
It* yes. 

Mr* Bluel Hava you avar baan there? 

Mr. Lotzl Landed there* no. 

Mr. Bluai Hava you avar floun over It? 

Mr. Lotzl No. Me have driven around it. 

Mr. Bluai You've driven around it? 

Mr. Lotzl Not to it* but In the vicinity* yas. That 
area Mas the area that Mas originally designated for a strip 
on the first revolution* Mhera the people used to carry out 
the practices. 

Mr. Bluai So this goes back. It uas not just a strip 
that Mas built for the purpose of resupply in the period that 
the Sacord group uas running resupply for contras? This uas 
a strip that had been there before* if I understand you 
correctly. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Lotzl Yes* that's accurate. This uas when that 
happened initially* in the first revolution* Mhen the group 
of Secord's caae over to Costa Rica to give advice over soae 
agricultural situations* and the truth* because I uas very 
auch involved at that tlae* Mas ue Mere looking for an area 
to train people and In case at that tiee design an airstrip. 

Mr. Bluai I uant to understand this. Old you say that 


Secord had a group that sbm that strip in the tlae of the 
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first revolution? I didn't understand that* 

Nr* Lotzt I didn't get to see that* no* But Secord knew 
the people* the sen — I don't reaeaber the naae* He was* 
that caae with this group out of Panaaa froa the air force 
base In Panaea that supervised this group* and they were 
checking for a place where soaethlng could be done for a fast 
reload and unloading without being so obvious as Llano Grande 
was* 

Nr* Blue; And what tlae are we talking about? You said 
the first revolution? 

Nr* Lotz* The first revolution* 

Nr* Blue* So we're talking about 1979? 

Nr* Lotzt We're talking about Coraso's tlae* 

Nr* Bluet And Secord was involved with the group that 
was interested In this In 1979? 

Nr* Lotz; Secord was giving the agricultural advice* 

Nr* Bluet Agricultural advice? 

Nr* Lotzt If I should give the proper teras* to build 
soae bridges so it wouldn't destroy the flow of the river and 
so on* 

Nr* Blunt What you aean by agricultural advice Is 
topographical anc how to set the strip up so that it wouldn't 
erode? Is that what you aean? 

Nr* Lotzt Right* 

Nr* Bluet So that the strip* the integrity of the strip 
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would do protected? 

Hr* Co tz i Onco again* If I have to do accurato* what tha 
purposo of tho group originally was In Costa Rica* at loast 
Known to tho public* was to bo ablo to holp In tho sotting up 
of tho aroa for tho bonoflt of tho rogion* 

Hr* Blue* In othor words* tho public statod purposo for 
boing intorostod In this strip was to holp with tho rogion* 
tho developeent of northorn Costa Rica? 

Hr* Lotzi Right* 

Hr* Blue* What was tho roal purposo of tho strip? 

Hr* Lotzi Tho root purposo was 1 1 Ko othor roal purposes 
we had* that Costa Rica was not supposed to bo Involved In 
helping tho Sandlnista revolution In any way* and we ware 
directly supporting tho Sandlnista revolution* talking froa 
tho President on down* 

Senator Kerry; Lot ao Interrupt hero tor just one 
ainute* I have to stop out here for a few alnutes* but I 
will bo back* And If tho testlaony concludes* I want to ask 
tho attorney and tho aarshalls not to return Hr* Lotz yet* 
because I*a going to bo in coaaun 1 cat I on with tho U*S* 
Attorney's office In California* And before wo do* I just 
want to have a conversation* onay* and I will bo back* 

(Pause • ] 

Hr* Bluai Again* 1 want to go back to this* You're 
saying that tho purposo for which that strip was originally 



Inttndtd was to support tho Sandlnista attaapt to overthrow 
Soaozal 

nr. Lotzl Whan they wara thinking about It* yai. 
nr. Bluai Whan thay wara thinking about It? 
nr. Lotzl Yes. 

nr. Bluai Now* who actually bought that strip? Wara 
thtst peopla who wara part of tha Sacord group? 


nr • 

Lotzl 

I don't know. 



nr. 

Bluai 

You don't know? 



nr. 

Lotzl 

I don't know. 



nr • 

Bluai 

Was It a group of 

Aaar 1 cans ? 

nr • 

Lo tz l 

I don't know. 



nr. 

Bluai 

You siaply don't 

know who 

purchased It? 

nr • 

Lo tz l 

I don't know. 



nr • 

Bluai 

But you knew they 

were there* they were 

1 ©ok |ng 

at It* 

and they hao coae 

In with 

Panaaan Ians ? 


nr. Lotzl It was arrangad by Colonal Chan froa Costa 
Plea. Okay* at that tlma Johnny Echevarria and our sail I 
Military group* okay -- because at that tlaa wa wara having a 
lot of oroblcas. It was cowing froa paopla froa AONII* and 
thay wara coalng down thara to aaka sure that Costa Rica was 
keeping Its word and was not supporting the Sandlnista 
r avo lut Ion. 

1 was the iar in charge to fly thea where 1 knew thara 


was no activity going on 


So when we flew west* activity was 
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usti and when we flan tasi* activity was west. But it was a 

gait* 

Everybody knew what was going on. The U.S. govarnaant 
know exactly what was going on. 

hr. Bluai The U.S. govarnaant was awara of that? How do 
you know tha U.S. govarnaant was awara of it? 

Hr. Lotzt Because Colonal McCarthy that was with aa at a 
lot of tiaas In tha base. 

hr. Bluai And who was ha? 

hr. Lotzt Ha was In charga of tha Aaarlcan aabassy. 1 
don't know what oapartaant. 

Hr. Bluai U.S. allltary attacha? 

hr. Lotzt Yes* ha was Colonal McCarthy* Air Force. 

Mr. Bluai And you talkad about tha strip at tha tiaa? 

Mr. Lotzt Ha was vary caraful whan ha was talking. No 
dlract Involveaent* just overall view. Noraally wa ware 
talking about tha alssion. 

Mr. Bluai Mhat you're saying is you knew ha was awara of 
it froa your conversation? 

Mr. Lotzt Yes* that's right. 

Mr. Bluai Ha was guarded In tha way ha talkad about It* 
but It was clear to you that ha knew what was going on 
there? 

Mr. Lotzt Yes. 

Mr. Bluai Hava you ever flown drugs? 
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Mr. Lotzt Y ct » I have* 

Mr* Blunt Wh iri did that occur? 

Mr* Lotzt When old that occur? That occurred exactly 
1963. 

Mr* Blunt And what was tha occasion? 

Mr* Lotzt What was tha occasion? 

Mr* Blunt What happanad? How did you coaa to start 
flying drugs? 

Mr* Lotzt Okay* 1 was approachad by a aan — wall* do 
you want tha whola story? 

Mr* Blunt Yes# plaasa* 

Mr* Lotzt Wa were approachad by a nan cal lad Slaon* He 
knew of sobo people In Mexico that ware interested In navlng 
drugs flown to then because thalr source of supply In 
Colonbla was at that tine out* So ha had a contact In Quito* 
Equador under tha naae of Jorje Rayas which was able to 
supp ly • 

Okay* so I was asked If 1 would know how to gat by tha 
radar In Acapulco and how far could 1 gat into Mexico* i 
said I would give it a try* and I knew I could refuel in 
Costa Rica* Refueling would be no problea* 

So I nade three f I Ights* 

Mr* Blun; Three flights* How «uch old you carry? 

Mr* Lotzt The first flight* 5G0| and tha second flight* 
700* 750 • That's two flights* 
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hr* Bluet Two flights? 
hr* Lotzt Yes* 
hr* Bluet Ore 500 and 750? 
hr. Lotzt Yes* 

hr* Bluet Where did the drugs coae froa? 
hr* Lotzi Quito* Ecuador* 

hr* Bluat And who loaded — did you fly thea froa Quito 
to Costa Rica? 

hr* Lotzt I flew thea froa Esaeraldas* a strip which is 
exactly 20 nautical alles southwest of Esaeraldas* froa there 
to Ouepos* froa Uuepos to Cocol the next day froa Coco to 
hex I co* 

hr* Bluat Now* you will have to tell us for the record 
what country each of these places are ln» Decause our 
geography is not as good as yours* The flight started where* 
in what coun t ry ? 

hr* Lotzt Eseeralaas* Ecuador* 
hr* Bluat Ecuador* 
hr* Lotzt Right* 

hr* Bluat You proceeded froa there to where? 
hr* Lotzt Quepos* Costa Rica* froa Quepos* Costa Rica* 
to Guadalajara* hexlco* 

hr* Bluat And that was over a two day period or a three 
day period? 

hr. Lotzi Let's say flights done — a two-day period* 


F 
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and gat tha aircraft and fly back tha next day. 

Mr. Blual And than you flaw back tha next day froa 
Guadalajara back to Costa Rica? 


4 

Mr • 

Lotzi 

R ight. 




5 

Mr. 

6luai 

Without any problea? 




6 

Mr. 

LOtZl 

R ight. 




7 

Mr. 

Blual 

And the second flight* 

where 

was 

that 

8 

Mr. 

LotZI 

The saae thing. 




9 

Mr . 

Blual 

The saae trip? 




10 

Mr. 

Lotzi 

Yes. 




11 

Mr. 

Blual 

What were you paid for 

these 

f lights? 

12 

Mr. 

Lotzi 

I was paid — I don't 

reca 1 1 

ver y 

*• 1 

13 

Froa $120*000 


around 

that 

• 

14 

Mr. 

Blual 




15 

Mr. 

Lo tz 1 

I don't reaeaber. 





Mr. Blual Now» ware those the only two dru9 flights 
you've ever aada? 

Mr. LotzS Tha two flights that 1 actually aada* yes. 1 
had supervised previous landings and refuelings* 

Mr. Bluat And who did you supervise those for? 

Mr. Lotzi Okay* one was supervised for a aan«* Bajas 
froa Ecuador. That was a landing. That was a previous 
flight done — oh* wait a ainute. You're talking about 
f I Ights. 

There was one flight done that I did froa El Bene* 
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Bolivia* to Costa Rica. 

Nr. Bluai Froo Bolivia to Costa Rica? 

Nr. Lotzi Yes. 

Nr. Bluai Old you go Yroa Costa Rica with thoso drugs 
anywhere also? 

Nr. Lotzi Not thay wara laft in Costa Rlca v and froa 
thara thay flew Into Naxlco. 

Nr. Bluai Uhara did you coaa to In Costa Rica wltn tha 
drugs? 

Nr. Lotzi Quapos. 

Nr. Bluai Quapos? 

Nr • Lotzi R Ignt • 

Nr. Bluai And froa thara you want to? You had thaa and 
soaaona alsa picked thaa up and flaw thaa on to Naxlco? 

Nr. Lotzi R Ight • 

Nr. Bluai Who picked thaa up and flaw thaa on to 
Nax I co? 

Nr. Lotzi Tha aircraft was rafualad. What thay naadaa 
ae for was thay naadad a guy with exparlanca to fly IFR undar 
jungla conditions* which Is not everybody which can do that* 
bacausa It's Jungla and than you have the Andes* and you have 
tha aircraft. 

To ba axact * tna flight was about ^0 kilo of pasta. So 
tha people didn't nave tha aonay* so we wara flying on a vary 
beaten-down aircraft* vary little instruaents* two new kids 
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which were supposed to bo the pilots. And 1 used ay 
experience to got thee froa Bolivia and put thoa Into Costa 
Bleat which tha rest of tha flight would ba an easy flight. 

hr. Blue* Were thoro other people In Costa Rica — you 
haa coapetitors in the air taxi business* You ware aware of 
people In the crop dusting business. were people in this 
Business approached by drug traffickers regularly to fly 
narcotics? 

hr. Lotzi Well* put It this way. Me are three big 
charter services In Costa klca. We have P I j I qua Guerra* you 
have a gentleaan by the naae of — they call hie Tito. 

hr. Blunt Are you thinking of the Sarkovlc Brothers? 
hr. Lotzi No* he's a Costa Rican. 1 will reaeabar his 
naae In a second here. And he was Involved with a Titan 

flying soae cocaine froa soae Colombians Into a place called 

h 

| Car I I I o * okay. And the aircraft was detained and ha clalaed 

I ne had no Knowledge of what was In the aircraft* so that was 


j| And Jose Guerra* 1 know as a fact that ha has been 
l! refueling airplanes in his strips in Filadelfla. 1 know 

that. Tha saaa thing with Ouran. Ouran and Jose Guerra were 
close friends. 

And that's about the only two charter services* because 
we have very few aircraft. Thera is not ail that aeount el 


a! rp I anes 
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Mr. Bluai And aost of thoso are basad principally at 
Pavas? 

Mr. Lotzt Mailt PIJiqua Is basad In Pavas and the othar 
aas basad in Pavas and I 'a basad In Coco. 

Mr. Bluai Newt Isn't it also corract to say that if you 
run a crop dusting sarvlca In Costa Rica you can hava 
gasoline In aan y different locations, that there are no 
controls on where you locate your gasoline supplies? 

Mr. Lotzt That's true. As a aatter of faett all tha 
crop dusters' fields have fuel. 

Mr. Bluai Have fuel? 

Mr. Lotzt It woula not be econoalcal to fly a saall 
aircraft to fuel It down at a aaln airport. It would Bake no 
sense • 

Mr* Bluet So one of tne ways in which fuel for these 
drug flights can be spotted around Is by using tha fuel that 
the crop dusters are able to get* to put at different 
locations* Isn't that correct? 

Mr. Lotz; Yes* sir. The crop duster uses the saaa type 
of fuel that tha regular airplanes do. That's 110 fuel 
octane • 

Mr. Bluai 110 octane fuel? 

Mr. Lotzt 110 to 130. 

Mr. Bluai And Isn't It a fact that the Costa Rican 
governaent has atteapted to control the fuel* and by 
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controlling tho fuol Http those flights fron occurring? 

hr* Lotzt You can't do that* sir* That's Inposslble* 
hr. Blunt Why Is It laposslbla? 

hr* LotzS Bscausa crop dustars don't fly at a power 
sotting and t ha y don't drop tha sane aaount of weight on aach 
flald* So you have dlffarances of hundrads of gallons In 
that an aircraft could usa* 

Lot's say* lot's put It this way* If 1 wanted* I could 
aaka It on papars that I usad 300 gallons and I usad ISO 
ga 1 1 ons* 

hr* BIumi So what you'ra saying Is tha crop dusting 
business Is tha perfect cover for soaaona who wants to 
purchase fuel to usa It to refuel drug flights? 

hr* LotzS It would be* especially soaa crop dustars hava 
paved strips* you know* 3*000 foot strips* which are vary 
good • 


hr* Blun* Now* ware you aware of any corruption problems 
within law enforcenent as relating to drugs? 
hr* Lotzi Yost sir* I was* 

hr* Blunt Yas? Could you tall us about that? 

hr* Lotz; Yes* sure* 

hr* Blunt Would you please* 

hr* Lotzt Tha colonel In charge of narcotics down there* 


Colonel Barrantes* had made several approaches to different 
people* different pilots* or had approached different pilots 
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savaral tlMi concirnlng drugs* 

Tha Incoaa of Colonol Barrantas Is a saal I Inooaa 
govarnaant-w Isa « and tha aaount of aonay ha spands* It Is 
dlffarant* And with tha typa of paopla ha walks around — ha 
Is also a vary good frland of tha paopla of public sacurlty 
and ha Is — whatavar ha doas Is unquast lonad* 

You know that Colonal Barrantas has boon flrad froa his 
position. Than If you'ra talking about tha othar paopla* 
thay f ra all on a vary low seals* bacausa — 

hr. Bluai What you'ra saying* just to ba claar about 
Colonal Barrantas* you'ra saying that ha talkad with a nuabar 
of paopla who wara In tha taxi businass about tha 
poss lb 1 1 It las of working with thaa on narcotics 
transac t Ions ? Is that what you'ra saying? 
hr. Lotzs Fishing* fishing. 

Mr. Bluas Old ha fish with you? 

Mr. Lotzi Not with aa* Ha doasn't Ilka aa. 

Mr. Bluas Ha doasn't Ilka you? 

Mr. Lotzs No. 

Mr. Bluas But you hoard about this froa othar paopla who 
ha f Ishad wl th? 

Mr. Lotzs Froa paopla ha triad fishing with* yas. 

Mr. Bluas And you'ra assualng that* basad on his 
lifastyla ano his incoaa* ona of thasa fishing axpadltions ha 
caught a f I sh? 
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1 

Mr* Lotzs I usual a dig one. 

2 

Mr* Bluai You wara going to talk about othar 

3 

corruption* 

4 

Mr* Lotzs The othar corruption* It would ba at vary low 

5 

lavalt* Lika if we're talking about tha colonat that was 

6 

working with Ch 1 lo and providing thaa tha sacurlty at tha 

7 

strips that tha y wara using* 

8 

It •» vary — I would say that tha forca Is so saal 1 ana 

9 

It Is such a hot anvironaant — and by "hot” I aaan* I v a 

10 

rafarring to haat* 

11 

hr* Bluai By "hot*” you aaan hara ara drug flights — 

12 

Mr* LotzS No* hot In teaparatura* 

13 

hr* Blua; Hot teaparatura* yes* 

14 

hr* Lotzs Tha paopla don't have automobiles* thay don't 

15 

have jeeps* If thay have a jaap* thay don't have fuel* And 

16 

so actually* It is ona aan that controls tha whole* al tha tha 

17 

colonel or you knew the sergeant and tha sergeant would tall 

18 

tha rest of tha guysi Just relax today* go hoaa* there's 

19 

nothing to do* that's It* 

20 

So It is governaent corruption* yes* but in a vary low 

21 

sea la* 

22 

Mr* BluaS It's at a vary low level* but It guarantees 

23 

that nothing happens and everything Is taken care of? 

24 

hr* Lotzs Absolutely* 

25 

hr* Bluas I would like to recess for about five 
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a Inutes • 

[Rietsi* ) 

Senator Kerry: we will resuae now* hr* Lotz. I want you 
to know that for the aoatnt wt are going to coapleta the 
taking of today's deposition* out this deposition will be 
ongoing ano It will be necessary for us to continue this at 
soae point In the future* And I would like you to aake 
yourself available to us at the appropriate tlae that hr* 

Blua contacts you* 

hr* Lotz: Any tlae* 

Senator Kerry: Thank you* 1 know you're a federal 

prisoner* and obviously we will contact you appropriately* 

But this Isn't totally at your calling* I understand* 

Thank you very much for your testlaony* You've been very 
helpful* 

This deposition is concluded for this period of tlae* 
[Whereupon* at 11*35 a*m*« the Subcoaaittee was 
adjourned* J 
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DEPOSITION OF TOM ZEPEDA 
Wednesday* April 6* I960 
U.S. Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Terrorism* 
Narcotics* and International 
Operat I on s 
Washington* D . C . 

The Subc cmm I t tee staff met at 5*10 p.m. In Room SD-415* 
Olrksen Senate Office Building, 

Subcommittee Staff Members Present* Gerald Connolly* 
Barbara Larkin* Barry Sklar* and Dick McCall. 

[Witness sworn.) 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kerry follows}) 
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STATEMENT FOR TOM ZEPEDA * S TESTIMONY dY 
SENATOR JOHN KERRY, SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

We welcome you here today, Mr. Zepeda* It is 
particularly appropriate that we have this opportunity to 
discuss with you your experiences as a professional arug 
enforcement officer, who soent twelve years of his career in 
the field in Latin America. 

I say appropriate because of the eplsooe placed in motion 
yesterday wh icn resulted In Ramon Matta Ballesteros being 
delivered to the United States. I know that you have nad a 
particular Interest in the activities of Matta Ballesteros 
for some time. 

As a matter of fact, when my staff received the phone 
call yesterday from Honduras notifying us that Matta had been 
arrested and was on his way to the United States, the first 
question was whether or not you had testified yet. So it is 
obvious that the Hondurans just ala not want any more adverse 
publicity* stemming from Matta's case. To a certain degree, 
you deserve some credit in this turn of events for which we 


are all app r eci a 1 1 ve 
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TESTIMONY OF TOMAS ZEPEDA 

Mr* Connolly; Would you state your full naat for tho 
rtcord* 

Mr* Zepeda; Toms Zepeda. 

Mr* Connollys Where are you presently working Mr* 
Zepeda? 

Mr* Zepedas In LaPaz* Bolivia* 

Mr* Connollys What is the nature of your present job? 
Mr* Zepeoas I work for the Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters* I'a a narcotics field adviser* 

Mr* Connolly* Prior to that tiae you worked for the 

DEA? 

Mr* Zepeoas That's correct* 

Mr* Connollys How long did you work for the DEA and Its 
predecessor agencies? 

Mr* Zepeoas ZZ years* 

Mr* Connollys And you're retired froa the DEA now? 

Mr* Zepedas Yes* sir* 

Mr* Connollys What overseas assignaents have you been 
given by the DEA? 

Mr* Zepeoas PCS assignaents* Mexico* Bolivia* Honduras* 
and Guateaala* 

Mr* Connollys How tong did you run the DEA office In 
Honduras? 

Mr* Zepeoas Appr o x I aa te I y two and a half years* 
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1 

Hr* Connollys And that was located in? 

2 

Mr* Zepedas Tegucigalpa* 

3 

nr* Connollys And when did you retire froa DEA? 

4 

hr* Zepedas 1985* 

5 

hr* Connollys with respect to the Honduran office* you 

6 

yourself opened the Honduran office in Tegucigalpa* Is that 

7 

cor rect ? 

8 

nr* Zepedas That's correct* 

9 

nr* Connollys In what year? 

10 

Hr* Zepedas February of 1981* 

11 

nr* Connollys At the tine you went there* was there drug 

12 

trafficking going through Honduras? 

13 

hr* Zepedas Yes.* 

14 

nr* Connollys How serious was the problem? 

15 

nr* Zepedas I don't know for sure how serious It was* 

16 

The information available indicated that traffickers were 

17 

using Honduras as a transit point* 

18 

nr* Connollys Was marijuana being transferred from 

19 

Columbian mother ships to smaller boats off the Honduran 

20 

coast at that t lie? 

21 

hr* Zepedas The information indicated this was 

22 

happen 1 ng* 

23 

nr* Connollys To a great degree* or hard to measure? 

24 

nr* Zepedas It was a considerable degree* 

25 

hr* Connollys Was there also cocaine traffic as well? 
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Hr* Zapadal Soaa cocaine traffic* but tha bulk was 
■ar I Juana* 

Hr* Connolly; With respact to tha cocalna* was tha 
cocaina baing aoved through raaota airstrips In tha northarn 
part of tha country? 

Hr* Zepedal I 'a sorry* would you rapaat tha quastion? 

Hr* Connolly; Cartainly* With raspact to cocaina* was 
tha cocaina being aovad through raaota airstrips In tha 
northarn part of tha country? 

Hr* Zepada; Inforaatlon available Indicated that there 
ware soaa aircraft landing In tha northarn part of Honduras* 
a region called Olancho* But aost of tha flights ware 
directly froa Coluabla nonstop Into tha Yucatan Peninsula in 
Hexlco for refueling* 

Hr* Connolly* Was tha drug trafficking In Honduras being 
protected at that tlaa by corrupt allltary officers? 

Hr* Zapadal Inforaatlon Indicated that there was soaa 
degree of corruption there* 

Hr* Connolly; Old you receive Inforaatlon that Torres 
Arias was Involved In the drug trade? 

Hr* Zapadal Yes* 

Hr* Connolly; Old you report the corruption of the 
Honduras ailitary to your superiors in Washington? 

Hr* Zepeda; Yes* 

Hr * Conno 1 1 y ; When? 
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Mr* £ec«da* Nr|»dU») at the InfortiiHn «t» 

' 

received* ©y the Internal Mat hod of report inn* nhlch It a 
«r|tt«n report. 

Hr. CoohoII yjf ahsn t*eul(l the first such report have been 

•/: ,:C: ? : ' ';• v'-y^ A ;VV;/*v\% >< 

flies by you* ahat ?»lf 7 

Hr. Zepeca* There **r# ftpor Vi Prior to a* by the aqehls 
that covered Ho>ayrat tne t lab nut of •,UrU. dot by 

t« I *«ec lately af ter 5 opened up tp* off ft# i 

_ 

£er»#ratlo«§ Iota I Usance reports* 

hr. ConnoMri if Ho respect to thU corruption? 

Hr. ?«ped«£ Coffvpnon and ^Turr activities..; 

Hr. Co»f»oMy; Hhy did the Utt that the aiiitary »** 

: 

corroet ha*p»r ycgf ability to opt* at* i*.s i ae Honduras? I 
suppose ee should «*fc Urn* Ht 

hr, teqddei It 4N, And tha ansae? Vo the second part 

;.'" 'V*V’>V.-!’'- .’•; - '_" , .. ,1 ; ‘ ^ • ••! jy, *.-^r '.'s *•»?•'„;' y ^V*' 

*>f your question Is that It was difficult to conduct an 

in***t l«at ion inc expect the Honduran authorities to assist 
|t> arrests *«en it h«s tbcs that *• were t tying U* 
loeettipat*. 

hr. Connolly* Mas it pecsuta you r*H 
which ran the Hohdufeh ooi let* ihst * I so - hamper*? sduf . 
ability to make arses t s* 

:v Hr • lepecet That^s corract-* The piMffca **s a I litany. 

)• - : 

fir • Cenno It y i They ware actual aaabers o* the * U i tar y? 

* 

Hr. leptcel Tn« ailltnry* yes. The count?* at that t !«»• 

■ 

_ - J : 1 
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1 was run by a >i I Itary junta unoar General Pollcarpo 

2 Paz-Carcla. 

3 nr. Connolly; With respect to tha Honduran navy* what 

4 uould tha Honduran navy do uhan you requested thay Mould go 

5 on patrol or Intarcapt ona of thasa aarljuana aothar ships? 

6 hr. Zepeoa; Thay Mould stall for tlae* Idantlfylng a 

7 nuabar of problaas — lack of fual» tha boat Mould ba unabla 

8 to oparata. And frequently* I Mould hava to go Into 

9 haadquartars and raquast authorization to buy fual for tha 

10 patrol boats so mo could go out on an oparatlon. 

11 It usually Mas af tar tha fact Mhan wa got out In tha 

12 patrol area. 

13 hr. Connolly; In generalt you Mould charactarlza thalr 
M response as ona of reluctanca to carry out the Mission? 

15 nr. Zepeda; They never said not but there Mere aluays 

1 6 reasons Mhy mo couldn't do It right at that aoaent. 

17 hr. Connolly; To Mhat did you attribute this reluctance 
is to go out on thasa Missions? 

19 nr. Zepeda; host of It Mould be to tha fact that tha 

20 govarnaent provloed protection for soae of thasa operations. 

21 nr. Connolly; So It Mas corruption again in the Honduran 

22 navy? 

23 nr. Zepeda; That's correct. 

24 nr. Connolly; After Torres Arias mss replaced by Gustavo 

25 Alvarez* did the drug trafficking continue In Honduras? 
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nr* Zepeoai Yes* 

hr* Connollyl Old the corruption of senior aeabers of 
the araed forces continue as well? 

hr* Zepeda* Inforaetlon continued to be received 
indicating that* yes* 

hr* Sklar! Let ae Indicate a question on the 
corruption* Can you establish a reason why corruption 
began? Is there soaethlng that you attribute the corruption 
to I n the a I I It a r y ? 

hr* Zepeda! It was an accepted fact* a way of life* 
hr* Sklar! So you didn't see any cl rcuastances* any 
events happening In Honduras In this per lodt where you think 
corruption aay have increased or where you attribute any new 
wave of corruption? 
hr • Zepeda! No • 

hr* Sklar! tou just think It was part of the systea? 
hr* Zepeda! The noraal course of business* 
hr. Connolly* Mho was doing the corrupting of the senior 
eeabers of the araed forces at that tiae? 

hr* Zepeaai We don't have any definite Inforaatlon as to 
what Individuals* just general Inforaatlon* 
hr* Connolly! Coluablans* though? 

hr* Zepeda! Traffickers* whether they be Coluablans* 
hexlcans* 


25 


hr* Connolly! Soae Honduran traffickers as well? 
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Hr* ZepedaS It could do* yes* 

Hr* Connolly* When was your offica In Tegucigalpa 
closed? 

Hr* Zepedas On or about June or July of '83* 

Hr* Connollys 1983* why was the office closed? 
nr* Zepedas I can only assuae that it was closed because 
OEA felt that their resources could be better used soaeplace 
else* 

nr* Connollys Old you concur In that judgaent? 
nr* Zepedas I was not asked* But had I been asked* 1 
would have recoaaended that the office not be closed* 
nr • Conno 1 1 y S Why ? 

nr* ZepedaS I felt that there was enough activity being 
generated to warrant the office being there* 


nr* 

Conno 1 1 y s 

What kind of activity? 


nr. 

ZepedaS 

Sauggling activity* 


nr. 

Conno 1 1 y s 

What about case loads* 

though? 

nr* 

Zepedas 

Very little case loads* 

we were not aaklng 


cases per se as OEA would identify* but we were generating a 
lot of sauggling Intelligence* 

nr* Connollys And your view was that the generation of 
that sauggling Intelligence outweighed the question of how 
aany cases In fact were being put together and prosecuted? 
nr* Zepedas I felt that way* yes* 

nr* Connollys Where were you transferred to after that 
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Kr» •*§****!. to th# D£* oruci In fttlatafca la City. 




-' t :.*' >>'v# * • ; • V * : V»; ; 


Hr« CQni«olly> IJId- yfiu fiOMlftu* to cover ho^urti in th«i 




n*« post? 


nr* Zap* flat Tea* 

Mr% Conrtoilyi How was that ar#<«f.$*d? 

Mr* lepsaml T h* Goa t»a* I a of f lea ft** aUiys bttn thara* 

ana tha area of rasoonsl to M It r /»* C*A*te»**a ha* always btm 

v ; •' . . . ■' „ • ’’ •■ » * ; •/ K : : ;'i. • • _ • . \ ( ■ •.•*., v *<l v . 

Salvador* ftaitta* and ftuat*P*f»« With tne Closing of thi 

' 

Honduras off lea * «• took <?var tft* rasporrslBtl tty for that 


fir* vfirftcM 7 1 How much tl*? did you and up spondli>« 
orytHf all* Hen dura* whan you war* uiwsfjirf «%0 to 

Cu»ta»»?*t 

. 

**$■*<*** Aaout 70 par cant of my Ui*e* 

Hr* Connoil y ? And AHa r att of the ti»* awv jpant on 




fit* Zepeoa* 6 fc*t*fea !* and ’ ’ v t ^ : y? X: ' 

Mr* Connolly; Vat* in». M«jbletf you w«r#a atvposed to In 
ftuat**aM *df* of s*wi than those you? bad found vf»* v 

so l np on tn render a* *t that Uaa? 

nr* Z*P*q»; l thin* tnay wars lass $«*»?r t n ^ya£e*a4 ««' ' ■ ' v 


‘WM. 


Hot that awen transtttlng at tha tiac* ut th thd trap* far «r» 
tha oft tea toftuat***|*? I fcfrink that tf»a hUvU} >;lr>f^vO 
in Handilrat* 




igfc 
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Mr* Connolly; I was Just going to ask# how did It affact 
your ability to do your job without an off lea now In 
Tegucigalpa In that t I period? 

Mr* Zepedas Other than the Inconvenience of traveling 
oack and forth* it really didn't affect my Job 
significantly* 

Mr* Connollys With respect to your work as a cocaine 
desk officer* would you describe the Job you had when you 
were posted back to the United States after completing your 
tour In Guateea I a? 

Mr* Zepedas Yes* I was assigned to the cocaine desk in 
OEA headquar ter s • 

Mr* Connollys Here in Washington* D*C*? 

Mr* Zepedas In Washington* 0*C»* yes* 

Ano one of n> responsibilities was to read and evaluate 
reports and cable traffic which was provided to ae and then 
coordinate any leportant aspects of those oocuaents with 
respect to offices or regions* 

Mr* Connollys What is a cocaine desk officer in the OEA 
syst ea? 

Mr* Zepedas What is it In what respect? 

Mr* Connollys This Is a person who is supposed to filter 
inforaation and coordinate Inforaatlon about the flow of 
cocaine coalng froa the region as a whole? 
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Mr* ZepeoaS Froa Latin Aaerlca* yes 
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Mr, Connolly* H*ct you reading all of the cable traffic 
cbftCr/g fro« the region at that tlaof 

hr* ; * >: f f>«) rtiOfnc ail of too traffic that e»« 


fctoeia a>4 td 


H V ^Vv-^ .V fitfh- f 


hr, Connolly! **at od >ou *«*n by 'that? 
rtf'* iepeds* t*. Vburc ha a a bath ifjat sow* traffic didn't 
cc/air to* •»> it vas field In so** other dace or for dinar 

boob la ta evaluat** *»naiwv«r was provided t.c* ««t 1 read, 

. 

hr. Conno'li t « ' U\\t> *3Nr iho oroylofng? 

Mr. iepetie* - 4 u*t through .the /ohanptrs « * 

tit a Cornu; !i*. y»i i i yAur $ »pr ess j oft* based on that wo** 
at that Cf*£* that the ft dial n* trafficking situation was 
gOVting #0J*4 **< ova? the h*»i sopor * ar haUir? 

Mr* ievtcsi Jt was picking *p , 

Mr > hpnhdliyj Cat-tihQ worse? 

*r. ZapacaS v*s. 

Mr, ionnoff ** Ta whet would ?ou attribute tn*i 
deterioration? an* was it getting wet**? 

hr, £*p*das The activity obi of Columbia Just picKtb up 
-il lot aora than it had In previous years, What contr touted 

• ' ’■ ■';■*"■. *: '••.'• v,. *’'’ 1 £\ ■ '-'f rt '• p •• • ' * - ; ■'• s •'•: ps ’.• •“• \ > : J . '.-i . 

to that rise* 1 ett Mot h<Hr« an answer for th,atu 

■j'^y *.“ 1 V ^ - '• - .•'■>' *'•' !*" •-•-'.> * •“ * •' . - ' J *'■■'’ -.- ■•;v / >,*;.,' A 

Mr. Conrtoll yi When* you ssrc at tn*. cocaip* desfc* «era 

J-: V- : •• > '■ •' •■’■ ■'• : . •• : •« r.- ,- • . _.v ''v. .’■ 1 - r V*- ^ ..-p.-' . •■" •• i p :■.' ' 

: you aware of prcftlws ?aMa«a with respect to cocaine 
tfatt |fiK ino at that i See? 

rtf*. l*p*4*i I eat .»****. ;h*d. always baen 
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anar«t that Panaaa was being ustd as a sonsy- launda r ing placa 
and alto a stating placa for transactions. 

hr. Connolly; And this was balng raflactad in tha cabla 
traffic? 

hr. Zepada; It Just contlnuad to ba raflactad. 
hr. Connelly; Old the OEA cabla traffic at that tisa 
raflact a growing suspicion that Colonel* than Ganaral 
Noriega* was Involved hlssslf in drug trafficking or 
a on ay- launda r Ing 1 

hr. Zepada; I don't have any knowledge of that. 1 
didn't sea any traffic specifically naslng Norlaga* but just 
Panaaa In genar a I • 

hr. Connolly; Was there any doubt In your Bind that tha 
United States govarnsmt was aware of tha role ha was playing 
in support of tha loluabian cartel? 

hr. Zepeca; I 's sorry* would you repeat that? 
hr. Connolly; Was there any doubt In your sind that tha 
United States governaent was aware of his personal role in 
assisting the Coluabian cartel? 

hr. Zepeda; If you go on tha assuaptlon that Panaaa was 
being used for these activities* you also have to assusa that 
ha would know about it. 

hr. Connolly; Old you aver have personal experience with 
or knowledge of Colonal or Ganaral Noriega participating In 


anything related to drugs? 
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Hr* Zepeda! Not directly* other than soaa trips that ha 
made to Columbia. 

Nr. Connolly! Could you dascrlba that? 

Nr. Zapadat During soaa TOY asslgnaants whan 1 was In 
Coluabla In Nadallin — 

Nr. Connolly! In what yaar? 

Nr. Zapadai Prior to 1978* but I don * t racall exactly 
tha yaar. 

I observed Colonel Noriega at that time and General Omar 
Torrijos arrive in a Panamanian aircraft* aat by people In 
tha airport who we believed to be traffickers. 

Nr. Connolly! And you reported this to Washington? 

Nr. Zepeda; That's correct. 

Nr. Connolly! Was there any reaction froa your superiors 
In Washington to that report? 

Nr. Zepeda! Not directly to me* no. 

Nr. NcCall! Were they picked up at the ramp? 

Nr. Zepeda! Yes. The Nercedes went right up the ramp* 
picked them up there* and drove off. 

Nr. NcCall! Were there license plates on the cars? 

Nr. Zepeda! There was no license plates on the cars. 
There was no military escort or anything of that type which 
would Indicate an official visit between governments. 

Nr. Connolly! The fact that there were no plates on the 
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car would also be an unusual 
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1 

Nr* Zepedas Not not for Ntdtll In. 

2 

Nr* Connollyt Not for Nedellln. But it would bo unusual 

3 

for a govornaont car not to havo platosT 

4 

Nr. Zepedas Yos* it would. 

5 

Nr. Connollys Subsequent 1 y « did you have reports of 

6 

return visits of Colonel Noriega to Columbia? 

7 

Nr. ZepedaS Vest we had Inforaant Information that he 

8 

had aade one or two other trips* but 1 don't recall exactly 

9 

when or how many trips he made. 

10 

Nr. Connollys And you put some credence In those 

11 

reports* based on the informant? 

12 

Nr. Zepedas Yes* because the information from the 

13 

informant — Information he had provided us in the past was 

14 

reliable. 

15 

Nr. Connollys This was also prior to 1978? 

16 

Nr. Zepedas Yes. 

17 

Nr. Connollys And you also reported tne same to 

18 

bash 1 ng ton ? 

19 

Nr. Zepedas Yes. This visit was during the perloo of 

20 

the same six month time period. 

21 

Nr. Connellys Okay. And you also reported that to 

22 

Washington? 

23 

Nr. Zepeoas Yes. 

24 

Nr. Connollys And again* no reaction from Washington? 

25 

Nr. Zepedas Not directly to me. 
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Mr* Connolly! Mas that unusual? 

Mr* Zepedas No* 

Mr* Connollys The final lino of questioning* with 
respect to possible reaedles* You've been In law 
enforcement* Mr* Zepeda* for all of your adult life* You've 
watched the prob lea with respect to drug trafficking get 
stead I I y worse* 

What In your Judgment went wrong? Why has the problem 
gotten worse? 

Mr* Zepedas That's a difficult question to answer* I 
don't know* since 1 have not been in a position to have had 
the opportunity to make a lot of policy decisions* But 1 
would venture to say that* analyzing Inf ornat Ion * making 
alstakes In analyzing information* not good planning* They 
haven't used their resources properly* 

There's a number of things that you could probably say 
was the reascn for It* 

Mr* Connollys Just digressing* but In this time period 
what have you observed In terms of the strengths or relative 
weaknesses of cartel operations here In the United States? 

Mr* ZepedaS In comparison to years past* they're a lot 
stronger* They're better organized* They have unlimited 
resources* whereas law enforcement usually does not have 
those resources* 

Of course* tne boundaries* the legal guidelines that the 
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government has to work with* art not present with the 
cartal* So they have aora freedom of movement. 

hr* Connolly* In tho United States* hr. Zepeda* what 
networks have the Columbian cocaine traffickers been able to 
take advantage of In their Marketing and distribution 
efforts? 

hr* Zepedas Well* at one tlae they were taking advantage 
of the Cuban distribution. 

hr. Connollys Could you describe that In soee detail? 
hr. Zepedas Well* the Columbians for soae tlae now have 
always been the forerunners In the production of the 
hydrochloride. And at one tlae* the used the Cubans 
extensively In the distribution because the Cubans had their 
nets already established* family ties* known each other from 
Cuba* and people had arrived here and so on. 

I think In recent years the Cubans have also been kind of 
put off to ore side and the Columbians themselves have 
controlled a large majority of the distribution now. 
hr. Connolly; Here in the United States? 
hr. Zepedas Yes. 

hr. Connollys When you refer to Cubans* you're referring 
to Cuban-Ame r Ic ans living in the United States? 
hr. Zepeoal Cuban-Amer I cans * yes. 

hr. Connollys And you say the Columbians now have their 
own network and don't need the Cuban-Amer I can community? 
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Hr. Ze pedal I don't think they are being used as auch as 
they were in the past. 1 think the Coiuabians have 
established their own network of systeas. 

Hr. HcCalli But they nad access to a network to really 
gain a solid foothold? 

Hr. Zepecal They did. And I think they still use soae 
of the Cuban distributions* soae of the older Cubans which 
have proven to be profitable and trustworthy* but not as auch 
as they did in the past. 

Hr. Connollys When you refer to Cuban-Aaer I can ties* 
you're referring to certain crialnal eleaents within that 
coaaun I ty ? 

Hr. Zepeda* Of course. 

Hr. Connollys When you say that the ability of the 
traffickers to operate In the United States and Indeed 
throughout the henlsphere has grown auch stronger In your 
iifetlae of work In law enforcewent* how would you assess the 
ability of the law enforceeent coaaunlty to respond? has it 
also grown a little stronger or has it In fact weakened In 
the face of the growing influence of the traffickers? 

Hr. Zepecal It's not any weaker. I think that aajor 
efforts are tel ng aade to address the Issue* the concern. 

It's tradition that law enforcement has always been a step 
behind the crialnal element* and It hasn't changed in terms 
of the narcotics trafficking right now. 
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Mr* Connolly* Looking back on things In tho last dacada 
or two* ara thara things In tha law anforcaaant or 
Intardictlon you think wa could have dona dlffarantly or 
should hava dona differently? 

Mr* Zepedal In the Interdiction* especially working 
overseas* I think that you need people overseas that ara 
better prepared and better trained. Soae of these operations 
1 think require* especially the field operations* 1 think 
require trained people. 

And I believe that the Military can give soae of that 
training to lount good overseas field operations. 

Mr. Connolly* When you talk about training and 
preparation* could you be a little aore specific? Where do 
you see soae In a cequac i e s ? 

Mr. Zepeda* Language for one. Frequently you see people 
overseas that do not speak the language* people that are not 
faalllar with the environment* working In the jungles. This 
is where I believe that the Military would be very valuable 
in training people* 

Mr* McCall; In search and destroy operations for labs* 
for exaaple? 

Mr* SklarS Do you advocate a role for the Military In 
this to replace DEA* say In the jungle? 

Mr. Zepeda; No. I would say that the Military would be 
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valuable In training* providing training to OEA* and also to 
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the tidet country la* enforcement aganciea elth whom we *or<*« 
«*;♦ Lirilm What about providing military equipment to 
»oa* cv* th* f<ott tou(vt/l(*if 

flr« £ep*ea» 1 tftin* tnet*s epp li cable in tom* 
count r lac* In tow* pi the cowntr <«* i.t*i n&t* That would 
have to toe edormssed s>n a country oy country frt*U. 

hr* Connolly* too^* 8dd^»i«d the lecu« of Preparation 
jnp training tor our personnel, What about the program* 
overall* tne strategies wa art ttasi .a* fng i n the countries* 
tor example* vou've t«rnd Inf' Qo you $h thlh that they are 
adaquete? 

*r* th«rt z he Ages you that earner# fee m*dp> 

hr a -iepaoai 5' ..ibinfc *t»e* a*'sf always ;r.<*oje for criangaa* 

*nc i thina ear / * : ^|d to* U*r pUnhina* better programs* 
«fttUr goal*# I dent Hying ae* inf fc* goals « 

'?>■' Corrnojlfl ■wha/i about- tr*s ls%u« of pgrtuptronf 
ihouid w« navft oieced more <6pNili cri tUt in Ihe &»U> 

nr. fepeaai i think that's a prlaar# »uu« that should 

be const de I ecu 

hr. Connelly* Hqw should we Patter consider corruption* 

considering the pervasive nature at It and the ability of the 

' 

if a f I letter ft to spend virtually untold resources? 

hr. Zrpeoai Being able to have the United States 
government^ for example* put pressure bn frbfc! couOVf> 

got*rn««nte to pan fan corrupt of ♦ Icla l s when mdf art 
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identified* Tn e general rule Is that a corrupt official Is 
Identified* fie Is removed froe that particular position ana 
transferred soaeplace else* and that’s about the extent of 
the action taken by the host country* 

I think if the United states could put a little bit aore 
pressure on prosecuting soae of these people* that would be a 
deterrent* 

We cannot coepete with the trafficker collar for dollar* 
But as the officials start being prosecuteo* start being 
punished* that nay be a deterrent* 

hr* ncCalll To follow up on that* In our discussion 
yesterday* Toa* you aade the point that In every country 
you’ve been In there are a lot of honest people* 

Hr* Zepecai Tnere are* 

nr* ncCall; Whose Jobs -- they’d be such aore effective 
if there weren’t corrupt officials* That would give thea 
added Incentive* the honest ones* 
nr* Zepeda* That's true* 

nr* ncCalll Doesn't the problea of corruption just 
becoae a little bit aore difficult to address* however* when 
It Is coabined with Intlaloatlon and assassination? 

Hr* Zepecai It is* 

nr* Connollys Given the increasing willingness of* for 
exaaple* the Hedellln Cartel* to pick a pr iae exaaple* to 
eaploy assassination In order to force officials to desist 
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lr oa a policy such as extradition that they don v t like* how 
hard do you think It's going to be to dlslodgo those folks 
once they've beccae entrenched? 

hr. Zepedas It's going to be very difficult. And your 
question Is being* I think* directed directly at Coluabla 
right now. ke're talking about Coluabia* and the situation 
has gotten so auch out of hand now* It Is going to be twice* 
aaybe three tlaes as difficult to correct. 

by coaaent was In general* In talking about other Latin 
Aaer lean countries that perhaps do not have the seriousness 
of the violence that Coluabla is having right now. But if It 
continues to go unchecked* sooner or later those other 
countries are going to be in the saae situation that Coluabia 
is* and It's going to be that difficult to correct* too. 

hr. Connollyl Is it your view that corruption Is 
soaething that sort of runs throughout the heaisphere* or are 
there soae countries that seea to have handled It better than 
others? 

hr. Zepeda! I think that's correct. There are soae 
countries that handle it a little bit better, haybe there is 
soae corruption* but It's aaybe aore sophisticated* less 
obvious* whereas other countries* it's blatant. 

hr. Connolly! Could you give us a few exaaples of 
those? 
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hr. Zepeoa! Of the ones that are out in the open? 
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Hr • Connc 1 1 y S Ytt# 

Hr* ZepeoeS I would say Columbia would bo ono« Hexlco* 
Bolivia* Honduras. 

Hr* Connollys What about a country that strikes you as a 
country that generally has tried to aake sose efforts to 
prevent corruption at high levels* or low levels for that 
■atter* in our hemisphere? 

Hr* Zepeoai Brazil* Argentina* 

Hr. Connollys Are countries where you feel they*ve 
really workec hard at the ant l-cor rupt Ion? 

Hr* Zepedas They are trying to keep It under control. 

Hr* Connollys What inpact does the situation In ColuaDia 
have on other countries in the heaisphere? 

Hr* ZepecaS Well* the aajor lapact is the violence* 

Hr* Connolly* It's spreading? 

Hr* Zepedas Everybody Is aware of the narcotics 
involvement of Columbia* but the aajor lapact* what people 
take notice of* is the Increasing violence* 

Hr* Connollys You are now assigned with the Narcotics 
Hatters Bureau of the State traffic in Bolivia? 

Hr* Zepedas Yes* 

Hr* Connollys Two years ago the United States* at the 
behest of the Bolivian governaent* launched Operation blast 
Furnace* which involved eleaents of the United States 
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allltary directly intervening for the purpose of drug 
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Interdiction In Bolivia* 

How valid do you think that exparlanca was* and do you 
think it's something that ought to be or can be replicated in 
other drug problem countries In the hemisphere? 

Hr. Zepeoai Yes* 1 think so. The intervention of the 
Blackhawks In Blast Furnace were as transportation to move 
DEA and host country law enforcement officers from point A to 
point B* and In that respect I think It's applicable. 

In Its place now* we have six Hueys which are doing 
basically the saie thing* but with Bolivian pilots. 

Hr. Connollys Oo you think there are other countries 
where we should use our military In a similar fashion? 

Hr. Zepecas Again* it would have to be addressed — 

Hr* Connollys What about Hexlco* for example* the 
largest single source of marijuana and heroin coming Into the 
United States? 

Hr. Zepedas That's more of a political question and 
difficult for ae to answer that* without knowing and having 
access to all the information available Involving Hexlco. 

Hr. Sklart when you're talking about U*S* military 
intervention* you're aak I ng a distinction between actual use 
of U • S • troops versus U.S* equipment? In other words* you're 
saying you could see benefit from the U.S* helicopters being 
piloted by Bolivian pilots and use In transporting -- 

Hr. Zepecas Yes* and also using military personnel for 
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training. 

Hr. SklarS Right* rather than* say in Operation Blast 
Furnace* when U.S. troops actually were part of the 
operat I on? 

hr. Zepedas They were part of the operation In the sense 
of transportation only. They were not actively Involved In 
the raids* other than just moving the troops and the security 
of the equ ipsen t • 

hr. hcCalU I have a couple of questions, what do you 
think the impact of hatta Ballesteros Being arrested and 
transferred to the United States will have on the use of 
Honduras as a cocaine transshipment country? 

hr. Zepedas Well* number one* I'm very happy to hear 
that he got arrested and Is being brought to the United 
States • 

hr. hcCall. Let me just say* you kind of followed Ramon 
hatta Ballesteros. Can you go through the history of this 
particular guy? 

hr. Zepedas I first became aware about Ramon hatta 
Ballesteros In 1S75 ana while on some of my TOY assignments 
in Columbia we were actively Investigating his activities and 
the activities of some of the soldiers* the Columbians. And 
so I feel like I know him very well. 

And a number of times we felt we had him and he got away 
from us. So that's why I'm very glad that he was caught. 
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Also I'm vory glad bacausa It's baen allagad that ha was 
Involved In tha k I dnappl ng-tur der of Enrique Canarena* 

Mr. flcCalli And was It tha sussar of *76 or '60 that 
thara wera thraa cocaine labs? 

hr* Zepeoal There was an ongoing investigation that I 
think was about six months or eight months* and around August 
or July of 1S80 it was culminated with seizure* tha location 
and seizure of about three hydrochloric labs on tha outskirts 
of Bogota* and seizure of large amounts of hydrochloric 
cocaine and cocaine base* tha largest which had been made at 
that time* 

And those labs and the others that ware seized and tha 
whole operation was identified as belonging to Natta 
Ballesteros and Ms Columbian associates* 

Mr* hcCalU And then what did you find when Ballesteros 
escaped from Columbia and made his way back to Honduras? Old 
he have an irfluence on establishing transshipment points? 

hr* Zepeda* Well* Ballesteros* being a Honduran* has 
always had connections in Honduras* One of his direct 
contacts In Honduras -- or at least the information we had at 
the tine Indicated that he was closely related to Torres 
Arias and was receiving protection froa Torres Arias* 

And the reason he left Honduras was because of a homicide 
that it was alleged he was Involved In committing* not him 
himself* but he was part of the conspiracy to get some people 
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killed* bicais* there was a warrant Issued for his arrast and 
that's tha reason why ha left. 

Hr* HcCalli But whan ha raturnad» ha was not convicted 
of that? 

Hr* Zepecas As far as I understand* I think ha was founo 
not guilty* 

Hr* HcCalli But did you sansa there was an increase of 
activity upon his return as far as tha cocaine* using 
Honduras as a t ranssh Ipment point? 

Hr* Zepeda* No* I can't say* Hayba there was* but I 
don't know If it was attributed to hla directly* 

Hr* HcCalli He had the contacts even whan ha was out of 
the country to make that happen? 

Hr* Zepedas That's right* And even though there was a 
warrant for his arrest* we had Information that occasionally 
he came In and out of Honduras* 

Hr* Connollys Soaethlng In your judgaent ha could not 
have done without high level protection? 

Hr* Zepeda* Or not necessarily high level* It could 
have been at lower levels* coming into an airport and paying 
somebody to come In undetected and then leaving tha same 
way • 

Hr* Connolly* Although If you are correct about tha 
relationship with Torres Arias* that would have been fairly 
high level? 
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hr* Zipioat It's possible* because Torres Arles also got 
In trouble end he got arrested and got exiled* So during the 
tlae that Juan Raaon hatta Ballesteros was a fugitive out of 
Coluabla* too* he was In Spain and he was frequently 
traveling In and out of Honduras* and Torres Arias was not 
there* either* 

hr* hcCalll wnat is the iapact of this episode* his 
being arrested and transferred? 

hr* Zepeda* I think that it aay Bake the traffickers sit 
up and take notice and maybe think a little bit* And 
secondly* aaybe it will have a definite impact In using 
Honduras as a transshipment point* unless the traffickers 
have already established other people* But the arrest of 
hatta Ballesteros may be significant* but it's not going to 
stop it* 

hr* Connolly* Why do you think at this tlae hatta 
Ballesteros was In fact arrested and sent out of the 
country? 

hr* Zepeda* I don't have any idea* 

hr* hcCalli Well* I received a phone call yesterday 
wondering whether or not you had testified yet* Tom* So 
aaybe your appearance in Washington expedited that procedure 
soaewhat • 

hr* Zepeoa* It would be nice to think that* wouldn't 


it? 
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Hr* Sklari You've been out of tho Honduras plcturo for a 
Mhilii but do you still know the actors* aspacially within 
tha Military? Do you try to kaap track of then? 

Hr. Zepecai Not dlractly* but I know soaa of thaa* yas. 

Hr. Sklart In taras of corruption and narcotics* could 
you naaa paopla within tha Military that ara aora actlva In 
It than othars? 

Hr. Zepeda! I wouldn't know right now avcn If thay ara 
in any official capacity. I don't know If thay'ra still In 
offlca or they're retired. 

Hs. Lark ini Can you tall us paopla that ~ and wa talked 
about this vary briefly — naaas of paopla while you ware in 
Honduras that you had specific Inforaatlon on as to 
corrupt Ion ? 

Hr. Zepeda! No. Tha inforaatlon and soaa of tha actions 
that ware observed than did not naae a specific parson. But 
soae of tho drugs that ware seized and than thay would 
disappear In transit froa tha point of seizure to* say* a 
security vault* would lead anyone to believe that it was 
being dona by those agents Involved at that tlaa* that kind 
of Inforaatlon! Independent inforaatlon from Inforaants that 
soae official aay or nay not be receiving aoneys for 
protect I on • 

But soaa of that Inforaatlon was difficult to conflra. 
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It was Just raw Inforaatlon 
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Lark ini Art thara any othar spaclflc exaaples* Ilka 
drugs balng Biasing whlla thay were baing shipped* or an 
exaaple of things not balng followad up In an axpadltlous 
aannar ? 

hr* Zapadal I don't raaaabar tha yaar • but It was during 
tha tlaa par lod batwaan '81 and *83« thara was a larga 
seizure of cocalna aada In Puarto Cortez* which Is ona of tha 
ports In northarn Honduras* and It was one of tha largest 
seizures Bade at that tine* about 1*000 so>e odd kilos of 
cocaine • 

About half of it disappeared an route froa Puarto Cortaz 
to Tegucigalpa* where it was going to be deposited In tha 
central bank for safekeeping. And half of that was stolen en 
route. 

After the drugs were In tha bank* periodically wa had 
inforaation that drugs were being taken out of the fault and 
substituted by ncn-narcotlc substances. And the people in 
control of all of this action wara tha police and the navy. 

So that Is tha type of corruption that I 'a referring to. 

hs. Larkins Oo you have any Inforaation about people* 
for axaapla* at airports or navy at ports sort of looking the 
other way when drugs were coalng into the country or going 
out of the country? 

hr. Zepedal Not specific inforaation* no* 

hr* Connollys Just going back to soaathlng you talked 
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about* you personally on co witnessed than Colonai Noriega and 
tha lata General Oaar TorrIJos arriving at tha Hedallln 
Airport and tal ng aat by an unmarked Hercedes? 

Hr. Zepeda; Two* 

Hr* Connolly! Tao Hercedes* axcuia aa • Soaa tlaa 
bataaan 1973* but bafora 1978* correct? 

Hr* Zepeda; That's corract* 

Hr* Connollyl Could thara ba any othar raason for thosa 
tao Panamanians to ba in Hedallln? what othar raasons 
besldas a posslbla drug connactlon •••ting could thasa tao 
laadars ba lr Haoallln* Coluabla? 

Hr* Zepeda; That's difficult for ■• to answer « bacausa 
thara is a number of reasons why they could have been there* 
But using my experience* the way they arrived* the way they 
were met — 1 said tao Mercedes because one aas the people 
that ware meeting them and the other Mercedes was bodyguards 
wi th machine guns* 

Hr* Connolly; In allltary uniforms? 

Hr* Zepeda; No* In civilian clothes* 

Hr* Connolly; Civilians* 

Hr* Zepeda; Which doesn't mean too much* because in 
Latin America a lot of tha security forces run around In 
civilian clothes* 

But normally In conjunction with civilian security you 
always see uniformed security* and thara aas no uniformed 
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security. The vehicles end the people that case out of the 
vehicles led us to believe that they were traffickers* 

Nr* Connollys Mas the airplane landing coalng froa 
Panaaa directly or froa Bogota? 

Nr* Zepedas It was coalng froa Panaaa* 

Nr* Connollys Mould you not expect allltary leaders or 
political leaders of another country In the region to go to 
Bogota If they were on official business to aeet with their 
Coluablan counterparts? 

Nr* Zepedas I would laaglne that that would be the case 
If they were coalng In on an official visit* 

Nr* Connollys Are there aajor allltary installations In 
Nedellln that eight occasion a visit froa Panaaanlan officers 
of this level? 

Nr* Zepedas It's possible* There Is a allltary division 
there headquartered in Nedellln* But again* there was no 
presence of allltary officers or unit oread ailitary at the 
airport receiving thea* 

Nr* Connollys I have no further questions* Is there 
anything else that you'd like to expand upon or things you 
think that we haven't covered* that you think we should? 

Nr* Zepedas I can't think of anything* 

Nr* Connollys Let's Just take a ainute break until Nr* 
NcCall can return* In case he has soae other questions* 
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